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EDITOR’S  PREFACE 


In  the  autumn  of  1914,  when  the  scientific  study  of  the  effects 
of  war  upon  modern  life  passed  suddenly  from  theory  to  history, 
the  Division  of  Economics  and  History  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  proposed  to  adjust  the  })rogramme 
of  its  researches  to  the  new  and  altered  problems  which  the  War 
presented.  The  existing  programme,  which  had  been  prepared 
as  the  result  of  a conference  of  economists  held  at  Berne  in 
1911,  and  which  dealt  with  the  facts  then  at  hand,  had  just 
begun  to  show  the  quality  of  its  contributions  ; but  for  many 
reasons  it  could  no  longer  be  followed  out.  A plan  was  therefore 
drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Division,  in  which 
it  was  proposed,  by  means  of  an  historical  survey,  to  attempt 
to  measure  the  economic  cost  of  the  War  and  the  displacement 
which  it  was  causing  in  the  processes  of  civilization.  Such  an 
‘Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  World  War’,  it  was  felt, 
if  undertaken  by  men  of  judicial  temper  and  adequate  training, 
might  ultimately,  by  reason  of  its  scientific  obligations  to  truth, 
furnish  data  for  the  forming  of  sound  public  opinion,  and  thus 
contribute  fundamentally  towards  the  aims  of  an  institution 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

The  need  for  such  an  analysis,  conceived  and  executed  in  the 
spirit  of  historical  research,  was  increasingly  obvious  as  the  War 
developed,  releasing  complex  forces  of  national  life  not  only  for 
the  vast  process  of  destruction  but  also  for  the  stimulation  of  new 
capacities  for  production.  This  new  economic  activity,  which 
under  normal  conditions  of  peace  might  have  been  a gain  to 
society,  and  the  surprising  capacity  exhibited  by  the  belligerent 
nations  for  enduring  long  and  increasing  loss — often  while  pre- 
senting the  outward  semblance  of  new  prosperity — made  necessary 
a reconsideration  of  the  whole  field  of  war  economics.  A double 
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obligation  was  therefore  placed  upon  the  Division  of  Economics 
and  History.  It  was  obliged  to  concentrate  its  work  upon  the 
problem  thus  presented,  and  to  study  it  as  a whole ; in  other 
words,  to  apply  to  it  the  tests  and  disciplines  of  history.  Just 
as  the  War  itself  was  a single  event,  though  penetrating  by  seem- 
ingly unconnected  ways  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  so 
the  analysis  of  it  must  be  developed  according  to  a plan  at  once 
all-embracing  and  yet  adjustable  to  the  practical  limits  of  the 
available  data. 

During  the  actual  progress  of  the  War,  however,  the  execution 
of  this  plan  for  a scientific  and-  objective  study  of  war  economics 
proved  impossible  in  any  large  and  authoritative  way.  Incidental 
studies  and  surveys  of  portions  of  the  field  could  be  made  and  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Division,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
undertake  a general  history  for  obvious  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
an  authoritative  statement  of  the  resources  of  belligerents  bore 
directly  on  the  conduct  of  armies  in  the  field.  The  result  w'as  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  from  scrutiny  those  data  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  countries  at  war  which  would  ordinarily,  in  time  of 
peace,  be  readily  available  for  investigation.  In  addition  to  this 
difficulty  of  consulting  documents,  collaborators  competent  to 
deal  with  them  were  for  the  most  part  called  into  national  service 
in  the  belligerent  countries  and  so  were  unavailable  for  research. 
The  plan  for  a war  history  was  therefore  postponed  until  condi- 
tions should  arise  which  would  make  possible  not  only  access  to 
essential  documents  but  also  the  co-operation  of  economists, 
historians,  and  men  of  affairs  in  the  nations  chiefly  concerned, 
whose  joint  work  would  not  be  misunderstood  either  in  purpose 
or  in  content. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  War  the  Endowment  once 
more  took  up  the  original  plan,  and  it  was  found  with  but 
slight  modification  to  be  applicable  to  the  situation.  Work  was 
begun  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1919.  In  the  first  place 
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a final  conference  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Economists  of  the 
Division  of  Economics  and  History  was  held  in  Paris,  which 
limited  itself  to  planning  a series  of  short  preliminary  surveys  of 
special  fields.  Since,  however,  the  j)urely  preliminary  character 
of  such  studies  was  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
directed  more  especially  towards  those  problems  which  were  then 
fronting  Europe  as  questions  of  urgency,  it  was  considered  best 
not  to  treat  them  as  part  of  the  general  survey  but  rather  as  of 
contemporary  value  in  the  period  of  war  settlement.  It  was  clear 
that  not  only  could  no  general  programme  be  laid  down  a juiori 
by  this  conference  as  a whole,  but  that  a new  and  more  highly 
specialized  research  organization  than  that  already  existing  would 
be  needed  to  undertake  the  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the 
War,  one  based  more  upon  national  grounds  in  the  first  instance 
and  less  upon  purely  international  co-operation.  Until  the  facts 
of  national  history  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  proceed  with  comparative  analysis  ; and  the  different  national 
histories  were  themselves  of  almost  baffling  intricacy  and  variety. 
Consequently  the  former  European  Committee  of  Research  was 
dissolved,  and  in  its  place  it  was  decided  to  erect  an  Editorial 
Board  in  each  of  the  larger  countries  and  to  nominate  special 
editors  in  the  smaller  ones,  who  should  concentrate,  for  the 
present  at  least,  upon  their  own  economic  and  social  war  history. 

The  nomination  of  these  boards  by  the  General  Editor  was  the 
first  step  taken  in  every  country  where  the  work  has  begun.  And 
if  any  justification  was  needed  for  the  plan  of  the  Endowment, 
it  at  once  may  be  found  in  the  lists  of  those,  distinguished  in 
scholarship  or  in  public  affairs,  who  have  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  editorship.  This  responsibility  is  by  no  means  light, 
involving,  as  it  does,  the  adaptation  of  the  general  editorial  plan 
to  the  varying  demands  of  national  circumstances  or  methods  of 
work  ; and  the  measure  of  success  attained  is  due  to  the  generous 
and  earnest  co-operation  of  those  in  charge  in  each  country. 
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Once  the  editorial  organization  was  established  there  could 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  first  step  which  should  be  taken  in  each 
instance  toward  the  actual  preparation  of  the  history.  Without 
documents  there  can  be  no  history.  The  essential  records  of  the 
War,  local  as  well  as  central,  have  therefore  to  be  preserved  and  to 
be  made  available  for  research  in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  public 
interest.  But  this  archival  task  is  a very  great  one,  belonging  of 
right  to  the  governments  and  other  owners  of  historical  sources 
and  not  to  the  historian  or  economist  who  proposes  to  use  them. 
It  is  an  obligation  of  ownership  ; for  all  such  documents  are  public 
trust.  The  collaborators  on  this  section  of  the  war  history,  there- 
fore, working  within  their  own  field  as  researchers,  could  only 
survey  the  situation  as  they  found  it  and  report  their  findings  in 
the  form  of  guides  or  manuals  ; and  perhaps,  by  stimulating 
a comparison  of  methods,  help  to  further  the  adoption  of  those 
found  to  be  most  practical.  In  every  country,  therefore,  this  was 
the  point  of  departure  for  actual  work  ; although  special  mono- 
graphs have  not  been  written  in  every  instance. 

This  first  stage  of  the  work  upon  the  war  history,  dealing  with 
little  more  than  the  externals  of  archives,  seemed  for  a while  to 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  research.  And  had  the  plan  of  the 
history  been  limited  to  research  based  upon  official  documents 
little  more  could  have  been  done,  for  once  documents  have  been 
labelled  ‘ secret  ’ few  government  officials  can  be  found  with 
sufficient  courage  or  initiative  to  break  open  the  seal.  Thus  vast 
masses  of  source  material  essential  for  the  historian  were  effec- 
tively jffaced  beyond  his  reach,  although  much  of  it  was  quite 
harmless  from  any  point  of  view.  While  war  conditions  thus 
continued  to  hamper  research,  and  were  likely  to  do  so  for  many 
years  to  come,  some  alternative  had  to  be  found. 

I'ortunately,  such  an  alternative  was  at  hand  in  the  narrative, 
amply  siq)ported  by  documentary  evidence,  of  those  who  had 
played  some  pai  t in  the  conduct  of  affairs  during  the  War,  or  who. 
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as  close  observers  in  privileged  positions,  were  able  to  record 
from  first-  or  at  least  second-hand  knowledge  the  economic  history 
of  different  phases  of  the  Great  War,  and  of  its  effect  upon  society. 
Thus  a series  of  monographs  was  planned  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  unofficial  yet  authoritative  statements,  descriptive  or 
historical,  which  may  best  be  described  as  about  half-way  between 
memoirs  and  blue-books.  These  monographs  make  up  the  main 
body  of  the  work  assigned  so  far.  They  are  not  limited  to  con- 
temporary, war-time  studies  ; for  the  economic  history  of  the  war 
must  deal  with  a longer  period  than  that  of  the  actual  fighting. 
It  must  cover  the  years  of  ‘ deflation  ’ as  well,  at  least  sufficiently 
to  secure  some  fairer  measure  of  the  economic  displacement  than 
is  possible  in  purely  contemporary  judgements. 

With  this  phase  of  the  work  the  editorial  problems  assumed 
a new  aspect.  The  series  of  monographs  had  to  be  planned 
primarily  with  regard  to  the  availability  of  contributors,  rather 
than  of  source  material  as  in  the  case  of  most  histories  ; for  the 
contributors  themselves  controlled  the  sources.  This  in  turn 
involved  a new  attitude  towards  those  two  ideals  which  historians 
have  sought  to  emphasize,  consistency  and  objectivity.  In  order 
to  bring  out  the  chief  contribution  of  each  writer  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  within  narrowly  logical  outlines  ; facts  would  have  to  be 
repeated  in  different  settings  and  seen  from  different  angles,  and 
sections  included  which  do  not  lie  within  the  strict  limits  of  history  ; 
and  absolute  objectivity  could  not  be  obtained  in  every  part. 
Under  the  stress  of  controversy  or  apology,  ])artial  views  would 
here  and  there  find  their  expression.  But  these  views  are  in  some 
instances  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  history  itself,  contemporary 
measurements  of  facts  as  significant  as  the  facts  with  which  they 
deal.  Moreover,  the  work  as  a whole  is  planned  to  furnish  its 
own  corrective  ; and  where  it  does  not,  others  will. 

In  addition  to  this  monographic  treatment  of  source  material, 
a number  of  studies  by  specialists  is  already  in  jueparation. 
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dealing  with  technical  or  limited  subjects,  historical  or  statistical. 
These  monographs  also  partake  to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of 
first-hand  material,  registering  as  they  do  the  data  of  history 
close  enough  to  the  source  to  permit  verification  in  ways  impossible 
later.  But  they  also  belong  to  that  constructive  process  by  which 
history  passes  from  analysis  to  synthesis.  The  process  is  a long 
and  difficult  one,  however,  and  work  upon  it  has  only  just  begun. 
To  quote  an  apt  characterization,  in  the  first  stages  of  a history 
like  this  one  is  only  “■  picking  cotton’.  The  tangled  threads  of 
events  have  still  to  be  woven  into  the  pattern  of  history  ; and  for 
this  creative  and  constructive  work  different  plans  and  organiza- 
tions may  be  needed. 

In  a work  which  is  the  product  of  so  complex  and  varied 
co-operation  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  in  any  but 
a most  general  way  the  apportionment  of  responsibility  of  editors 
and  authors  for  the  contents  of  the  different  monographs.  For 
the  plan  of  the  History  as  a whole  and  its  effective  execution  the 
General  Editor  is  responsible  ; but  the  arrangement  of  the  detailed 
programmes  of  study  has  been  largely  the  work  of  the  different 
Editorial  Boards  and  divisional  Editors,  who  have  also  read  the 
manuscripts  prepared  under  their  direction.  The  acceptance  of 
a monograj)h  in  this  series,  however,  does  not  commit  the  editors 
to  the  o])inions  or  conclusions  of  the  authors.  lake  other  editors, 
they  are  asked  to  vouch  for  the  scientific  merit,  the  appropriate- 
ness and  usefulness  of  the  volumes  admitted  to  the  series  ; but 
the  authors  are  naturally  free  to  make  their  individual  contribu- 
tions in  theii'  own  way.  In  like  manner  the  publication  of  the 
monograj)hs  does  not  commit  the  Endowment  to  agreement 
with  any  specific  conclusions  which  may  be  expressed  therein. 
The  res{)onsibility  of  the  Endowment  is  to  History  itself — an 
obligation  not  to  avoid  but  to  secure  and  })reserve  variant  narra- 
tives and  points  of  view,  in  so  far  as  they  are  essential  lor  the 
understanding  of  the  War  as  a whole. 
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Tlie  present  volume  calls  for  sjiecial  editorial  comment.  There 
are  two  ways  to  deal  with  the  problems  covered  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  History  of  the  World  War.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  close  analysis  of  the  immediate  effects,  the  treatment  of  events 
in  their  own  setting  without  regard  to  their  historical  antecedents 
or  their  effects  upon  the  subsequent  developments  of  economic  or 
social  life;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  ])urely  historical  treat- 
ment which  places  the  events  of  the  War  in  the  long  perspective  of 
national  development  and  follows  the  story  through  slow  and  com- 
plicated processes  of  recovery.  The  Economic  and  Social  History 
of  the  World  War  contains  both  types  of  analysis;  the  strictly 
limited  study  of  war-time  j)henomena,  and  the  surveys  which 
])resent  not  only  the  detail  of  contemporary  happenings  but  an 
interpretation  of  their  meaning.  This  study  is  of  the  latter  type. 
And  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  a pioneer  exploration  in  an  area  as 
yet  not  well  defined  in  either  theory  or  practice  has  made  it  necess- 
ary to  describe  the  historical  background  of  the  problem  in  almost 
as  great  detail  as  the  problem  itself.  Mr.  Mitrany  has  in  a truly 
scientific  spirit  attempted  to  deal  with  the  agrarian  problem  of 
south-eastern  Europe  as  it  has  shaj)ed  itself  under  varying  pressures 
of  war  and  politics.  It  is  a large  canvas  which  has  here  been  filled 
with  the  figures  of  those  inarticulate  masses  of  men  and  women  to 
whose  fate  the  historian  has  been  as  often  indifferent  as  the  poli- 
tician has  been  unjust.  At  last,  in  this  volume,  the  Rumanian 
peasant  speaks  for  himself  to  the  whole  world.  And  his  plea  for 
social,  economic,  and  political  justice  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a force 
which  makes  for  peace.  There  is,  therefore,  an  added  reason  for 
including  in  this  series  the  volume  which  makes  this  appeal  intelli- 
gible to  English  readers. 
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The  agrarian  reform  described  in  this  volume  was  a result  of 
the  World  War,  in  the  same  sense  as  was  the  Russian  Revolution, 
The  slow  action  of  centuries  created  the  conditions  which  made 
such  an  outcome  possible,  and  the  shock  of  the  Great  War  shat- 
tered the  social  structure  of  eastern  Europe  at  its  weakest  joint. 
In  the  potency  of  their  contribution  to  that  effect  War  and  history 
perhaps  had  an  equal  share.  Inevitably,  however,  there  is  more 
to  be  told  about  the  slow  work  of  history  than  about  the  stark 
blow  of  the  War.  For  the  })roper  understanding  of  the  reform  this 
study,  therefore,  had  to  go  l)eyond  the  limits  of  the  \Var  years. 
Its  real  meaning  could  not  have  been  made  clear  without  project- 
ing the  reform  against  its  historical  background,  especially  as 
writers  on  south-eastern  Europe  have  been  so  engrossed  with  its 
politics  hitherto  as  to  give  scant  attention  to  social  history.  For 
the  same  reason  the  study  had  to  take  in  a number  of  post-war 
years ; the  application  of  the  reform  itself  took  a number  of  years 
to  complete,  and  its  effects,  to  be  measured  with  any  solidity, 
had  to  be  observed  over  as  long  a period  as  possible.  This 
method  imj)osed  itself — paradoxical  though  it  may  sound — 
just  because  in  this  case  the  effect  of  the  AVar  was  so  deep. 
Where  the  War  merely  caused  some  transient  body  to  be  set  uj), 
like  the  Allied  Shipping  Board,  or  some  existing  practice  to  be 
temporarily  suspended,  like  the  parliamentary  control  of  ex- 
penditure, its  effect  was  simple,  direct  and  co-extensive  in  time, 
and  could  be  placed  nicely  within  the  framework  of  the  War. 
But  such  limits  would  have  been  altogether  artificial  and  dis- 
torting for  the  description  of  an  effect  which  has  revolutionized 
the  Avhole  social  progress  of  a nation. 

The  point  is  still  more  evident  when  one  considers  not  effects 
but  causes  of  war.  Special  war  boards  and  exceptional  war  rules 
have  no  place  in  the  latter  category  at  all.  They  are  merely 
adjuncts  in  the  conduct  of  war,  but  are  neither  produced  by,  nor 
do  they  revise,  the  issues  which  imderlie  the  conflict.  Not  so 
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with  tlie  social  foundations  of  States.  They  are  both  the  warp, 
as  causes,  and  tlie  weft,  as  effects,  from  which  is  woven  the 
progress  of  the  nations  through  war  and  peace.  If  it  is  certain 
that  without  the  War  those  sweeping  social  changes  would  not 
have  occurred,  who  could  tell  if  the  War  itself  would  have 
happened,  were  eastern  Europe  to  have  had  a different  social 
history  ? 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  study  on  whicli  it  might  be  as 
well  to  say  a word  here.  One  is  the  mood  of  the  historical  part 
of  the  narrative.  The  ])icture  drawn  in  that  part  is  so  dark, 
almost  without  any  half-lights,  that  it  may  possibly  strike  the 
general  reader  as  biassed.  Yet  it  is  just  as  likely,  I fear,  that 
those  who  have  been  spectators  of  the  unbridled  manner  in 
which  the  Rumanian  peasant’s  power  of  work  and  gentleness 
of  temper  were  abused  before  the  War,  may  rather  reproach  me 
with  appearing  to  make  light  of  a great  wrong,  by  speaking  of  it 
in  too  measured  tones. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  statistical  and  sociological 
material  used  in  this  study.  In  a letter  to  his  friend  Suvorin, 
written  in  the  ’nineties,  Chekhov  complained  that  'in  Russia 
there  is  a terrible  dearth  of  facts  and  a terrible  abundance  of 
s])eculations  of  all  sorts’.  Since  that  time  the  zemstvo  workers 
have  provided  Russia  with  the  most  elaborate  agrarian  statistics 
and  social  studies  of  any  country,  the  United  States  excepted. 
But  Chekhov’s  remark  applies  with  distressing  accuracy  to 
Rumania.  Her  agrarian  and  social  statistics  have  never  yet  been 
taken  seriously  by  those  responsible  for  the  budget  of  the 
statistical  services.  I am  conscious,  therefore,  of  many  short- 
comings, which  might  have  been  made  good  if  tlie  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  otlicials  concerned  had  been  ecpial  to  their  ability 
and  goodwill. 

Research  for  this  study  having  stretched  over  a number  of 
years,  with  several  spells  of  work  in  the  field,  it  will  be  evident 
that  I liave  received  information  and  assistance  from  many  more 
peo])le  than  I could  publicly  thank  here.  The  kindness  of 
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members  of  the  former  Rumanian  Government — M.  Vintila 
Bratianu,  iM.  I.  Dnca,  M.  C.  Argentoianu,  and  M.  G.  Cipaianu — 
as  well  as  of  the  present  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  I.  Mihalaclie, 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  obtain  help  from  departments  already 
overburdened  with  work.  I owe  immense  gratitude  for  their 
unstinted  help  to  my  friend  General  Radu  Rosetti,  son  of  the 
distinguished  historian  of  the  agrarian  question,  to  Dr.  Gr. 
.\ntipa.  Director  of  the  Natural  Science  Museum,  and  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  lonescu-Sisesti,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Agronomic 
Research.  I am  deeply  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  general 
secretary  of  the  Rumanian  Academy,  Piofessor  I.  Bianu,  and 
to  the  staff  of  the  Academy’s  reading  room,  for  much  courtesy 
and  help;  and  likewise  to  Dr.  Gheron  Netta,  Director  of  the 
Rumanian  Economic  Institute,  and  his  assistants.  I have 
received  much  encouragement  from  my  friend  Professor  Dimitrie 
Gusti,  President  of  the  Rumanian  Social  Institute.  Professor  Al. 
Nasta,  Director  of  the  Central  Resettlement  Office,  and  his 
assistant  M.  N.  Chitoiu,  have  given  me  all  the  aid  in  their 
power.  I have  received  also  most  willing  help  from  Mi\I.  P. 
Rosiade,  I.  Lupan,  and  E.  Filotti,  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture; 
and  from  MM.  E.  Marian  and  F.  Kemeny,  technical  experts  to 
the  ‘Samrinta’  company.  My  friend  M.  Emanoil  Bucuta  never 
failed  to  reply  to  a letter  and  to  give  all  the  help  he  could,  as  did 
also  my  friend  M.  Aureliu  Popescu,  now  Commercial  Attache  in 
Paris,  and  M.  I.  Coler,  editorial  secretary  of  the  Adevenil. 

In  this  country  I have  received  from  iMr.  C.  S.  Orwin,  Director 
of  the  Oxford  Institute  of  Agricultural  Economics,  valuable 
advice  for  the  solution  of  certain  difficulties  in  the  translation 
of  technical  terms,  and  he  has  also  been  kind  enough  to  read  in 
proof  the  chapters  on  Production.  Dr.  G.  Pavlovsky  has  pre- 
pared the  Index. 


Kingston  Blount,  Oxford. 
December  1929. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


Geographical  \a>nes. 

Geographical  names  are  used  here  in  aeeordanee  with  Hnmanian 
custom.  Tlie  province  generally  called  Wallaehia  is  always  referred 
to  in  Hnmanian  as  Muntenia,  and  this  form  is  adopted  in  the 
following  pages. 

Muntenia  included  Oltcnia.  Moldavia  included  Bucovina  until 
1774,  and  Bessarabia  until  1812,  and  again  between  185(5  and  1878. 

Dobrogea  is  here  used  in  its  Hnmanian  form,  and  not  in  the  more 
habitual  corrupt  forms,  Dobrudsha  or  Dobrudja,  with  the  Turkisli 
termination.  It  was  aetpiired  by  Humania  in  1878,  and  its  southern 
part,  known  as  the  Quadrilateral,  from  Bulgaria,  in  1913. 

For  the  sake  of  eonvenienee,  all  the  new  territory  l)eyond  the 
Carpathians,  acquired  by  Humania  after  the  ^Var,  is  referred  to  as 
Transylvania,  though  it  includes  {>art  of  the  Banat  (of  Temesvar) 
as  well  as  the  provinces  known  as  Crisana  and  Maramures. 

'Technical  'Terms. 

The  reader  who  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  original  sources 
will  find  in  them  two  terms  which  do  not  appear  in  these  pages, 
and  which  have  no  ecpiivalent  in  English  usage: 

Improprietarire,  in  Hnmanian,  designates  the  opposite  operation 
to  expropriation,  i.e.  the  parcelling  out  among  the  peasants  of 
the  land  taken  over  from  the  landowners ; both  operations  were 
carried  out  by  the  State,  on  a national  scale.  To  render  the  word 
into  English  as  ‘impropriation’  would  have  been  to  give  an  alto- 
gether new  sense  to  an  old  term  : ‘to  impropriate’  meaning  in 
English  ‘to  put  the  possessions  of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of 
laieks’  (Dr.  .Johnson).  Therefore,  improprietarire  has  been 
rendered  here  as  ‘resettlement’,  by  analogy  with  the  ‘closer 
settlement’  nsetl  to  describe  the  action  of  public  authorities 
whieli  acquire  large  or  medium-sized  farms  and  split  them  into 
smallholdings. 

Comasare,  in  Hnmanian,  describes  an  o])cration  which  has  no 
]xirallcl  in  English  agrarian  history,  namely,  the  gathering 
together,  by  exchange  or  reallotment,  of  a peasant  holding 
which  had  consisted  of  several  inclosed  but  widely  separated 
liclds  (and  not,  be  it  noted,  the  transition  from  strip  farming 
in  oj)en  iields  to  ‘inclosed’  farming).  Comasare  is  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  holdings,  and 
therefore  ‘consolidation’  appeared  the  most  suitable  way  of 
describing  it. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


3.  Pronunciation. 

lielow  are  giv'en  tlie  English  equivalents  of  accents  and  cedillas 
used  in  llunianian  orthography: 

(i,  i - have  no  equivalent  in  English — slightly  sharper  than  d. 
d,  e — like  the  e in  father. 
s = sh  (as  in  ^dout). 
t = ts  or  tz  (as  in  tsar). 

c = tsh,  before  i and  e (but  = Ic  before  a,  o,  u and  consonants.) 
g = dj  (as  in  gentle)  when  followed  by  e or  i,  otherwise  as  in 
garden. 

u = 00  in  mood. 

4.  Weights  and  Measures. 

Quintals  and  tons  in  the  following  pages  are  always  used  in  their 
metric  values  ; 

Child  (from  the  Turkish  kile)  is  an  old  corn  measure,  equal  to 
679-268  litres  in  Muntenia  and  430  litres  in  Moldavia; 
falce  (from  falceni — literally  the  quantity  of  grass  mown,  in  a 
given  sjjace  of  time)  = 80  prdjini  = 1-43  ha.  (approximately 
one  and  a half  hectares) ; 

2)ogon  (from  the  Russian)  = 5012  sq.  m.  (approximately  half  a 
hectare) ; 

desyatin  (Russian)  = 1-09  hectares  = 2-7  acres; 
jugar  (from  jugerum),  used  in  Austria  and  Hungary  {katastral 
joch)  = 5754  sq.  m.  (slightly  over  1-3  acres); 
hectare  = 2-471  acres  (appro.ximately  2-5  acres). 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WORLD  WMl  UPOX  THE 
AGRARIAN  STRUCTURE  OF  EUROPE 

Among  the  varioujs  social  effects  of  the  Great  ^^’ar  the  down- 
fall of  the  class  of  large  landowners  has  been  the  most  outstand- 
ing on  the  Continent.  No  other  effect  compares  with  that  either 
in  intensity  or  extent.  It  has  been  active  throughout  the 
Continent,  and  in  piinciple  has  penetrated  even  into  Great 
Rritain — the  last  stronghold  of  dandlordism’.  But  in  Britain 
no  peasants  stood  ready  to  push  it  over  the  borderline  between 
})rogram  and  jjolicy. 

As  a mere  dispossession  of  propertied  jjeople  the  phenomenon 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  land.  After  the  War  wealth  changed 
hands  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  in  all  the  fields  of  economic 
activity.  Whole  sections  of  the  population,  for  instance,  were 
ruined  by  the  collapse  of  the  German  currency.  Similarly  with 
the  depreciation  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  shares.  Dr.  Ililferding, 
the  financial  expert  of  the  German  Socialists,  said  a few  years 
ago  that  "never  before  has  expropriation  gone  to  the  lengths  to 
which  capitalists  are  driving  it  now;  never  has  the  sanctity  of 
contract  and  property  been  so  desecrated  as  during  and  after 
the  War.  In  the  hands  of  the  capitalists  this  has  led  to  a gigantic 
accumidation  of  private  wealth,  and  even  of  power  over  public 
wealth.’^  Nevertheless,  this  vast  and  merciless  transfer  of  wealth 
in  the  industrial  ^Vest  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  the  very 
critics  who  seemed  })rofoundly  shocked  at  a parallel  process  in 
the  agrarian  East. 

It  is  true  that  the  two  j)rocesses,  though  alike  in  kind,  differed 
in  more  than  one  respect.  In  the  ^Vest,  wealth  changed  hands 
mainly  among  individuals  of  the  same  class,  by  speculation  and 
keen  competition;  both  these  methods,  in  the  caj)italist  system, 
being  perfectly  legitimate  means  towards  attaining  the  perfectly 
lawful  end  of  piling  u{)  wealth.  In  the  East,  the  transfer  of 

* Speech  at  the  International  Socialist  Congress.  {Hamburger  Echo,  May  25, 
1923). 
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wealth  was  from  one  class  to  another,  and  it  was  more  or  less 
forcibly  imj)osed  either  by  the  State  or  by  revolution.  And  while 
in  the  est  the  event  led  merely  to  a fresh  concentration  of 
Avealth,  in  the  agrarian  countries  the  result  was  a wholesale 
division  of  the  main  source  of  wealth  among  those  who  had 
little  or  nothing.  Moreover,  in  industry  and  finance  the  event 
changed  the  beneficiaries  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
system,  whereas  in  the  agrarian  East  the  division  of  large 
])ro])erty  meant  a change,  likewise,  from  large-scale  to  peasant 
farming.  Finally,  Avhile  the  expropriation  which  Dr.  Ililferding 
deplored  goes  on  day  by  day  on  stock-exchanges  and  in  the 
markets,  the  War  having  merely  sharpened  its  action,  so  that 
luck  or  shrewdness  might  at  any  moment  turn  the  scales  in  the 
victims’  favour,  the  agrarian  expropriation  has  been  sudden  and 
final,  leaving  those  who  suffered  under  it  without  any  ])rospect 
of  appeal. 

On  the  European  Continent  wealth  in  the  form  of  land  has 
become  rare  and  may  soon  be  unknown.  The  War  has  acted  as 
a shar])  dissolvent  of  a state  of  things  wdrerein  many  elements, 
economic  and  social,  were  already  working  a change.  Our  ideas 
on  ])ro])erty — perhaps  the  most  stubborn  of  all  social  canons — 
have  altered  considerably  during  the  last  half-century.  'There 
is  no  doubt’,  wrote  Duguit,  ‘that  the  vieAv  which  regards  j)roperty 
as  a subjective  right  is  being  replaced  by  a conception  which 
regards  it  as  a social  function.’^  Theoretically  this  change  of 
outlook  made  greater  strides  with  regard  to  land  ownership  than 
other  forms  of  })ro])erty.  Social  philosophers  were  continually 
})ointing  out  how  inadmissible  it  Avas  that  land,  A\diich  Avas  not 
ci'eated  by  man’s  efforts  yet  Avas  the  primary  source  of  his 
existence,  should  be  oAvned  (lesj)otically.  In  practice,  hoAvever, 
the  neAA'  vieAV  Avas  more  extensively  applied  in  the  industrial 
field,  because  the  someAA’hat  brutal  features  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  called  for  increased  public  control,  and  the  organized 
j>ressure  of  the  Avorkers  helped  to  secure  it. 

In  agriculture,  this  })hilosophical  evolution  AA’as  reinforced 
later  on  by  j)ractical  needs.  The  crisis  caused  by  the  expansion 
of  oversea  corn-groA\ing  gave  fresh  sup})ort  to  Froudhon’s  plea 

' Lt  IJroit  Social,  le  Droit  Individttel  el  les  Transformations  de  V Etat.  Paris,  1908. 
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that  a man  who  tilled  a piece  of  land  should  own  it.  Only 
intensive  agriculture  could  extract  from  Europe’s  old  soil  returns 
capable  of  withstanding  oversea  competition;  and  intensive 
agriculture  on  a large  scale  proved  unremunerative  with  paid 
labour.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  production  the  trend  of  European 
agriculture  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  towards  the 
division  of  large  estates.  Even  among  Socialists  those  who  had 
specialized  in  agrarian  problems,  like  Dr.  David  or  M.  Vander- 
velde,  reverted  to  Proudhon’s  distinction  between  freehold  and 
possession,  and  advocated  that  in  the  Socialist  program  the 
demand  for  the  nationalization  of  the  land  should  be  cou{)led 
with  provisions  for  its  individual  exploitation. 

The  view,  therefore,  that  large  estates  should  be  divided  into 
smallholdings  formed  the  leitmotiv  of  the  agrarian  reforms 
passed  in  Euro])e  in  pre-war  years.  Rut  such  reforms  were  few 
and  feeble.  In  most  European  countries,  more  es})ecially  in  the 
East,  the  landed  classes  retained  sufficient  political  influence  to 
obtain  favours  from  the  State  by  means  of  which  they  could 
continue  to  profit  from  extensive  cultivation  and  at  the  same 
time  ward  off  the  pressure  of  the  landless  peasants.  But  the 
War  severed  that  ancillary  connexion  between  large  landowners 
and  State,  and  as  a result  the  flood-tide  of  agrarian  reform,  held 
up  by  ])olitical  devices,  was  freed.  Redistribution  of  })olitical 
})ower,  it  must  be  noted,  and  in  some  cases  revolution,  ]>reluded 
the  reforms ; even  in  victorious  countries,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  military  victory  often  strengthens  the  power  of  the  ruling 
classes,  they  had  to  be  adopted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  certain  agrarian  regions  the  change 
received  impetus  from  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  landowners 
were  not  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  mass  of  the  peasants.  But 
the  results  were  not  very  different  where  the  landed  class  was 
autochthonous,  as  in  Russia  and  old  Rumania.  The  character  of 
the  reforms  was  determined  not  by  nationality  but  by  social  re- 
lationship. However  consonant  with  economic  needs,  philosophic 
creeds,  or  at  times  nationalist  prejudices  they  may  happen  to  be, 
they  are  firstly  a social  phenomenon.  They  mark  the  fall  of  the 
landlords,  and  out  of  the  social  cataclysm — caused  juimarily  by 
the  Great  War — the  triumphant  emergence  of  the  peasants. 
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Tlie  various  reforms  passed  on  the  Continent  after  the  War 
represent  different  stages  in  these  two  results.  At  one  extreme 
is  Russia.  That  country  has  done  away  with  large  property 
altogether,  and  with  no  compensation  whatever  to  former 
owners.  Then,  most  of  the  countries  bordering  on  Russia,  as 
well  as  Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia,  have  acted  on  a similar 
principle,  dividing  the  greater  part  of  the  large  estates  among 
the  peasants;  in  their  case  the  former  owners  received  com- 
pensation, but  always  less  than  the  actual  value  of  the  land. 
Finally,  in  central  and  western  Europe — in  Austria,  Hungary, 
Germany,  &c. — the  reforms  have  aimed  merely  at  facilitating 
the  expansion  of  peasant  farming;  they  have  changed,  that  is, 
the  details  but  not  the  basis  of  the  existing  agrarian  organization, 
and  the  land  has  been  purchased  for  the  peasants  at  current 
j)rices. 

In  pointing  out  these  differences  Professor  iMax  Sering 
explains  that  the  first  group  of  reforms  followed  the  Russian 
model,  wliile  the  second  followed  the  European.^  If  this  is 
meant  to  imply  that  the  reforms  were  moulded  by  the  more  or 
less  ‘civilized’  outlook  of  their  makers,  the  remark  fails  to  reveal 
the  real  cause  of  the  difference.  The  range  of  each  reform  was 
determined  by  the  state  of  the  agrarian  system  which  it  had  to 
correct.  In  central  and  western  Europe,  where  preferential 
measures  in  favour  of  the  large  owners  had  to  some  extent 
deflected  the  action  of  economic  factors,  relatively  mild  reforms 
sufficed  to  redress  that  legislative  bias.  But  in  eastern  Europe 
the  landowners  had  retained  a feudal  hold  on  the  social  and 
])olitical  life  of  the  region,  and  only  reforms  of  revolutionary 
dimensions  could  bring  that  state  of  things  up  to  the  level  of 
the  more  advanced  part  of  the  Continent.  The  reforms  had  to 
retrieve  ground,  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  the  measure  in 
which  the  jirogress  of  agrarian  conditions  had  been  retarded. 
In  eastern  Europe  their  task  was  nothing  less  than  to  complete 
at  long  last  the  demolition  of  feudalism  begun  in  the  ^Vest  by 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  main  ])ost-war  reforms,  therefore,  are  in  direct  line  with 
the  great  nineteenth-century  measures  which  emancipated  the 
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peasants.  The  two  groups  form  part  of  a continuous  movement, 
only  now  completed;  yet  between  the  two  are  differences  and 
even  contrasts  which  serve  to  reveal  the  startling  change  which 
the  position  of  the  peasant  has  undergone  in  the  interval.  The 
earlier  reforms  were  in  the  main  the  achievement  of  the  new 
Liberalism,  which  was  moved  to  work  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  peasants  by  factors  which  were  transforming  the  outlook 
and  life  of  that  period.  Their  humanitarian  philoso{)hy  depre- 
cated all  restrictions  on  personal  liberty;  Constitutional  govern- 
ment demanded  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law ; and 
the  new  economic  doctrine  re(juired  freedom  of  movement  for 
labour  and  capital  alike.  But  in  our  time  the  new  refoi  ms  have 
been  carried  through  single-handed  by  the  ])easants  themselves, 
miming  rather  contrary  to  prevailing  social  and  economic  ten- 
dencies, and  taking  no  account  certainly  of  economic  conditions. 
One  of  the  chief  results  which  the  middle-class  expected  from  the 
earlier  emancipation  of  the  peasants  was  the  release  of  a supply 
of  labour  and  of  cheap  foodstuffs  for  the  expanding  industrial 
cities.  The  new  reforms,  which  have  given  so  many  jieasants 
a fresh  chance  on  the  land,  tend  to  reduce  the  supply  of  labour, 
and  this  just  in  those  less  developed  countries  which  aspire  to 
create  an  industry  of  their  own.  Moreover,  formerly  the  towns 
were  glad  to  have  the  villages  behind  them  in  their  fight  against 
the  strongholds  of  feudalism,  as  in  1848  for  example;  but  because 
the  present  reforms  swing  the  political  pendulum  back  towards 
the  country-side,  the  former  alliance  has  given  way  to  acute 
antagonism  between  country  and  towns. 

The  two  groups  of  reforms  show  equally  strong  contrasts  in 
character  as  in  background.  The  main  features  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  measures  were,  for  the  peasants,  of  a negative  character. 
They  were  freed  from  feudal  servitudes,  but  they  had  to  pay 
compensation  either  in  a lump  sum  or  in  taxes,  and  also  they 
generally  lost  some  of  the  land  which  they  had  formerly  farmed, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Eastern  Prussia,  where  a large  rural  prole- 
tariat only  came  into  being  after  the  reforms — an  effect  which 
gradually  had  to  be  remedied  by  successive  measures  for  closer 
settlement.  Quite  otherwise  in  the  twentieth  century.  What- 
ever privileges  the  landlords  had  enjoyed  have  been  utterly 
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swept  away,  without  any  compensation,  wliile  the  peasants  have 
received  most  of  the  land  on  very  easy  terms;  everywhere  the 
new  reforms  liave  raised  the  peasants’  status  and  standard  of 
living.  But  while  under  the  earlier  measures  the  peasants  were 
the  losers,  real  benefits  were  reaped  by  the  landlords.  Their 
estates  were  freed  from  servitudes  in  a period  of  expanding  corn- 
trade  and  rising  land  values,  transactions  in  land  were  made  free 
and  the  way  opened  for  the  concentration  of  landed  property. 
The  new  reforms  have  well-nigh  ruined  the  landowners — lati- 
fundia  have  been  destroyed  altogether — and  the  new  laws  con- 
tain provisions  which  restrict  the  sale  of  land  and  bar  the  way 
to  any  remaking  of  large  private  estates. 

The  gulf  which  separates  the  two  related  groups  of  reforms 
appears  very  clearly  when  one  compares  the  more  extreme 
incidents  in  each  of  them.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  observed  as  early 
as  1898  that  'a  Russian  Revolution  might  be  the  greatest 
historical  event  since  the  French  Revolution,  representing  in  a 
way  its  counterpart  at  the  other  end  of  Europe’. ^ It  is  very  true 
that  the  Russian  Revolution,  which  released  the  spring  of  the 
new  land  reforms,  is  the  eastei'n  counterpart  and  complement 
of  the  French  Revolution.  But  the  span  of  time  which  separates 
the  two  events  explains  the  great  change  in  their  positive  effects. 
Both  of  them  are  milestones  in  the  social  progress  of  Europe, 
marking  the  successive  breakdown  of  feudalism  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East.  But  the  one  took  place  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  with  its  impetuous  unchaining  of  the 
forces  of  j)roduction  and  trade.  The  other  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  a Social  Revolution,  which  will  as  im])etuously  press  forward 
the  problem  of  distribution.  The  one,  though  hel])ed  by  the 
masses,  was  in  the  service  of  the  urban  middle-class;  during  the 
French  Revolution  land  was  sold  to  the  peasants  merely  for 
seeming  revenue,  and  it  was  divided  into  smallholdings  only 
as  an  afterthought  and  as  an  adjunct  in  the  part}^  .struggle. 
But  the  Russian  counterpart  has  turned  out  a revolution  for  the 
j)easants,  while  the  share  of  the  ajiparently  tlominant  urban 
class  is  secondary  and  incidental.  Nothing  conclusive  could  be 
proved  by  comj)aring  the  professed  Jacobin  individualism  of 
^ U Empire  des  Tsars  et  les  Russes.  Paris,  1897-8,  vol.  ii.  p.  024. 
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the  first  witli  the  professed  Bolshevik  communism  of  the  second. 
As  a Frencli  writer  has  pointed  out,  the  Jacobins,  who  claimed 
to  defend  property  and  threatened  with  death  those  who  propa- 
gated the  ‘agrarian  law’,  that  is  the  Communists,  had  in  fact 
requisitioned,  confiscated,  and  expropriated.^  The  Bolsheviks 
proclaimed  the  extermination  of  individual  property,  but  in 
effect  they  have  contributed  to  its  enormous  expansion  and  con- 
solidation in  Russia  and  in  the  neighbouring  agrarian  countries. 

All  things  considered,  therefore,  the  French  Revolution  in  the 
\Vest  and  the  Russian  Revolution  in  the  Fast  are  two  vastly 
dissimilar  specimens  of  the  same  genus.  The  old  worlds  which 
both  demolished  were  alike,  but  there  is  little  in  common  be- 
tween the  new  worlds  to  which  each  has  given  birth.  Both  })ut 
an  end  to  aristocratic  rule,  maintained  with  the  revenue  of  feudal 
estates.  But  the  first  j)repared  the  way  for  the  rise  of  the 
capitalist  middle-class,  whereas  the  second  heralds  the  political 
j)redominance  of  the  working-class.  The  new  movement  having 
taken  rise  in  agrarian  regions,  the  difference  between  the  two 
events  is  best  seen  in  their  effect  on  the  jjeasant.  The  first  did 
no  moi'e  for  the  peasant  than  to  release  him  from  his  servile 
fetters.  But  the  second  has  placed  upon  his  shoulders  the  mantle 
of  power. 

In  Rumania  it  was  not  until  1918  that  the  right  of  the  peasant 
to  till  his  own  fields  first  was  formally  recognized,  through  the 
law  for  coni])ulsory  labour  passed  in  that  year.  Ihitil  then,  the 
mass  of  the  peasants  had  in  practice  remained  bound  to  the  land- 
lords. Throughout  the  evolution  of  the  political  regime,  from 
Turkishsuzerainty  to  national  inde])endence  and  from  autocratic 
princi])alities  to  Constitutional  kingdom,  the  nature  of  the  peasant 
servitudes  had  remained  the  same;  only  the  form  in  which  they 
were  imposed  had  varied,  to  fit  the  legal  system  of  each 
period.  The  creation  of  the  Rumanian  Principalities  found  the 
villagers  as  free  joint-holders  of  the  village  lands,  burdened 
with  no  other  duties  than  that  of  giving  the  village  headman 
one-tenth  of  the  produce  and  three  days’  service  in  the  year. 
In  time,  however,  that  yeoman  status  was  more  and  more 
* A.  Mathiez,  Le  Bolchevisme  et  le  Jacobinisme.  Paris,  1920,  p.  14. 
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encroached  upon,  until  the  peasants  were  pressed  into  serfdom. 
Rut  their  decadence  did  not  follow  from  the  political  trials  which 
befell  the  whole  region  after  the  coming  of  the  Turks.  On  the 
contrary,  each  downward  stej)  in  the  peasants’  social  status 
corresponded  rather  to  some  moment  of  recovery  in  the  country’s 
political  status. 

The  first  prince  to  turn  the  mass  of  the  peasants  into  villeins, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  (in  iMuntenia),  was  Mihaiu 
the  Brave,  who  also  equipped  the  first  professional  army,  and, 
with  its  help,  roused  the  Rumanian  provinces  to  a last  flicker  of 
independence  before  they  finally  succumbed  to  the  Turks. 
Wliereas  the  first  to  decree  the  formal  abolition  of  serfdom, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  one  of  the 
ill-reputed  Phanariote  princes,  Constantin  Mavrocordat.  During 
the  long  period  of  subjection  to  the  Turks  the  peasants  shared 
in  the  general  misery,  but  their  trials  were  due  to  chronic  law- 
lessness, and  to  sporadic  abuses  by  the  landlords,  and  not  to  any 
formal  depression  of  their  class.  Throughout  those  centuries 
their  land  rights  remained  intact.  Their  servitudes  increased 
only  slightly,  as  the  landlords  were  kept  in  check  by  the  ruling 
powers.  But  step  by  step,  as  the  provinces  escaped  from 
Turkish  rule,  the  peasants  were  reduced  to  such  a state  of  serf- 
dom as  they  had  never  known  before.  The  first  acts  to  prelude 
the  end  of  Turkish  rule  and  its  replacement  by  a Russian 
protectorate  (the  Treaties  of  Kutshuk  Kainardji,  1772,  and  of 
lassy,  1792),  and  the  return  of  native  princes  (Convention  of 
1802),  were  followed  by  a severe  increase  in  the  peasants’  labour 
dues  and  for  the  first  time  by  the  restriction,  especially, 
of  their  rights  to  land.  When  the  provinces  recovered  their 
political  autonomy  (Convention  of  Ackermann,  1826,  and  Treaty 
of  Adriano])le,  1829)  there  was  immediately  a fresh  increase  in 
labour  dues  and  other  servitudes,  and  a further  restriction  of  the 
peasants’  land  rights ; and  this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  boiars  forming  the  national  divan  were  allowed  to  legislate, 
they  used  it  to  transform  their  usufructuary  title  to  the  land 
into  one  of  full  ownership.  When  in  the  ’sixties  of  the  last 
century  the  new  State  acquired  independence,  the  peasants 
wei-e  formally  cmanci})ated,  in  compliance  with  the  injunction 
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of  the  Great  Powers;  but  the  holdings  of  the  peasants  were 
again  reduced,  to  a point  where  they  no  longer  offered  sufficient 
means  of  subsistence,  while  labour  servitudes  were  promptly 
reintroduced  in  practice  by  means  of  the  laws  on  agricultural 
contracts.  At  the  same  time  the  landlords  were  released  of  all 
their  obligations  towards  the  peasants,  and  many  of  them  were 
allowed  to  retain  land  which  was  by  ancient  right  the  portion  of 
the  villagers.  If  the  fate  of  the  })easantry  be  judged  not  by  legal 
texts,  but  by  the  moral  and  physical  conditions  of  life  on  the 
land,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  peasants  reached  the  worst 
degree  of  economic  and  social  bondage  after  their  emancipation, 
under  national  government  and  the  formal  rule  of  Constitu- 
tional liberties.  The  elementary  conditions  for  the  real  emancipa- 
tion of  the  peasants  were  created  only  as  a result  of  the  War, 
after  the  Russian  Revolution,  by  the  agrarian  and  electoral 
reforms  proclaimed  in  1917  and  enacted  after  the  armistice. 

'Fhe  case  of  the  Rumanian  peasants,  because  it  happens  to 
be  peculiarly  flagrant,  illustrates  very  well  the  difference  between 
the  two  categories  of  rural  reforms.  The  emancipation  of  the 
peasants  in  1864,  which  in  fact  left  them  in  every  respect  worse 
off  than  they  were  before,  but  which  opened  the  way  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  landlords,  belonged  to  the  group  of  measures 
through  which  laissez  faire  was  introduced  into  agriculture  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  new  reform — ^the 
special  subject  of  this  study — belongs  to  the  group  initiated  by 
the  War  and  the  Russian  Revolution,  and  its  effect  has  been  to 
oust  the  landlords  and  to  leave  the  peasants  in  control  of 
agriculture. 

The  specific  features  of  the  Rumanian  case  also  helj)  to  prove 
the  second  premiss — that  the  mainspring  of  the  new  reforms 
was  political  and  that  it  was  released  by  the  Great  War.  The 
nineteenth-centry  reforms  were  in  the  West  part  and  parcel  of 
the  transformation  of  rural  economics,  but  they  were  every- 
where pressed  by  the  monarchies,  which  felt  the  need  of  curbing 
the  power  of  the  landlords.  Even  in  Russia.  But  in  Rumania, 
after  the  wilting  away  of  the  Turkish  domination  the  landed 
class  was  the  central  power.  There  was  no  middle-class  to 
counter  the  will  of  the  landlords,  nor  a ruler  with  enough 
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authority  to  check  it,  as  the  position  of  the  new  foreign  dynasty 
was  insecure.  Hence  with  every  release  from  foreign  control  the 
strength  of  the  landlords  increased,  and  the  burdens  which  they 
laid  u])on  the  peasants  increased  in  the  same  degree.  It  was  this 
political  supremacy  of  the  landed  class  which  made  possible  the 
continuance  of  a servile  system  until  well  on  in  the  twentieth 
century ; and  it  was  the  snapping  of  this  supremacy  by  the  War 
which  made  way  for  the  new  reform.  The  War  had  not  other- 
wise dislocated  the  country’s  economic  and  social  organization: 
the  whole  structure  of  Rumanian  society  having  remained  as  it 
was  before,  there  was  no  organic  reason  for  the  breaking  up  of  its 
feudal-agrarian  foundations  had  its  chief  beneficiaries  been  able 
to  preserve  them.  The  anxious  efforts  which  they  made  to  re- 
entrench themselves  on  the  heights  of  State  after  the  reform,  in 
order  to  retain  as  administrators  the  control  they  had  lost  as 
landlords,  j)rove  how  abnormal  had  been  the  granting  of  "land 
and  liberty’  in  1917. 

From  whatever  angle,  general  or  particular,  one  regards  the 
])ost-war  land  reforms,  it  is  their  social  aspect  which  stands  out, 
as  a revolutionary  change  which  will  leave  its  mark  upon  the 
future  history  of  Europe.  Nor  is  that  outcome  of  the  World 
^Var  ])erhaps  without  a widei’  political  significance.  Eastern 
Euroj)e  has  had  an  inordinate  share  of  invasions  and  wars  and 
revolutions.  This  ex])lains  in  a large  measure  the  economic  and 
social  backwardness  of  the  region.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  the 
j)resent  forcible  i-edress,  caused  by  the  stress  of  yet  another  and 
fearful  wai',  may  extract  some  good  for  the  world  at  large  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  retarded  so  long,  if  what  Professor 
Seignobos  said  in  1919  })roves  as  true  in  the  future  as  it  has 
proved  in  the  past.  Writing  on  the  ‘Downfall  of  Aristocracy  in 
Eastern  Europe’  he  said:  ‘We  seek  guarantees  against  a return 
of  fhe  war  s})irit.  What  regime  is  more  pacific  than  a democracy 
of  peasant  pro})rietors!  Since  the  world  began,  no  such  com- 
munity has  ever  desired  or  prej)ared  or  commenced  a war.’ 
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CHAPTER  I 

SOCIAL  FREEDOM  AND  POLITICAL  DEPENDENCE 

As  a nation,  the  Rumanians  have  suffered  more  than  their 
normal  share  of  warring  and  duress,  but  those  frequent  })olitical 
storm-clouds  have  not  been  without  a measure  of  silver-lining  to 
them.  ]\Iore  than  once  their  shadows  have  given  shelter  to 
popular  institutions  which  might  have  faded  beneath  a brighter 
political  sky ; popular  customs  and  rights  have  somehow  survived 
through  ases  when  rulers  were  wont  not  to  tolerate  them,  because 
in  those  times  either  rulers  could  not  exist  in  the  Rumanian 
regions,  or  had  more  than  their  work  cut  out  to  keep  themselves 
above  the  flood  of  invaders.  One  can  illustrate  the  }mradox  with 
the  marvellous  fate  of  the  Bessarabian  ])easants,  in  our  own  time. 
About  a century  ago,  Russia  tore  that  province  away  from  the 
body  of  the  Rumanian  Principality  of  Moldavia  and  set  about 
turning  it  into  a loyal  dependency.  It  had  a hard  life  under  the 
wilful  rule  of  the  Tsars ; but  because  these  princes  would  not  let 
any  ray  of  light  penetrate  to  the  masses,  either  by  way  of  self- 
government  or  of  education,  a whole  century  of  alien  discipline 
has  left  the  life  of  the  peasants  untouched.  They  now  return  to 
Rumania  as  after  a long  winter  sleej),  with  all  the  ways  which 
their  ancestors  took  with  them  in  1812 — with,  as  they  still  call  it, 
their  ‘^loldavian’  language  and  customs  and  traditions.  And 
this  is  but  the  most  recent  instance  of  the  curiously  double-sided 
fate  which  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Rumanian  people  during  fifteen 
centuries  and  more. 

From  the  time  when  the  Romans,  bending  before  the  onrush 
of  the  barbarians,  withdrew  their  legions  from  the  region  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Carpathians,  abandoning  what  had  been 
'Dacia  Felix’,  about  a.  d.  270,  its  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  an 
unbroken  chain  of  alien  invasions  and  intrusions ; more  of  them, 
probably,  and  more  varied  than  those  which  have  passed  over 
any  other  people  of  Europe.  Yet  in  spite  of  that,  or,  as  I believe, 
largely  because  of  that,  the  mass  of  the  people  was  able  to 
preserve  its  customs  and  ways  to  an  amazing  degree.  The  dis- 
tinctive costume  which  the  Rumanian  peasant  wears  every  day 
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is  still  identical,  from  headwear  to  footgear,  with  that  which 
common  people,  as  shown  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Trajan’s  column, 
had  worn  when  the  Romans  conquered  the  region  eighteen 
centuries  ago.  The  Romance  language  which  they  talk  has  sur- 
vived, as  a mystery  island  in  the  Slav  ocean  which  surrounds  it, 
and  which  in  the  political  and  religious  and  other  fields  has  more 
than  once  submerged  the  whole  region.  And  so  it  has  been  with 
many  customs  of  the  soil  and  with  the  ancient  rights  of  those  who 
tilled  it.  As  long  as  the  land  was  a prey  to  alien  invaders  and 
oppressors,  its  rulers  were  hard  pressed  to  preserve  their  estate ; 
they  could  hardly  find  means  to  try  to  increase  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  masses,  nor  could  they  take  the  risk  of  rousing  their  enmity 
by  such  an  attempt.  In  the  general  misfortunes  of  the  country 
the  Rumanian  peasant,  no  doubt,  has  had  to  bear  a heavy  share 
of  misery ; yet  he,  at  any  rate,  kept  the  freedom  of  his  own  person 
and  his  rights  to  the  use  of  the  land  in  times  when  in  the  civilized 
West  his  fellow  peasants  were  being  pressed  into  serfdom.  Not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Rumanians 
began  to  enter  upon  the  road  to  national  independence,  was  the 
peasantry  formally  deprived  of  its  title  to  the  land  and  of  the 
right  to  move  on  it  freely.  Rut  this  subjection,  which  could  not 
come  before,  had  fortunately  come  too  late.  The  system  was 
misbegotten  when  everywhere  the  towers  of  feudalism  were 
tottering  or  wei-e  being  successfully  stormed.  For  a while  it  was 
able  to  vegetate  in  that  uncongenial  period,  but  not  to  spread 
solid  roots ; and  it  broke  down,  therefore,  after  the  Great  War, 
more  speedily  and  completely  than  elsewhere  under  the  pressure 
of  tlie  I'eawakened  masses. 

The  Muldle  v/gra.  Jjmd  ami  people.  As  soon  as  the  Roman 
legions  had  abandoned  the  forts  and  entrenchments  which  pro- 
tected the  eastern  confines  of  the  Empire,  the  barbarian  hosts 
broke  through  the  gaj)  between  tlie  Black  Sea  and  the  Carpathians 
and  flooded  the  jdains  which  stretched  below  the  mountains  to 
the  Danube.  These  invaders  seemed  as  innumerable  as  they  were 
insatiable.  AVherever  they  passed  little  was  left  above  ground  of 
whatever  they  could  consume  or  carry  away  with  them ; and  any- 
thing else  that  stood  in  their  way  merely  roused  their  passion  for 
destroying,  as  they  j)assed  onwards  or  retreated  in  their  expe- 
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ditions.  Nothino;  was  safe  from  them  except  that  which  was  too 
lowly  and  weak  to  tempt  the  greed  or  pique  the  temper  of  these 
wild  nomad  warriors. 

Walls  or  princely  power  could  not  stem  the  invasion;  they 
only  drew  upon  them  the  blows  of  the  invaders.  And  so  the 
people  of  the  region  lost  the  art  of  living  in  cities,  as  well  as  that 
of  oro-anizino;  in  greater  numbers  for  better  government,  during 
the  many  centuries  in  which  the  barbarian  invasions  continued. 
Public  and  private  life  in  former  Dacia  was  reduced  to  very 
humble  and  sim])le  forms,  as  a means  of  natural  self-protection. 
The  old  ])olitical  hierarchy  and  organs  faded  away,  and  so  did  the 
inner  articulations  and  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  country.  Its 
sorely  harassed  and  badly  reduced  inhabitants  lived  in  small  dis- 
jointed communities  more  like  tribal  groiqis  than  anything  else, 
except  that  they  retained  a sense  of  their  kinship  and  of  common 
attachment  to  a vast  and  vague  Tara  Romdneascd  (Rumanian 
land).  The  organization  of  each  village  was  equally  simple.  Life 
and  wealth  of  all  being  equally  exposed  they  all  had  to  stand 
together ; there  was  no  room  for  stiff  hierarchical  forms.  Money 
economy  did  not  exist ; the  division  of  labour  was  rudimentary ; 
and  in  general  economic  and  social  life  was  bound  to  be  of  the 
simplest  when  the  village  had  always  to  hold  itself  ready  to  fly 
with  children  and  chattels  before  some  approaching  invader.  In 
the  absence  of  elaborate  and  active  central  authorities  requiring 
considerable  supplies  and  men  for  their  maintenance,  the  heads 
of  the  villages  did  not  acquire  till  later  on  in  the  period  the  power 
to  oppress  and  to  punish  which  elsewhere  the  executors  of  more 
exacting  masters  derived  from  their  functions. 

The  Rulers.  Under  the  restrained  and  fragile  rule  of  the  dornni 
each  village  was  in  effect  a self-governing  unit,  a judetie,  in 
charge  of  a judet  [judex)  the  most  active  authority  of  the  time.^ 
The  judet  united  in  his  person  all  the  functions  of  a feudal  lord: 
he  led  the  men  of  his  judetie  in  war;  he  judged  among  them  in 
peace;  he  gathered  taxes  for  the  ruler,  or  later  for  the  jiassing 


^ Tlie  judeti  were  themselves  divided  into  three  classes  ; (1)  the  cnezi,  descendants 
of  the  old  noble  caste,  held  the  charge  by  right  of  heritage,  and  their  children  had  an 
equal  right  to  rule  over  a proportionate  number  of  peasants ; (2)  the  juzi,  elected  or 
appointed,  held  the  office  temporarily;  (3)  the  vatamani  probably  were  bailiffs 
appointed  by  cnezi  who  had  jurisdiction  over  more  than  one  judetie. 
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barbarian  masters.  In  return  for  these  functions,  besides  beins: 
himself  exempted  from  taxes,  he  was  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  the 
])roduce  raised  by  the  villagers  and  he  could  claim  from  each 
peasant  three  days’  labour  in  the  year.  He  also  had  the  sole  right 
to  mill  and  to  sell  strong  beverages.  But  with  this  his  privileges 
and  ]n-ei'ogatives  ended — far  short  of  the  point  reached  by  those 
of  feudal  lords  in  the  West. 

The  linlcd.  The  chief  difference  from  the  West  lay  in  the 
status  of  the  peasantry.  The  peasants  were  altogether  free  in 
their  ])ersons  and  in  their  possessions.  They  could  move  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  liked,  tied  in  no  way  to  the  soil  or  to  the 
jtidcf,  excej)t  by  the  duty  of  jjaying  him  a reward  in  labour  and 
kind  for  services  rendered.  There  was  already,  however,  an 
excejjtion  to  that  general  rule.  i\Iost  of  the  villages  had  a class 
of  settlers  called  vecini  (neighbours),  who  had  probably  been 
made  pi’isoners  in  war.  These  people,  unlike  the  native  peasants, 
were  bound  to  the  land,  and  they  had  also  to  labour  many  more 
days  than  the  others  for  the  judet.  Originally  this  servile  class 
was  very  small,  but  it  appears  to  have  grown  in  time,  misfortune 
causing  some  of  the  free  peasants  to  barter  their  freedom  away 
for  a measure  of  protection  or  reward,  and  thus  to  become  rccini 
tied  to  the  land.  It  was  at  worst  only  a mild  form  of  serfdom ; it 
was  mitigated  in  effect  and  extension  by  the  custom  which  passed 
on  its  burdens  only  to  the  male  children  (perhaps  because  the 
orignal  vecmi  were  all  men,  ca])tured  in  battle,  but  their  wives 
free  native  women);  and  in  the  all-important  matter  of  a right 
to  use  the  land  the  vccini  enjoyed  exactly  the  same  rights  as 
the  free  peasants.^ 

^ The  origin  and  character  of  the  status  of  vecin  is  still  in  dispute.  For  a more 
recent  suininary  of  the  various  arguments,  see  G.  N.  Leon,  Istoria  Econoniiei  Puhlice 
la  liomdni,  Buearest,  1!)24,  pp.  57-72,  98-110,  and  115-20.  M.  Leon  divides  the 
Rumanian  j)easantry  into  three  categories:  (1)  mosneni  or  rdzesi,  who  owned  land  and 
were  free  in  their  persons,  paying  onlj'  tithe  and  a limited  labour  due ; (2)  cldcast.  who 
were  fre(>,  hut  had  no  land  of  their  own  and  worked  3-24  days  in  return  for  land ; 
(3)  rurndni  or  vecini,  wlio  were  serfs  with  or  without  land,  owing  service  without 
limit;  they  could  be  sold  with  or  without  the  estate  on  which  they  lived,  but  serfdom 
did  not  include  tluur  women  and  children,  in  which  respect  they  stood  better  than 
serfs  elsewhere.  4'his  remained  the  social  structure  till  the  reform  of  Jlavrocordat 
(174(i-  9). — M.  A.  1).  Xenoj)ol,  in  his  article  on  the  Histori/  of  the  Agrarian  Question, 
points  out  that  when  a serf  purchased  his  fn>edoin,  the  customary  formula  said  that 
he  ‘was  purchasing  himself  free  of  rumdnie  with  all  tliQ  land  he  possessed,  in  return 
for  a payment’.  Judicial  decisions  likewise  show  that  the  land  of  a rumdn  passed  into 
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Land  Tenure.  The  tenure  of  land  was  regulated  by  ancient 
customs  forming  a body  of  unwritten  ‘Rumanian  law’  [yus 
valachonmi).  Each  village  disposed  of  certain  stretches  of  land 
which  together  formed  the  hotar  (boundary)  and  were  the  com- 
mon patrimony  of  the  village  as  a whole.  The  bulk  of  the  hotar 
consisted  of  meadows,  grazing  and  woodland,  and  these  were 
used  jointly  by  the  whole  village.  The  arable  land  was  divided 
into  a number  of  equal  strips,  called  jireabie  in  Moldavia  and 
delnite  in  Muntenia,  decreasing  in  size  as  one  travelled  from  the 
plains  to  the  hills,  each  household  being  entitled  to  one  of  these 
strips.  Grazing  land  was  common.  The  judet  may  have  been 
entitled  to  more  than  one  strip,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
there  was  any  reserved  ‘demesne’.  Neither  had  the  damn  any 
superior  title  to  the  land ; his  rights  consisted  in  a claim  to  the 
tithe,  augmented  by  voluntary  gifts  on  festive  occasions.  There 
was  sufficient  land  with  which  to  endow  new  households  and 
the  strips  were  indivisible.  House,  garden,  plantation,  and 
arable  land  were  regarded  as  the  private  possession  of  the  indi- 
vidual householder,  passing  in  heritage  to  the  youngest  son.^ 
Such,  very  broadly,  was  the  structure  of  early  Rumanian 
society,  exclusively  rural  and  egalitarian.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
were  of  the  same  origin  and  led  the  same  life;  there  was  but 
the  merest  class  division,  based  less  on  pow’er  and  wealth  than 
on  a rudimentary  division  of  functions;  and  as  long  as  the 
supreme  hope  was  to  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  time 
with  bare  existence,  all  were  united  by  the  same  elementary 
interest,  which  forbade  rivalry  and  strife.  Nor  was  there  any 
reason  to  compete  for  possessions.  As  far  as  the  ordinary 
needs  of  life  were  concerned,  the  peasants  could  have  lacked 

the  hands  of  the  winning  side,  and,  therefore,  that  the  serf  dkl  not  lose  his  land  when 
he  sold  his  personal  freedom. 

1 Professor  lorga  adduced  philological  evidence,  in  a paper  submitted  to  the 
International  Congress  of  Agriculture  (Bucarest,  June  1929),  to  show  that  the  oldest 
agrarian  regime  among  the  Rumanian  people  was  that  of  an  agricultural  community. 
There  is  in  the  Rumanian  language  no  word  of  Latin  origin  to  indicate  a boundary, 
other  than  tnargine,  which  refers  to  geographical  and  not  to  legal  limits.  The  Latin 
words  referring  to  individual  possession,  finis  and  even  limes,  are  completely  lost. 
Their  meaning  is  contained  in  two  words  of  alien  origin:  granihl  (from  the  German 
Grenze),  which  now  serves  to  indicate  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  hotar  (from  the 
Magyar),  generally  used  in  reference  to  limits  of  property.  The  word  camp  does  not 
mean  the  determined  estate  of  a private  ownpr,  but  merely  the  arable  soil  under 
cultivation.  (Evolution  of  the  Rural  Question,  p.  2.) 
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little  if  anything  at  all.  They  had  a right  practically  to  the 
whole  of  the  land  and  to  the  whole  produce  of  their  labour. 
Their  superiors  in  the  village  only  took  whatever  land  w^as  left 
over  after  the  needs  of  the  householders  had  been  satisfied,  and 
they  could  not  have  aspired  to  more,  nor  did  they  till  much  on 
their  own,  for  there  was  no  market  for  the  surplus;  and  what 
they  received  in  kind  from  the  villagers  amply  satisfied  their 
personal  needs.  At  the  same  time,  the  tithe  of  corn  and  hay,  and 
the  three  days’  labour  in  the  year,  must  have  rested  lightly  on 
the  shoulders  of  that  free  and  frugal  peasantry. 

However  terrible,  then,  life  must  have  been  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Carpathians  under  the  constant  dread  of  bar- 
barian invaders,  there  was  in  that  external  instability  a peculiar 
safeguard  for  the  personal  and  economic  freedom  of  the  peasants 
against  possible  internal  oppressors.  All  efforts  to  build  up  power 
or  possessions  were  so  unpromising  as  not  to  be  worth  while. 
And  it  therefore  happened  that  the  old  sterling  customs  persisted 
unspoilt  as  long  as,  for  these  reasons,  there  were  no  scribes  to 
record  them  on  parchment  and  no  functionaries  to  dictate  their 
enforcement.  Agrarian  discords  began  to  germinate  below  the 
Carj)athians  only  when  quieter  times  dawned  for  the  region  and 
the  inhabitants  could  come  together  to  found  the  Rumanian 
Pi  ■incipalities. 

Foundation  of  the  Principalities,  When  the  tide  of  barbarian 
invasions  receded,  two  vassals  of  the  Hungarian  king  crossed  the 
mountains  and  gathering  together  the  broken  ties  between  the 
isolated  rural  groups,  established  the  Principalities  of  ^Moldavia 
and  Muntenia,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  respec- 
tively. Whether  it  was  the  lure  of  old  transmuted  memories 
which  set  these  people  moving  from  their  homes,  or  whether  they 
were  simply  wandering  in  search  of  a more  fruitful  soil  on  which 
to  setfle,  one  does  not  know ; but  it  was  in  any  case  not  a military 
exjiedition  and  all  the  circumstances  of  that  achievement  point 
to  a jieaceful  progress. 

Neither  of  the  two  founders  came  with  great  followings,  and 
the  Moldavian  prince  set  up  his  rule  against  the  will  of  his 
Himgai'ian  suzerain,  so  that  they  had  to  rely  iqion  the  friendly 
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welcome  of  the  established  })opulations  rather  than  upon  the 
prowess  of  whatever  armed  men  they  liad  in  their  train.  It  was 
a gathering  of  closely  kindred  clans  rather  than  a conquest  of  the 
weaker  by  the  stronger,  and  popular  tradition  has  recorded  that 
by  calling  the  event  pithily  the  descdlecare  (the  dismounting). 
The  new  men  crossed  the  Carpathians  by  one  of  the  high  })asses, 
travelled  to  where  the  valley  opened  into  the  plain,  where  they 
came  u})on  some  of  the  larger  villages,  and  having  proclaimed 
their  purpose  they  dismounted  from  their  horses  and  settled 
down  among  the  people  they  had  come  to  rally.  The  knowledge 
that  the  first  Rumanian  States  were  created  in  such  peaceful 
ways  is  imjjortant  because  it  explains  why  all  the  essential 
customs  of  the  people,  though  merely  traditional  and  unwritten, 
were  left  untouched  by  the  new  })olitical  masters.  Of  these 
customs,  evidently  none  concerned  the  people  so  much  as  their 
right  to  the  land,  a right  which  remained  unaffected  by  the 
historical  events  that  were  taking  place. 

No  written  law  concerning  these  rights,  or  any  others,  existed 
either  before  or  immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the  two 
principalities.  Their  continuation  is  proved  thereby  at  least  in 
a negative  way,  for  any  change  would  no  doubt  have  been 
decreed  in  writing,  as  were  other  matters  henceforward.  The 
first  written  documents  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  in  ^Moldavia,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  in  Mun- 
tenia;  they  were  mainly  concerned  with  confirming  existing 
rights  of  judetie,  now  a vassalage  under  a firmer  ruler,  which  it 
was  therefore  well  to  have  ratified  by  him.  Later,  written  judge- 
ments of  the  })i'inces,  dealing  with  cases  in  which  land  belonging 
to  one  village  had  been  encroached  upon  by  another,  show  that 
it  was  always  the  ]>eople  of  the  injured  village,  and  not  its  judet, 
who  pleaded  the  claim  against  the  usurper.  And  there  is  still 
better  proof  to  be  found  as  to  the  persistence  of  the  old  land 
customs  in  the  oldest  known  written  laws  of  the  Rumanian 
people,  the  ipravile  of  Vasile  lAipu  and  Mateiu  Bassarab,  neither 
of  which  know  anything  of  land  disputes  between  peasants, 
individually  or  jointly,  and  judet,  but  deal  in  regard  to  land 
tenure  only  with  boundary  disputes  between  villages  as  a whole. 
There  is  indeed  no  record  of  any  dispute  between  villagers  and 
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judet  concerning  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  land  as  long  as  the 
period  of  native  rule  lasted.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  hotar  must  invariably  have  been  regarded  as  belong- 
ing jointly  to  the  village  community. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  idea 
that  the  title  of  i\iG  judet  to  the  hotar  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
mass  of  the  villagers,  had  been  gaining  ground,  and  it  had  pene- 
trated also  into  the  two  old  laws  of  ^^asile  Lupu  and  IMateiu 
Bassarab.  But  it  was  as  yet  strictly  limited  by  the  right  of  each 
household  to  a ])iece  of  land,  and  by  the  strict  rule,  contained  in 
these  laws,  that  the  man  who  tilled  the  soil  with  his  labour  and 
his  seed  was  bound  to  give  a tenth  of  the  produce  to  him  who 
gave  the  land,  but  never  more  than  that.  I.,and  tenure,  in  short, 
continued  to  rest  on  the  principle  that  all  the  inhabitants  had 
an  ecpial  right  to  the  use  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  the  bulk  of 
what  they  ju'oduced  with  their  labour.  But  with  the  founding 
of  the  two  States  new  and  more  complex  political  and  social 
conditions  were  created  which  began  to  eat  into  that  just 
ancestral  system.  The  migrants  from  Hungary  had  brought  with 
them  knowledge  of  the  feudal  customs  which  prevailed  in  the 
country  from  which  they  came;  and,  in  addition,  Byzantine 
influence  was  introducing  in  IMuntenia  the  conception  of  property 
as  embodied  in  the  old  Roman  law.  Upon  the  prevailing  rela- 
tions, based  on  ecjual  and  independent  rights  between  the  local 
magnates  and  the  peasants,  there  were  now  being  grafted  the 
relations  based  on  ]>ersonal  service  and  liegedom  between  those 
magnates  and  the  central  rulers — a feudalized  superstructure 
uj)on  a ])atriarchal  base — and  in  time  .the  new  was  bound  to 
affect  what  remained  of  the  old. 

Ixdations  bctzceen princes  and  cnezi.  Altogether,  the  documents 
of  Ihe  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  show  that 
formally  the  foundation  of  the  ])rincipalities  in  no  way  affected 
the  traditional  Rumanian  law.  As  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
concerned,  oiezi  and  ])easants  kej)t  the  status  and  the  relations 
in  which  they  had  formerly  stood  to  each  other.  But  in  reality 
the  natural  background  of  their  relations  had  inevitably  shifted 
as  soon  as  central  political  rulers  had  come  upon  the  scene.  If  it 
took  some  time  before  the  effect  of  this  wrought  itself  out  upon 
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the  status  of  the  peasants,  on  that  of  the  cnezi  it  reacted  at  once. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  their  class  moved  from  the  village  to  the 
court.  The  confirmation  of  their  existing  rights  and,  esj^ecially, 
the  granting  of  new  privileges  were  henceforward  in  the  hand  of 
the  ])rinces ; while,  in  their  turn,  the  princes  had  to  depend  for 
pomp  and  power  upon  the  service  of  the  upper  class.  A new  sun 
had  risen,  but  its  light  and  warmth  were  intercepted  by  the 
satellites,  whoseshadow  alone  spread  ever  wider  over  the  villages. 

Whether  the  princes  brought  with  them  knowledge  of  western 
feudal  custom  or  not,  it  was  in  any  case  only  natural  that  if  the 
rights  of  existing  communities  over  their  hotnre  were  resj)ected, 
such  land  as  had  not  yet  been  appropriated  should  come  to  be 
regarded  as  within  the  lordship  of  the  prince.  Likewise,  those 
villages  which  stood  under  a temporary  judct  were  henceforward 
considered  as  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  princes,  as 
sate^  domnesfi  (princely  villages).  So  that  at  least  two  categories 
of  jndet  no  longer  owed  their  status  to  hereditary  rights  or  to  the 
trust  of  the  village,  but  to  the  favour  of  the  princes.  Hence- 
forward it  was  the  prince  who  granted  the  judefie  over  the  safe 
domnesfi,  for  a certain  period  or  for  life,  or,  more  rarely,  as  an 
hereditary  gift,  to  those  who  had  served  him  or  pleased  him. 
And  it  was  the  ])rince  who  from  the  wastes  so  far  unappro])riated 
occasionally  allotted  to  individuals  or  to  monasteries  fresh  hofare 
with  the  right  to  set  up  new  villages  and  to  exercise  hereditary 
judefie  over  them.  These  new  villages  usually  were  known  by  the 
name  of  the  founder — satul  Albestilor,  satul  Negrestilor,  &c., 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  jn-esent  Albesti,  Negresti,  c'cc. — and 
originally  their  judefie  could  not  be  alienated  from  the  family  of 
the  founder.  It  was,  therefore,  clearly  a privilege  rather  than  a 
property;  and  the  princely  urice  (deeds  of  gift)  explicitly  prove, 
indeed,  that  they  gave  away  the  judefie  of  the  village  but  not 
the  ownership  of  its  hotar. 

Emergence  of  upper  class.  With  nothing  altered,  therefore,  in 
the  outward  status  and  legal  rights  of  the  judet,  subtle  changes 
were  nevertheless  transforming  them  into  an  upper  class  with 
interests  and  claims  and  customs  increasingly  diverging  from 

' sa<=  village  (in  Albanian  fmt)  is  of  Thracian  origin  in  the  opinion  of 
O.  Densusianu,  but  M.  Bogrea  traces  it  back  to  the  Latin  fossaturn. 
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those  of  the  common  people.  At  first,  perhaps,  those  changes 
were  more  ])sychological  than  material.  \Yitli  the  creation  of 
central  authorities,  dispensing  justice  and  favours,  thejudet  had 
to  look  to  the  princes  and  no  longer  to  the  people  for  advance- 
ment ; they  began  to  leave  the  village,  seeking  functions  at  Court, 
for  which  there  Avas  ever-groAving  opportunity.  Wars  and  the 
frequent  changes  of  rulers  offered  chances  for  profitable  adven- 
tures or  intrigues.  Contact  AA’ith  foreign  peoples  led  to  changes 
in  customs  and  dress,  and  thereby  to  more  obvious  differences 
from  the  common  people  of  the  land.  One  can  AA^ell  see,  moreover, 
hoAv  the  building  of  a ncAV  village,  held  from  the  prince  and  named 
after  its  founder,  must  have  given  him  and  liis  family  a pro- 
prietary sense,  if  not  a right,  over  the  settlement.  Similarly, 
though  such  gifts  of  judetle  Avere  relatively  feAvq  the  confirmation 
of  existing  hereditary  rights  AA^ere  many,  and  as  these  deeds  came 
to  be  recorded  in  Aviiting,  Avhile  the  rights  of  the  peasants  re- 
mained customary,  this  also  helped  to  give  a more  solemn  ring 
to  the  titles  of  the  upper  class ; and  claims  passed  on  merely  by 
Avord  of  mouth  could  more  easily  be  denied  or  garbled,  by  those 
Avho  held  ])OAver,  than  rights  laid  doAvn  in  black  on  Avhite.  Alto- 
gether, the  neAV  life  gave  the  upper  class  fresh  ambitions  and  neAV 
poAvers,  Avhich  they  felt  less  reluctant  to  abuse  as  their  ties  AA'ith 
the  villagers  loosened. 

Some  of  these  abuses  Avere  sjmradic,  the  successful  tricks  of 
individuals  for  their  oAvn  profit  and  to  the  loss  of  a particular 
village.  In  some  cases,  e.  g.,  they  obtained  the  prince’s  sanction 
for  selling  their  jndctie,  or,  Avhat  Avas  more  serious,  part  of  the 
Aullage  land  Avhich  had  not  yet  l)een  })ut  into  cultiAmtion.  But 
these  Avere  isolated  wrongs,  and  their  effects  not  oj)pressiA’e,  as 
land  AA'as  still  plentiful  and  its  Aadue  altogether  depended  on  the 
people  settled  on  it,  Avho  had  to  be  conciliated.  A real  agrarian 
])i-oblem  began  Avhen  the  new  ruling  faction  set  about  extending 
its  Avealtli  and  piivileges,  as  a class,  at  the  ex])ense  of  the 
peasantry.  The  Aau’ious  functions  knoAvn  as  boierii  (Russian — 
boyar;  Sku'onic — bohjar),  created  by  the  neAV  rule,  AA’ere  a 
mon()})oly  of  these  men,  avIio  thus  came  to  be  knoAvn  as  the  boiar 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  their  segregation  as  a land-OA\ning 
uj)per-class  Avas  furthered  by  the  uneasy  early  life  of  the  tAvo 
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Principalities.  Invasions  were  now  rarer,  though  not  ended, 
but  wars  for  the  throne  drained  many  a village  of  its  popula- 
tion. Peasants  from  less  fertile  lands  would  move  to  such 
emptied  villages;  and  great  efforts  were  also  made  to  attract 
foreign  settlers  for  repopulating  old  villages  or  for  building  up 
new  ones,  the  princes  usually  exempting  these  new  settlements, 
called  for  this  reason  slobozii  ( = freedoms ; S\av  — svobodi,  Bulg.  = 
sloboden),  of  all  taxes,  for  a number  of  years.  These  foreign 
immigrants  were  settled  always  with  the  status  of  vecini ; more- 
over, they  came  from  regions  densely  populated  and  more 
developed  economically,  where  in  consecpience  the  rule  of  the 
landlord  was  heavier,  and  the  Rumanian  landlords  now  treated 
them  likewise.  It  was  inevitable  that  gradually  that  sterner 
treatment  should  be  extended  to  the  native  inhabitants.’^  Land 
was  held  in  these  new  or  repopulated  villages  by  the  same  rules 
as  in  the  old,  but  the  newcomers  not  unlikely  looked  upon  the 
judet,  from  whom  each  received  his  part,  as  a dispenser  of 
strange  possessions,  with  power  to  give  or  to  refuse — in  short 
as  a master,  and  so  they  began  to  know  him  as  the  stdpdn 
(=  master;  ^\a,\.  = stopanu).  Socially  and  politically,  therefore, 
the  boiars  were  drawing  away  from  the  village;  and  the  same 
circumstances  which  brought  this  about  also  welded  them  into 
an  upper  class  with  privileges  to  defend  and  increasing  needs  to 

The  beginniiigs  of  serfdom.  One  can  give  here  only  the  briefest 
sketch  of  the  motives  which  impelled  the  boiar  class  to  covet  the 
land  and  the  liberty  of  the  peasants,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
they  succeeded  in  grasping  them.  It  was  not  a short  and  sudden 
process.  On  the  contrary,  it  spread  over  several  centuries.  The 
boiars  continuously  nibbled  at  the  patrimony  of  the  villagers  as 
their  own  needs  and  chances  slowly  rose,  during  the  despondent 
period  of  Turkish  domination;  but  it  was  only  after  the  repulse 
of  the  Turks,  Avhen  the  country  enjoyed  fresh  security  and  when 
more  active  relations  with  the  West  gave  value  to  its  surplus  of 
produce — then  only  was  a final  determined  assault  made  upon 

1 St.  Antiin,  Chestia  Tdrdneascd,  p.  96.  On  the  other  hand,  colonies  of  Rumanian 
peasants  were  found  in  Galicia  governed  according  to  the  valacliorum,  which  in 
Poland  constituted  a privileged  regime.  (Rosetti,  Penlru  Ce  . . . p.  73.) 
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the  land  and  labour  of  the  peasantry,  well  on  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

It  has  been  customary  with  writers  on  this  subject  to  see  two 
periods  in  the  action  which  reduced  the  Rumanian  peasantry  to 
serfdom.  The  dividing  line,  on  this  view,  was  formed,  roughly, 
by  the  Turkish  conquest  of  the  provinces,  the  peasants  retaining 
most  of  their  old  rights  that  side  of  the  line,  when  strong  native 
princes  still  ruled  over  the  land,  but  gradually  losing  them  after 
the  line  was  crossed  and  government  passed  into  alien  hands  and 
decayed.  This  reading  of  events  would  be  justified  in  so  far  as 
the  })easants  were  the  likeliest  jirey  for  the  fabulously  corrupt 
administrators  which,  under  Turkish  rule,  dropped  like  locusts 
upon  the  land.  When  everyday  life  was  one  long  abuse  it  must 
have  been  hardest  for  the  })easant,  for  he  had  little  to  spare  and 
could  not  make  good  his  loss  from  any  one  lowlier  than  himself. 
Rut  these  were  the  accidentals  of  the  time  rather  than  of  his 
standing,  and  in  any  case  not  the  springs  of  his  fall  in  status.  For 
these  one  must  look  to  the  circumstances  which  shaped  the 
country’s  social  evolution,  such  as  those  we  have  described  as 
creating  an  iipj^er  class  with  characteristic  ambitions  and  powers. 
The  first  formal  inroad  u})on  the  independent  status  of  the 
])easantry  followed  indeed  a material  stej)  in  the  organizing  of 
the  central  power,  on  its  military  side,  and  it  was  made  when 
that  ])ower  reached  its  highest  glory,  before  the  Turks  finally 
crushed  it. 

The  loss  of  freedom.  In  three  highly  instructive  papers  read 
by  General  R.  Rosetti  before  the  Rumanian  Academy,^  he  has 
shown  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  armies 
wei-e  based  on  the  general  duty  of  all  those  who  owned  land,  or 
had  a right  to  use  it,  to  share  in  the  defence  of  the  country ; and, 
further,  that  the  ordnance  services  were  of  the  simplest,  because 
the  peasants  were  obliged  to  bring  their  own  arms  and  food  with 
Ihem  whenever  the  alarm  was  raised.  In  other  words,  in  a time 
of  continuous  warfare  the  country’s  defence  was  based  on  a 
levee  eii  masse,  that  is,  on  the  goodwill  of  the  jieasants  and  on  their 
ability  to  keej)  themselves  and  their  horses  provisioned;  and  this 

* Memoiks  of  the  n istorical  Section,  Series  III,  tom.  iv,  Mem. !),  1925 ; Studies 
on  the  Manner  in  u'hich  U’«r  was  made  by  il^tefan  the  Great,  145-1-1504. 
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presumed  tliat  they  had  to  be  allowed  if  not  the  whole  at  least 
a wide  margin  of  their  traditional  economic  and  social  indepen- 
dence. This  military  system  was  radically  changed,  however,  by 
Mihaiii  the  Brave  (of  Muntenia,  159T-lb01).  Partly  because  of 
the  need  of  opposing  a more  disciplined  force  to  the  increasing 
pressure  of  the  Turks,  and  ])artly  because  of  the  roving  ambitions 
of  this  warrior-])rince,  Mihaiu  the  Brave  for  the  first  time 
equipped  a standing  professional  army.  In  this  the  trained  and 
better  equipped  cnezi  and  judeti  no  doubt  played  an  imjiortant 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  peasants  were  no  longer 
needed  as  willing  soldiers,  but  they  were  needed  the  more  as 
compliant  labourers,  as  the  central  power  now  required  con- 
siderable supplies  for  its  military  establishment,  as  well  as  for  the 
payment  of  the  heavy  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan.  And  so  it  was 
IMiliaiu  the  Brave — the  only  Bumanian  })iince  to  have  achieved 
the  feat  of  bringing  all  the  Rumanian  lands  under  his  scej)tre — 
who  at  the  height  of  his  ])ower  bound  all  the  peasants  to  the  land ; 
though,  according  to  M.  Phillipide,  iMihaiu  merely  generalized 
and  gave  legal  sanction  to  a custom  which  was  already  wide- 
spread. lie  decreed  that  all  those  who  were  settled  on  land  whose 
judetic  belonged  to  another  individual,  which  was  the  general 
rule,  should  be  vecini;  and  then  it  was  that  the  name  of  rumdn, 
by  which  the  jieasant  was  commonly  known  in  Muntenia,  came 
to  mean  the  same  as  vecin.  In  Muntenia,  serfdom  became  the 
normal  status  of  most  of  the  peasants. 

The  conditions  of  the  peasantry  have  not  always  been  identi- 
cal in  the  two  provinces.  Serfdom  spread  more  rapidly  in  Mun- 
tenia than  in  ^Moldavia ; on  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Muntenian  vecin  never  suffered  the  iniquities  of  which  his 
Moldavian  fellow  was  the  victim,  under  the  influence  of  the 
oppressive  customs  which  were  pi'ofitably  employed  by  the 
neighbouring  Polish  nobles.  Most  of  the  time  there  was  some 
difference  between  the  position  of  the  peasants — both  in  law 
and  in  practice — in  the  two  provinces,  but  this  was  mainly 
in  details;  so  that  in  such  a general  sketch  as  this  it  is  more 
convenient  to  treat  the  two  groups  as  one  class,  except  where 
differences  between  them  become  deei)er  and  more  characteristic. 

Even  without  a general  decree  the  reducing  of  the  peasants 
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to  tlie  status  of  vecin  was  proceeding  apace,  either  by  fair  means, 
the  peasant  consenting  to  it,  or  by  the  use  of  false  witnesses  who 
were  made  to  declare  that  this  or  that  peasant  was  descended  of 
vecini.  In  ^Moldavia  the  vecin  was  free  to  go  wherever  he  liked 
if  he  could  prove  that  he  or  his  parents  had  sometime  owned 
property,  however  small,  but  this  proof  was  difficult  to  give  and 
made  the  peasant’s  freedom  illusory  in  practice.  Formerly  the 
vecini  had  been  an  exception,  but  they  formed  a majority  by  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  during  the  first  half  of 
that  century  the  bulk  of  the  peasants  fell  into  villeinage.  The 
boiars  even  attempted  to  have  all  the  jjeasants  who  had  lived 
twelve  years  in  one  of  their  villages  declared  as  vecini.  But  the 
Prince,  Constantin  Duca,  by  no  means  one  of  the  best,  rebuked 
them  severely,  for  even  'the  pagans  purchase  their  slaves  and  set 
them  free  after  seven  years  or  sooner ; but  you  are  Christian,  and 
pay  not  for  him,  and  he  being  Christian  like  you,  yet  you  would 
make  him  a serf  for  ever’. 

The  first  act  in  this  process  of  subjection  was  abruptly 
brouglit  to  an  end  by  Constantin  iMavi’ocordat.  The  many  taxes 
which  the  iMuntenian  ])easants  had  to  bear  during  the  Phanariote 
regime  were  increased  considerably  by  the  abuses  of  the  collec- 
tors; there  is  evidence  of  this  in  a decree  of  Constantin  Bran- 
coveanu  who  threatens  with  hanging  those  collectors  who  should 
take  more  than  ‘is  written’.  These  abuses  caused  whole  villages 
to  l)e  broken  u])  and  flee  across  the  Danube,  which  reduced  the 
sources  of  public  revenue.  Between  1741  and  1746,  77.000  tax- 
])aying  families  left  iMuntenia,  out  of  a total  of  147,000;  for  in 
tlie  democratically  organized  Ottoman  society  the  rights  of  land- 
lords over  tlie  labour  and  jierson  of  the  peasants  were  more 
liberally  circumscribed.  This  led  Mavrocordat  to  decree,  in  1746, 
that  ‘those  who  return  to  their  lands  shall  be  freed  of  rumdnie\ 
As  ruler  of  Moldavia,  Mavrocordat  decreed  the  emancijiation  of 
the  vecini  in  the  northern  jirovince  also,  in  1749.  Serfdom, 
therefore,  was  abolished  earlier  here  than  in  the  advanced  West; 
and  it  was  abolished  at  the  height  of  jiolitical  decadence. 

'I'he  urbarial  system  inaugurated  by  iMavrocordat  was  a 
mixed  regime,  reducing  serfdom  without  according  complete 
freedom.  It  was  the  first,  though  as  yet  vague,  enactment 
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towards  the  emancijiation  of  both  land  and  peasants,  mitigating 
the  ])easants’  obligations  but  also  limiting  their  rights  to  land. 
The  system  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  landloi  ds  to  grant  the 
peasant  cultivators  certain  portions  of  land — thus  recognizing  the 
peasants’  ancient  rights — and  also  timber  for  building  and  fuel. 
In  their  turn  the  peasants  were  obliged  to  ]>ay  the  tithe  and  to 
render  certain  labour  servitudes,  from  eight  to  twelve  days 
yearly,  the  system  thus  consecrating  but  also  defining  and 
limiting  the  landlords’  feudal  rights.  ^Moreover,  a formal  act, 
signed  by  all  the  boiars  and  the  chief  prelates,  gave  the  j^easant, 
a ‘brother  in  Christ’,  ‘subjected  by  an  evil  custom’,  the  right 
to  purchase  his  full  freedom  by  a payment  of  ten  piastres.  It 
was  the  first  step  towards  transforming  the  title  to  land  into 
private  ownership,  but  with  the  maintenance  of  servitudes  in 
favour  of  the  peasants.  It  was  also  the  first  attempt  of  the  State 
to  intervene  between  the  two  rural  classes.  Under  serfdom  the 
])easants  were  altogether  dependent  on  the  landlords;  under 
the  urharial  system  the  State  intervenes  with  precise  regulations 
and  with  suj)ervising  agents.  But  these  agents  merely  used 
their  powers  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  boiars,  and  to 
enrich  themselves.  Thus  the  urharial  system  was  never  more 
than  a mild  improvement  on  the  full  serfdom  which  had 
preceded  it.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  of  these  Princes,  whose 
French  education  made  them  accessible  to  the  humanitarian 
views  of  the  eighteenth  century  philosophers,  was  to  secure  the 
peasants  against  the  abuses  of  the  boiars.  Constantin  Mavro- 
cordat  extracted  from  the  Moldavian  boiars  a definition  of  veciti 
which  declared  it  to  mean  ‘a  peasant  who  has  his  own  land, 
which  he  has  inherited,  with  no  right  to  abandon  the  soil’. 
.\mong  the  minor  advantages  obtained  by  the  peasants  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  exemption  from  tithe 
for  their  gardens ; orchards  planted  by  themselves  had  never  been 
subjected  to  tithe. 

The  increase  in  servitudes.  The  efforts  of  the  upper  class  to  tie 
the  peasants  to  the  land  were  natural  enough,  for  the  boiars  lived 
altogether  from  the  tithes  of  their  villages.  Later,  villeinage 
became  the  instrument  for  extracting,  without  risk  of  losing  the 
goose  that  laid  the  eggs,  ever  heavier  dues  from  the  villagers. 

1569.69 
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Not  only  liad  the  personal  needs  of  the  boiars  vastly  increased,  as 
contact  with  Turkish  pashas  and  Polish  nobles  initiated  them  into 
the  delights  of  eastern  luxury ; they  also  needed  a great  deal  of 
money  to  purchase  from  the  corrupt  and  frequently  changing 
rulers  favours  or  merely  freedom.  And  now  they  also  had  a 
market  for  any  surplus  corn.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Turkey  increased  the  sup])lies  of  corn  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  draw  from  the  Rumanian  provinces,  at  prices 
fixed  as  it  pleased  the  Porte.  This  imposition,  of  course,  added 
another  weight  to  the  misery  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  the  bargain, 
Avere  often  abused  and  maltreated  by  the  agents  charged  Avith 
the  collection  of  the  grain.  Rut  to  the  landlords  it  opened  a door 
to  easy  gain,  as  Avhat  they  sold  to  the  Porte  had  been  groAvn  for 
them  Avith  the  seed  and  oxen  and  labour  of  their  villagers.  About 
the  same  })eriod  JeAAUsh  immigrants,  coming  from  Poland,  began 
to  settle  in  Moldavia,  and  to  teach  the  Moldavian  landlords  the 
art  of  making  vegetable  alcohol.  Stills  AA’ere  set  up  eA^eryAAdiere 
for  the  making  of  alcohol  from  corn  and  potatoes,  the  landlords 
engaging  to  that  end  increasingly  in  cultiA'ation  on  their  oaa’O 
account. 

Thei'efore  the  landlords  sought  to  get  from  their  A’illagers 
heavier  serAuce,  both  in  its  quantity  and  in  its  kind.  Formerly, 
Avhen  the  judet  needed  corn  merely  for  his  oA\m  consumption. 
Avhich  he  obtained  from  the  tithe,  and  rarely  engaged  in  farming 
on  his  OAvn,  the  servitudes  of  the  peasants,  as  their  name,  clacd 
(Serb  = //u/rrt)^  ini])lies,  Avere  used  for  light  labours,  such  as  moA\'- 
ing  and  easy  carting.  But  noAV  the  boiars  AA'anted  as  much  corn 
as  they  could  get ; they  began  to  cultiA^ate  the  spare  lands,  the 
villagers  doing  the  ])loughing  and  soAving  and  harA^esting  during 
the  days  Avhich  they  had  to  labour  for  the  landlord.  But  for  this 
piu])ose  the  old  due  of  three  days  in  the  year  could  not  haA’e  been 
enough.  It  is  likely  that,  here  and  there,  the  peasants  Avere  made 
to  AA'ork  more,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  it,  till  Ave  come  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1742  Ave  find  the  priors  of 
the  monasteries,  oAvners  of  A'ast  lands,  successfully  demanding 
that  their  villagers  should  Avork  for  them  tAvelve  days  in  the  year. 


* Ordinarily  the  fiathering  a(  wliicli  peasants  meet  to  help  one  among  themselves, 
making  a festivity  of  the  occasion  ; in  general,  frieiully  light  help  they  give  each  other. 
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with  tlieir  hands  or  with  their  carts,  as  tJie  priors  may  wish. 
There  is  no  corresponding  decree  for  the  villages  of  lay  owners ; 
contemporary  documents  show  that  in  those  villages  six  days 
were  served  by  the  peasants  in  the  year. 

From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  claims  of  the 
landlords  for  more  service  became  frequent  and  insistent;  and 
from  that  time  conditions  differed  more  widely  in  the  two 
provinces.  The  Moldavian  boiars  had  occasion  to  learn  from 
various  contacts  how  the  j)easants  slaved  in  Poland  and  Russia; 
they  demanded  and  secured  from  Grigorie  Ghika,  rej)uted  one  of 
the  best  ])rinces  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a decree  allowing  them 
to  claim  twelve  days’  service  from  their  villagers  (Jan.  1,  1766). 
(Moreover,  the  decree  contained  an  innovation  which  was  to 
j)rove  the  insidious  means  for  the  true  enslavement  of  the 
peasantry.  Whereas  till  then  the  peasants’  service  had  been 
measured  by  the  actual  time  spent  in  doing  it,  this  decree  now 
fixed  the  quantity  of  labour  which,  according  to  its  nature,  each 
peasant  must  perform  in  one  day.  This  nart  (Turkish,  nark  = iixyi) 
was  twice  or  thrice  as  heavy  as  that  which  a normal  man  could 
do  in  a normal  day.  In  a country  with  only  the  caricature  of 
government  and  justice  this  was  an  easy  way  of  indenturing  the 
labour  of  the  peasants,  though  the  landlords  never  ceased  to 
press  for  an  increase  in  the  formal  obligations  of  the  villagers. 
Early  in  1775  the  great  boiars,  led  by  the  Primate  Gavril  Cali- 
mach,  complained  of  the  losses  they  had  suffered  through  the 
abolition  of  vecini,  and  asked  to  be  compensated  by  obliging  the 
peasants  to  give  them  one-tenth  of  their  working  days,  just  as 
they  had  to  give  one-tenth  of  their  produce.  It  was  only  two  and 
a half  years  later  that  this  demand  was  to  some  extent  granted, 
the  Prince  adding  to  the  decree  of  1766  various  obligations  which 
amounted  to  five  more  fixed  labour  days,  as  well  as  an  undeter- 
mined number  of  days  for  the  repair  of  dams  and  ditches.  In 
1805,  when  the  Turkish  hold  on  the  principalities  was  already 
crumbling  away,  the  Moldavian  boiars  actually  endeavoured  to 
get  from  the  Porte  a revision  of  the  peasants’  dues.  In  a petition 
sent  to  Constantinople  by  ‘ the  very  humble  and  obedient  Metro- 
tropolitan,  bishops  and  all  great  boiars  of  (Moldavia’  they  ad- 
mitted that  till  then  the  peasants  had  worked  not  more  than 
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twelve  days  in  the  year;  yet  they  begged  ‘that  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Power  should  take  them  under  its  protection’,  and 
should  authorize  them  to  claim  one-tenth  of  labour  days  just 
as  they  were  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  the  produce.  Political 
circumstances  did  not  leave  the  Porte  an  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  that  request,  but  the  boiars  obtained  locally  further 
})rivileges  which  brought  the  total  servitudes  due  from  the 
peasants  to  130-40  days  yearly,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
experienced  and  very  conservative  boiar  Sturdza.  Why  the 
|)easants  should  have  stood  such  impositions  though  no  longer 
bound  to  the  land  may  be  ex])lained  only  by  the  state  of  moral 
and  physical  lassitude  into  which  they  had  fallen;  also,  all  the 
land  was  now  occupied,  if  not  actually  cultivated.  But  that  they 
were  tempted  to  flee  their  life  of  slavery  when  they  had  a chance 
is  shown  by  the  reservation  made  by  the  boiars  themselves  in 
1805,  that  the  villages  adjoining  Muntenia  and  the  Turkish 
districts  should  be  held  to  only  half  the  labour  exacted  from  the 
others.  Even  so,  the  new  arrangements  were  in  many  places 
passively  resisted  by  the  villagers  and  could  never  be  applied. 

The  subjection  of  the  ])easantry  never  reached  such  limits  in 
Muntenia,  where  conditions  were  less  propitious  for  economic 
develo})ment,  and  outside  influences  less  corroding.  The  peasants 
remained  vecini  till  1746,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  had  gradually 
been  harnessed  to  more  labour  than  the  traditional  three  days. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  increase  was  not  severe.  We  find  Alexan- 
der Y})silanti  (1774-82)  decreeing  twelve  days’  labour,  more, 
apj)arently,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Moldavian  example  than 
under  the  j)ressure  of  local  needs,  for  the  boiars  were  ])ermitted 
to  transform  into  ])ayments  the  servitudes  of  which  they  could 
not  make  use;  and  Part  ^T  of  the  code  of  Carada  (1812-18)  had 
to  ])rovide  ])enalties  for  those  landlords  who  claimed  less  from 
their  villagers  than  the  prescribed  twelve  days.  Contemporary 
documents  suggest,  indeed,  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eight  eenth  century  and  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  the  servitudes 
of  the  Muntenian  j)easants  were  nearer  to  six  than  to  twelve 
days.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  claim  by  the  boiars  to  one-tenth 
of  the  labour  days ; nor,  which  is  more  conclusive,  that  a nart  was 
ever  fixed  for  the  laboui-  days  in  the  lower  Rumanian  province. 
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Limitation  of  right  to  land.  If  the  burdens  of  the  peasantry 
had  become  very  heavy,  its  existence,  at  any  rate,  had  been 
safeguarded  by  the  traditional  right  to  the  use  of  all  the  available 
land.  That  right  had  been  the  foundation  of  ancient  custom  in 
all  the  regions  inhabitetl  by  Rumanians.  I.,ater  on  it  was  con- 
firmed by  many  princely  decrees  and,  in  identical  terms,  by  the 
two  oldest  written  laws,  the  pravile  of  Vasile  Lupu  and  iMateiu 
Rassarab.  The  land  law  (urbariu)  of  Grigore  Calimach  reaffirmed 
it  as  late  as  1768,  Art.  XV  stating  clearly  that  a peasant  who  })aid 
his  dues  in  kind  and  labour  had  a right  to  all  the  land  he  needed. 
Resides  much  other  evidence  there  is  finally  a petition,  dated 
28th  February  1803,  from  the  boiars  of  the  [Moldavian  divan, 
which  shows  that  before  they  could  let  any  surplus  of  the  village 
‘boundary’  the  landlords  had  to  ask  the  villagers  whether  they 
did  not  want  it  themselves ; and  further  to  safeguard  them 
against  rash  or  unfair  decisions,  the  villagers  were  given  a year 
within  which  they  might  claim  back  land  which  they  had  first 
refused  and  which  in  consequence  had  been  let  to  an  outsider. 
Such  old  village  plans  as  have  been  found  show  that  everywhere 
the  arable  land  was  divided  into  equal  strips,  without  any 
domain  reserve,  the  lord  of  the  village  being  evidently  only 
entitled  to  the  use  of  one  or  a few  of  the  normal  strips.  Hence 
there  is  no  doubt  that  originally  the  })easants  were  entitled  to 
use  the  whole  extent  of  the  cultivable  land,  and  this  right  re- 
mained untouched  throughout  the  worst  political  decadence. 
During  that  j)eriod  the  rulers,  mostly  foreigners,  were  appointed 
by  the  Porte  and  frequently  changed ; they  had  no  need  to  attach 
the  uj:)])er-class  to  themselves  by  granting  them  feudal  privileges 
of  lordship  over  the  land.^  Rut  when  Russia  assumed  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Rumanian  principalities  and  thus  prepared  the 

^ Tlie  Rumanian  people  had  never  known  the  feudalism  of  Western  Europe. 
The  cnezi  had  only  had  a relative  inlluenee;  like  the  later  boiars,  they  were  merely  the 
Prince’s  adjutors.  That  is  why  the  peasants  had  never  risen  against  their  servi- 
tudes; for  that  would  have  been  a revolt  not  against  feudal  landlords,  themselves 
opposed  to  the  i)rince,  but  against  the  ruler’s  own  men  and  establishment.  {Cf.  Leon, 
op.  cit.,  p.  103.) — Nominally,  the  boiars,  divided  into  great  and  small,  were  merely 
a bureaucratic  nobility;  but  they  had  gained  hold  of  the  land,  and  on  their 
estates  they  exercised  almost  autocratic  powers.  The  clergy  were  enjoying  an 
autonomous  administration,  like  a medieval  guild.  The  mass  of  the  peasants  were 
servile,  under  the  protection  of  their  boiars.  The  State  only  had  direct  control 
over  two  restricted  sections  of  the  population:  the  rdzesi,  who  were  yeomen 
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end  of  Turkish  domination  (Treaties  of  Kiitshiik  Kainardji,  1772 
and  of  Jassy,  1792),  and  insisted  on  the  ajjpointment  of  native 
j)rinces  for  a fixed  period  of  seven  years  (Convention  of  1802), 
then  only  did  the  ancient  land  rights  of  the  peasantry  suffer 
their  first  diminution. 

The  first  measure  for  limiting  the  peasants’  right  to  the  use 
of  the  land  was  a decree  of  the  Moldavian  ruler,  Alexander 
iMoi’uzzi,  who  in  1803  allowed  the  landlords  to  reserve  for  their 
own  use  one-fourth  of  the  meadow  land,  the  peasants’  grazing 
rights  being  limited  for  each  household  to  sixteen  large  animals 
in  Pessarabia,  twelve  in  the  ^Moldavian  ])lains,  and  six  in  the 
mountain  regions;  ‘any  hay  they  may  still  want  the  inhabitants 
shall  buy  elsewhere’  (Art,  XIX).  This  title  to  a ‘domain’  was 
considerably  extended  after  the  Convention  of  Ackermann  (1826) 
which  gave  the  Kumanian  princij^alities  internal  autonomy, 
under  the  joint  protectorate  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  the  right 
to  be  ruled  by  native  j^rinces.  The  first  national  prince  to  occupy 
the  Moldavian  throne  after  that  dark  period  was  also  the  first 
to  grant  what  the  Phanariote  princes  had  refused  to  allow.  By  a 
decree  of  10th  iMarch  1828,  lonita  Sturdza  severely  restricted 
the  ])easants’  ancient  rights  to  the  unlimited  use  of  the  land. 
In  order,  it  said,  ‘that  the  j^erjietual  landlord  shall  not  remain 
without  the  meadow  and  arable  land  which  he  needs,  both  arable 
and  meadow  land,  including  wood  clearings,  shall  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  two  j)arts  of  ai’able  land  and  meadows  shall  be 
given  to  the  inhabitants,  but  the  third  part  shall  be  left  without 
fail  for  the  ])erpetual  landlord.’  This  was  the  first  document  to 
refer  to  the  landlords  as  ‘ proprietors  ’ ; till  then  they  had  been 
known  only  as  stapani  {domim),  which  indicated  a personal 
relationship  between  them  and  the  peasants  rather  than  a real 
relationship  between  them  and  the  land. 

In  Muntenia,  where  conditions  remained  easier,  the  rights 
of  the  peasants  to  use  all  the  land  suffered  no  restriction  till 
the  coming  of  the  ‘Organic  Statutes’,  of  which  we  will  speak 
presently. 

Rape  of  yeoman  land.  Besides  thus  securing  a privilege  on  the 


farmers,  and  tlie  mendiants  and  artisans,  mostly  forei>iners,  organized  into  guilds. 
(Eminescu,  H’o/Avs  1914,  j)]).  474-0.) 
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use  of  one-third  of  the  available  land,  the  boiars  used  every 
means,  fair  and  unfair,  to  acquire  possession  of  yeoman  land. 
In  those  villages  in  which  the  peasants  had  been  able  to  retain 
the  old  order  grazing  land  was  held  in  common,  while  arable 
land,  with  house  and  garden,  was  in  the  private  ownership  of 
each  household.  Such  private  land,  by  old  custom,  could  not  be 
bought  or  sold  except  between  members  of  the  village  com- 
munity, the  razesi;  the  main  problem,  therefore,  for  a greedy 
landlord  was  himself  to  get  possession  of  a yeoman  ‘part’,  by 
pressure  or  intrigue,  or  simulated  gift,  and  thus  become  a razes 
with  a right  to  buy  village  land.  The  rest  was  done  for  him  by 
the  increasingly  heavy  taxes  and  other  burdens  which  were 
depressing  the  j)easantry.  In  Muntenia,  indeed,  it  hapjjened  that 
whole  yeoman  villages  which  were  unable  to  pay  their  taxes  sold 
themselves  to  the  landlord,  together  with  their  land,  thus  becom- 
ing his  vecini.  The  rape  of  yeoman  land  was  considerable  in 
itself,  but  it  was  only  a small  part  of  the  hardshij)s  which  were 
bending  the  back  of  the  Rumanian  peasantry.  For  that  the  two 
tendencies  to  increase  the  villagers’  dues  in  labour  and  to  reduce 
their  right  to  the  use  of  the  land  were  mainly  responsible ; their 
upward  curve  can  be  traced  throughout  the  legislation  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  they  only  reach  their  extreme  form  after 
the  breaking  of  the  Turkish  domination,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  weakening  of  the  central  authority,  and 
the  growth  of  Austrian  and  Russian  influence,  reduced  the 
Rumanian  provinces  to  a geographical  expression,  to  a jDolitical 
no  man’s  land,  in  which  the  boiars  did  as  they  pleased.  Mr.  and 
]\Irs.  Hammond  wrote  in  their  Village  Labourer  that  ‘In  England 
the  aristocracy  had  power  and  no  privileges;  in  France  the 
aristocracy  had  privileges  and  no  j)ower’.  In  the  Rumanian 
provinces  the  boiars  had  both  power  and  privileges.  Nominally 
high  functionaries  on  behalf  of  the  Prince,  they  were  in  fact  the 
keej)ers  and  uncontrolled  defenders  of  their  own  interests  as 
landlords.  They  had  a])j)ortioned  the  land  among  themselves. 
.Vccording  to  N.  Soutzo’s  Statistique  de  la  Principaufe  de  Moldavie 
the  average  size  of  a Rumanian  estate  was  eighty-five  times 
greater  than  tlie  average  English  large  estate;  small  jiroperties 
were  few  and  insignificant.  Realizing  that  their  power  depended 
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on  their  wealtli  in  land,  tlie  boiars,  in  the  absence  of  primogeni- 
ture, introduced  the  custom  of  deliberate  disinheritance;  one  or 
two  of  the  children  inherited  wealth  and  name,  while  the  others 
were  forced  into  the  monastic  state.  ‘The  country’,  wrote 
Mihail  Eminescu  in  one  of  his  essays,  ‘was  but  a big  estate, 
administered  like  an  estate — a complex  of  latifundia  in  which 
private  law  is  ])ublic  law,  the  inlieritance  of  landed  wealth  the 
inheritance  of  power  in  the  State.’ 

When  the  first  national  rising  in  the  Balkans,  the  Greek 
Heiairia  movement,  broke  out  on  Rumanian  soil  in  1821,  the 
Rumanian  j)atriot  Tudor  Vladimirescu  used  the  opportunity  to 
instigate  a popular  revolt.  Me  thus  explained  his  purpose  in  a 
lapidary  proclamation  to  the  people:  ‘No  laws  can  prevent  you 
from  returning  evil  for  evil.  If  a serpent  crosses  your  path,  hit  it 
and  kill  it,  for  if  it  bites  you  it  will  probably  endanger  your  life. 
But  these  dragons — our  ecclesiastical  and  political  chiefs — who 
have  devoured  our  rights,  how  long  shall  we  let  them  suck  our 
blood,  how  long  shall  we  remain  their  slaves?’  And  to  Dervis 
Pasha,  commanding  at  Vidin,  he  wrote  to  assure  him  that  ‘ our 
rising  is  directed  only  against  the  boiars,  who  have  devoured  our 
rights’.  The  first  revolt  of  the  Rumanian  jDeople  was  consciously 
aimed,  therefore,  not  against  outside  political  o])pression,  but 
against  social  and  economic  exploitation  by  their  own  upper  class. 
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The  Organic  Statutes.  Political  changes  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  creating  new  economic  conditions  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Black  Sea ; these,  in  their  turn,  called  forth 
social  revisions — the  whole  forming  a chain  of  causes  and  effects 
which  supplied  a noteworthy  example  of  how  economic  pros- 
perity may  produce  social  regress. 

Ill  the  earlier  centuries,  according  to  Carra,  not  more  than 
one-fortieth  of  Rumanian  soil  was  under  crops.  Corn  was  too 
bulky  to  be  transported  across  the  rough  land  routes,  and  in  any 
case  the  surrounding  countries  were  generally  self-sufficing.  But 
when  the  Turks  lost  Crimea,  Egypt,  and  other  provinces  in 
southern  Eurojie  and  northern  Africa,  they  began  to  draw  large 
corn  supplies  from  the  Rumanian  jirincipalities,  reserving  to 
themselves  a priority  of  purchase.  The  frequent  visits  by 
Russian  armies,  during  the  conflicts  with  Turkey,  also  raised 
the  demand  for  corn.  Agriculture  received  a strong  impetus, 
much  quickened  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  which  in  1829 
put  an  end  to  that  Turkish  corn  monojioly  and  opened  the 
Black  Sea  to  international  trade.  Between  18l3I  and  1883  the 
rent  of  land  doubled  and  trebled.  The  great  famine  which 
visited  Russia  in  1833  drew  attention  to  the  agricultural  richness 
of  the  Rumanian  jirovinces.  Wheat  only  began  to  be  exported 
in  ajipreciable  quantities  from  Muntenia  in  that  year.  Jules  de 
liagemeister,  in  a book  published  at  Odessa  in  1835,  stated 
that  one  chila  of  wheat  which  sold  at  14  piastres  during  the 
Turkish  occupation  reached  210  piastres  in  1833.  Pasture  and 
meadows,  which  not  long  before  had  covered  90  j)er  cent,  of 
the  arable  land,  were  reduced  to  32‘64  per  cent,  by  1860  and  to 
barely  154  per  cent,  by  1903. 

I’hat  change  ruined  cattle-breeding,  which  had  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  peasants,  but  it  brought  great  wealth  to  all  who 
(lisj)osed  of  land  and  labour  for  growing  corn  cheaply,  as  the  land- 
lords were  quick  to  realize,  especially  during  the  Crimean  War. 
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The  raj)id  rise  in  corn  and  land  values,  as  well  as  the  great 
loss  of  j)oj)ulation  resulting  from  a plague  epidemic  in  1812, 
irresistibly  tempted  them  further  to  encroach  upon  the  land 
j'ights  and  freedom  of  labour  of  the  peasantry;  and  the  first 
step  towards  national  independence  was  to  give  them  power  to 
satisfy  these  ambitions. 

After  some  fifty  years  of  efforts  to  take  the  place  which 
'burkey  held  as  master  in  the  principalities,  Russia  settled  the 
issue  in  her  own  favour  by  the  Convention  of  Ackermann  (1826) 
and  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829).  Her  armies  occupied  the 
countries  for  six  years  and  the  administration  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  a Russian  Commissary.  Discontent  was  at  the 
time  dee])  and  general.  The  small  educated  class  aspired  to  gain 
a share  of  j)ower ; the  mass  of  the  people  longed  to  be  rid  of  the 
])hmdering  taxes  of  the  Phanariote  regime.  It  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  newcomer  to  make  herself  welcome  by  a better  and,  in  some 
degree,  autonomous  government.  The  rulers,  it  was  decided, 
should  now  be  elected  for  life,  from  among  the  leading  native 
families,  by  the  resj)ective  divans;  and  these  oligarchic  assem- 
blies, in  which  sat  the  great  boiars  and  the  higher  clergy,  were 
also  to  make  the  laws  of  their  two  countries.  Meanwhile,  Russia 
a])pointed  as  governor  of  the  principalities  Count  Paul  Kisselev, 
a general  equally  al)le,  enlightened,  and  energetic,  who  at  once 
set  to  work  to  endow  the  countries  with  fundamental  laws.  In 
deference  to  the  terminological  susceptibilities  of  Russia's  auto- 
crat the  new  laws  were  called  ‘Organic  Statutes’. 

In  more  than  one  sense  these  organic  laws  mark  the  beginning 
of  modern  life  in  the  Rumanian  j)rovinces.  During  the  long 
.stretch  of  Turkish  domination  the  Rumanian  Princi])alities  had 
never  been  turned  into  mere  pashaliks,  but  neither  had  they 
been  allowed  any  ])olitical  will  of  their  own.  It  was  a haphazard 
regime,  during  which  autonomous  State  life  was  sus])ended 
rather  than  su])])ressed.  The  populations  had  no  political  power 
and  the  transient  rulers  luul  but  an  indifferent  political  interest 
in  the  country.  Legislation,  s])oradic  and  ej)hemeral,  in  the  form 
of  j)rincely  decrees,  was  mainly  devoted  to  securing  ever  more 
benefits  for  the  j)rince  and  his  satellites.  Old  rules  and  customs 
j)ersisted  or  were  changed  in  random  fashion,  and  basic  j)rinciples 
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escaped  mutilation  simply  because  no  one  troubled  about  prin- 
cij)les  at  all. 

In  some  such  way  had  the  peasants’  right  to  the  use  of  all  the 
land  persisted  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  With  the  first 
measure  of  indej)endence,  however,  the  boiars  found  the  chance 
of  having  their  privileges  sanctioned  by  the  compelling  authority 
of  the  law;  and  no  doubt  they  also  thought  it  timely,  on  the 
threshold  of  a new  Rumanian  polity,  to  establish  as  many  of 
their  claims  as  they  could — ‘to  endow  the  country’,  as  they  put 
it,  ‘with  a modern  law.’  For  this  they  were  in  a ])eculiarly 
favourable  position.  Probably  they  would  in  any  case  have  been 
given  a monopoly  of  power,  seeing  the  views  which  St.  Petersburg 
held  on  government  by  the  ])eoj)le.  But,  moreover,  they  were  the 
only  element  that  counted  politically  at  all,  and  Russia  was 
anxious  to  jiropitiate  them,  lest  they  should  turn  their  hopes 
towards  Vienna. 

The  Moldavian  Organic  Statute.  The  new  fundamental  laws 
were  drafted  for  each  province  by  a Commission  of  four  great 
boiars,  and  after  being  ap])roved  by  St.  Petersburg,  they  were 
submitted  to  ‘Extraordinary  General  Assemblies  of  Revision’, 
composed  exclusively  of  great  boiars,  which  gave  them  final 
sanction.  The  Moldavian  divan,  convened  in  1830  to  pass  the 
Organic  Statute,  consisted  of  forty-six  great  boiars,  i.  e.  as  many 
as  there  were  of  them,  representing  no  one  but  themselves,  and 
of  six  leaders  of  the  Moldavian  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Yet  it 
is  saying  a great  deal  that  Europe’s  most  reactionary  government 
should  have  felt  called  upon  to  censure — with  little  effect — the 
new  agrarian  regime  which  the  first  autonomous  Rumanian 
assemblies  proposed  to  set  up. 

Section  VII  of  Ch.  Ill  of  the  two  Organic  Statutes  dealt 
comprehensively  with  principles  and  rules  of  the  new  rural  order. 
It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  eighteenth  century  had  seen 
the  growth  of  a tendency  to  reduce  the  land  rights  and  increase 
the  labour  dues  of  the  jieasantry.  ^Vhat  the  boiars  could  not 
obtain  even  from  the  dissolute  Phanariote  princes  they  now 
bestowed  upon  themselves,  with  the  reluctant  su])port  of  the 
protecting  Power.  The  Organic  Statutes  amended  the  old  land 
rights  in  two  ways,  both  to  the  loss  of  the  peasants.  A first 
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change,  of  principle,  upset  the  whole  basis  of  land  tenure  in 
the  Rumanian  provinces:  whereas  the  peasant  had  been  the 
real  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  landlord,  as  leader  of  the  village, 
merely  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  the  harvest,  now  for  the  first  time 
the  lord  of  the  village  was  established  as  lord  of  the  land  also, 
and  given  the  title  of  ‘proprietor’.  It  is  true  that  the  peasants’ 
right  to  the  use  of  the  land  was  confirmed  (Art.  118-25).  But  the 
landlord  was  allowed  to  reserve  for  himself  one-third  on  the 
‘ nari-ow  estates  ’,  where  there  was  not  enough  ground  to  satisfy 
all  the  inhabitants,  after  the  example  of  the  ‘tiers  sage’  reserved 
to  the  landlords  when  the  village  communities  were  broken  up  in 
France.  And  the  door  was  opened  to  further  encroachments  by 
two  insidious  texts : Art.  118  saying  that  the  new  rules  shall  have 
force  ‘ until  it  shall  be  possible  to  arrange  the  leasing  of  the  land 
by  mutual  understanding’,  and  Art.  127  that  a newly  married 
man  should  be  bound  to  perform  the  prescribed  labour  dues  if  he 
claimed  his  share  of  land  ‘and  the  proprietor  is  willing  to  give  it  ’. 

The  landlord’s  title  was  thus  exalted  into  one  of  full  owner- 
ship, qualified  as  yet  solely  by  the  obligation  to  let  the  peasants 
till  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  estate;  the  peasant’s  title,  how- 
ever, was  reduced  to  a collective  claim  to  the  use  of  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  land,  with  the  warning  that  even  thus  restricted 
it  was  in  the  giving  of  the  landlord.  The  former  tithe-owners 
blossom  out  into  fidl  owners  of  the  land ; the  former  full  posses- 
sors shrink  to  little  more  than  ])rivileged  tenants. 

Besides  being  restricted  to  that  collective  maximum  the 
peasant’s  share  was  further  cut  down  individually.  Of  old  he  had 
cultivated  as  much  as  he  wanted  against  payment  of  tithe  and 
labour  dues.  In  1805  he  was  limited  to  certain  fixed  holdings,  the 
villagers  being  for  this  ])ur})ose  divided  into  three  categories: 
fruntas,  mijhcns,  codas  (leading,  middling,  and  tail-end  peasants) 
— according  to  the  number  of  cattle  they  kept.  The  Organic 
Statute  reduced  the  holdings  ])rovided  in  1805  by  more  than 
half.*  Even  if  together  they  did  not  make  uj)  two-thirds  of  the 

* Kissclev  assert(‘d  that,  according  to  regions,  the  Moldavian  peasants  had  in 
1805  received  to  :i|  times  more  land  than  was  allowed  to  them  by  the  first  text  of 
the  Organic  Statutes.  In  1805  they  received  enough  to  keep  twelve  big  animals  in 
tlic  plain,  and  six  in  the  mountainous  region;  now  they  hardly  had  enough  for  live, 
though  cattle-rearing  was  the  peasant's  main  source  of  revenue. 
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estate  tlie  landlords  were  not  bound  to  give  any  land  beyond 
tliat.  The  boiars’  aim  to  lay  hold  of  the  land  was  thus  achieved 
in  a large  measure. 

Labour  Dues.  They  were  still  more  successful  in  their  aim  to 
increase  the  labour  dues  of  the  peasantry.  The  original  three 
days  which  the  villagers  worked  for  the  judet  had  increased  to 
twelve  by  1805.  This  figure  was  kept  by  the  Organic  Statute. 
Rut  whereas  Moruzzi’s  decree  referred  to  ordinary  days,  the 
Statute’s  twelve  days  were  with  nart,  i.  e.  with  a fixed  programme 
of  work.  The  first,  that  is,  fixed  the  number  of  days,  the  second, 
in  reality,  the  quantity  of  work,  with  the  result  that  the  twelve 
days  of  the  one  were  far  from  being  equal  to  the  dozen  days  of 
the  other.  Kisselev  himself  declared  that  one  day,  as  fixed  in 
^Moldavia,  was  equal  to  about  two  days  in  the  L’^kraine,  and  each 
of  these  equal  to  at  least  two  days’  real  work.  The  number  of 
actual  days  which  the  three  categories  had  to  serve  in  the  year 
reached  an  average  of  fifty-six  for  the  villager  with  four  oxen, 
fifty-eight  for  the  man  with  two  oxen,  and  sixty  for  the  })easant 
who  had  no  oxen  at  all.  According  to  the  values  of  the  time,  the 
labour  servitudes  of  the  three  categories  were  worth,  respectively. 


Lei 

129-35 

121-05 

99-30 

the  titlie 

48-00 

39-00 

28-00 

extra  labour  for  the 

making  of  maize 

barns 

. 

8-00 

8-00 

8-on 

Total 

Lei 

185-35 

108-05 

135-30 

which  divided  by  the  holdings  to  which 

they  were  entitled 

worked  out,  per 

fake,  at 

. . . Lei 

35-00 

43-15 

57-tiO 

Yet  Kisselev  had  fixed,  for  other  purposes,  and  the  landlords  had 
accepted,  the  lease  value  of  a fake  to  be  18  lei.  Hence,  after 
being  reduced  to  the  state  of  tenants  the  peasants  were  made  to 
pay  for  their  land  roughly  two,  two  and  a half,  and  three  times 
more  than  it  was  worth  at  the  time ; and  the  poorer  they  were  the 
more  they  had  to  pay  for  such  fields  as  were  left  them. 

Serfdom  disguised  and  other  burdens.  Perhaps  the  landlords 
were  not  unaware  of  how  crushing  these  labour  dues  were ; at  any 
rate,  they  made  sure  that  the  {peasants  could  not  run  away  from 
them.  Art.  L35,  which  had  not  existed  in  the  first  draft,  con- 
firmed the  abolition  of  serfdom,  but  in  jiractice  serfdom  was 
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revived  by  the  obstacles  that  were  placed  in  the  way  of  peasants 
moving  from  one  village  to  another.  They  could  do  so  only  at 
the  end  of  administrative  periods  of  seven  years  each;  they  had 
to  give  to  the  landlord  and  to  the  Treasury  one  year’s  notice  and 
to  pay  tithe  and  State  tax  for  a whole  year  in  advance  (Art.  127). 
A ])easant  who  wished  to  move  in  the  course  of  an  administrative 
jiei’iod  had  first  to  pay  the  State  tax  for  all  the  years  that  had 
still  to  run  to  the  end  of  the  period,  and  to  the  landlord  the  value 
of  his  labour  dues  for  a whole  year.  It  was  only  after  pressure 
from  Kisselev  that  some  of  these  conditions  were  waived  for  the 
jjeasant  who  had  to  move  because  the  landlord  could  not  give 
him  the  holding  which  should  be  his  (Art.  123). 

Among  the  secondary  servitudes  imposed  by  the  Organic 
Statutes  was  that  of  the  ‘voluntary  servants’.  Art.  72  allowed 
the  landlords  to  conscrij)t  10  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  on  their 
estates  (and  20  j)er  cent,  where  their  total  number  was  below 
200)  for  unlimited  domestic  service ; they  were  to  be  allowed  time 
merely  to  work  their  fields.  These  servants  were  exempted  from 
the  State  tax. 

'I'he  peasants  also  lost  the  valuable  right  to  wood  for  fuel  and 
building  which  they  had  enjoyed  throughout  the  worst  Turkish 
times.  Later,  in  1844<,  this  right  was  restored  to  them  by  the 
ruling  Prince. 

About  the  only  alleviation  which  the  Organic  Statutes  brought 
to  the  lot  of  the  j)easant  was  in  the  degree  and  manner  of  taxa- 
tion. The  tithe  was  maintained,  except  for  garden  ])roduce.  But 
the  devouring  mass  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes  l^equeathed  by 
ihe  Phanariote  regime  was  replaced  by  a single  direct  tax,  the 
hir,  amounting  to  some  30  lei  annually,  for  whose  payment  the 
village  was  jointly  res])onsible — another  means  of  making  the 
villagers  ])olice  would-be  runaways  themselves.  This  improve- 
ment in  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  State  tax,  and  not  least  in 
the  mannei-  of  its  collection,  which  went  a long  way  towards 
checking  al)uses,  undoubtedly  meant  a boon  for  the  peasantry. 
\Vith  this,  however,  the  boiars  were  little  concerned.  They  them- 
selves remained,  as  before,  altogether  exeiu])ted  from  taxes.  In 
addition,  they  secured  com])ensation  for  themselves  and  their 
widows  and  their  minor  children,  for  renouncing  the  abusive 
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privilege  of  ])ossessing  scutdnici:  men,  that  is,  who  were  exem})ted 
from  all  taxes  to  the  State  but  laboured  continuously  for  the 
landlords,  being  thus  bound  to  full  serfdom  in  practice.  Accord- 
ing to  Al.  Golescu  there  were  in  1828  17,000  families  of  scufelnici ; 
they  were  granted  to  the  boiars  in  varying  numbers,  according 
to  rank,  as  a perj)etual  right.  In  iMuntenia  the  compensation  was 
60  piastres  yearly  for  each  scutelnic,  and  half  that  sum  to  the 
boiar’s  widow  and  children.  As  that  compensation  swallowed 
about  one-fifth  of  the  ^Moldavian  and  one-tenth  of  the  Muntenian 
budgets  at  the  time,  what  it  came  to  in  practice  was  an  indirect 
tribute  paid  by  the  peasants  to  the  boiars.  Finally,  both  Statutes 
maintained  the  landlord’s  monopoly  to  mill,  to  sell  s])irits  and 
meat,  to  open  shops,  and  so  on. 

The  Organic  Stahite  in  Munienia.  The  Russian  Commissioner 
found  conditions  in  Muntenia  which,  in  law  and  in  practice, 
differed  a great  deal  from  those  in  Moldavia.  Geographical  posi- 
tion and  the  stimulating  intercourse  with  neighbouring  countries 
had  set  a much  faster  ]>ace  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
northern  province.  In  Muntenia,  however,  landlords  farming  for 
their  own  account  were  few  and  far  between ; and  this  economic 
backwardness  translated  itself  into  better  social  conditions  on 
the  land.  No  measure  had  come  as  yet  to  curtail  the  peasants’ 
right  to  the  use  of  the  land;  contemporary  documents,  indeed, 
show  that  they  were  being  urged  to  plough  as  much  land  as  they 
could.  Nor  had  their  labour  dues  been  weighted  with  unfair 
reckonings  so  far.  The  twelve  days  were  ordinary  days;  mostly, 
also,  they  were  commuted  into  a money  })ayment,  generally  at 
the  low  rate  of  one  leu  per  day ; while  in  many  villages  along  the 
Danube,  where  flight  was  easier,  only  six  days’  work  was  asked 
of  the  villagers  in  the  year.  Had  the  IMuntenian  Statute,  there- 
fore, held  to  the  ^Moldavian  model,  it  would  relatively  have 
caused  greater  damage  in  the  life  of  the  peasantry.  In  fact,  the 
two  laws  differed  considerably  in  their  provisions  relating  to  land 
rights  and  labour  dues;  and  while  the  Muntenian  Statute  was 
much  fairer  in  the  assessment  of  servitudes,  it  was  much  greedier 
in  the  curtailment  of  the  peasants’  right  to  land. 

.\rt.  140  of  the  Muntenian  Statute  acknowledged  the  peasants’ 
right  to  land,  according  to  the  number  of  their  cattle ; but  it  also 
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said,  like  the  Moldavian  Statute,  that  these  provisions  were  to 
stand  until  the  ‘leasing’  could  be  arranged  by  mutual  agreement. 
And  Art.  144  opened  with  the  assertion  that  ‘just  as  the  landlord 
is  complete  owner  of  his  land.  . . .’,  &c.  Here  the  reservation  of 
two-thirds  of  the  land  for  the  use  of  the  peasants  disappeared 
altogether.  Moreover,  the  holdings  allotted  to  the  various  cate- 
gories of  villagers  were  smaller  than  in  [Moldavia,  though  the 
province  was  rich  in  extensive  plains.^  There  seems  no  other  way 
of  explaining  this  than  by  an  excessive  greed  for  wealth,  for  the 
[Muntenian  landlords  continued  to  let  to  the  peasants  land  in 
])lenty  on  easy  terms,  and  to  demand  from  them  much  lighter 
labour  dues  than  those  of  Moldavia. 

Ijiboiir  Dues.  In  Muntenia,  as  in  Moldavia,  the  peasants  had 
to  give  twelve  days’  labour  in  the  year,  and  here  also  a uart  was 
now  fixed  for  those  days.  Rut  in  [Muntenia  the  various  labours 
were  defined  so  fairly  as  almost  to  approach  what  actually  was 
jjossible.  To  give  one  instance : while  the  [Moldavian  rules  allowed 
but  one  day  for  the  cultivation  of  twelve  jjrdjini  of  maize,  eight 
days  were  allowed  in  Muntenia  for  the  same  labour;  and  even 
this,  being  found  inadequate,  was  improved  later.  Here  also  they 
remembered  to  reduce,  ])ro])ortionately,  the  labour  dues  of  the 
villager  where  there  was  not  enough  land  to  give  him  the  whole 
extent  to  which  he  could  lay  claim.  Again,  in  Muntenia,  the 
landlord  was  allowed  no  more  than  four  men  from  each  hundred 
families  to  do  him  })ersonal  service,  and  here  this  work  was 
usually  divided  among  the  villagers,  making  some  fourteen  days’ 
service  for  each,  which  were  often  commuted  into  money. 

For  the  rest,  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the  peasants  was 

1 


^Moldavia 

Muntenia 

Land 

Value 

Land 

Value  * 

granted 

(]).  falce) 

granted 

(p.  falce) 

Hectares  ares 

Lt‘i 

Hectares  ares 

Lei 

Peasants  with  4 oxen 

7 t)8 

354)0 

4 42 

37-24 

I’easants  with  2 oxen 

4 41 

43  15 

3 30 

38-23 

Peasants  without  oxen 

2 20 

574)0 

2 21 

48-23 

* (This  included  the  value  of  the  domestic  service,  which  in  Muntenia  was  distributed 

among  all  the  villagers). 
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as  severely  hampered  as  in  ^Moldavia ; somewhat  wider  latitude 
being  allowed  only  to  the  men  who  could  not  get  their  full  share 
of  land  where  they  lived,  and  to  those  who  acquired  land  by 
marriage  or  heritage  elsewhere.  But  Art.  144  decreed  that  even 
after  fulfilling  the  prescribed  conditions  the  peasants  could  leave 
only  two  at  a time;  Bibescu  later  interj)reted  ‘at  a time’  as 
meaning  during  one  year,  so  that  only  two  peasants  could  leave 
each  3'ear  from  one  village.  Unlike  the  Moldavian  law,  that  for 
Muntenia  maintained  the  ])easants’  right  to  wood,  wherever 
there  were  forests  on  the  estate.  In  other  resj)ects  the  two 
Statutes  were  substantially  alike. 

The  Organic  Statutes  radically  changed  the  whole  agrarian 
system  of  the  two  Rumanian  provinces.  The  modern  conception 
of  pro])erty,  as  a right  in  itself,  not  qualified  as  before  bj'  the 
professional  use  of  the  object,  entered  Rumanian  agrarian  law 
for  the  first  time.  An  official  report,  dating  from  1834,  signed  b^' 
Stirbey  and  others,  openly  declared  that  ‘the  purpose  of  the 
Oi-ganic  Statutes  has  been  to  raise,  at  the  expense  of  the  Treasury, 
the  rights  of  pro])erty,  so  as  to  indemnify  the  boiars  for  the 
sacrifices  they  made’.  And  a Commission  appointed  to  consider 
the  position  of  monastic  estates,  proposed  to  Kisselev  that  the 
monasteries  should  ‘renounce  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  the 
surplus  revenue  which  has  accrued  to  property  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  law  ’.  The  practical  effects  of  the  new  regime  were 
summed  up  by  M.  R.  Rosetti  as  meaning  ‘ for  the  peasant,  on  the 
one  hand,  a reduction  of  taxes,  but  on  the  other  a grievous 
reduction,  almost  to  nothing,  of  his  old  right  to  use  the  land  on 
which  he  was  settled ; it  means  heavy  crippling  labour  dues,  under 
a hypocritical  appearance  of  alleviation ; obstacles  to  his  leaving 
the  village  in  which  he  suffers  coming  very  near  to  serfdom; 
denial  of  any  and  every  civil  right ; and,  finally,  a threat  that  he 
may  lose  even  the  little  land  that  was  left  him  ’,  After  the  passing 
of  the  Organic  Statutes  the  holdings  were  so  small  that  for  the 
first  time  the  peasants  found  it  necessary  to  rent  additional  land, 
beyond  that  to  which  they  had  a formal  claim.  And  this  al- 
though Kisselev  had  gone  to  the  length  of  suspending  in  both 
provinces  the  enforcement  of  the  two  texts,  and  had  begged  and 
piessed  for  amendments;  insisting,  above  all,  on  the  peasant’s 
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old  right  to  use  all  the  land,  on  the  justice  of  keeping  labour  dues 
])ro])ortionate  to  the  holding  given  to  each  peasant,  and  on  the 
need  to  recognize  frankly  and  finally  the  peasant’s  complete 
freedom  of  movement.  In  a letter  to  Buteniev,  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  he  remarked  that  the  Assembly 
of  boiars  ‘having  constituted  itself  judge  in  its  own  cause,  it  is 
only  natural  that  it  seeks  to  extend  its  own  privileges  at  the 
exjjense  of  the  others,  who  are  neither  represented  nor  defended 
l)y  anyone.  That  goes  so  far,  that  by  an  insidious  clause  regard- 
ing labour  dues  they  have  bound  the  villagers  to  the  soil,  though 
they  are  free  by  right,  and  every  day  they  tend  to  make  of  them 
slaves,  to  o})])ress  them  the  more.  . . .’  Kisselev  succeeded  in 
securing  many  improvements  of  detail,  but  in  return  he  had 
to  allow  certain  fundamental  jirinciples  to  penetrate  into  the 
Statutes  which  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  which  depressed  the 
])easantry’s  standing  as  a class  and  compromised  its  whole  future ; 
for  after  having  fought  them  for  three  years,  the  boiars  appealed 
to  the  Tsar,  and  Kisselev  had  to  give  way,  for  political  reasons. 
But  what  a trenchant  commentary  on  the  indiscriminate  exalta- 
tion of  national  government  to  see  Kisselev — an  alien  Count  and 
general,  a rej)resentative  of  Europe’s  most  autocratic  ruler — 
fighting  to  save  some  of  the  birthrights  of  the  Rumanian  peasants 
which,  at  the  lirst  opportunity,  the  native  boiars  were  rapaci- 
ously usurping.  Among  the  boiars  themselves,  not  a single  voice 
was  raised  to  call  a halt  to  that  cruel  despoiling  of  their  poorest 
kith  and  kin.^ 

Revising  the  Organic  Statutes.  That  the  Organic  Statutes  had 
lowered  most  painfully  the  life  of  the  peasantry  was  obvious  to 
every  observer.  More  than  once  in  their  reports  the  foreign 
consuls  condemned  the  hardships  of  the  new  rt'gime  and  raised 
the  warning  against  the  dangers  lurking  in  such  a state  of 
legalized  misery.  The  way  in  which  the  peasants  responded  to 
the  call  of  1848  proved  indeed  that  discontent  was  deep  and 
widesj)read  among  them;  and  during  the  joint  Russo-Turkish 

* Later  Kisselev  became  Russian  Minister  of  Domains  (State  lands).  In  that 
oa])aeity  he  i tit  rod  need,  in  1845,  reforms  aiminj;  at  regulating  the  position  of  the 
peasants  living  oti  such  domains,  their  dues  ami  their  rights  to  land.  Thus  measure 
was  an  important  preeedent  for  the  peasant  emaneipation  of  1861,  which  embodied 
its  provisions. 
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occupation  which  followed,  the  protecting  authorities  were  able 
to  establish  the  truth  of  what  their  consuls  had  reported.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Treaty  which  Russia  and  Turkey  concluded  at 
Balta  Liman  in  1849  charged  the  native  rulers  who  were  about  to 
be  ap])ointed  for  a period  of  seven  years,  and  who  were  to  govern 
in  the  presence  of  Russian  and  Turkish  commissaries,  with  the 
duty  of  revising  the  laws  governing  the  relations  between  land- 
lords and  peasants. 

In  Moldavia,  The  new  Act  brought  in  by  Grigore  Ghica  in 
1851,  and  approved  by  the  protecting  Powers,  reconfirmed  the 
peasants’  right  to  land,  and  jointly  to  two-thirds  of  the  estate 
where  there  was  not  enough  to  go  round ; and  it  allotted  to  each 
household  twenty  prdjiid  more  grazing.  The  number  of  labour 
days  was  maintained,  but  the  work  to  be  done  was  defined  more 
closely,  and  a proportionate  allowance  made  to  those  jjeasants 
who  could  not  get  their  full  share  of  land.  The  tithe  was 
abolished,  except  for  orchards  and  vineyards  lying  outside  the 
peasant’s  garden.  Removal  from  one  village  to  another  was 
made  easier.  And  the  making  of  contracts  on  terms  worse  than 
these  was  forbidden.  The  practical  effects,  as  estimated  by 
Rosetti,  was  to  increase  the  labour  dues  of  the  first  two  categories 
of  villagers;^  that  increase,  however,  was  worth  not  more  than 
15  lei,  whereas  the  tithe,  of  which  the  peasant  was  now  released, 
was  worth  72  and  57  lei,  and  twenty  more  prdjini  grazing  also 
re{)resented  a rental  of  5-10  lei  annually.  The  poorest  section  of 
the  peasantry  benefited  from  a reduction  in  labour  dues  worth 
20-8  lei,  from  the  remission  of  the  tithe,  worth  some  42  lei,  and 
from  the  increase  in  grazing  land.  More  than  that,  the  greater 
clarity  with  which  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  two  parties  were 
now  defined  put  a stop  to  many  abuses  of  which  the  peasants 
had  been  the  victims.  In  this  the  Muntenian  amending  law  was 
even  more  effective. 

In  Muntenia.  Muntenia’s  new  ruler,  Rarbu  Stirbey,  had  been 
one  of  the  makers  of  the  Organic  Statute.  He  believed  that  the 
troubles  of  the  peasants  were  due  merely  to  the  bad  application 


^ Peasants  with  4 oxen  from  5ti  to  til  -J-  days. 
Peasants  with  2 oxen  from  58  to  Ii8  -J  days. 
Peasants  without  oxen  from  tiO  to  52  i days. 
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of  an  essentially  good  law;  and  in  a Memorandum  he  wrote 
before  the  drafting  of  the  new  law  he  asserted  that  ‘complaints 
have  arisen  in  regard  only  to  those  things  which  the  Organic 
Statute  thought  best  to  leave  to  the  free  decision  of  the  two 
})arties’.  Stirbey  was  a keen  student  of  agrarian  problems,  and 
while  himself  a big  landlord,  not  without  goodwill  for  the 
peasants. 

Ilis  sayings  and  actions,  therefore,  make  a fair  guide  to  the 
outlook  of  the  Rumanian  boiars  at  the  time.  The  Preamble  to 
his  new  law  insisted  that  the  peasant  settled  on  another  man’s 
estate  is  the  landlord’s  tenant,  paying  rent  in  the  shape  of  dues 
in  money,  labour,  and  kind.  The  landlords  were  still  obliged  to 
give  land  to  the  peasants,  but  only  until  a free  economic  relation- 
ship was  established  between  the  two  parties.  Meanwhile,  the 
need  for  statutory  regulations  remained ; hence  the  new  law.  It 
doubled  the  extent  of  grazing  to  which  the  peasants  were  entitled, 
fixing  it  at  one  pogon  j)er  head  of  cattle ; it  made  the  conditions 
easier  and  simpler  on  which  the  villagers  could  obtain  additional 
land.  luabour  dues  were  fixed  at  twenty-two  days  all  round, 
which  meant  that  the  ])easants  with  oxen  had  to  labour  six  days 
more,  and  the  peasants  without  oxen  four  days  more  than  under 
the  Organic  Statutes ; but  in  return  the  personal  service,  estab- 
lished by  custom  at  fourteen  days  in  the  year,  was  abolished.  So 
was  the  tithe  from  garden  produce. 

Art.  144<  declared  the  peasant  to  be  completely  free  in  his 
})erson  and  j)ossessions,  allowing  greater  latitude,  though  by  no 
means  free  choice,  to  the  ])easant  who  wanted  to  move  from  his 
village.  Put  more  than  this  Stirbey  could  not  do,  for  the  existing 
arrangements  assured  to  the  ])easant  the  work  and  to  agriculture 
the  labour  which  was  needed.  ‘This,  which  it  might  be  difficult 
or  imj)ossible  to  secure  by  other  means,  constitutes  the  sole 
energy  in  this  essentially  agricultural  land;  to  deprive  agricul- 
ture of  it,  would  be  to  kill  it.’  That  mutual  need,  Stirbey  thought, 
should  govern  all  futui  e legislation,  and  the  best  way  of  satisfying 
it  would  be  to  aj)j)ly  all  round  the  sliding  scale  provided  in 
Art,  141  of  the  Organic  Statutes.  It  allowed  the  peasant  to  claim 
a reduction  in  his  labour  dues  if  the  landlord  were  unable  to  give 
him  all  the  land  to  which  he  was  entitled;  should  not  dues  be 
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increased  in  the  same  proportion  if  the  ])easant  asked,  and  the 
landlord  gave,  more  land  ? Stirbey  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
to  encourage  peasant  cultivation,  rightly  observing  that  the 
Organic  Statutes  had  ensured  to  the  peasant  means  of  existence, 
but  not  for  expansion.  But  his  logical  argument  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  peasant  who  laboured  more  for  another  must  culti- 
vate less  for  himself,  that  he  was  not  helped  by  being  given  more 
land  while  left  with  less  time  in  which  to  till  it.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  new  law  gave  a great  fillip  to  peasant  agriculture  by  securing 
it  against  abuses.  The  regulations  for  applying  it  supplied 
printed  forms  for  agreements  between  landlords  and  peasants, 
and  it  also  obliged  the  landlords  to  give  for  each  day  of  labour 
a j)iinted  receipt  to  be  held  by  the  ])easant  till  the  yearly  settle- 
ment. By  this  and  other  such  means  the  new  regime  certainly 
helped  to  improve  the  material  standing  of  the  peasantry;  and, 
in  general,  it  introduced  into  the  Organic  Statutes  all  the  im- 
provements of  detail  compatible  with  the  essential  injustice  of 
its  principles.  • 

The  first  step  to  political  rights.  Stirbey’s  rural  law  contained 
an  innovation  of  great  interest  as  being  the  first  step  towards  the 
peasant’s  political  enfranchisement ; besides  having  immediate 
practical  value  for  the  betterment  of  his  life.  The  law  handed 
over  to  a village  council  the  administration  of  the  village,  the 
collection  of  taxes,  as  well  as  the  examination  of  disputes 
between  landlords  and  villagers — all  of  them  matters  in  regard 
to  which  the  peasant  had  had  most  of  the  burdens  and  none  of 
the  saying.  All  official  business  within  the  village  had  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  council.  The  council  was  to  consist  of 
a mayor,  a delegate  of  the  landlord,  and  two  or  four  j)easant 
delegates — two  if  the  number  of  households  were  below  a hun- 
dred, four  if  it  were  above.  Mayor  and  peasant  deputies  were  to 
be  elected  for  one  year  from  among  the  peasants  with  four  oxen 
or,  if  need  be,  with  two  oxen,  by  all  the  villagers  who  paid  the 
head  tax;  they  could  not  sit  two  years  running.  In  return  for 
their  services  they  were  exempted  while  holding  office  from 
performing  labour  dues.  In  days  when  the  burdens  of  the 
peasants  were  largely  made  up  from  abuses  by  landlords,  their 
men  and  the  petty  local  officials,  the  creation  of  the  village 
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council  was  a brave  attempt  of  the  Muntenian  amending  law  to 
reform  a great  evil. 

The  state  of  the  peasantry  on  the  eve  of  national  independence. 
Surveying  with  one  glance  the  whole  of  these  changes,  they  show 
that  in  the’foidies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Rumanian 
provinces  recovered  their  national  autonomy,  their  peasant 
j)opulations  lost  much  or  most  of  their  social  and  economic  free- 
dom. Though  the  new  arrangement  was  clothed  in  the  ordered 
articles  of  a modern  law,  it  could  not  for  a moment  mislead  the 
peasants,  simple  folk  as  they  were,  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
change.  Rumours  concerning  the  changes  that  were  contem- 
plated sufficed  to  cause  sporadic  local  risings  in  Moldavia  in 
1831,  which  the  authorities  could  hardly  have  suppressed  without 
the  saving  presence  of  Russian  cossacks.  Elsewhere,  passive 
resistance  delayed  or  checked  the  enforcement  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Organic  Statutes.  Along  the  Pruth,  first  individual 
peasants,  then  families,  later  whole  villages  began  to  cross  into 
Ressai’ahia,  then  in  Russian  hands.  By  1834  that  migration  was 
1‘eported  from  all  the  frontiers,  into  Transylvania  and  across  the 
Danube  as  well,  into  Tui'kish  territory,  and  was  affecting  even 
more  distant  districts.  Golesco,  writing  in  1856,  stated  that  over 
100,000  families  had  crossed  into  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Tran- 
sylvania since  1832.  There  is  rejoicing  among  the  peasants,  he 
said,  when  the  Danube  freezes,  for  they  can  escape  across  its 
solid  surface  from  their  suffei’ings  at  home.  A commission  inquir- 
ing into  the  causes  of  that  flight  reported  that  they  were: 
insutlicient  land  and  abuses  in  the  ap])lication  of  the  Statute. 
No  I’emedies,  however,  were  apparently  attempted,  until  the 
protecting  Powei’s  imposed  them  some  fifteen  years  later,  and  by 
and  by  the  weary  ])easantry,  steeled  in  misfortune  by  having 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  country’s  prolonged  trials,  settled  down 
undei’  the  new  load  ])laced  u])on  their  shoidders  in  the  first  hour 
of  nafional  revival. 

Lndei-  the  new  regime  the  ])easant  for  the  fii’st  time  began  to 
know  land  hunger.  With  the  simple  methods  of  farming  in  use 
at  the  lime  he  needed  for  himself  and  his  cattle  a good  slice  of 
land  which  in  many  cases  he  could  not  now  get.  The  labour  dues 
were  a ciushing  burden,  especially  as  their  ])erformance  was  in 
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no  way  adjusted  to  rough  soil,  bad  weather,  and  other  adverse 
accidents.  Being  measured  by  work  rather  than  by  time  tlrey 
were  elastic  enough  and  could  be  stretched  into  endless  abuses ; 
in  the  mixed  commission  of  1848  a peasant  deputy  told  how  after 
toiling  a whole  week,  with  his  own  cart  and  oxen,  carting  maize 
for  the  landlord,  this  was  credited  to  him  as  one  day’s  labour. 
The  customary  tithe  had  been  a share,  not  excessive,  of  some- 
thing which  the  jieasant  really  had,  and  related  to  the  conditions 
in  which  he  found  himself  each  year.  But  the  heavy  labour  dues 
had  to  be  performed  in  full  no  matter  whether  his  land  and  his 
harvest  were  good  or  bad.  The  excessive  labour  servitudes  them- 
selves were  bound  to  retard  the  peasant’s  own  cultivation  and 
harvesting;  the  more  so  as  the  landlord  would  naturally  claim 
the  best  days  for  himself,  and  as  the  labour  dues  could  not  be 
commuted  without  his  consent.  So  that  the  new  arrangements 
banged  the  gate  to  prosperity  in  the  face  of  even  the  most  capable 
and  resourceful  peasant.  It  is  characteristic  that  throughout 
those  protracted  agrarian  debates  no  one  thought  of  suggesting 
that  some  crumb  of  schooling  and  training  shoidd  be  juovided 
for  the  villagers. 

And  the  many  wrongs  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  new  laws 
were  but  j)rocreators  of  a multitude  of  abuses  committed  when 
applying  their  provisions.  The  small  upper  class  to  whom  the 
Organic  Statutes  had  accorded  excessive  rights  and  ])rivileges 
had  in  their  hands  the  whole  of  the  })rimitive  and  corrupt 
administration;  there  were,  therefore,  no  bounds  to  the  nature 
and  number  of  injustices  which  could  be  j)erpetrated  at  the 
expense  of  the  peasants.  ‘The  peasant  is  the  boiar’s  capital,’  a 
boiar  bluntly  exclaimed  in  the  national  divan.  In  1837  the 
Moldavian  ruler,  himself  a great  boiar,  denounced  in  biting  words 
the  way  in  which  the  peasants  were  cheated  in  the  measui-ements 
with  the  })ole,  a shorter  pole  frequently  being  used  for  the  land 
they  received  and  a longer  one  for  that  which  they  tilled  for  the 
landlord.  The  ])rince  had  to  intervene  again,  in  1844,  on  behalf 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  regions,  most  of  them  settled 
on  monastic  estates,  who  were  made  to  pay  a money  conij)ensa- 
tion  for  labour  dues  as  there  was  no  arable  land  which  they  could 
be  made  to  till,  a difference  which  the  Organic  Statutes  had  over- 
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looked.  About  the  same  time  steps  had  to  be  taken  against 
landlords  who  were  trying  the  new  trick,  so  popular  in  later  days, 
of  making  labour  contracts  with  the  peasants  during  the  winter 
months,  when  the  peasant’s  needs  were  at  their  highest  and  his 
I’esources  at  their  lowest ; and  likewise  against  those  who  exacted 
heavy  fines  for  straying  cattle,  even  when  no  damage  had  been 
done.  The  Organic  Statutes  had  permitted  the  landlords  to 
claim  money  payment  when  they  could  not  use  all  the  labour 
which  the  villagers  were  supposed  to  perform;  for  such  com- 
pensation a scale  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  so 
fixed  as  to  bear  heavily  on  the  peasant. 

Similai-  excesses  were  committed  with  the  charges  for  surplus 
grazing,  so  that  many  ]>easants  fled  the  villages  for  the  towns. 
Alexander  Ghica,  the  Muntenian  ruler,  endeavoured  to  have 
them  mitigated,  but  after  a long  fight  he  had  to  declare  that  ‘ we 
shall  no  longer  expect  from  the  Assembly  the  settlement  we  had 
demanded,  l)ut  will  limit  ourselves  to  withholding  all  official 
interfei’ence  and  aid  for  the  enforcement  of  any  agreements 
between  proprietors  and  j)easants,  and  we  will  award  proper 
damages  to  injured  peasants  as  soon  as  complaints  reach  us’. 
I'inally,  the  charges  for  surplus  grazing  had  to  be  fixed  officially, 
in  1844.  The  ruler  also  resisted  the  demands  of  the  landlords  for 
greater  ])owers  to  ])revent  the  peasants  from  moving  away; 
though  the  landlords  themselves  had  been  armed  with  a fearful 
means  of  op{)ression  by  Art.  126  of  the  Organic  Statutes  which 
allowed  them  to  expel,  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities, 
‘troublesome  j^easants’,  simply  by  giving  them  six  months’ 
notice.  When  he  wanted  the  peasant’s  labour,  however,  the 
landlord  could  not  only  fetch  him  to  work  with  the  gendarme, 
but  also  generally  had  him  flogged;  an  indignity  which  the 
peasants  bitterly  resented.  ‘In  the  time  of  the  Turks’,  one  of 
them  lamented,  ‘the  sword  may  have  killed,  but  it  did  not  sting, 
like  the  whij).’ 

The  fjreat  suffering[s  of  the  villagers  were  voiced  in  measured 
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but  accusing  words  by  the  peasant  de])uties  in  the  mixed  com- 
mission of  1848.  Said  Ene,  ‘the  Jerkin-maker’:  ‘the  Organic 
Statute  confined  us  on  the  landlord’s  estate  as  in  a walled  fortress 
with  iron  gates,  so  that  there  was  no  way  by  which  we  could  get 
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out ; and  even  if  we  ran  away,  abandoning  liouse  and  orchard  and 
vineyard,  the  work  of  our  parents  and  our  own,  and  they  found 
our  whereabouts,  they  brought  us  back  chained,  just  as  if  we  had 
been  slaves,  locking  us  up  in  their  cellars  or  learns  in  winter  time, 
with  no  fire,  and  even  throwing  water  over  us  that  we  should 
freeze,  that  our  sufferings  should  frighten  the  others ; so  that 
many  have  remained  crijipled  and  cannot  feed  themselves  to- 
day.’ And  old  Lipan  told  his  own  story:  ‘Another  time  my 
wife  was  taken  to  cut  corn  and  I to  mow,  with  the  gendarme 
after  me,  and  the  three-months’  old  child  left  under  the  burning 
sun,  with  Hies  sucking  his  mouth,  and  wasps  and  gnats  stinging 
him — was  that  not  slavery  perhaps  ? Slavery  and  nothing  else, 
brethren!  The  wife  cutting  corn  from  sunrise  till  dinner-time, 
and  not  allowed  to  go  and  suckle  the  child.  Why  do  the  gentle- 
men say  it  was  not  slavery,  for  we  know  it  to  have  been  slavery, 
that  sorrow  that  we  have  sorrowed.’  And  yet,  these  oppressed 
peasants  never  thi'eatened  or  attempted  violence.  They  were 
indeed  ready  to  accept  the  new  order,  asking  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  land  that  would  feed  them  and  their  cattle,  and  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  too.  Of  their  old  rights  they  stubbornly  defended 
only  one,  that  of  tilling  more  land  against  payment  of  the  tithe. 
Though  ground  down  by  centuries  of  misrule  and  want,  these 
peasants  had  yet  learnt  neither  to  beg  nor  to  loot;  all  they 
claimed  was  the  right  to  work. 


CHAPTER  III 


NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE  AND  THE  EMANCIPA- 
TION OF  THE  PEASANTS 

The  Xez&  Factors.  The  Organic  Statutes  marked  the  high  tide 
of  rural  feudalism  in  the  Rumanian  provinces.  Their  feudal  web 
of  peasant  servitudes  and  landlords’  obligations  was  shot  with 
the  first  inklings  of  laissez-faire,  presaging  individual  property  in 
land  and  free  labour  contract.  Hardly  had  the  Statutes  been 
j)assed  when  slowly  the  reactionary  waters  began  to  recede  and 
gradually  to  open  up  the  broad  valley  of  individual  freedom. 
For  laws  of  their  kind,  confiscating  the  land  and  the  labour  of 
the  peasantry,  were  begotten  too  late^ — almost  two  generations 
after  the  French  Revolution.  Even  Holy  Russia  was  being 
stirred  by  the  s])irit  of  the  times;  the  new  currents  of  thought 
were  not  to  be  checked,  like  Na])oleon’s  grenadiers,  by  her  snow 
barriers;  they  swelled  and  surged  until  in  1861  the  Russian  serfs 
were  emancipated. 

In  the  Rumanian  provinces  those  currents  found  no  castle 
gates  to  force.  No  crowned  autocrat,  no  feudal  barons  guarded 
the  diawbridge.  On  the  contrary,  the  political  impulse  of  the 
country  was  cutting  a ready  path  for  them.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  vision  of  government  by  the  people  had  also 
crossed  the  Rumanian  sky.  The  ideals  set  free  by  the  French 
Revolution,  coinciding  with  the  crumbling  away  of  Ottoman 
])ower,  awakened  the  subject  Ralkan  peoples  to  a sense  of 
national  freedom.  The  first  rebellious  movement,  the  Ilefairia, 
was  oTganized  and  started  on  Rumanian  soil ; and  its  dreams  were 
whis])ered  all  over  the  land.  The  handful  of  great  boiars,  replete 
with  pi'ivileges  and  wealth,  having  much  to  lose  and  little  to 
gain,  saw  freedom  merely  as  the  ending  of  Turkish  exactions,  by 
the  inteiression  of  either  Russia  or  Austria.  Rut  the  younger 
and  poorer  geneiation  had  been  touched  with  the  magic  wand  of 
the  spirit  of  nationality.  Under  the  stimulus  of  their  rediscovered 
Latin  origin  they  had  gone  westwards,  every  year  in  greater 
numbers,  to  be  educated,  esj)ccially  in  Paiis;  and  from  there 
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they  returned  all  afire  with  the  new  liberal  ideas  and  ideals. 
Freedom,  to  them,  meant  the  end  of  all  alien  interference.  A 
protectorate,  however  ‘Christian’,  appealed  not  at  all  to  them. 
But  it  was  clear  that  they  could  not  hope  to  check  the  expan- 
sionist leanings  of  the  three  neighbouring  autocrats,  unless  with 
supj)ort  from  the  more  distant  and  liberal  West.  The  complaint 
against  the  Turkish  suzerain  and  the  Russian  protector  had  to  be 
justified,  therefore,  with  a display  of  zeal  for  liberal  institutions; 
and  by  such  liberal  reforms  they  would  have  ])ut  a moat  between 
themselves  and  Russia,  to  whom,  as  a result  of  religious  and 
social  affinity,  they  felt  uncomfortably  near. 

While  trusting  to  ward  off  external  dangers  with  help  from 
abroad,  at  home,  in  the  absence  of  a middle  class,  they  could  not 
hope  to  break  the  arrogance  of  the  great  boiars  without  gaining 
the  support  of  the  masses.  Tactical  needs,  therefore,  as  much  as 
their  own  convictions,  led  them  to  appeal  to  the  ]ieople  in  their 
new  struggle  for  national  self-government.  In  1848  the  call  rang 
out  to  the  peasants  to  be  up  and  to  fight  for  their  own  soil — a call 
they  had  not  heard  since  the  days  of  Stefan  the  Great.  ‘Brother 
Peasants,’  the  manifesto  of  the  IMimtenian  revolutionary  govern- 
ment called  them ; it  promised  them  ec|ual  rights,  the  repeal  of 
servitudes,  and  the  free  gift  of  ‘ a piece  of  land  that  would  give 
them  sustenance’.  But  they  were  also  enjoined  to  go  on  working 
for  the  boiars  and  to  behave  nicely,  and  not  a word  was  said 
about  redressing  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  Organic  Statutes. 
A mixed  commission,  consisting  in  equal  numbers  of  landlords 
and  peasants,  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  agrai’ian  reform ; but 
as  it  could  not  agree — its  sittings  becoming  more  uproarious 
every  day — it  was  dissolved,  and  soon  afterwards  the  revolution 
collapsed.  The  revolutionaries  of  1848  were  devoted  to  the  ideal 
of  individual  freedom,  in  the  social  as  in  the  political  field;  but 
they  had  little  understanding  for,  and,  as  a class,  probably  scant 
sympathy  with,  the  j)atriarchal  rights  and  minds  of  the  villagers. 
Their  challenge,  however,  had  at  least  roused  the  sj)irit  of  the 
})easants,  and  it  had  banded  their  interests  together.  The 
‘ brother  ])casants  ’ had  heard  the  exhilarating  promise  of  ‘ liberty 
and  equality’;  the  first  thing  which  the  Commission  had  to 
concede  was  that  ‘man  is  free  and  his  labour  sacred’.  In  that 
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Commission  the  peasants  had  for  tlie  first  time  been  given  a voice, 
to  sj)eak  their  ])laint  and  to  ask  their  due ; and  for  the  first  time, 
too,  their  deputies  spoke,  not  divided  each  for  this  village  or  that 
distiict,  but  together  for  the  whole  Muntenian  peasantry  as  one 
body.  Beyond  that  moral  satisfaction  they  got,  however,  no- 
thing; the  revolt  came  to  an  end  without  having  brought  them 
even  a temporary  relief  from  their  hardshi})s.  The  European 
Commission  which  visited  the  principalities  in  1857-8  reported 
that  such  protection  as  the  Organic  Statutes  afforded  to  the 
villagers  had  remained  ineffective.  Because  of  corruption  among 
officials  ‘the  action  of  the  Government  was  paralysed  on  the 
land,  the  peasants  wei’e  abandoned  to  the  pleasure  of  the  land- 
lords, and  a kind  of  feudal  regime  was  reintroduced  in  Moldavia  ’. 

^Meanwhile,  however,  ])olitical  developments  which  were  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  Rumanian  independence  pleaded  also  for 
the  betterment  of  the  ])easant  class.  The  Paris  Congresses  of  1856 
and  1858  restored  national  autonomy  to  the  Rumanian  provinces, 
as  a means  of  stopping  Russia  from  making  use  of  these  provinces 
as  a military  highway  to  Constantinople.  The  Great  Powers  took 
steps  to  consolidate  them,  not  only  to  make  of  them  an  effective 
buffer  between  Russia  and  Tin  key,  but  also  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  to  enable  these  rich  lands  to 
develo])  the  corn-growing  needed  for  the  expanding  towns  of  the 
West.  This  was  bound  to  o])en  a new  market  for  the  manufacture 
of  western  industries,  and  a iiew  source  of  food  supplies  for  their 
workers.  In  1856  the  Treaty  of  Paris  reduced  Turkish  rule  to  a 
nominal  suzerainty;  the  Princij)alities,  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Great  Powers,  were  to  be  governed  by  native  princes, 
poj)ularly  elected,  and  they  were  to  have  a Constitution.  For 
these  same  reasons  it  was  the  wish  of  the  western  Powers  that 
the  })opulations  should  at  the  same  time  be  given  a chance  to 
imj)rove  their  existence  by  a reform  of  agrarian  conditions.  That 
was  the  period  of  the  great  rural  reforms.  Serfdom  had  been 
abolished  in  Austria  in  1841 ; in  Prussia  partly  in  1810  and  finally 
in  1850;  in  Russia  the  emancipation  of  1861  was  being  pre])ared. 
Serbia  had  rid  herself  of  the  Turkish  landlords;  and  in  Bulgaria, 
though  she  was  still  a Turkish  j)rovince,  conditions  on  the  land 
had  much  imj)roved.  So  had  the  position  of  the  Rumanian 
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peasants  who  were  subjects  of  neighbouring  emjhres.  In  1848 
tJie  Transylvanian  Diet  abolished  all  servitudes  and  resettled 
the  })easants  without  compensation;  the  state  of  things  which 
])revailed  at  the  beginning  of  that  year  was  taken  as  a basis  for 
the  reform,  with  the  result  that  in  Transylvania  holdings  were 
larger  than  those  which  had  been  given  by  the  Organic  Statutes 
in  the  Principalities.  An  imperial  patent  finally  settled  the 
Cjuestion  in  1854  to  such  good  purpose  that  in  the  communes 
inhabited  by  Rumanians,  75  per  cent,  of  the  ground  was  taken 
up  by  holdings  uj)  to  50  ha.  The  villages  were  at  the  same  time 
provided  with  commons  and  woodlands.  In  Bucovina,  also, 
imperial  patents  of  1848-9  did  away  with  all  servitudes  and 
granted  land  to  the  peasants ; as  Bucovina  had  been  annexed  by 
Austria  in  1774  its  inliabitants  had  escaped  the  deprivations  of 
1805  and  1881,  so  that  the  reform  of  1848  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  whole  so-called  ‘rustical’  land  which  they  had  occupied  of 
old.  Even  the  Bessarabian  peasants,  fallen  under  the  rule  of  the 
Tsar  in  1812,  were  better  off  than  their  fellows  in  the  free 
Principalities.  They,  too,  had  escaped  the  knife  of  the  Organic 
Statutes,  and  after  their  emancipation  in  1861  they  received 
everywhere,  against  a smaller  compensation,  holdings  that  were 
larger  than  the  largest  distributed  across  the  Pruth— 11-18  ha. 
as  against  a maximum  of  7|  ha.  in  Moldavia  and  5J  ha.  in 
Muntenia — besides  being  provided  with  common  grazing  lands ; 
though  it  is  true  that  this  generosity  was  inspired  by  political 
motives  and  contrasted  strongly  with  the  way  in  which  the 
peasants  were  treated  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  Rumanian  provinces  alone  the  landlords  were  still 
strong  enough  to  baulk  any  plan  of  reform.  The  temjiorary 
rulers,  as  we  have  seen,  could  do  nothing  more  than  ease  a few 
of  the  worst  burdens  imposed  by  the  Organic  Statutes  and 
endeavour  to  keep  closer  watch  on  how  those  laws  were  applied, 
as  they  were  instructed  to  do  by  the  Convention  of  Balta-Liman. 
The  delegates  of  the  Powers  to  the  various  European  Conferences 
which  dealt  in  those  years  with  the  Eastern  question  repeatedly 
insisted,  therefore,  that  in  the  Princi])alities  ‘no  j)rogress  was 
j)ossible  till  the  rural  problem  was  settled  ’ ; and  that  ‘ the  solution 
must  be  imposed  from  outside,  as  the  only  means  of  making  it 
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<icce])ted The  Paris  Treaty  of  1856  decided  that  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  ruling  in  the  two  Principalities  were  in  need  of 
I’eform,  and  to  that  end  it  obliged  the  Porte,  by  Art.  27,  to  con- 
vene a special  assembly  in  each  of  the  two  Principalities,  a divan 
ad  hoc,  ‘ rejiresenting  tlie  interests  of  all  the  social  classes  ’,  which 
were  to  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Powers  the  wishes  of  the 
two  countries. 

The  agrarian  question  roused  a j^assionate  debate  in  the 
^Moldavian  divan  which  met  at  Jassy  in  1857.^  Insjjired  by  the 
national  ideal  of  uniting  the  two  Rumanian  ])rovinces,  the  great 
boiars  waived  their  old  ambition  to  be  rulers  of  the  country ; and 
they  still  found  within  themselves  enough  enthusiasm  to  surren- 
der their  political  privileges.  But  neither  the  clamour  from  within 
nor  the  hints  from  without  could  impress  them  with  the  injustice 
of  their  feudal  privileges  as  landlords.  When  the  agenda  for  the 
work  of  the  divan  was  read,  there  was  not  a single  item  on  it 
referring  to  the  agrarian  problem.  The  divan  included,  however, 
in  addition  to  seventy  boiars  and  eight  clerics,  fifteen  peasant 
de])uties — simple  village  leaders  grown  wise  in  misfortune ; seeing 
that  what  most  ailed  them  did  not  trouble  the  others,  they 
tabled  a sober  but  moving  address  in  which  they  described  their 
sufferings  and  their  rights,  and  ])ut  forth  the  reasonable  things 
which  they  wanted.  They  demanded  the  abolition  of  birching; 
the  re])lacing  of  all  dues  by  a single  tax,  to  be  paid  without 
excej)tion  by  all  the  inhabitants;  local  government  for  the 
village,  through  an  elected  council ; but  first  and  above  all,  the 
abolition  of  the  tithe  and  of  all  dues  towards  the  landlords.  ‘ We 
want  to  buy  our  freedom’,  the  address  said,  ‘that  we  may  no 
longer  belong  to  anybody,  but  only  to  the  soil,  so  that  we,  too, 
should  have  a fatherland.  . . . We  do  not  want  to  trespass  upon 
any  one’s  rights,  l)ut  neither  do  we  wish  our  own  rights  to  be 
forgotten.’  As  always  when  they  had  a chance  of  stating  their 
claims,  the  j)easants  strained  their  rights  and  means  to  the 
utmost,  offering  to  compensate  the  landlords  liberally,  so  anxious 
were  they  to  be  fair.  But  the  landlords  angrily  denounced  these 
‘communistic  tendencies’,  and  in  reply  to  the  peasants’  demand 

‘ Tlu'  Mtmtonian  divnii  intorpirtc'd  the  instructions  of  the  Powers  as  debarring 
it  from  discussing  internal  reforms. 
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that  servitudes  should  be  abolished  they  suggested  that  in  that 
case  their  own  obligation  to  give  land  to  the  {leasants  on  their 
estates  should  also  be  abolished — a proposal  which  would  have 
reduced  the  mass  of  the  people  to  landless  labourers  at  one 
stroke. 

The  European  Commission  waiting  in  Bucarest  to  receive  the 
conclusions  of  the  two  divans  had  finally  to  report  that  nothing 
had  been  done  to  further  the  solution  of  the  agrarian  problem, 
adding:  that  ‘if  this  reform  were  to  bo  left  in  the  care  of  the  two 
intei'ested  parties,  it  will  never  be  dealt  with  equitably’.  And 
Talleyrand,  the  French  delegate,  wrote  that  ‘a  solution  will  not 
be  acce})ted  without  conflict  unless  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
based  were  first  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Powers’.  In  the  Paris 
Convention  of  1858,  which  dealt  with  the  future  organization  of 
the  Princi{)alities,  the  Powers  embodied  this  advice  in  Art.  46, 
which  said:  ‘All  the  privileges,  exemptions  and  mono})olies 
which  certain  classes  still  enjoy  shall  be  abrogated,  and  the  laws 
wliich  regulate  the  relations  of  landlords  and  peasants  shall  be 
revised  without  delay,  with  a view  to  improving  the  conditions 
of  the  peasantry.’  In  spite  of  this  injunction,  contained  in  a 
document  which  constituted  the  charter  of  Bumanian  national 
independence,  the  solution  of  the  agrarian  })roblem  was  held  up 
for  another  six  years ; nor  could  Talleyrand’s  {policy  prevent  in 
the  end  the  contlict  which  it  was  meant  to  avoid. 

The  Reform  of  1864.  As  soon  as  the  presence  and  pressure  of 
the  Powers  was  removed,  boiars  of  yesterday  and  nationalist 
revolutionaries  of  to-day  found  themselves  to  be  of  one  mind  in 
wishing  to  be  as  little  troubled  with  agrarian  reforms  as  they 
could  ])ossibly  contrive.  The  first  national  assemblies  passed  on 
the  duty  of  attending  to  Art.  46  of  the  Paris  Treaty  to  the 
Central  Commission — a joint  body  consisting  of  eight  members 
from  each  jjrovince  and  charged  with  the  drafting  of  bills.  After 
taking  a whole  year  for  this  preparatory  work,  the  Commission 
produced  a draft  based  on  a view  of  the  ])easant  as  a privileged 
tenant  of  the  land  which  he  held.^  As  a consequence  the  draft  was 

' The  agrarian  legislation  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  by  trying  to  circumvent 
a rural  relationship  which  it  dared  not  or  could  not  boldly  abolish,  had  indiscribably 
confused  the  status  of  the  Rumanian  peasant.  M.  B.  Boerescu  thus  described  it 
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resolutely  opposed  by  the  first  ruler  of  Rumania^ — Alexander 
Cuza,  a former  officer  of  the  civic  guard  and  a man  of  the  people, 
elected  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  be  merely  a locum 
ienens  until  a foreign  prince  could  be  secured — and  by  his  inti- 
mate adviser,  the  passionately  j)rogressive  Mihail  Kogalniceanu. 
That  it  was  })ossible  no  longer  to  justify  and  maintain  the 
peasant  servitudes  was  tacitly  accepted  all  round.  But  when 
Kogalniceanu  put  forward  a bill  of  his  own,  which  gave  the 

in  his  Memoire  sur  les  conditions  d’existence  des  Principautes  Danubiennes  (Paris, 

1 85(5): 

‘ What  kind  of  man  is  the  Rumanian  peasant  ? Is  he  free  or  a serf,  an  emphyteutic 
holder,  a tenant,  a usufructuary  or  a metayer-colon  ? The  answer  is  difficult.  He  is 
all  that,  and  yet  he  is  not.  He  is  a strange  abstraction  created  by  the  Organic  Statute. 

‘The  peasant,  indeed,  is  free,  for  he  is  master  of  his  own  person  and  of  his  posses- 
sions ; he  may  go  where  he  wants ; he  hands  over  to  his  heirs  house  and  yard,  garden 
and  orchard.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  not  free,  for  he  is  bound  to  perpetual  labour 
for  the  landlord ; and  when  there  are  no  heirs  it  is  the  landlord,  not  the  State,  who 
inherits  the  peasant’s  house  and  garden. 

‘ He  is  serf  in  that  sense,  that  the  landlord  partly  inherits  him  ah  mtestat,  and  that 
he  is  sold  with  the  estate ; the  restrictions  placed  upon  his  moving  almost  amount  to 
bondage.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  a serf,  for  in  public  matters  he  stands  in  direct 
relation  to  the  State,  and  he  can  leave  the  estate  on  fulfilling  the  prescribed  conditions. 

‘He  is  an  emj)hyteutic  holder,  for  he  holds  the  land  in  perpetuity  and  enjoys  its 
produce  in  return  for  an  annual  due.  But  he  is  not  that  altogether,  as  (a)  in  addition 
to  the  annual  payment  he  owes  personal  labour;  (h)  he  can  dispose  by  will  ah  intestat 
only  part  of  his  land,  i.  c.  orchard  and  other  plantations ; (c)  he  can  in  no  case  estrange 
his  property  during  his  lifetime;  (d)  the  landlord  may  end  the  peasant’s  title,  even  if 
he  continues  to  pay  his  dues. 

‘He  is  a tenant,  as  stated  in  the  law  of  1851,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  he 
might  be  ejected  by  the  landlord.  But  for  the  rest  he  has  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  real  tenant,  .seeing  that:  (a)  his  professional  activity  is  neither  provisional  nor 
voluntary,  but  perpetual  and  necessary;  (6)  his  obligations  are  rendered  in  kind,  as 
well  as  in  money;  (c)  the  landlord  has  no  obligation  to  keep  the  object  in  a fit  state 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  rented ; {d)  the  peasant  transfers  part  of  his  rights 
to  his  heirs. 

‘He  is  joint-owner  in  so  far  as  he  has  a common  title  to  the  land  of  the  estate. 
Yet  he  is  not  that,  because  {a)  he  has  no  right  to  dissolve  that  joint-ownership;  and 
{h)  because  the  landlord  can  deprive  him,  against  his  will,  of  his  real  title. 

‘He  is  a usufructuary,  if  you  like,  as  he  has  the  right  to  use  and  to  enjoy  the  ob- 
ject, and  because  he  has  only  a life-title  to  part  of  the  object. 

‘ Finally,  one  could  say  that  he  is  a metayer-colon,  in  that  he  is  obliged  to  give 
the  landlord  part  of  the  {woduce.  But  his  status  is  simpler  than  that  of  a colon,  as 
(a)  his  rights  to  the  land  have  their  origin  in  law  and  not  in  a convention  between 
the  two  parties;  (h)  they  are  perpetual  and  belong  ipso  jvre  to  his  heirs.’ 

Till  his  emancipation,  the  peasant  could  not  sell  his  house,  nor  the  vineyards 
and  orchards  he  had  planted,  e.xcept  when  he  was  expelled  from  the  village  for  ‘being 
troublesome’.  On  the  other  hand,  the  landlord  ‘could  neither  take  away  nor  change 
at  his  pleasure’  the  land  which  the  villagers  laboured.  (Ai,.  Golesco,  L' Abolition  du 
Servatje,  185(i,  pp.  181-2.) 

1 The  union  of  Moldavia  and  Mtintenia  in  the  new  State  of  Rumania  was  carried 
through  in  18(il. 
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peasants  all  tlie  land  they  then  occupied,  the  landlords  denounced 
it  as  ‘communistic’  and  retorted  with  a counterdraft  in  which 
they  offered  puny  holdings,  smaller  even  than  those  contem- 
plated by  the  Central  Commission,  which  the  peasants  were  to 
hold  in  usufruct.  The  Assembly — elected  by  3,796  voters, 
mostly  landowners — passed  the  landlords’  bill.  Cuza,  however, 
— strengthened  in  his  convictions  by  a peasant  rising  in  1862 — 
refused  to  sanction  the  bill,  basing  himself  on  the  clear  j)rovisions 
of  the  Paris  Convention,  and  entrusted  Kogrilniceanu  with  the 
government  and  with  the  task  of  introducing  a new  bill.  Kogal- 
niceanu  pleaded  with  the  Chamber  that  ‘ the  peasants’  j)ast  has 
been  anything  but  haj)py,  and  their  future  must  be  different’; 
he  warned  his  opponents  ‘not  to  think  that  we  could,  with  our 
vote,  drown  the  rights  of  the  peasants  for  ever’;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  'The  ‘ monstrous  coalition  ’ of  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
so  amended  the  bill  as  to  bring  the  proposed  holdings  down  to 
the  size  of  the  lowest  created  by  the  Organic  Statutes ; while  it 
increased  by  one-fourth  the  compensation  which  the  peasants 
were  to  pay  for  the  abolition  of  servitudes.  Thereu})on  Cuza  and 
Kogalniceanu  dissolved  the  Assembly  and  launched  their  reform 
by  means  of  a ])iincely  decree,  which  afterwards  was  confirmed 
by  a plebiscite. 

'I'liis  had  been  the  second  opj)ortunity  which  the  Rumanian 
landed  class  had  of  legislating  for  themselves.  They  inaugurated 
the  return  to  national  independence  by  trying  to  com{)lete  the 
work  of  spoliation  begun  with  the  Organic  Statutes,  and  to  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  If  they  could  have  shut  out  the 
peasant  from  access  to  the  land,  they  would  have  gained  a hold 
commensurately  strong  on  his  labour — a scheme  used  with  great 
effect  in  the  African  colonies,  in  order  to  coni])el  the  natives  to 
work  for  the  white  planters.  To  save  the  peasants  from  thus 
being  totally  and  finally  despoiled,  the  temjiorary  ruler  had  to 
resort  to  a amp  (Vctat.  All  the  privileged  ])eoj)le,  great  boiars  and 
smaller  fry,  looked  ujion  the  reform  with  hate  or  at  least  with 
suspicion.  They  fiercely  denounced,  however,  any  encroachment 
u{)on  their  own  political  rights  granted  them  by  the  Paris  Con- 
vention. Eighteen  months  after  dissolving  Parliament  a plot 
drove  Cuza  out  of  the  country  for  ever. 

1569.69 
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The  Nature  of  the  Reforyn.  If  Cuza  and  Kogalniceanu  were 
well  primed  with  liberal  ideals,  they  were  less  well  equipped 
with  economic  experience.  Their  reform,  {)romulgated  on  14th 
August  1864,  was  in  its  practical  effects  to  hear  the  mark  of  that 
shortcoming  deej)ly.  If  the  peasant  ])roblem  had  become  ui'gent 
in  their  eyes  it  was  ])rimarily  in  its  legal  as])ect;  just  as  seventy 
years  earlier  the  French  revolutionary  assemblies,  reacting  to  the 
clamour  of  the  peasants,  thought  solely  of  breaking  up  the 
scigneurial  system.  Nothing  could  have  seemed  to  these  men 
more  abhorrent  than  the  lack  of  ])ersonal  freedom:  their  main 
ambition  was  to  free  the  peasant  from  servitudes.^  To  continue 
them  would  not  in  any  case  have  been  comjiatible  with  a system 
of  written  Constitution.  It  was  for  instance  largely  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  written  constitutions  that  the  peasants  of  southern 
Germany  were  emancipated  earlier  than  j)easants  elsewhere,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Though  in  Rumania  the  Constitution  was  not  yet  down  on 
})a{)eV,  it  was  written  large  in  the  minds  of  the  ruling  men,  the 
revolutionaries  of  yesterday.  ‘ Two  hundred  boiars  do  not  make 
a nation,’  KogjUniceanu  had  exclaimed.  Hence,  every  measure 
which  hedged  in  the  personal  liberty  of  the  peasant  was  broken 
through  by  the  rural  law.-  It  abolished  all  restrictions  upon  his 
movements ; it  did  away,  ‘ once  and  for  all,’  with  all  the  dues  in 
labour  and  kind,  tithe  included.  For  this  the  landlords  were  to 
receive  a com])ensation  in  State  bonds  representing  the  tenfold 
value  of  the  yearly  servitudes  owed  by  each  category  of  peasants, 
with  5 ])er  cent,  interest;  of  the  total,  one-third  was  to  be  borne 
by  the  State,  out  of  j)ayments  received  from  the  peasants  re- 


' A bt'i'iiinini);  had  been  made  witli  tlio  emancipation  of  tlie  gipsy  slaves  who 
formed  the  hulk  of  tlie  servants  in  all  the  hoiar  househokls.  There  were  about  150,000 
of  them,  divided  into  three  categories:  those  belonging  to  the  State,  to  the  monasteries, 
and  to  private  individuals.  'Flu'  first  two  categories  were  freed  in  1S44,  the  third  at 
the  end  of  lH.-)5.  'I'he  origin  of  their  status  is  unknown,  hut  gipsies  never  appear  in 
Rumanian  history  except  as  slaves.  (See  .\1.  (lolesco,  p.  IS.) 

- 'I'he  number  of  servile  families  was  as  follows: 


On  private  estates  . 
On  !nonastie  estates 


.Muntenia 

■Moldavia 

'I’otal 

210.0110 

120,000 

Illltl.OOt) 

70,000 

,5t),000 

120,tl0l> 

280,000 

170,000 

450,000 

(.\1.  Golesco,  p. 
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settled  on  State  domains,  while  the  remainder  was  to  be  j)aid 
off  by  the  ])easants  within  fifteen  years,  their  annuities  running 
from  51  to  i;33  lei. 

Having  made  the  peasant  free  of  his  person,  the  reform  next 
aimed  to  make  him  free  in  his  livelihood.  The  former  serfs  were 
settled,  as  owners,  on  holdings  which  varied  in  the  two  provinces 
and  which  were  measured  by  heads  of  cattle  they  })ossessed.^ 
Land  under  this  scheme,  however,  was  allotted  only  to  the 
clacasi,  i.e.  to  the  men  bound  to  servitudes;  this  left  outside  the 
scope  of  the  reform  the  men  who  were  free  from  servitudes 
because  they  received  nothing  more  than  house  and  garden,  and 
who  were  obviously  in  need  of  land.  Put  its  main  sin  was  that 
it  aggravated,  instead  of  redressed,  the  wrong  caused  to  the 
peasants,  from  1805  onwards,  by  the  measures  which  had  gradu- 
ally whittled  down  their  ancient  right  to  the  use  of  the  land. 
The  ])easants  had  accepted  the  state  of  things,  and  in  the  divati 
ad  hoc  had  claimed  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  land;  their 
right  to  this  was  still  good  law  and  practice  in  1864,  the  landlords 
having  to  grant  holdings  to  newly-married  jjeasants  from  that 
reserve — a custom  which  had  ensured  means  of  existence  to  each 
new  generation,  and  thereby  had  prevented  the  excessive  split- 
ting-up of  the  jiaternal  holdings.  The  new  measure  did  in  fact 
take  over  two-tliirds  of  the  land,  but  on  small  estates  only,  where 
there  was  not  enough  to  go  round.  The  landlord’s  ])art  was  thus 
safeguarded  where  the  ])easants  were  too  many  for  the  land,  but 
the  peasants’  part  was  not  protected  with  ecpial  care  where  it 
was  larger  than  the  area  immediately  required  for  the  new  hold- 
ings. I'lie  excess  of  villagers  in  the  first  case,  as  well  as  the  newly 
married,  were  to  be  settled  on  State  domains,-  and  not,  as  would 


1 

Categories 

In 

Moldavia 

In 

Muntenia 

Number  of 
peasants 

Number  of 
hectare.s 

With  four  oxen 

ha.  ar. 
7 87 

ha.  ar. 
5 1)1 

71,912 

413,201 -80 

With  two  oxen 

.5  73 

3 72 

202,075 

882,737-29 

With  one  cow  . 

8 57 

2 30 

134,132 

384,708-20 

Land  for  house  and  garden 

— 

— 

59,721 

85,010-90 

Total 

— 

— 

407,840 

1,700,258-25 

- The  very  popular  law  of  11th  Dec.  181)3,  had  ‘secularized’  the  e.states  dedicated 
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liave  been  just,  on  the  excess  of  ])easant  land  where  the  quotas 
set  a])art  for  the  local  villagers  did  not  make  up  two-thirds  of  the 
})rivate  estate.  The  surj)lus  on  these  estates,  which  formed  the 
majoi'ity,  was  simply  abandoned  to  the  landlords;  and  whereas 
the  landlords  were  to  be  paid  for  having  to  forego  abusive 
privileges,  that  j^ati’inionial  land  reserve  was  lost  to  the  peasants 
without  any  compensation  whatever.  This  course  is  the  more 
difficult  to  account  for  as  official  advisers  had  pointed  out  that  if 
that  surj)lus  land  was  to  be  left  to  the  landlords,  its  value  should 
be  deducted  from  the  indemnities  they  were  to  receive.  This 
serious  error  in  the  reform  meant  a double  loss  to  the  j^easantry: 
they  were  dej)rived  of  jn-ivate  land  to  which  they  had  a title,  and 
by  the  settlement  of  surplus  villagers  on  State  domains  a great 
slice  of  the  public  reserve  was  also  lost  to  future  generations  of 
peasants.  The  immediate  loss  was  felt  the  more  as  the  govern- 
ments which  followed  u})on  Cuza’s  abdication  neglected  to  carry 
out  the  })rovisions  of  the  law  concerning  those  peasants  who 
had  been  left  without  land  in  1864.  Their  settlement  on  State 
domains  was  not  begun  till  1876,  on  the  eve  of  the  so-called  war 
of  indej)endence. 

The  Hacliground  of  the  Reform.  Cuza’s  great  reform  had  not 
matured  from  changed  economic  conditions  and  needs.  Neither 
the  growth  of  po])ulation,  nor  that  of  towns  and  trade,  nor  yet 
the  re(juiremcnts  of  the  new  State  were  pressing  for  a change  to 
intensive  capitalist  farming,  with  relations  between  landowners 
and  labourers  based  on  a wage  bargain.  Rumanian  agriculture 
still  lingered  in  a j)rimitive  extensive  stage.  Such  manufacture 
as  went  on  was  from  the  hands  of  artisans,  organized  in  guilds ; 

to  native  and  foreign  monasteries,  whicli  eovered  about  one-fifth  of  the  arable  area 
and  made  them  into  State  proj)erty.  The  monasteries  were  invited  to  put  in  a claim 
for  compensation,  but  as  they  refused  to  discuss  or  negotiate,  hoping  to  gain  more  by 
foreign  su])i)ort  , tlie  State  declared  the  (juestion  closed,  in  IStJT.  Al.  tlolesco  (j)j).  72-8) 
states  that  monastic  property  eovered  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  in  the  two 
provinces,  forming  the  richest  ('hun'h  possession  in  Christendom.  The  gifts  had  been 
mainly  intended  as  charitable,  endowments  for  the  maintenance  of  churches,  of 
hospitals  and  schools  for  the  {)oor,  for  the  upbringing  of  orphans  and  the  distribution 
of  alms  in  time  of  famine,  as  well  as  for  the  provision  of  hosj)itality  and  asylum  for 
travellers  in  distress.  In  certain  cases,  the  e.\ccss  of  revenue  was  to  be  ’dedicated' 
as  a homage  to  monasteries  in  Jerusalem,  .Mount  Athos,  &c.,  for  the  purchase  of 
candles  and  oil,  and  the  distribution  of  alms.  Hut  the  foreign  monks  had  often  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  hands  on  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  aiul  Russian  intervention  had 
pn'ventod  the  Rumanian  princes  from  putting  an  end  to  that  abuse. 
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an  intensive  production  and  exchange  of  goods  did  not  exist. 
Tliere  was  no  accumulation  of  licjuid  ca])ital,  and  no  ‘entrepre- 
neurs’ urging  its  use  in  ways  that  would  bring  in  (piick  returns. 
Class  organization,  outside  the  owners  of  land,  was  loose;  and 
the  budding  middle-class  had  not  yet  the  service  and  stimulus  of 
a trained  element.  None  of  the  factors,  in  short,  required  for 
passing  from  a natural  to  a capitalistic  economy  were  yet  mature 
in  Rumanian  agriculture.  The  way  to  that  transition  was  indeed 
fui'ther  confused  by  the  reform  of  1864.  The  reasons  which 
caused  Liberal  institutions  to  spring  up  in  Rumania  overnight 
have  already  been  described.  This  is  not  merely  a figure  of 
speech,  for  the  draft  of  the  original  constitution,  copied  from  the 
Belgian  model,  was  ])roduced  within  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  Radical  leaders  learnt  that  the  stern  Ilohenzollern  prince  had 
eschewed  the  Austrian  ])olice  and  was  driving  post-haste  towards 
the  capital.  In  the  West  the  system  of  production  defined  as 
capitalism  had  conquered  the  economic  field  before  fhe  class 
connected  with  it  broke  through  the  old  political  restraints  and 
jjrivileges ; Liberal  institutions  followed  in  the  wake  of  economic 
caj)italism.  In  the  backward  agrarian  countries  that  process 
was  reversed;  a Liberal  organization  of  the  State  was  adopted 
under  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  western  Europe,  and  this 
o})ened  and  cleared  a way  for  the  reform  of  the  economic  organi- 
zation. When  individual  freedom  and  equality  before  the  law 
found  their  way  into  the  })olitical  realm,  the  servitudes  which 
still  subjected  the  j)easants  to  the  landlords  could  not  survive  in 
the  social  sphere.  Public  relations  cannot  be  segmented  into 
watertight  compartments — not  legally,  that  is.  In  Rumania, 
therefore,  the  freeing  of  the  gipsy  slaves  and  the  emanci})ation  of 
the  peasants  had  to  be  hitched  on  to  the  roundabout  of  political 
reform.  \ et  emancipation,  though  accompanied  by  a distribu- 
tion of  land,  transformed  the  social  structure  without  altering 
very  much  the  economic  ways  of  the  rural  world ; and,  es{)ecially, 
it  left  the  narrower  economic  problem  of  production  altogether 
untouched. 

Nothing  could  better  reveal  the  non-economic  s])rings  of  the 
reform  than  its  authors’  complete  neglect  of  the  future  of  agri- 
culture. Had  it  been  otherwise  they  might  have  followed  one  or 
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Iavo  ])ossible  courses.  One  of  tliem  might  have  been  that  favoured 
by  the  landlords:  to  emancipate  the  serfs  without  giving  them 
land,  which  would  have  left  a small  number  of  well-to-do  peasants 
as  a riii’al  middle  class,  but  the  rest  with  no  other  choice  than  to 
become  wage  labourers.  This  would  also  have  forced  the  large 
owners  to  equip  themselves  with  their  own  live  and  dead 
stock.  As  things  were,  agriculture  was  carried  on  not  merely 
with  the  {peasants’  hands,  but  also  with  their  ploughs  and  teams ; 
most  of  the  land  farmed  in  ^Moldavia  by  its  owners  and  the  whole 
of  such  land  in  Muntenia  Avas  tilled  by  this  kind  of  all-inclusiA^e 
serAule  labour.  Such  an  attem})t  at  ])utting  agriculture  upon  the 
road  to  capitalistic  production,  had  it  been  politically  possible, 
Avould  still  have  had  to  overcome  the  lack  of  liquid  capital ; there 
Avas  none  AA'orth  speaking  of  in  the  country,  and  the  little  that 
could  be  obtained  elseAvhere  AA’as  used  up  in  the  ambitious 
modernizing  of  the  urban  centres.  Neither  Avere  men  to  be  found 
Avith  an  interest  in  such  a technical  change  and  the  ability  to 
conduct  it.  The  landed  class,  and,  in  general,  the  thin  upper  layer 
of  the  ])0]Hilation,  Avas  soon  absorbed  in  the  machinery  of  the  neAA' 
State.  The  jiolitical  field  offered  them  rich  opportunities  of 
satisfying  material  and  other  ambitions,  and  toAvn  life  inA’ited 
them  Avith  its  Avestern  refinements.  If  the  landlords  AA-ere  anxious 
to  increase  their  revenue,  they  AA’ere  not  at  all  anxious  to  change 
the  j)revailing  system  of  ])roduction,  Avhich  required  no  expert 
su])ervision,  but  merely  the  driAung  Avhip  of  bailiff  and  gendarme. 
Nor  Avas  there  any  other  group  of  men  capable  of  acting  as 
entrepreneurs  in  a neAV  agrarian  system ; the  interpolation  OA^er 
a period  of  several  centuries,  of  an  alien  administration  betAA'een 
the  feAv  landlords  and  the  peasant  mass,  and  the  backAA'ardness  of 
economic  life,  had  left  no  room  for  the  groAvth  of  a national 
middle-class.  Alternately,  a second  line  of  ])olicy  might  liaA'e 
chosen  to  favour  a system  of  small  cultiA'ation.  It  might  liaA'e 
handed  the  land  over  to  the  j)easants,  on  the  basis  of  their  old 
rights,  according  to  their  poAvers  of  Avorking,  Avith  a moderate 
compensafion  for  the  landlords.  Having  to  find  money  for  paying 
fhat  com])ensaf  ion  and  for  mainfaining  fhe  Sfate,  the  j)easant 
j)ro])riefoi-s  could  not  have  failed  to  develop  their  cultivation, 
for  Avhich,  in  such  circumstances,  they  Avould  have  had  am})le 
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scope.  The  reform  of  186-1,  however,  inclined  towards  neither 
large  nor  small  cultivation,  simj)ly  because  it  was  not  concerned 
with  ])roduction  at  all.  Those  who  had  the  peasants’  cause  at 
heart  went  to  the  length  of  a coup  (V etat  in  order  to  carry  through 
their  emancij)ation,  and  they  also  endowed  them  with  a piece  of 
land.  Put  the  holdings  of  the  three  categories  then  resettled 
averaged  6,  -1|-  and  ha.,  resj)ectively,  which  meant  that  of  the 
former  serfs  only  some  of  the  hrst  category,  as  A.  V.  iMillo  had 
conclusively  shown,  had  any  chance  of  building  up  an  economic, 
self-supporting  holding  at  all.  As  for  large-scale  cultivation,  its 
permanent  interests  were  not  necessarily  identical  with  the  great 
momentary  advantages  which  the  landowners  undoubtedly  got 
from  the  reform.  That  the  interests  of  large  ])roperty  and  large- 
scale  cultivation  could  at  times  even  conflict  with  each  other  was 
to  be  shown  by  the  later  evolution  of  Rumania’s  agrarian  problem. 

The  obvious  truth  was  that  political  circumstances  had 
dictated  the  change,  and  the  social  ideals  set  free  by  the  French 
Revolution  had  spurred  it  on.  In  a circular  issued  during  the 
agrarian  debate,  Kogalniceanu  had  urged  priests  and  peasants  to 
pray  that  ‘God  may  help  them  to  level  up  society,  to  lower  the 
highly  placed  and  to  raise  the  humble’.  As  the  s])rings  of  the 
reform  so  its  flow.  It  made  the  peasant  a free  man,  but  it  did  not 
make  him  an  independent  producer.  If  freed  him  of  his  dis- 
abilities as  a citizen,  but  on  the  same  principle  it  also  deprived 
him  of  the  legal  safeguards  which  had  protected  him  as  a labourer. 
It  set  him  up  as  full  owner  of  a piece  of  land,  but  not  of  a piece 
big  enough  for  him  to  live  by  with  the  prevailing  agricultural 
methods ; nor  did  it  give  him  the  training  and  means  by  which  he 
might  have  got  from  his  holding  all  that  his  household  needed. 
So  that  M.  Garoflid  has  been  able  to  say  that  ‘in  1864  only  the 
juridical  problem  of  the  peasant,  who  becomes  free  in  law,  was 
solved ; economically  only  the  estates  were  emancipated  ’.  The 
latter  result  was  not  accidental.  Economic  development  was 
hamjjered  because  most  of  the  land,  the  country’s  only  wealth, 
was  tied.  One-fifth  of  the  whole  arable  land  belonged  to  the 
dedicated  monasteries;  of  the  rest,  two-thirds  was  either  in  the 
possession  of  the  serfs  or  reserved  for  their  descendants,  while 
the  remainder  included  extensive  estates  of  the  princes  and  of  lay 
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endowments,  so  that  only  a minimal  extent  of  land  was  available 
for  commercial  transactions.  Kogalniceanu  himself,  in  pleading 
for  the  reform,  ‘as  a landowner  who  cares  for  the  patrimony  of 
my  children,’  emphasized  the  need  of  ‘emancipating  the  large 
proj)erty  from  the  servitude  of  having  to  reserve  two-thirds  of  its 
extent.  And  thus  we  will  establish  in  Rumania  absolute,  western 
projierty  in  the  place  of  Slavonic  pro{)erty’. 

'I’he  landlords,  indeed,  were  released  from  all  the  servitudes 
which  had  qualified  their  title  to  the  land,  including  that  of 
having  to  give  preference  to  their  own  villagers  when  letting  the 
landlord’s  third  of  the  estate;  a release  which  was  to  be  viciously 
exj)loited  by  them  for  screwing  out  of  the  villagers,  bound  to 
their  plots,  onerous  terms  for  the  lease  of  additional  fields. 
Similarly,  the  landlords  now  escaped  the  elaborate  adminis- 
trative interference  which  had  controlled  their  relations  with  the 
peasants  till  then.  Probably  one  of  the  reasons  which  had  guided 
the  authors  of  the  reform  was  the  expectation,  based  on  the  most 
uji-to-date  economic  doctrine,  that  a free  agriculture  would  prove 
a j)rogressive  agriculture.  In  the  West,  indeed,  emancipation 
meant  a loss  for  the  peasants,  but  at  least  it  opened  the  door  to 
improved  farming.  Rut  the  Rumanian  landlords  had  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  means,  nor  indeed  the  inclination,  for  tech- 
nical development,  and  they  could  not,  therefore,  dispense  with 
comj)ulsory  labour.  When  it  was  seen  that  to  abolish  the  present 
servitudes  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  they  concentrated  their 
effoi'ts  u])on  having  the  peasants  endowed  with  as  little  land  as 
possible.  Their  calculations  proved  jiainfully  right.  For  when 
the  jieasant,  economically  unprovided  and  socially  unprepared, 
was  turned  adrift  on  the  sea  of  laissez-faire,  the  landlords  found 
it  easy  to  ])ull  him  into  the  backwaters  of  a servile  economy 
again.  Labour  dues,  abolished  as  a legal  system,  continued  as  an 
economic  ])ractice;  but  they  were  no  longer  comjiensated  with 
a light  to  use  the  land.  In  addition,  the  })easant  now  had  to  find 
ready  money  for  paying  the  indemnity  and  the  State  tax.  As, 
moieover,  he  had  no  political  say  whatever  in  a country  ad- 
ministered by  coirupt  officials  and  judges,  as  soon  as  he  was 
fi-eed  from  his  chains  the  peasant  found  himself  being  sucked 
down  into  a whirlpool  of  ravaging  economic  and  political  forces 
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which  he  could  neither  grasp  nor  control ; and  to  which,  in  the 
first  years,  Nature  added  her  ])arching  wrath,  as  if  to  try 
the  patient  tiller  of  the  soil  to  the  utmost  in  his  new  free- 
dom. 

Practical  Effects  of  the  Reform  . The  cumulative  effect  of  what 
was  erroneous  in  the  reform  of  1864,  and  of  what  was  made  worse 
by  unfair  application,  was  to  depress  the  peasantry  to  a level  of 
constant  misery.  Generally,  the  Rumanian  authorities  have  not 
troubled  to  find  out  the  effect  of  the  many  rural  measures  they 
have  enacted.  Rut  in  this  case,  a solitary  excei)tion,  the  very 
able  Ion  lonescu,  who  had  acted  as  neutral  chairman  of  the 
mixed  commission  in  1848,  was  deputed  to  make  a detailed 
inquiry.  He  did  not  come  to  deal  with  more  than  three  districts, 
bvit  these  were  picked  out  by  him  as  typical  of  different  regions, 
and  his  three  full  reports  form  an  invaluable  guide  as  to  how  the 
reform  was  applied  and  what  came  of  it.  In  more  than  one  way, 
what  was  done  or  not  done  in  1864  closely  resembles  the  faults 
of  commission  and  omission  of  the  present  reform,  and  one  may, 
therefore,  exj)ect  that  some  of  the  consequences  will  bear  the 
same  likeness.  And,  further,  but  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
system  established  in  1864,  Rumania’s  agrarian  problem  might 
have  evolved  in  a way  which  would  not  have  led,  as  it  inevitably 
did  lead,  to  the  need  for  those  revolutionary  changes  which  took 
])lace  in  1917-21.  There  is,  therefore,  more  than  one  good  reason 
for  noting  briefly  what  happened  on  the  land  after  Cuza’s  reform 
had  become  law. 

Land  tenure,  in  general,  was  given  a fatal  turn  in  1864:  more 
than  half  the  arable  land  was  finally  given  up  to  a small  grouj)  of 
landlords.  Moreover,  many  bad  abuses  were  committed  when 
dividing  and  transferring  the  peasant  holdings.  In  more  than 
one  j)lace  the  serfs  were  evicted  before  the  law  came  into  force, 
or  were  transformed,  by  the  sale  of  a small  })lot,  into  ‘ pro[)rietors  ’ 
no  longer  entitled  to  be  resettled.^  Elsewhere  they  were 
duped  into  refusing  to  be  resettled,  j)artly  by  false  ju'omises, 
j)artly  by  being  made  to  fear  the  coni})ensation  they  might  have 

* lonescu,  Agricultura  Romdnd  in  Judetul  Mehedin^i.  In  18.59,  there  were  25,089 
serfs,  in  I8(i4  only  21,708,  thougli  the  newly-married  were  included  in  the  intervening 
years — ‘as  if  it  were  possible  for  tliose  added  to  the  population  to  exist  without 
working’  (pp.  158-03). 
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to  })ay.  Wlion  it  came  to  measuring,  it  was  done  en  bloc  for  the 
land  due  to  all  the  serfs  of  one  village;  the  landlord’s  or  the 
State’s  part,  that  is,  was  settled  at  once,  ljut  the  parcelling  out  of 
the  individual  peasant  jilots  was  in  many  places  not  done  by 
1868,  though  the  ]>easants  were  paying  their  annuities  in  full 
already,  and  this  led  to  much  friction  in  the  village  and  to  in- 
different cidtivation.  Very  frequently,  it  would  seem,  good  land 
which  the  peasants  had  been  tilling  was  taken  away  and  bad 
land  substituted  for  their  new  holdings ; some  of  the  fields  given 
them  were  so  bad  that  the  peasants  paid  the  coni])ensation  with- 
out taking  over  their  new  property,  or  they  left  it  untilled  and 
rented  their  old  plots  on  heavier  terms  than  before.  Often,  too, 
the  jjeasants  were  given  plots  which  had  no  roads  leading  to 
them.  The  landlords  also  saw  to  it  that  of  the  peasants  to  be 
resettled  on  their  estates,  as  few  as  possible  were  classed  in 
the  higher  categories,  and  as  many  as  ])ossible  in  the  lowest,  so 
that  relatively  less  land  was  taken  from  them  and  to  that  extent 
more  from  the  State  domains ; which  was  a despoiling  of  the 
public  wealth  and  a further  curtailment  of  an  essential  land 
reseive.* 

The  first  visible  effect  of  these  malpractices  was  greatly  to 
redvice  the  extent  of  land  which  the  peasants  had  in  use ; apart 
from  the  fact  that  much  of  it  was  now  worse  in  quality.-  Within 
one  yeai’,  so  lonescu  asserts,  the  terms  for  the  leasing  of  prisoase 
(surj)lus  fields)  had  doubled  and  trebled;  therefore,  the  peasants 
took  little  or  none  of  them — an  im]K)rtant  cause  of  the  heavy  fall 


’ Had  the  (listril)ution  fair,  the  relation  between  the  various  categories 

should  have  been  on  j)rivate  estates  similar  to  that  on  the  (State  ilomains.  Jiut  of  the 
total  nund)er  resettled,  there  were  in  I’utna 

of  the  first  category  21'’,,  on  State  domains  and  1.“?%  on  private  estates 

with  land  for  house- and  garden  1S%  ,,  ..  24“(, 

and  in  Mehediid,i,  first  category  10“,,  ..  S% 

last  category  4%  ,,  18“„ 

{ih..  Jud.  Filina,  j)p.  S!t ; ib„  Jud.  Mehedhiti,  p.  IdS.) 

- In  Dorohoiu  the  ju-asants  had  in  use  in  185!) — after  the  reform 

gardens  .....  1,858  falce  4,(101  falce 

arabhe  and  grazing  . . . (12,045  falce  45,403  falce 

(Dorohoiu,  p.  377.) 

In  I’ufna  the  serfs  had  in  use  in  185!),  38,000  falce,  in  1804  received  about  22,000 
falce.  'I'his  happened  not  oidy  on  ])rivate  estates:  at  Hrezinpa,  State  ilomain,  the 
j)casants  had  worked  before  about  2,000  [jogons  arable  land,  and  were  now  given  7t)0, 

(Mdudiufi,  jip.  (110-11.) 
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in  sowings.^  Tlie  shortage  of  grazing  land,  es])ccially,  was  to 
become  severe.  Both  the  otherwise  reactionary  project  of  the 
Central  Commission  and  Kogalniceanii’s  first  draft  contemplated 
the  creation  of  village  commons,  but  instead  the  final  law  gave 
the  jjeasants  individual  grazing  plots.  These  were  ploughed  up, 
soon  to  disa})pear  altogether,  leaving  the  peasants  with  the 
alternative  of  jmying  the  landlords  what  they  asked  for  grazing, 
or  of  getting  rid  of  their  cattle.  Usually,  they  had  to  do  both. 
Oxen  they  had  to  keep  for  j)loughing  and  carting ; but  afterwards 
villages  were  found  with  420  households,  and  only  two  cows,  or 
others  in  which  children  of  ten  and  twelve  years  did  not  know 
how  cow’s  milk  tasted.-  The  result,  for  a time,  was  a general 
decline  of  agriculture.^  To  this  the  bad  droughts,  and  the  farm- 
ing landlord’sfear  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  labourfrom  the 
new  })easant  proprietors,  both  contributed.  lonescu,  however, 
givesinstance after instancetoshow  that,  where  relations  between 
landlordand  peasants  had  been  good,  cultivation  was  found  ‘ easier, 
better,  keener ’now  than  when  it  had  been  done  with  servile  labour. 

After  the  reform  the  price  of  wheat  rose  rapidly,  and  land- 
lords and  tenants  were  extending  their  cultivation.  Yet  at  the 
.same  time  the  })rice  of  agricultiu-al  labour  fell  by  one-fourth  to 
one-half.  In.stead  of  being  statutorily  fixed  as  before,  the  price 
of  labour  was  now  open  to  fluctuate  with  suj)ply  and  demand ; 
the  sequence  of  bad  harvests,  the  insufficiency  of  their  holdings, 
and  the  need  for  cash  to  pay  annuities  and  taxes,  which  in 
general  had  doubled,  forced  the  peasants  to  sell  their  labour — 
with  a growing  ])ractice  among  landlords  and  tenants  to  make 
contracts  in  winter  time — and  caused  the  change  to  weigh 


’ Sowings  in  Putna: 

Maize 

Wheat 

Total 

(Falce) 

(Falce) 

(Falce) 

1859 

11), 1)1 5 

5,192 

30,000 

181)5 

12,581) 

2,771) 

1 0,1)77 

181)7-8 

14,412 

3,189 

21,833 

{Putna,  ])p.  104^ 

-7;  Mehedinti, 

pp.  478,  485-0). 

2 At  Corzii  Ihey  had  to  pav  for  grazing  ten  heads  of  cattle  more  than  the  whole  of 

their  old  servitudes  ami  part  of  their  hay,  usually  one 

■third.  ( lonescu,  Mehedin  ti.  p.  492.) 

® In  Putna 

Men  on  the  land 

Oxen 

H orses 

1859  . 

24,848 

19,055 

4,483 

181)9  . 

21,841) 

15,580 

228 

{Mehedinli,  p.  94.) 
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heavily  against  them.  Those  of  Mehedinti  were  al)le  to  pay  their 
annuities  in  full  in  the  first  year,  but  soon  they  wallowed  in 
dilficulties  and  by  September  1867  they  were  in  arrears  with 
almost  half  of  their  annuities.  lonescu  records  as  ‘noteworthy’ 
the  solitary  case  of  a peasant  who  had  been  able  to  pay  off,  in  a 
lumj)  sum,  the  whole  amount  of  his  indemnity.  In  IMuntenia, 
especially,  besides  the  increase  in  the  payments  in  labour  and 
kind,  the  landowners  increasingly  indulged  in  the  habit  of  asking 
rusfeturi,  i.  e.  ‘gifts’  of  chickens,  eggs,  and  other  products  from 
the  j)easants’  household. 

.Altogether,  the  j^easants  were  being  severely  pressed  by 
circumstances ; and,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  mentioned,  by 
the  landlords  also.  The  rural  law  confirmed,  wherever  they  had 
existed,  the  rights  of  the  villagers  to  wood  for  fuel  and  building, 
but  all  accounts  agree  that  in  ])ractice  it  was  denied  without 
comj)ensation.  Alany  writers  accuse  the  landlords  of  having  used 
unfair  means  for  bringing  the  peasants  in  their  power.  When 
the  land  was  redistributed,  for  example,  they  shut  off  the  villagers 
from  their  watering-places;  or  they  retained  on  the  edge  of  the 
village  a field  into  which  the  cattle  of  the  villagers  were  bound  to 
stray,  extracting  thereafter  heavy  fines  from  the  owners.  ‘ In  one 
village  they  even  took  the  well  and  spring  that  were  within  the 
village  and  gave  drinking-water  for  men  and  beasts,  and  for  the 
watering  of  the  gardens;  afterwards  demanding  twelve  days’ 
labour  from  each  man  for  the  water  he  drinks  in  the  village.’ 
.All  these  burdens,  fair  and  unfair,  grew  more  oppressive  as  hold- 
ings were  split  u])  among  descendants  of  their  first  owners, 
h’ormerly,  if  the  lots  were  restricted,  at  least  the  remainder  uj)  to 
two-thirds  of  the  estate  was  reserved  for  the  newcomers  among 
the  peasantry.  Now  the  lots  were  restricted  without  there  being 
any  leserve  available,  and  newcomers  had  to  be  provided  from 
what  the  ])easants  had,  by  dividing  the  holdings.  The  former 
individual  limit  had  been  a permanent  standard,  the  new  indivi- 
dual limit  was  a temj)orary  maximum. 

.A  writer  who  examined  in  detail  budgets  of  the  three  cate- 
gories of  peasants  lesettled  in  1864  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a family  belonging  to  the  first  category — possessing  four 
oxen  and  one  cow — working;  all  of  them,  children  included,  verv 
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liard,  with  tiie  aid  of  a farm-hand,  and  living  miserably,  with 
meat  on  not  more  tlian  fourteen  days  in  the  year — such  a family, 
if  there  were  no  untoward  accidents,  could  muster  a surplus  of 
about  100  lei  at  tlie  end  of  the  year.  The  other  two  categories 
could  in  the  best  circumstances  not  escape  without  a deficit  of 
some  200  lei  yearly.  Among  the  various  reasons  for  this  calamity 
was  the  working  of  the  indemnity : as  it  was  paid  for  the  abolished 
servitudes,  not  for  the  amount  of  land  received,  its  incidence  was 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  means  of  the  three  categories  of  jieasants. 
Other  writers,  recalling  bo3diood  memories,  or  general  observa- 
tions they  had  made,  confirm  that  ‘since  the\’  have  become  pro- 
prietors and  free  citizens,  the  peasants  have  fallen  into  poverty’. 

T liave  collected  in  various  ])laces  facts’,  says  Ion  lonescn,  ‘which 
show  that  a man  cannot  pay  with  such  labour  as  he  can  perform  in  a 
year  even  the  interest  on  the  borrowed  caj)ital;  for  interest,  like  capital, 
is  paid  in  labour.  . . . Men  have  died  without  being  able  to  jiay  off  their 
debt;  but  their  widows  and  children  are  forced  to  haliour  and  to  pay, 
even  though  they  may  have  inherited  nothing  l’^ 

Speaking  generally,  one  can  reduce  to  three  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  in  the  West. 
There  was  first  the  technical  motive,  derived  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Phyvsiocrats,  which  demanded  the  economic  emancipation, 
by  abolishing  all  servitudes,  of  both  soil  and  labour.  The  second 
motive  was  humanitarian,  inspired  by  the  same  philosophical 
sources,  wdiich  dej)recated  all  restraints  on  jjersonal  freedom  and 
required  the  personal  emancipation  of  the  peasants.  And, 
thirdly,  there  w'as  the  political  motive  ])leading  for  the  abolition 
of  all  political  and  judicial  class  privileges,  because  they  were 
incompatible  with  the  philosophy  of  the  modern  State,  as  based 
on  equal  constitutional  rights.  If  one  surveys  the  Rumanian 
emancipation  in  the  light  of  those  propositions,  one  finds  that 
the  economic  motive  counted  only  partially.  There  w‘as  a desire 
on  the  |)art  of  the  landlords  for  free  transactions  in  land  pro]ierty, 
but  there  was  no  demand  at  all  for  a technical  change  in  the 
system  of  cultivation,  wdiich  had  been  the  main  incentive  in  the 
West.  Economically,  therefore,  the  peasants  were  expected  to 
continue  in  the  same  relationship  in  which  they  had  stood  before 

* Judetul  Pulna,  pp.  99-lUO. 
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to  tlie  soil  and  its  owners.  But  to  what  extent  could  their  persons 
and  their  class  be  safely  made  free,  if  their  labour  was  to  remain 
tied '{  In  com])aring  the  plantation  systems  of  Romans  and 
Americans,  of  the  Ancient  ^Vorld  and  the  New,  iMax  Weber  says 
that  in  both  cases  it  was  found  that  ‘slavery  was  profitable  only 
when  handled  with  the  most  rigid  discipline,  associated  with 
ruthless  ex])loitation’.  Mntatls  mutandis,  this  evidently  is  true 
of  any  system  of  jjroduction  which  is  not  based  on  a free  labour 
contract.  As  the  Rumanian  I’eform  emanci])ated  the  peasantry 
politically  merely  in  form — because  the  electoral  laws  debarred 
them  in  j)ractice  from  all  fi-anchise — it  was  questionable  whether 
the  third  wing  of  the  reform — jiersonal  emancipation — could 
remain  undipped  in  the  hands  of  a landed  class  which  possessed 
a monopoly  of  political  power  and  which  desired  to  retain  control 
of  the  jieasants’  labour.  It  could  not  have  been  difficult  to  fore- 
see that  either  the  old  agricultural  system  or  the  new  personal 
freedom  of  the  ])easants  would  have  to  give  way. 

The  emancipation  of  1864  was  an  urgent  reform,  and  the 
handful  of  men  who  sponsored  it  have  acquired  lasting  merit  by 
seeing  it  through  in  the  face  of  such  wide  and  violent  obstruction. 
It  does  not  detract  from  the  personal  side  of  that  achievement  to 
admit  that,  ])ractically,  it  was  a failure.  The  reform  cannot  be 
said  to  have  brought  economic  ini])rovement  in  its  wake.  In  the 
West,  as  Signor  Ruggiero  has])ointed  out  in  his  European  Liberal- 
ism, the  innovations  of  the  new  economic  rationalism  consisted 
essentially  of  simj)litications.  But  in  Rumania,  the  customs  which 
followed  the  reform,  being  devised  mainly  for  eluding  it,  were  more 
mixed  and  comj)lex  than  the  former  traditional  relationships  on 
the  land.  'I’he  techniqueof  production,again,washardlyaffected. 

More  pal])able  still  were  to  })rove  the  social  shortcomings  of 
the  change.  An  ideal  reform  would  have  made  the  peasants  both 
economically  and  ])olitically  indej)endent.  The  reform  of  1864 
did  neither.  It  did  not  give  them  sufficient  economic  strength 
to  stand  up  against  ])olitical  inequality;  nor  did  it  give  them 
sufficient  political  j)ower  to  withstand  economic  oppression. 
Subse([uent  history  appears  to  justify  M.  Dobi-ogeanu-tiherea’s 
biller  c|)igi'ain — lhat  ‘the  reform  of  1864  carried  in  its  womb  the 
lerril)le  year  1!)()7'. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  NEW  STATE  AND  THE  NEW  SEKFDO.AI  (1864-1917) 


In  Alay  1866,  wlien  Prince  Carol  of  Ilohenzollern  mounted 
the  throne,  the  young  Rumanian  State  acquired  real  indepen- 
dence. Nominally  it  remained  under  Turkish  suzerainty  until 
1877.  But  from  1866  onwards  no  outside  factor  dictated  what 
laws  should  be  made,  or  watched  how  laws  were  ap})lied.  At  last 
the  new  ruling  class  found  itself  in  undisturbed  tete-a-tete  with  the 
mass  of  its  people;  and  from  that  moment  the  peasantry  was 
shut  out  from  all  direct  share  in  Rumania’s  political  life.  Its  last 
chances — until  1917 — of  participating  in  the  country’s  govern- 
ment had  been  in  the  mixed  commission  of  1848,  the  divans  of 
1857  and  the  plebiscite  of  1864.  Now  the  victors  in  the  national 
struggle  had  their  hands  free  to  proceed  to  settle  the  social 
contest — a contest  which  they  had  waged  since  discovering  that 
corn  could  not  merely  be  eaten  but  could  also  be  sold. 

In  Rumania  the  new  ruling  class  still  consisted  in  the  main  of 
landed  people,  with  a sprinkling  of  urban  traders  and  members  of 
the  liberal  professions.  The  revolutionary  ideas  of  1848  which 
j)reluded  the  movement  for  inde])endence,  had  found  an  echo 
not  among  urban  trading  and  manufacturing  class — for  that 
class  was  small  as  yet  and  consisted  mainly  of  strangers — but 
they  hit  the  ears  of  members  and  scions  of  the  landed  class  who 
resented  the  jiolitical  mono])ly  of  the  two-score  great  boiars 
among  themselves.  Socially,  however,  great  and  small  land- 
owners  were  welded  together  by  pro])erty  and  its  interests,  by 
the  conditions  of  their  life  and  its  dependence  on  tithe  and  labour 
dues.  After  a spirited  beginning,  therefore,  the  revolutionary 
government  of  1848  hastened  to  dissolve  the  joint  agrarian  com- 
mission when  ‘the  sittings  began  to  get  troubled’ ; and  thereafter 
resettlement  was  not  again  mentioned  by  the  revolutionary 
leaders.  When,  later  on,  the  peasant  de})uties  came  forward  with 
their  grievances  in  the  Moldavian  divan  of  1857,  they  were  faced 
with  the  dis})leasure  and  resistance  of  small  and  large  owners 
alike,  and  the  great  idea  of  national  union  ‘almost  foundered  on 
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the  rock  of  tlie  agrarian  question’.  Hence  the  Great  Powers  had 
to  demand  a settlement  of  that  question,  so  as  to  give  the  new 
State  a fair  chance  of  stability;  yet  even  left-wingers  of  the 
Liberal  group  still  did  not  think  tliat  rural  reform  was  urgent. 
They  severely  deprecated  the  raising  of  that  question  and  wanted 
to  begin  rather  ‘with  other  reforms — with  the  moral  imjirove- 
ment  of  officials,  with  guarantees  for  trade,  with  credit  in- 
stitutions’. 

‘All  were  feudals,  and  all  wanted  free  trade,’  sums  up 
M.  (iaroflid.  The  corn  trade  was  bringing  rapidly  increasing 
|)rohts,  and  land  values  were  keeping  j)ace  with  them.  The 
Plack  Sea.  was  now  open ; a European  Commission  was  making 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  safely  navigable;  in  1860  the  first 
railway  was  built  l>y  an  English  company  across  the  Dobrogea, 
to  link  up  the  Danube  corn  j)orts  to  Constanta.  With  the  advent 
of  Pi’ince  Carol,  an  enlightened  and  capable  ruler,  road  and  rail 
transport  were  energetically  develoj)ed;  he  also  inaugurated  a 
determined  commercial  policy,  based  on  treaties  of  commerce  in 
which  advantages  were  secured  for  Rumanian  corn.  Spurred  on 
by  the  high  ])rofits  that  could  be  made  by  exporting  grain,  the 
landowners  strained  every  means  to  extend  its  cultivation.^ 
They  wanted  more  land  and  labour;  and  they  wanted  freedom 
to  trade.  But  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter, 
they  were  not  yet  ready  to  admit  free  ju’oduction.  Hence  their 
bitter  opj)osition  to  the  reform  of  1864;  and  their  immediate 
effoi'ts  to  mend  the  breach  made  by  foreign  pressure  in  the  feudal 
wall,  as  soon  as  the  first  effects  of  the  reform  appeared  to  justify 
their  fears. 

4’he  absence  of  all  agrarian  method  from  the  anatomy  of  the 
reform,  namely,  queered  its  progress  from  the  very  year  of  its 
birth.  The  year’s  work  was  to  be  carried  on,  in  1864,  on  the 
strength  of  the  old  arrangements,  but  in  most  places  the  peasants 
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refused  to  plough  the  landlords’  land  any  more.  Official  accounts 
rendered  to  Parliament  in  1865  admitted  the  ‘grave  momentary 
disturbance  of  the  whole  national  economy  ]>roduced  by  the 
chano;e  in  the  nature  of  the  former  relations  between  landlords 
and  j)easants’.  Swayed  in  turn  by  resentment  for  their  former 
o])pression  and  by  exultation  in  their  new  freedom  and  property, 
the  peasants  were  not  in  a mood  willingly  to  continue  serving 
their  old  masters,  or  to  hire  themselves  out  as  wage  earners  just 
when  they  had  become  free  owners.  Rut  the  })easants’  pre- 
possession was  soon  cut  short  by  their  needs.  They  needed  more 
land  urgently  and  now  they  also  needed  money;  as  their  plots 
tied  them  to  the  village,  they  were  altogether  dependent  for  the 
satisfaction  of  both  needs  on  the  local  landowners.  Money,  how- 
ever, they  had  none ; the  only  thing  they  had  in  abundance  to 
proffer  in  ])ayment  for  additional  land  was  their  labour,  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  terms  of  such  renting  should  be  harder 
now  than  under  serfdom,  when  they  had  been  armed  with  a right 
to  claim  land.  The  other  side  of  the  picture  was  the  landlord's 
doubt  whether  he  would  get  all  the  labour  he  needed,  at  the 
proper  time.  During  serfdom  he  had  been  able  to  hold  the 
j)easants  to  it,  under  threat  of  their  forfeiting  all  claim  to  land. 
Now  the  peasants  were  free  to  give  their  labour  or  to  refuse  it, 
backed  as  they  felt  themselves  to  be  by  their  own  bit  of  land; 
and  that  made  the  landlords  feel  that  the  bottom  had  been 
knocked  out  of  the  system  which  had  kept  them  in  a life  of  ease 
and  plenty.  They  feared  the  change  the  more  as  land  values  and 
})rofits  from  corn  were  rising  excitingly  fast ; and  town  life  was 
making  much  heavier  demands  on  their  time  and  purse  than  had 
the  patriarchal  existence  at  their  country  seats.  What  they 
needed  was  easily  stated:  more  money  with  less  trouble  from 
their  estates.  Politically  that  translated  itself  into  an  anxiety  to 
prevent  more  land  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  peasants ; 
and,  above  all,  to  make  sure  that  the  supply  of  labour  would  flow 
as  dependably  as  it  did  before  the  emancipation. 

The  consequence  was  almost  fated.  Cuza’s  reform  had 
changed  land  tenure  without  reforming  the  country’s  agrarian 
economy;  agriculture,  therefore,  found  itself  unable  to  stand 
solidly  on  these  mixed  foundations  and  leaned  back  iq)on  its  old 
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feudal-servile  suj)j)orts.  The  two  tendencies  which  the  landlords 
had  nursed  during  the  period  of  their  political  impotence  and  of 
national  insecurity,  now  come  freely  to  the  surface  as  guiding 
aims  of  their  legislative  activity  in  the  young  State  which  they 
dominated;  the  State  itself  being  the  largest  landowner  and 
always  in  need  of  funds.  The  first  of  these  two  aims  was  served 
by  the  rules  they  ado])ted  for  the  sale  of  the  State’s  extensive 
domains.  And  the  second  was  masterfully  achieved  by  means  of 
the  laws  on  agricultural  contracts,  wliich  revived  the  old  con- 
ditions in  all  hut  their  juridical  form.  It  is  from  the  latter  that 
Rumania’s  agrarian  system  derived  the  original  traits  that  have 
distinguished  it  during  the  first  half-century  of  her  independence ; 
for,  with  mild  alleviations,  the  regime  which  those  laws  created— 
styled  by  a Socialist  critic  the  ‘neo-serfdom’^ — has  prevailed  up 
to  the  Great  AV  ar. 

Land  Policy  after  1864.  The  landlords  had  not  been  altogether 
unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  keej)  the  size  of  the  holdings  dis- 
Irihuted  to  the  j)easants  in  1864  as  low  as  possible;  and  what 
they  failed  to  get  into  the  law  they  were  able  largely  to  put 
through  in  its  apjilication.  The  main  sins  of  that  reform  in 
regard  to  land  tenure  had  been  to  abandon  to  the  landlords  the 
surjilus  jieasant  reserves,  leaving  many  jieasants  temporarily 
without  land;  and,  secondly,  to  have  abolished  without  com- 
pensation the  right  of  newly-married  peasants  to  a holding. 
Art  ides  5 and  6 jirovided  that  land  for  these  two  categories  of 
jieasants  was  to  be  jirovided  on  State  domains,  and  the  need  of 
the  first  grouj)  was  clearly  urgent.  Yet  nothing  was  done  towards 
carrying  out  the  law  till  Rumania  was  faced  with  the  jirospect  of 
war.  In  the  first  days  of  October  1876  the  Rumanian  Premier 
travelled  to  Livadia  to  negotiate  the  conditions  on  which  his 
country  might  co-operate  with  the  Russians  in  the  impending 
campaign  against  Turkey.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  the 
Government  issued  an  order  interpreting  Articles  5 and  6 of  the 
law  of  1864.  In  the  following  May,  Rumania  })roclaimed  her 
independence;  the  army  was  mobilized,  and  as  the  country-side 
seemed  lukewarm,  the  Government  thought  it  prudent  to  let  it 
be  known  that  land  would  be  given  to  those  taking  part  in  the 
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war.  Finally,  instructions  for  the  actual  application  of  the  two 
articles  were  given  in  the  spring  of  1878,  after  having  left  48,342 
newly  married  couples  to  exist  as  landless  labourers  during 
thirteen  years.  The  new  holdings  were,  on  the  average,  somewhat 
larger  than  those  of  1864,  but  still  within  the  limits  of  that  law. 
As  before,  the  application  of  the  measure  gave  occasion  for  fresh 
miscarriages,  which,  in  this  case,  a law  of  February  1887  tried  to 
correct,  ten  years  later. 

T1  le  attitude  of  the  ruling  class  towards  the  perennial  land 
hunger  of  the  peasantry  need,  however,  not  be  inferred  indirectly 
from  their  remissory  completing  of  the  law  of  1864.  Official 
])olicy  was  openly  and  directly  expressed  in  the  series  of  laws  for 
the  sale  of  the  many  extensive  domains  which  the  ‘ secularization’ 
of  monastical  estates  had  procured  to  the  State,  and  which  were 
disposed  of  in  ever-growing  numbers  whenever  the  Treasury  had 
a gap  to  fill.  The  trend  of  the  laws  authorizing  these  sales  un- 
mistakably favoured  the  })assing  of  the  land  into  the  hands  of  the 
surfeited  large  owners  rather  than  into  those  of  the  land-hungrv 
peasantry. 

A first  sale  of  smaller  domains  was  decreed  by  a law  of  July 
1866.  It  allowed  the  land  to  be  divided  out  into  small  lots  of 
J-25  ha.,  but  the  sale  was  to  be  conducted  by  public  auction,  in 
Bucarest,  and  the  purchase  price  had  to  be  paid  in  full  within 
one  month.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  land  was  sold  to 
peasants  on  the  strength  of  this  law ; most  of  the  estates,  in  fact, 
were  sold  undivided.  Two  years  later,  the  law  of  July  1868 
decreed  a fresh  sale  of  State  domains,  and  to  make  bidding 
easier,  the  auctions  were  to  be  also  held  in  Jassy  and  Craiova. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  mind  of  the  law-makers  was  allowed  to 
appear  without  a veil.  Purchasers  of  whole  estates  were  to  be 
asked  to  ])ay  one-third  of  the  price  within  one  month,  while  the 
remainder  was  to  be  paid  off  in  twelve  annuities  calculated  at 
6 per  cent,  interest  and  6 per  cent,  capital.  But  any  one  buying 
small  lots  of  3-25  ha. — the  only  kind  that  came  into  question 


1 M.  T.  (!.  Bibicescu,  Chestiimea  agrard,  Bucarest,  1907,  p.  37,  affirms  that  many  of 
those  entitled  to  land  had  not  received  their  holdings  even  then,  after  more  than 
forty  years ; but  they  were  made  to  pay  the  annuities  and  even  the  land-tax  for 
them. 
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for  tlie  peasants — had  to  pay  within  one  montli  the  whole  value 
of  his  ])urchase. 

d’he  first  sign  of  a change  of  mind  more  favourable  to  the 
peasants  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  August  1876,  passed  on  the 
eve  of  the  war  of  independence.  From  that  date  land  could  be 
auctioned  in  the  chief  district  towns  as  well ; it  could  be  divided 
into  lots  from  2^  ha.  upwards,  ‘always  taking  into  account  the 
demands  of  rural  inhabitants  of  Rumanian  stock’;  and  for  such 
lots  only  one-third  of  the  j)rice  was  to  be  paid  at  once  and 
the  remainder  within  twenty  years,  in  half-yearly  annuities  at 
6 per  cent,  interest.  Again,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
peasants  were  able  to  purchase  land  under  this  law;  and  the 
facilities  which  it  seemed  to  offer  them  were  in  effect  nullified  by 
other  conditions  demanded  by  the  law  of  April  1881,  after  the  war 
was  over.  The  ])romise  made  by  the  Government  during  the 
campaign  of  1877-8  had  not  been  kept,  but  it  had  aroused  the 
ex])ectations  of  the  landless  peasants.  The  new  law  allowed 
domains  that  were  put  uj)  for  sale  to  be  sold  in  small  lots,  at 
a fixed  ju'ice,  but  only  if  the  offei's  received  covered  the  whole  of 
the  estate;  moreover,  the  law  indicated  that  the  smaller  domains 
should  be  sold  in  lots  from  25  to  R30  ha.,  the  larger  domains 
being  indicated  for  j)easant  holdings,  Avhich  made  it  even  more 
diflicult  to  satisfy  the  other  condition.  And,  in  addition,  the 
buyers  of  such  small  plots  were  to  be  collectively  responsible 
for  Ihe  whole  ])urchase  price.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
is  the  onlv  law  for  the  settling  of  j)easants  on  the  land  made  by 
the  Liberal  Farty,  the  exponent  of  the  undiluted  nationalist  ideal. 

If  one  looks  at  the  law  of  1884  together  with  its  amend- 
ments of  Aj)ril  1886,  one  (-an  discern  some  of  the  conflicting  tend- 
encies in  the  land  policy  of  ihe  State,  Intent,  apparently,  upon 
stemming  Ihe  «;rowth  of  latifundia  that  law  decided  that  State 
domains  of  more  than  2, ()()()  ha.  should  be  sold  in  individual  plots 
not  exceeding  5 ha.  each,  and  oidy  to  Rumanian  cultivators, 
village  teachers  and  the  personnel  of  village  churches,  at  twenty 
limes  ihe  actual  rental  value.  'I'he  amendments  of  1886  made 
available  for  the  same  class  of  purchasers  two-thirds  of  the 
domains  of  one  to  ten  thousand  ha.  and  one-fourth  of  the  area 
on  domains  beyond  that  size;  but  if  the  reserved  })art  in  these 
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categories  were  not  sold  off  in  small  plots,  it  could  be  sold  in  lots 
of  50  to  400  ha.  There  is  here  a recognition  of  the  need  to  make 
at  least  some  of  the  State  land  available  for  the  ])easants ; but  the 
policy  of  extreme  parcellation  was  continued  with  regard  to 
them,  no  one  being  allowed  to  buy  more  than  two  plots  of  5 ha. 
each,  whereas  the  large  owners  were  ])ermitted  to  round  off  their 
possessions  with  as  much  as  400  ha.  at  a time.  Altogether,  as 
a result  of  these  laws,  641  State  domains  passed  into  the  hands 
of  large  owners  and  69  into  those  of  peasants,  up  to  1886;  the 
first  group  covered  together  156,297  ha.  sold  to  760  buyers, 
i.  e.  an  average  of  200  ha.  per  buyer  at  an  average  price  of  £16 
a hectare ; though  some  of  the  sales  rose  to  2,000  ha.,  and  some 
of  the  ])rices  were  as  low  as  £5  per  hectare. 

Land  Policy  : Second  Period.  An  outbreak  of  peasant  risings, 
from  the  sj)ring  of  1888  to  that  of  1889,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  startled  the  new  State  out  of  its  day-dream  of  smug- 
prosperity.  The  peasants  were  more  violent  in  their  actions  than 
definite  in  their  aims,  yet  there  was  much  to  be  learnt  from  the 
destructive  bitterness  with  which  they  attacked  the  possessions 
of  large  tenants,  while  actually  protecting  from  harm  those  of 
the  few  owners  who  were  still  farming  their  own  land.  And  it 
was  even  more  instructive  to  see  the  peasants  rise  not  in  the  poor 
mountainous  districts,  but  in  the  rich  and  underpopulated  plain, 
quite  close  to  the  capital.  Something  had  changed,  after  all, 
in  Rumanian  agriculture  after  1864;  but  less  in  the  manner  of 
cultivation  than  in  the  mode  of  management.  Every  year  more 
landowners  abandoned  the  country-side  and  handed  over  their 
estates  to  tenants,  but  in  Rumania,  with  i-are  exceptions,  these 
were  not  professional  farmers,  trained  for  it  and  equi})ped  with 
all  the  stock  it  needed.  Rather  were  they  farming  speculators, 
renting  for  short  periods  at  exorbitant  rents,  who  had  to  make 
sure  in  the  few  years  at  their  disposal  of  such  a wide  margin  of 
returns  as  would  give  them  a good  proht  whatever  the  natural 
risks  of  the  trade.  Devoting  themselves  to  the  higher  function 
of  organizing  the  new  State  to  their  views,  the  Rumanian  upper 
class  left  it  to  despised  aliens — Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians — to 
})erform  the  menial  task  of  coining  ever  more  money  for  them  by 
wringing  the  strength  out  of  soil  and  labourers.  The  way  in 
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wliicli  the  peasants  discriminated  in  their  attacks  of  1888-9 
sliowed  tliat  the  canker  of  absenteism  was  beginning  to  tell;  it 
has  never  ceased  spreading  till  the  post-war  reforms. 

Absenteism  found  its  natural  medium  in  the  rich  wheat- 
growing regions  of  the  plain.  High  rents  made  it  impossible  for 
the  ])easants  to  compete  or  kee|)  pace  with  the  movement  there. 
An  inquiry  of  the  Ministry  for  Home  Affairs  proved  that  it  was 
in  such  districts,  where  land  was  especially  dear,  that  most  of 
the  ])easants  were  to  be  found  who  had  let  their  own  holdings; 
and  that  in  such  regions  rents  for  land  leased  from  peasants  were 
lowest  and  the  period  of  the  lease  longest,  sometimes  running  to 
ninety-nine  years,  which  in  Rumania  was  an  extreme  exception. 
Often,  too,  the  ])easants  were  tempted  or  driven  to  enter  into 
a new  lease  with  a fresh  tenant  while  the  old  lease  was  still 
running;  a custom  Avhich  Avas  knoAvn  among  large  OAA'ners  also. 
Other  figures  j)roved  that  small  holdings  Avere  more  numerous 
in  the  mountainous  districts,  AA’here  corn-groAving  Avas  limited, 
than  in  the  fertile  plains;  their  average  number  being  38-853  in 
the  tAvelve  mountainous  districts,  but  only  27-d53  in  the  tAA’enty 
loAvland  districts,  of  the  thirty-tAvo  in  Avhich  the  country  Avas 
divided.^  These  and  other  facts  might  ha\'e  continued  to  be 
ignored,  had  not  the  risings  of  1888-9  given  AA’arning  that  the 
])rosperity  of  agriculture  had  not  increased  the  Avell-being  of  the 
})easantry. 

The  laAv  AA’hich  AA’as  brought  in  by  a Conservative  GoA^ernment 
in  April  1889  Avas  the  first  to  try  to  satisfy  the  peasants’  need  for 
land.  It  alloAved  all  the  remaining  State  domains  (876  AA’ith 
an  area  of  1,200,000  ha.)  to  be  sold  to  Rumanian  cultiA'ators, 
but  only  in  lots  of  5,  10,  and  25  ha.  The  tAA'o  larger  categories 
Avei’e  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and  the  lots  could  be  resold  by  their 
])urchascrs  after  having  l)een  fully  paid  up.  The  bulk  of  each 
estate  Avas  to  be  reserA'ed  for  lots  of  5 ha.,  to  be  sold  directly, 
Avilhout  any  pre])ayment,  the  cost  to  be  coA^ered  by  annuities  of 
6 ])cr  cent,  interest  and  capital ; no  individual  might  buy  more 

' III  tlie  (irst  districts  the  av(Ta<;c  size  of  large  estates,  including  much  woodland, 
wastitil-filia.,  while  in  the  plain  the  average  size  rose  to  1.01 1-24  ha.  X.  K.Capitaneanu 
Jiajtorliil  Asiipra  Recetuwnidniitiui  Fixeal din  1906.  (Al.  A'andcrvelde  has  jiointed  out 
in  Le  Sociali.sme  ct  V Agriculture  that  it  is  a general  observation  that  small  holdings 
predominate  in  the  poorer  agricultural  regions.) 
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tlian  one  of  these  lots,  nor  could  they  be  estranged  during  a period 
of  thirty  years  (according  to  Art.  132  of  the  Constitution).  The 
evident  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  satisfy  as  large  a number  of 
jDeasants  as  possible,  but  in  many  cases  the  residts  were  unsatis- 
factory. Exemption  from  prepayment,  indiscriminate  granting  of 
lots,  together  with  the  absence  of  all  obligation  for  the  purchaser 
to  settle  on  it  and  cultivate  it,  caused  much  of  that  land  to  ]>ass 
into  the  wrong  hands.  ^Moreover,  the  peasants  had  bought  no 
land  at  all  on  the  strength  of  those  laws  uj)  to  1881,  and  even 
the  law  of  that  year  had  attracted  no  more  than  4,970  j)easant 
purchasers  who  bought  together  23-069  ha.  and  1,717  }nirchasers 
who  bought  larger  lots  amounting  together  to  8-228  ha. ; but  on 
account  of  the  easy  conditions  of  the  law  of  1889  the  demand  for 
land  far  exceeded  the  available  area.^  Its  application,  therefore, 
caused  much  friction,  until  a Liberal  Government  so  amended 
the  law  in  May  1896  that  State  land  could  be  sold  no  longer 
exce])t  in  lots  of  5 ha.  only,  jireference  being  given  to  peasants 
who  had  no  land  at  all,  and  then  to  those  who  besides  house  and 
garden  did  not  own  more  than  4 ha.  That  these  changes  were 
dictated  by  the  ju'essure  of  social  conditions  rather  than  by  any 
economic  policy  is  shown  by  the  curious  j)rovision  that  would-be 
purchasers  should  be  entered  on  a list,  from  which  the  actual 
recipients  of  holdings  were  to  be  chosen  by  a draw.  The  peasants 
made  such  a rush  to  buy  land  under  this  law  that  excessive 
prices  were  offered  for  the  larger  plots,  sold  by  auction,  which 
afterwards  many  were  unable  to  pay,  even  in  years  of  good 
harvests.  The  law  of  March  1899,  therefore,  authorized  the 
Government  to  reduce,  as  from  the  date  of  the  sale,  the  price  of 
lots  of  8-25  ha.  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  1889;  and  the 
remaining  annuities  were  to  be  paid  at  4 per  cent,  interest  within 
sixty  years.  The  large  purchasers  had  already  benefited  from 
a similar  generosity  in  1879,  when  many  of  them  were  remitted 
arrears  of  payment  while  being  allowed  to  retain  the  estates,  and 
even  to  buy  further  land  from  the  State  a few  years  later. 

1 Lots  of  5 ha.  were  purchased  by  105,1(35  peasants,  making  52(3,233  ha. 
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Altogether,  including  the  reform  of  1864,  629,583  peasants 
received  or  purchased  land  to  the  extent  of  2,572,579  ha.;  of 
these,  1,378,197  came  from  State  domains.  During  the  same 
space  of  time  the  State  sold  164,942  ha.  to  large  owners.  These 
figures  do  not,  howevei’,  give  a true  j)icture  of  the  progress  of 
land  teniu-e  in  that  period.  Lots  were  sold  without  discrimina- 
fion,  to  stoj>  the  clamour,  and  many  got  into  the  hands  of  peoj)le 
who  did  not  cultivate  them  but  let  them  to  petty  local  officials 
or  to  publicans  for  the  amount  of  the  annuity.  At  Baiceni,  to 
give  an  example,  in  the  district  of  Jassy,  an  estate  sold  in  1904, 
only  fifty-five  purchasers  settled  on  their  lots,  while  eighty-six 
wei’e  absent ; and  of  the  latter  fifty-two  let  their  land  to  others. 
\Vhen  the  authorities  intervened,  it  was  not  to  cancel  such  ill- 
used  sales,  hut  merely  to  hand  over  to  the  fiscal  authorities  the 
leasing  of  j)lots  belonging  to  absentee  owners,  by  auction ; with 
such  results  as  that  exemplified  by  the  tenant  who,  in  1906,  held 
in  lease  a closed  group  of  over  hundred  such  j>lots,  at  about  half 
the  local  rental  value.  The  ])rohibition  to  sell  was  easily  circum- 
vented by  long  leases.  x\ll  these  measures,  therefore,  failed  to 
solve  the  agrarian  problem ; nor  does  the  evidence  suggest  that 
they  were  meant  to  achieve  that.  State  land  was  put  on  sale 
whenever  the  Treasury  was  in  arrears,  and  with  a marked 
preference  for  large  })urchasers.  When  discontent  on  the  land 
grew  violent  enough  to  give  warning  that  something  must  be 
done  for  the  peasants,  the  ruling  powers  altogether  ignored  the- 
evident  lessons  of  the  reform  of  1864  and  went  on  distributing 
to  as  many  jieasants  as  possible  })lots  of  land  from  which  they 
could  never  get  sustenance  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
In  all  fliat  spaii  of  time  only  386  peasants  acquired  sound  hold- 
ings of  25  ha.  each,  amounting  in  all  to  8,670  ha.  The  average 
reseff lenient  lot  (including  a large  number  of  jilots  sufficient 
for  house  and  garden  alone),  had  been  of  3-87  ha.;  the  average 
lot  sold  to  the  jieasants  had  risen  to  only  4-88  ha.  As  M.  Garotiid 
has  shown  in  detail,  in  his  valuable  Chesiia  Agrarii,  it  was 
inqiossible  for  a family  to  live  from  a holding  of  5 ha.  The 
distributing  or  sale  of  land  to  the  peasants  had  been  a social  and 
political  rathei-  than  an  economic  measure;  it  never  altogether 
freed  them  from  the  need  of  selling  their  labour. 
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The  laws  on  Agricultural  Contracts.  Natural  conditions— an 
extreme  continental  climate — in  Rumanian  agriculture  demand 
a s])urt  of  intense  labour  during  a short  {)eriod  of  timed  Could 
the  ])easants  be  exj)ected  to  devote  it  to  the  landlords  rather 
than  to  their  own  holdings?  It  was  easy  enough  to  get  the 
peasants  to  engage  their  labour;  the  land  reform  had  left  them 
hungry  and  a bad  drought  had  left  them  starving.  Rut  the  land- 
lords had  no  security  that  arrangements,  made  in  effect  under 
duress,  would  be  carried  out.  A Senate  resolution  of  January 
1865  said  that  to  leave  them  to  be  enforced,  in  case  of  need,  by 
ordinary  judicial  methods  ‘would  u})set  agriculture  in  a very 
damaging  manner’.  While  the  parties  were  at  law,  the  fields 
would  remain  untilled;  moreover,  it  was  little  good  obtaining 
damages  against  a resettled  peasant,  as  his  house  and  land 
and  essential  stock  could  not  be  sold  for  debts.  Above  all, 
‘during  the  agricultural  seasons  one  could  not  find  other  men 
whom  one  might  engage  at  the  expense  of  those  under  contract 
In  these  words  the  preamble  to  the  law  of  1872  gave  the  true 
reason  for  the  legislation  that  was  demanded  as  soon  as  the 
reform  of  1864  was  passed.  Rumanian  agriculture  had  not 
reached  the  state  when  it  might  work  with  free  labour;  as  late 
as  1882  this  was  admitted  in  the  statement  of  motives  for  the 
law  of  that  year.  After  declaring  that  it  was  yet  premature  to 
place  agricultural  contracts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common 
law,  its  authors  asserted  their  belief  that  ‘the  country  still  needs 
a special  law  for  develo})ing  its  productive  forces ; our  agriculture, 
which  is  yet  in  a rudimentary  stage,  with  undeveloped  means  of 
j)roduction,  still  needs  a special  protection  which  shall  assist  and 
sustain  it  in  its  efforts  to  become  prosperous’.  In  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  Government,  the  district  councils  were  unani- 
mous in  urging  that  agricultural  contracts  should  be  left  to  be 
enforced  by  administrative  organs  and  means.  A bill  giving  effect 
to  this  recommendation  was  introduced  in  December  1865,  and 
became  law  inMarchl866 — one  month  after  the  forced  abdication 
of  Cuza,  its  provisions  havingbeen  stiffened  in  that  short  interval. 

1 Even  the  army  is  used  for  agricultural  labours.  In  1912,  e.g.,  2(i,538  soldiers 
were  ‘lent’  to  the  large  farmers.  The  practice  is  said  to  have  continued  even  after 
the  War. 
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Til  is  law  on  agricultural  contracts  was  the  first  of  a series 
which  sanctioned  relationships  on  the  land  differing  little  in 
])ractice  and  in  effect  from  the  regime  of  the  Organic  Statutes. 
4'hey  changed  the  trend  of  the  State’s  interference  from  the 
protection  of  the  peasant’s  labour  while  he  was  tied  to  the  land, 
to  the  conscription  of  his  labour,  now  that  he  was  free  to  move. 
The  fii’st  clause  of  the  reform  of  1864  had  declared  all  labour 
servitudes  abolished;  two  years  later  they  were  revived  by  the 
first  National  Assembly,  composed  in  the  main  of  the  new 
nationalist  and  anti-boiar  elements.  The  law  allowed  landowners 
and  their  tenants  to  commute  into  labour  obligations  any  sum 
owed  to  them  by  the  villagers  for  advances  in  money  and  in  kind, 
or  as  rent  for  land.  Debts  towards  money-lenders,  publicans, 
«kc.,  were  also  passed  over  in  ])ractice  to  landowners  or  tenants 
and  were  by  them  transformed  likewise  into  labour  dues.  Such 
obligations  formed  a privileged  claim,  second  only  to  rates  and 
taxes.  Labour  contracts  could  be  concluded  for  periods  of  not 
more  than  five  years;  they  could  be  collective,  but  though  the 
law  forbade  joint  res])onsibility  (Art.  29),  it  was  in  fact  frequently 
stipulated  and  the  judiciary  enforced  it.  In  many  cases  the 
])easants  were  made  jointly  responsible  for  the  labour  of  even 
those  of  them  who  ran  away  oi‘  fell  sick.  The  enforcement  of 
these  contracts,  as  well  as  of  fines  and  penalties  arising  from 
them,  were  entrusted  wholly  to  the  local  administrative  organs; 
and  there  was  no  apjieal  from  their  decisions  (Arts.  30  and  31). 
When  a j)easant  failed  to  carry  out  his  contract,  it  was  the  duty 
of  village  mayor  and  council  first  to  urge  him  to  perform  his 
labour  obligations  (Aid.  13);  if  that  were  of  no  avail,  then  ‘the 
village  mayor,  using  the  executive  means  at  his  disposal,  will  at 
once  brino’  the  defaulter  to  the  labour  for  which  he  has  con- 

o 

tracted’,  or  he  may  engage  other  labourers  at  the  expense  of  the 
defaulter  (Art.  14).  The  last  provision  was  done  away  with  by 
the  amending  Act  of  1872,  the  rapporteur  admitting  that  no 
si)are  men  could  be  found  during  the  agricultural  seasons. 
Instead  the  Chamber  added  to  Art.  13  a clause  which  instructed 
the  village  council,  if  the  debtor  was  recalcitrant,  to  ‘obtain  at 
once  from  the  district  sub-j)refecture,  at  the  expense  of  the 
defaullers,  the  military  assistance  necessary  for  constraining 
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the  villagers  who  are  obdurate  or  have  run  away’.  Until  then  the 
only  means  by  which  runaways  could  be  induced  to  surrender 
was  to  persecute  their  families ; now  direct  action,  with  the  aid 
of  the  military,  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  The  other  change 
made  in  1872  was  to  allow  peasants  contracting  as  a grouj)  to  be 
made  jointly  responsible,  this  being  demanded  by  the  Liberals 
on  laissez-faire  grounds.  The  village  mayor  was  obliged  to 
establish  the  default  and  to  apply  the  measures  of  constraint 
‘on  the  very  day  when  the  complaint  against  the  labourer  has 
been  lodged’ ; if  he  failed  in  this,  he  was  liable  to  a hue  of  50-100 
lei  and  also  to  the  payment  of  damages  to  the  suffering  party. 

Some  mitigating  changes  were  made  by  the  new  law  of  iMay 
1882.  In  general,  its  text  was  clearer  and  more  definite. 
Contracts,  it  decreed,  were  to  refer  to  genuine  agricultural  work 
only,  to  be  performed  in  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made, 
and  they  were  to  be  renewed  each  year.  The  villagers  were  for- 
bidden to  contract  for  more  labour  than  they  and  their  families 
coidd  reasonably  jjcrform.  Fridays  and  Saturdays  were  reserved 
for  the  ])easants’  own  needs ; they  could  not  be  pursued  for 
refusing  to  work  for  the  employers  on  those  two  days.  Enforce- 
ment with  the  aid  of  soldiers  was  abolished,  and  joint  resjjonsi- 
bility  was  no  longer  j^ermitted.  When  a villager  failed  to  carry 
out  his  obligations,  ‘the  mayor  will  urge  him  to  do  the  work’; 
if  he  refuses  still,  the  mayor  could  engage  other  men,  at  local 
rates,  and  sell  such  of  the  defaulter’s  possessions  as  were  not 
protected  by  law'  in  order  to  defray  the  cost.  The  price  from 
w'hich  that  forced  sale  w'ould  start  w'as  fixed  by  the  creditor. 
If  other  labourers  could  not  be  found,  the  employer  could  claim 
damages  through  the  Courts.  The  anxiety  caused  by  the  risings 
of  1888-9  led  the  people  in  pow'er  to  think  of  modifying  the  law' 
of  1882,  but  quiet  being  restored,  the  change  was  allow'cd  to  w'ait 
till  the  law  of  May  1893.  Population  was  rapidly  increasing  and 
some  of  the  large  farmers  W'ere  introducing  machines ; the  need 
for  compulsory  labour  was  diminishing.  Hence,  besides  tw'o 
minor  but  useful  modifications — grazing  contracts  w'ere  to 
specify  the  size  of  the  land  and  not  merely  the  number  of 
animals,  and  gifts  or  payments  in  kind  were  forbidden  if  they 
w'ere  not  the  produce  of  the  rented  land — the  new  law  was 
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remarkable  especially  for  its  famous  final  article  (Art.  44)  which 
allowed  the  two  parties,  if  they  so  wished,  to  base  their  labour 
contracts  on  the  common  law.  The  new  text  abolished  execution 
of  contracts  in  the  person  of  the  peasant,  authorizing  it  in  his 
j:)ossessions.  In  that  state  the  legislation  concerning  agricultural 
contracts  remained  till  1907. 

If  one  surveys  the  })osition  of  the  peasants  under  the  laws  on 
agi'icidtural  contracts  one  discovers  that  it  contains  all  the 
material  elements  which  characterized  their  status  before 
emancipation.  The  first  essential  as])ect  of  serfdom,  bondage  to 
the  soil,  was  in  part  created  by  the  reform  of  1864  itself  when  it 
decreed  that  the  new  holdings  were  inalienable;  this  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Constitution  of  1866  for  a period  of  thirty  years, 
which  in  1877  was  prolonged  for  another  thirty-two  years.  That 
restriction  also  was  applied  to  plots  bought  at  the  sale  of  State 
domains.  Neither  could  be  sold  except  to  a peasant,  and  no 
peasant  could  buy  more  than  5 ha.  of  such  land,  including  what 
he  already  possessed.  No  stranger  could  penetrate  into  the 
mass  of  the  resettled  peasantry,  and  the  peasants  could  not 
ex])and  beyond  the  limits  fixed  for  them.  Small  property  was 
thus  immobilized,  and  individual  possessions  hedged  in  within 
appointed  limits,  as  under  feudal  tenure.  But  though  he  was 
tied  to  his  inadequate  plot,  the  villager  or  other  members  of  his 
household  might  still  have  wandered  away  in  search  of  better 
wages  for  their  spare  labour.  This  was  already  forestalled  in  1866 
l)y  Art.  2 of  the  law  on  contracts,  which  decreed  that  ‘only  the 
respective  commune  may  legalize  the  contracts  of  inhabitants 
within  its  jurisdiction;  it  may  legalize  the  contract  of  a strange 
labourer  only  if  he  produces  a certificate  from  the  commune  in 
whi(*h  he  resides,  showing  that  he  is  free  to  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts’. The  ‘commune’  was  invariably  the  local  landowner;  if 
he  wanted  a peasant’s  laboui'  he  merely  had  to  see  that  he  was 
not  certilied.  And  if  in  sj)ite  of  that  the  peasant  ran  away,  the 
law  of  1872  gave  the  landowner  soldiers,  for  whom  the  fugitive 
had  io  ])ay,  with  which  to  bring  him  back. 

The  second  burden  of  serfdom,  com])ulsory  labour,  was 
revived  in  ])raclice  by  the  laws  on  agricultural  contracts.  As 
a concession  lo  ihe  new  democratic  facade  it  was  made  incum- 
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bent  upon  the  village  mayor  to  begin  by  ‘urging’  the  peasants 
who  were  disinclined  to  work  for  the  landlords,  but  ultimately 
it  came  to  the  })easant  labouring  under  the  guard  of  heavily 
armed  foremen  and  village  officials.  The  enforcing  of  labour 
contracts  with  the  aid  of  the  military  was  formally  abolished  in 
1882,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  continued  in  use  for  many 
years  after.  Finally,  the  third  com])ound  of  the  servile  status — 
payments  in  labour  and  in  kind — was  the  very  essence  of  the 
methods  encouraged  by  the  laws  on  agricultural  contracts. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  villagers  paid  for  additional  land  or 
for  loans  of  money  in  labour  or  in  jiroduce.  The  exceptional 
regime  of  the  agricultural  contracts  was  devised  to  secure  to 
landowners  and  their  tenants  the  labour  they  needed,  and  its 
conditions  therefore  necessarily  discouraged  ])rogress  towards 
money  transactions  between  agricultural  employers  and  labourers. 

That  reactionary  trilogy  was  a.{)tly  rounded  off  by  the  final 
article  of  the  law  of  1866.  ‘No  other  jurisdiction’,  said  that  text, 
‘ no  other  authority  whatsoever  except  those  named  in  the  present 
law  may  interfere  in  the  jrrocedure  relating  to  contracts  for 
agricultural  labour.’  Before  his  emaneijration  the  ill-rrsed 
])easant  could  make  some  sort  of  apjreal  to  the  country’s  nrler. 
Now  he  was  ruled  by  a democratic  hierarchy,  but  for  him 
Constitution  and  Sirjrreme  Judiciary  was  to  begin  and  end  with 
the  village  mayor.  That  measure  jrassed,  without  a single  voice 
being  raised  in  the  new  national  Faiiiarnent  to  protest  agairrst 
such  mass  oirtlawing  of  the  peasantry. 

Legally,  and  viewed  as  a whole,  the  laws  on  agricultural 
contracts  could  fairly  be  described  in  the  words  of  iM.  Gherea  as 
‘the  confir’rnation  of  the  old  servitudes  in  conti’actual  form’. 
Even  so  their  firll  effect  can  be  judged  only  by  }rlacing  their 
texts  against  the  background  of  Rirrnania’s  ])ublic  life  in  that 
period.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  jrower  and  temper  of  the  new 
ruler-s  that  their  legislation  compared  badly  with  that  decreed 
by  Barbu  Stirbey  irrrder  serfdom  in  1851.  Damages  for  failing 
to  perform  contrvacted  labour  were  ahvady  known,  and  it  is  likely 
that  obdurate  jreasants  were  handled  somewhat  roughly,  but  it 
was  left  to  the  new  law  formally  to  provide  that  he  might  be 
constrained  manu  militari;  and  while  the  older  text  enjoined 
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fair  dealing  upon  both  parties  alike,  the  new  laws,  so  drastic  for 
the  ])easants,  contained  no  sanctions  whatever  for  any  failure  of 
the  landlords  to  keep  their  part  of  the  bargain.  Landlords  and 
their  tenants  were  in  truth  anointed  as  absolute  potentates  of 
the  villages  on  their  lands;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  get  a man 
subservient  to  them  elected  as  mayor.  The  military  commanders 
charged  with  quelling  the  rising  of  1888-9  did  their  duty  sternly, 
but  in  their  Keports  they  admit  that  the  administration  is 
callous  towards  the  peasant,  that  bad  faith  is  rampant,  that  ‘the 
real  law  is  dictated  to  him  by  those  who  have  joined  hands  for 
the  ])urpose  of  exploiting  him’.^  Tax  collectors  also  were 
frequently  the  nominees  of  landlords,  and  these  men,  by  pressing 
mercilessly  for  the  payment  of  taxes  when  the  peasants’  resources 
were  most  strained,  left  them  with  no  other  choice  than  to  borrow 
from  landlord  and  tenant,  pledging  in  return  their  labour  in 
advance.  The  report  of  an  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Jassy 
District  Council  in  1862  pointed  out  that  onerous  labour  con- 
tracts were  often  forced  upon  employers  as  much  as  upon  labour- 
ers by  the  ruthless  collection  of  taxes;  ‘for  the  peasants  try  to 
borrow  anywhere  and  at  any  price,  and  the  cultivators,  fearing 
to  see  their  labourers  contracting  with  two  masters,  are  obliged 
to  assign  them  again,  above  their  capacity  to  labour.  ’ 

Contracts  made  in  such  circumstances  were  open  to  every 
kind  of  abuse.  The  evidence  that  in  general  they  put  the  value 
of  land  and  corn  high,  and  that  of  labour  low,  is  circumstantial. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  ‘the  tithe  rose 
everywhere,  but  es})ecially  in  the  corn-growing  districts,  from 
one  in  live  to  one  in  one’.  ‘I  have  known  sober,  hard-working 
peasants’,  writes  i\I.  Radu  Rosetti,  himself  a landowner,  ‘who 
laboured  fifteen  years  to  jaiv  off  a debt  they  contracted  in  the 
winter  1866-7  for  maize  which  they  had  borrowed  to  feed  their 
families.’  'rhey  found  it  hard  enough  to  carry  out  such  heavy 

1 Miliail  Eininescu  in  an  article  on  ‘Rural  Hosj)itals’  (reprinted  in  his  Collected 
H'orA-.s’,  1914,  ]).  ,')8I)  eoinplaiiUHl  that  under  national  self-government  more  licence 
was  given  to  abusive  individuals  than  they  had  enjoyeil  before.  He  cites  the  case  of 
an  Austrian  citizen  who  had  exploited  the  peasants  so  grossly  that  the  divan  of 
(irigore  (ihica  had  forbidden  him  ‘for  ever  after’  to  buy  or  rent  land,  or  even  to  be 
a bailiff  on  the  land.  The  .same  individtial  had  now  become  a great  landowner,  he  had 
the  jieasants  taken  to  the  liekls  in  erate.s,  like  dogs,  and  at  night  he  had  them  sur- 
rounded with  barbed  fences,  so  that  they  should  not  run  away. 
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obligations  and  also  cultivate  precariously  their  small  holdings. 
How  could  they  have  thought  of  taking  on  more  land  to  farm? 
The  system  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  check  all  efforts  of  the 
})easants  to  imj)rove  themselves;  in  fact,  they  were  depressed 
ever  lower  by  the  abuses  which  it  made  possible. 

Through  the  instrument  of  the  laws  on  agricultural  contracts 
the  Constitutional  guarantees  for  personal  liberty  and  for  the 
sanctity  of  domicile  could  be  set  aside  for  95  ]>er  cent,  of  the 
])opulation,  at  the  will  and  whim  of  a village  mayor;  and  this 
not  in  exceptional  circumstances,  but  in  everyday  life,  in  matters 
arising  out  of  the  daily  work — the  only  means  of  subsistence — 
of  the  people.  Radishchev  said  of  similar  conditions  in  Russia: 
‘ For  our  laws  the  peasant  is  dead.  ’ Yet,  all  these  measures  were 
a])j)roved  by  the  new  nationalist  Liberals ; some  of  the  harshest — 
like  that  of  1872  which  ordered  the  military  enforcing  of  con- 
tracts— were  actually  initiated  by  them  and  carried  in  the  face 
of  Conservative  disajjproval.  The  only  possible  way  to  explain 
that  conduct  is  by  their  anxiety  to  prevent  the  rural  masses 
from  gaining  economic  and  political  strength  and  competing  for 
influence  with  the  new  and  narrow  middle-class  which  ruled  in 
town  and  State.  A congeries  of  facts,  asserts  the  Conservative 
31.  Garoflid  ])oints  to  the  ‘constant  tendency  of  that  oligarchy  to 
im])ede  the  formation  of  a rural  middle-class’.  The  mistakes  of 
1864  may  have  been,  and  no  doubt  were,  largely  due  to  inexperi- 
ence, and  to  the  way  in  which  the  Radical  leaders  were  engrossed 
with  the  ])olitical  aspect  of  peasant  emancipation.  The  whole 
problem  reappeared,  however,  in  1889  as  starkly  as  a generation 
earlier,  yet  no  better  solution  was  attempted  than  the  old  one 
of  putting  off  the  clamouring  peasants  with  a piece  of  land  that 
could  never  become  a farm.  The  Conservatives,  who  favoured 
the  creation  of  a rural  middle-class,  had  in  1889  provided  for 
holdings  of  10  and  25  ha. ; but  the  following  Liberal  Government 
cancelled  that  provision  and  reduced  all  holdings  to  be  sold  from 
State  domains  to  5 ha.  each.  The  general  conditions  on  which 
the  State’s  domains  were  sold  were  strongly  coloured  with  that 
stepmotherly  bias;  and  all  avenues  of  escape  into  social  and 
economic  independence  were  barred  to  the  peasants  by  the  laws 
on  agricultural  contracts.  Nor  were  any  other  elements,  that 
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might  liave  roused  the  country-side,  suffered  to  take  solid  roots 
on  the  land.  Foreigners  and  native  Jews — who  were  excluded 
from  all  official  functions  and  from  many  liberal  professions — 
were  jjermitted  to  rent  enormous  stretches  of  land  on  speculative 
terms,  which  inevitably  made  of  them  transient  exploiters  of 
soil  and  lal)our.  They  were  not  allowed,  however,  to  buy  a farm 
and  settle  on  it,  for  this,  while  making  them  careful  cultivators, 
might  })ossibly  have  made  them  cham])ions  of  an  adolescent 
agriculture. 

With  the  impecunious  peasants  bound  to  the  land  and  possi- 
ble farmers  barred  from  it,  the  agrarian  system  fell  into  a ])eculiar 
compound  of  serfdom  and  capitalism ; from  it  landlords  and  their 
tenants  secured  all  the  advantages  of  both  while  the  ]>easants 
were  saddled  with  all  the  burdens  of  both.  From  serfdom  the 
landlords  had  all  the  facilities  of  servile  labour  without  any  of 
the  feudal  obligations  towards  it ; while  from  capitalism  they  had 
the  freedom  to  bargain  with  labour  without  the  restraint  of  a free 
labour  market.  The  peasants,  however,  were  subjected  to  servile 
labour  without  its  counterpart  in  land  rights ; and  from  capital- 
ism they  had  all  the  trials  of  wage  earners  without  being  really 
free  to  trade  their  labours  where  they  willed.  One  class,  says 
i\I.  (iherea,  had  achieved  for  itself  ‘roses  without  thorns,  while 
the  thorns — and  the  thorns  alone — were  left  for  the  peasants’. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  emanci{)ation  and  land  reform 
should  have  no  effect  on  the  organization  of  Rumanian  agricul- 
ture. Lack  of  ca]>ital  and  training  for  a new  technique  might 
have  been  made  good  within  a short  sjmce  of  time.  Rut  what 
interest  had  landlords  and  tenants  in  changing  a system  which 
gave  them  such  a monopoly  of  control  and  protit  as  they  had  not 
enjoyed  even  under  serfdom,  and  which  they  could  never  hope 
to  retain  in  a full-fledged  capitalist  regime?  ‘Neo-serfdom’  left 
the  landlords  free  to  occu])y  themselves  with  politics  or  pleasures, 
and  also  gave  them  tlie  means  thereof.  For  it  attracted  tenants, 
who,  without  knowledge  or  equii)inent,  could  afford  to  offer 
exorbitant  I'ents,  the  land  continuing  to  be  tilled  by  the  peasants. 
All  that  these  siii  ^oicris  farmers  had  to  do  was  to  di-ive  the 
peasant  as  liard  as  his  mortal  frame  would  stand.  J’he  laws  on 
agricult ui-al  contracts  su})j)lied  a perfect  device  to  that  end.  The 
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return  to  be  expected  from  an  estate  used  formerly  to  be  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  number  of  servile  labour  days  which  the 
landlord  was  entitled  to  claim ; now  an  estate’s  rent  was  dictated 
by  the  relation  between  give  and  take  in  the  local  contracts. 
Not  the  fatness  of  the  land  but  the  sweat  of  the  peasant  deter- 
mined the  huge  profits  that  were  made.  And  the  peasants  toiled, 
and  sighed  their  helpless  sorrow  in  the  saying:  ‘3Iay  God  never 
lay  upon  a man  as  much  as  he  can  bear.  ’ 

The  Peasant's  Burdens.  Rumania’s  agrarian  policy  followed, 
during  the  first  half-century  of  her  national  independence,  two 
parallel  lines — the  endowment  of  the  peasants  with  plots  of  land 
and  the  impressment  of  their  labour — which  appear  wholly  to 
contradict  each  other.  In  reality  they  were  corollaries,  and  they 
support  Loria’s  generalization  that  ‘the  conditions  which  caused 
the  binding  of  labour  in  favour  of  the  estate  were  free  land  and 
scarcity  of  labour’.  The  tendency  to  reduce  the  land  available 
for  the  peasants,  if  successful  to  the  end,  might  have  resulted  in 
free  labour.  But  in  the  measure  in  which  it  failed  the  other 
tendency  gained  strength,  that  of  tying  the  ])easant  to  the 
village,  one  completing  the  other,  so  as  together  to  give  to 
the  trading  corn-grower  a sufficient  supply  of  labour.  It  was  the 
Rumanian  peasant’s  refusal  to  live  without  land  that  caused  him 
to  live  without  freedom.  Consciously  or  not,  the  older  Russian 
revolutionaries  had  summed  up  soundly  the  social  and  economic 
essentials  of  the  peasants’  case  in  their  motto:  ‘Land  and 
Liberty’  {Zernlja  i Volja.) 

Soon  the  Rumanian,  as  well  as  the  Russian,  peasants  were 
to  make  a bid  for  both  of  them.  Those  with  whose  fate  we  are 
concerned  were  nearing  the  bottom  of  their  cup  of  earthly 
misery.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  ‘all  those  parts  of  the  laws 
on  agricultural  contracts  which  were  designed  in  favour  of  the 
peasants,  are  fallen  into  disuse’.  M.  Sebastian  Moruzi,  who  wrote 
these  words  in  1907,  was  speaking  from  intimate  knowledge, 
having  himself  been  several  times  Liberal  j)refect  of  various 
counties.  ‘What  village  mayor,  indeed,  would  dare  to  inspect 
closely  the  boiar’s  account  books  ? What  mayor  claims  respect 
for  the  two  days  left  weekly  for  the  personal  needs  of  the 
villagers?  . . . Or,  above  all,  what  mayor  insists  on  the  fair 
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measurement  of  the  land  given  for  labour  or  sold  for  money  ? ’ ^ 
The  minor  im{)rovements  decreed  in  1893  were  never  applied. 
When  the  law  of  1882  put  an  end  to  the  military  execution  of 
contracts,  the  result  was  ‘a  lessening  of  brutality’,  says  M.  Radu 
Rosetti,  ‘ but  on  the  other  hand  an  increase  in  frauds’.  The  State 
itself,  which  forty  years  earlier  had  become  owner  of  one-fourth 
of  the  arable  area  ( one-third  with  the  land  of  endowments  and  other 
institutions),  had  done  nothing  to  better  the  life  of  the  peasants 
on  its  lands.  Rather  did  it  welcome  every  opportunity  of  raising 
rents  and  its  revenue,  and  that  example  was  followed  by  institu- 
tions under  its  control ; so  that  peasants  on  these  public  estates, 
said  M.  Spiru  Ilaret — a former  Liberal  Minister  of  Education  and 
famous  for  his  agrarian  activities — ‘are  at  least  as  badly  off  as 
those  on  the  estates  of  the  worst  of  the  large  landlords’.  From 
1862  to  1905  the  area  under  cultivation  had  risen  by  83  per  cent., 
while  the  po])ulation  had  increased  by  only  54  per  cent. ; yet  the 
price  of  labour  had  remained  stationary,  because  of  the  depen- 
dent j)osition  in  which  the  peasant  had  been  placed  as  a labourer. 
In  the  sixties  the  price  of  labour  was  double  what  it  had  been 
din  ing  the  regime  of  the  Organic  Statutes,  because  of  the  rapid 
exjjansion  in  the  culture  of  maize  and  wheat;  that  expansion 
continued  rapidly,  but  a high  official  affirmed  in  1893 — and 
M.  Moruzi  rej)eated  this  in  1907 — that  an  investigation  of  labour 
contracts  on  various  estates  showed  that  the  rates  still  paid  were 
those  fixed  about  1866.  And  the  majority  of  them  never  reached 
even  the  poverty  level  of  the  customary  wages.  An  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  Ministry  for  Home  Affairs  showed  that  out  of  1,265 
labour  contracts  for  1906,  chosen  at  random,  only  39-7  per  cent, 
were  concluded  at  the  customary  wages;  others  were  lower  in 
varying  degrees,  13-2  jier  cent,  showing  wages  uj) wards  of  75  per 
cent,  below  the  usual  rates.  They  also  showed  a widespread 
custom  to  reckon  the  ‘working’  month  as  of  thirty-two  days. 
Most  contracts  had  penalizing  clauses  intended  to  press  for  more 
laboui-;  some  contracts  in  the  district  of  Teleorman  stipulating 

* According  to  M.  f^crt)an,  of  the  1,192  cases  of  contraventions  to  the  law  on  agri- 
cultural contracts  which  came  before  the  courts  in  1913,817  or  08-54%  (in  1912,895 
or  73-3%)  had  been  committed  by  owners  and  tenants,  224  or  18-79%  by  village 
odicials,  and  only  151  or  12-07‘’o  by  peasants;  though,  of  course,  the  number  of 
peasants  parties  to  such  contracts  was  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  their  employers. 
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that  ‘the  father  of  a family  who  had  living  with  him  married 
sons  or  daughters  who  had  not  contracted  for  agricultural 
labours  shall  be  himself  excluded  from  all  contract’.  Under  the 
old  regime  the  authorities  had  to  enforce  upon  the  peasants 
the  obligation  to  labour  for  6-24  days  for  the  landlord ; under  the 
new  regime  of  ‘ free  labour  ’ the  peasant  had  become  so  dependent 
on  the  landowner,  that  the  legislator  had  to  intervene  in  order 
to  ensure  that  two  days  were  left  each  week  for  the  peasant’s  own 
fields. 

The  })rice  of  land,  on  the  other  hand,  had  risen  fantastically. 
The  severe  agrarian  crisis  between  1875  and  1890  had  caused  the 
])rice  of  corn  to  fall  some  30  per  cent,  in  Europe;  to  that  corre- 
s])onded  a fall  in  the  value  of  the  land  and  of  its  rental.  But  in 
Rumania  a contrary  phenomenon  occurred  during  that  period: 
a continuous  and  raj)id  rise  in  land  rents,  frequently  by  fully 
100  per  cent,  in  the  century’s  last  quarter,  without  any  corre- 
sponding rise  in  productivity.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Government  had  to  help  the  peasants  with  food  every  few  years. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  this  was  a parallel  to  the 
Russian  situation.  After  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  in 
1861,  Russian  wheat  exports  rose  so  rapidly  that  they  dominated 
the  western  markets.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Government  had 
to  devote  increasing  sums  to  the  relief  of  starving  peasants ; from 
a yearly  average  of  800  roubles  in  the  sixties,  relief  rose  to  an 
average  of  about  one  and  a half  million  up  to  1890,  to  nineteen 
millions  between  1890-1900,  to  118  million  roubles  in  1901-5. 
Relief  was  distributed  in  the  ’sixties  to  eight  departments,  in 
the  ’seventies  to  fifteen,  in  the  ’eighties  to  twenty-five,  in  the 
’nineties  to  twenty-nine,  after  1900  to  thirty-one.  The  only 
possible  explanation  for  such  discrepancy  in  the  progress  of  the 
Rumanian  rural  classes  is  that  the  great  and  abnormal  increase 
in  the  revenue  of  landlords  and  tenants  was  obtained  by  depress- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  peasants,  by  means  of  the  laws  on  agri- 
cultural contracts;  and  that  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in 
sj)arsely  populated  districts,  where  labourers  could  not  be  con- 
scripted but  had  to  be  attracted,  the  rent  of  the  land  rose  not  at 
all  or  but  slightly.  Between  1870  and  1906  the  rents  paid  by 
67-6  })er  cent,  of  the  peasant  tenants  had  risen  by  100  per  cent. ; 
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those  of  13-8  per  cent,  of  them  by  more  than  300  per  cent. ; and 
those  of  3-3  per  cent,  by  over  500  per  cent.  For  the  land  held  in 
metayage,  which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  seed,  animals 
and  im])lements,  the  peasants  were  found  to  be  paying  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  harvest,  and  a variety  of  additional  charges 
in  labour  and  in  kind.  They  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
coiu])ete  for  land,  and  because  of  their  lack  of  training  and  means, 
they  could  not  get  out  of  it  a value  that  would  correspond  to  the 
com])ulsory  labour  they  had  to  give  for  it,  which  thus  became 
doubly  onerous  for  them.^  Under  the  pressure  of  such  circum- 
stances the  peasants  were  driven  to  borrow  from  the  landowners 
and  tenants.  W.  I).  Nenitescu  declared  that  an  official  inquiry, 
conducted  in  1901,  established  that  for  such  loans  60  per  cent, 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 'friendly’  interest;  but  that  some- 
times the  landlords  took  from  the  peasants  125,  250, 365  and  even 
528  per  cent,  in  the  form  of  labour  dues. 

To  these  conditions  had  to  be  added  the  burden  of  dis- 
criminating taxation;  the  rating  census  of  1905-7  estimated  the 
revenue  of  peasant  land  four  times  higher  than  that  of  large 
owners.  In  the  debate  on  a bill  introduced  in  March  1907,  ‘to 
equalize  the  taxation  of  j)easants  and  large  owners,  ’ the  ^Minister 
of  Finance  made  it  clear  that  it  was  not  intended  to  raise  the  land 
tax  ])aid  by  the  large  owners,  but  merely  to  reduce  to  the  same 
level  the  tax  paid  by  the  peasant  ])roprietors ; and  even  then 
many  dej)uties  could  only  vote  for  the  bill  ‘by  treading  on  our 
hearts’.  When  the  peasants  did  put  in  a complaint,  which  was 
seldom,  they  were  generally  less  fortunate  than  those  of  Fantana 
Hanului  (Dolj  county).  These  had  bought  some  of  the  larger 
plots  from  the  State  at  exorbitant  prices  and  being  unable  to 

* According  to  an  oflicial  publication,  The  Rise  in  Money  and  MiHayage  Rents, 
production  had  in  the  same  period  fallen  rather  than  increased,  because  of  bad  cultiva- 
tion, lack  of  manure,  &c. 

Average  production  in  hectolitres  per  hectare: 


Maize 

Wheat 

1 8()2-() 

. ’ . 12-7 

12-4 

1872-()  . 

12-4 

!tl 

18i»l-r)  . 

12-8 

140 

l!H)l-5  . 

1 1 .5 

l-)-8 

Maize  was  largely  prodiiccd  by  the  peasants,  wheat  by  the  large  cultivators.  One 
must  also  take  into  account  that  the  peasants  were  given  the  worst  land  and  left  with 
the  worst  time  for  their  own  work. 
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pay  their  annuities  were  threatened  by  the  IMinistry  of  Finance 
with  forcible  eviction;  a petition  sent  by  them  to  the  Senate 
remained  unanswered  for  two  years,  until  a chance  encounter  on 
the  Senate  steps  with  the  late  Dimitrie  Sturdza  led  to  the  latter’s 
effective  intervention  on  their  behalf.  Generally,  the  peasants, 
too,  trod  on  their  hearts  and  suffered  in  silence.  Used  up  in 
strength  and  riddled  with  disease,  exploited  and  derided,  they 
seemed  to  have  fallen  too  low  even  for  ])rotest  or  revolt. 

W ars  and  Revolutions.  In  the  springof  1907  disturbances  broke 
out  in  northern  Moldavia.  At  first  the  attack  was  concentrated 
against  the  Jewish  inhabitants  and  looked  like  one  of  the  endemic 
anti-Semitic  riots  which  have  frequently  been  engineered  in  Ru- 
manian political  life,as  ameans  of  frightening  the  Government,  or, 
conversely,  of  cowing  the  Opposition.  How  far  the  peasants  had 
a hand  in  that  beginning  one  cannot  say ; there  are  military  and 
administrative  reports,  like  that  on  the  little  market  town  of 
Bivolari  (Jassy  county),  which  assert  that  the  sacking  of  the 
place  was  the  work  of  imported  rowdies,  and  that  far  from  aiding 
in  this,  local  and  neighbouring  peasants  gave  asylum  to  the 
Jewish  victims.  But  whatever  the  men  and  the  motives  which 
started  the  agitation,  once  the  country-side  was  roused  the 
peasants  had  a terrible  account  of  their  own  to  settle.  All  the 
})ent-up  despair  of  a breadless  and  rightless  population  broke 
loose  upon  the  land.  The  spirit  of  the  })easants  had  been  stung 
not  a little  by  the  stories  which  had  reached  them  about  the 
Russian  rising  of  1905  (itself  a consequence  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War).  Ever  since  the  appearance  of  Russian  armies 
as  liberators  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  the  Rumanian  peasants, 
like  the  Russians,  believed  the  Tsar  to  be  devoted  to  their  inter- 
ests, and  they  remained  sensitive  to  every  happening  that 
affected  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbouring  empire.  Their 
emancipation  in  1864  followed  the  Russian  emancipation  of  1861 ; 
and  there  is  evidence  that  when  they  rose  in  1889  they  had  been 
carried  away  by  a rumour  that  the  Tsar  had  ordei-ed  the  big 
estates  to  be  divided  among  them.  Similar  rumours  may  have 
helped  to  rouse  the  peasants  in  1907,  but  their  revolt  sprang  from 
issues  that  lay  deep  and  were  vital  for  themselves.  Recently  this 
has  been  confessed  by  the  latest  leader  of  that  Party  which  has 
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dominated  Rumania  since  her  independence.  ‘None  of  these 
[agrarian]  reforms,’  wrote  M.  Vintila  BrMianu  in  1926,  ‘had 
sufficiently  eased  the  needs  of  the  peasant  class ; and,  the  satis- 
faction of  those  needs  having  been  delayed  particularly  in  the 
period  from  1890  to  1907,  we  were  faced  in  that  last  year  with 
a grave  internal  crisis.’  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  the  j)easants  vented  their  accumulated  anger  upon 
dwellings  and  belongings,  and  occasionally  also  upon  the  persons, 
of  landlords  and  tenants,  carefidly  discriminating  between  the 
few  who  had  treated  them  well  and  the  many  towards  whom  they 
had  no  reason  to  be  tolerant.  The  worst  excesses,  as  it  happened, 
occurred  in  districts  which  had  few  Jewish  inhabitants  or  none 
at  all,  which  belied  the  supposed  origin  of  the  revolt. 

The  outbreak,  apparently,  took  the  ruling  class  by  surprise. 
It  scared  them  and  it  enraged  them.  The  rising  was  unorganized 
and  in  many  parts  was  quickly  checked  by  a little  reasoning  with 
villagers ; yet  so  great  was  the  j)anic  of  the  landlords  that  some 
among  them  thought  of  appealing  for  the  help  of  two  Austrian 
army  corps.  Rut  the  Rumanian  military  proved  equal  to  the 
task  by  themselves.  The  Second  Army  Corps  ordered  the  repres- 
sion to  be  carried  through  to  its  end — shooting  the  villagers  and 
burning  their  houses — even  where  the  rising  had  subsided.  Guns 
were  in  some  jdaces  brought  into  action  against  groups  of 
peasants  armed  with  forks  and  scythes  who  were  completely 
sin-rounded.  Altogether,  about  ten  thousand  peasants  were  put 
to  death ; the  real  number  may  never  become  known,  as  the 
official  dossiers  of  these  rejirisals  have  disajipeared.’^ 

The  jieasant  rising,  says  IM.  Vintila  Rratianu,  ‘roused  the 
conscience  of  the  political  jiarties.  ’ There  were  two  memorable 
sittings  of  the  Chamber,  on  the  9th  and  13th  of  iMarch,  when  the 
})oliticians  vied  with  each  other  in  beating  their  breasts  and  con- 
fessing their  sins.  A Royal  manifesto  exjn-essed  ‘the  desire  of 
H.M.  the  K ing’  for  reform,  and  Parliament  passed  a series  of 
laws,  cancelling  others  but  recently  enacted,  meant  to  constitute 
a comprehensive  agrarian  policy,  which  should  assist  and 

' Delnite  in  Uio  Chaml)or,  23ril  of  ]\Iay  1025.  The  order  of  the  Second  Army  Corps 
was  then  read  by  Oeneral  Averescu,  himself  Minister  of  War  at  the  time.  It  has  been 
suggested,  as  a possible  e.xplanation  of  the  merciless  reprisals,  that  a neighbouring 
emj)irc  had  threatened  to  intervene  if  the  rising  was  not  (pielled  at  once. 
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encourage  the  peasant  as  a farmer  and  protect  him  as  a 
labourer. 

The  law  on  agricultural  contracts  of  23rd  December  1907, 
abruptly  broke  away  from  its  predecessors,  which  had  jirotected 
the  employers,  and  devoted  itself  to  protecting  the  labourers. 
It  laid  down  a number  of  principles  which  were  to  put  an  end  to 
that  intermixing  of  leasing  and  labour  arrangements,  which  con- 
fused the  jieasant  and  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  every  abuse; 
and,  similarly,  to  provisions  for  mixed  payments  in  money  and 
labour  and  ])roduce  in  one  and  the  same  contract.  Henceforward 
every  operation  was  to  be  settled  in  a separate  contract,  for 
which  official  forms  were  provided.  When  the  contract  was  one 
of  metayage,  the  harvest  was  to  be  divided  up  within  fifteen 
days;  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  cases  like  that  reported  from  Dolj, 
where  the  1906  maize  crop  was  still  in  the  fields  in  March  1907, 
the  peasants  not  being  allowed  to  take  their  only  food  home 
because  they  had  some  remnant  of  debts  to  pay.  Now  if  the 
landlord  delayed  longer  than  allowed  by  law,  he  was  liable  to 
a fine ; if  the  peasants  took  the  crop  away  too  early,  before  having 
carried  out  all  their  obligations,  they  were  liable  to  imprisonment 
up  to  one  year.  District  Commissions,  consisting  of  two  delegates 
of  the  landowners  and  two  of  the  peasants,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  district  agronom,  were  to  fix  a minimum  wage  based 
on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  but  whereas  previous  laws 
had  been  absolute,  this  was  applicable  only  to  written  contracts, 
but  not  to  verbal  agreements  or  to  agreements  made  within 
thirty  days  before  the  labours  to  which  they  referred ; and  the 
Commissions  were  also  to  fix  a maximum  rent  which  was  not  to 
exceed  by  more  than  one-third  the  rents  paid  for  similar  soil  by 
the  large  tenants  in  that  region.  This  put  no  restraint  upon  the 
speculating  tenants  who  could  continue  to  pass  on  every  increase 
in  rent  upon  their  peasant  sub-tenants.  The  food  given  to  labour- 
ers was  to  conform  to  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  Schoolchildren  were  to  be  employed  no  longer  in  field 
work,  unless  in  exceptional  cases  and  under  specified  con- 
ditions. 

The  same  law  tried  to  meet  the  great  need  of  the  peasants  for 
grazing  by  instituting  communal  grazing  lands.  The  Liberals 
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wanted  to  oblige  the  landowners  to  su])ply  land  for  communal 
grazings,  but  the  Conservatives,  led  by  Take  lonescu,  opposed 
this  on  the  ground  that  it  would  he  an  expropriation  in  disguise. 
These  commons  were  to  be  created  for  each  village,  the  land 
being  suj^plied  from  State  domains,  or  bought  from  local  land- 
owners  owning  more  than  800  ha.  at  market  value  plus  10  per 
cent.,  and  the  landowner  remaining  owner  of  the  subsoil.  The 
cost  was  to  he  defrayed  by  the  commune  from  grazing  rates 
paid  by  the  villagers  for  each  head  of  cattle,  none  of  them  being 
entitled  to  keep  more  than  six  big  animals  on  the  village 
common. 

To  assist  in  a better  distribution  of  seasonal  labour  the  law 
also  set  up  an  agricultural  employment  bureau.  The  whole  of 
that  medley  of  State  assistance,  intervention,  and  control  was 
to  he  in  the  hands  of  three  special  organs;  (a)  District  Com- 
missions dealing  with  wages,  rents,  &c. ; (b)  district  agro- 
noms;  and  (c)  a Supreme  Agricultural  Council  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  for  fifteen  years,  who  were  to  supervise 
the  general  application  of  the  law  and  to  control  the  district 
agronoms. 

A second  set  of  laws  endeavoured  to  satisfv  in  some  measure 

«/ 

the  land  hunger  of  the  peasantry.  Great  hopes  were  placed  on 
the  law  which  created  the  Rural  Office  {Casa  liurald),  half  of 
whose  capital  was  to  he  su])plied  by  the  State,  which  was  given 
a thirty  years  mono{)oly  for  its  operations.  Its  main  purpose 
was  to  facilitate  the  j^assing  of  land  belonging  to  large  owners 
into  the  hands  of  jieasants,  the  office  either  buying  itself  or 
acting  merely  as  intermediary.  Once  more  the  limit  of  peasant 
lots  was  fixed  at  5 ha.,  and  in  the  hills  at  8 ha.,  though  one  person 
might  buy  as  much  as  five  such  lots  once  the  demand  for  single  lots 
was  fully  satisfied.  An  important  provision  was  that  declaring 
the  lots  of  5 ha.  to  be  indivisible,  the  other  heirs  beuig  compen- 
sated in  money;  the  Rural  Office  was  entitled  to  grant  loans  for 
this  and  other  jnirposes.  This  clause  was  justified  by  excessive 
division,  which  had  created  crazy  holdings  such  as  some  that 
were  two  metres  wide  and  700  metres  long,  tracks  and  dividing 
marks  swallowing  up  as  much  as  80  })cr  cent,  of  their  area.  The 
Rural  Ollice  was  also  charged  with  encouraging  and  supervising 
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a better  cultivation  of  tlie  land  bought  from  it  or  through  it; 
and,  further,  with  encouraging  the  growth  of  co-operative  pur- 
chase and  marketing  among  the  peasants.  Another  law  decreed 
that  State  domains,  as  well  as  estates  of  cultural,  religious, 
philanthropic  and  other  endowments,  could  be  leased  to  peasant 
co-operatives  only,  not  by  auction,  but  on  the  basis  of  rents 
fixed  by  the  district  commissions  and  the  Supreme  Agricultural 
Council.  Finally,  an  antitrust  law  forbade  any  individual  to 
rent,  whether  himself  or  through  intermediaries,  more  than 
4,000  ha.,  existing  contracts  being  allowed  to  run  till  1912;  in 
1905  a single  family  was  renting  in  Moldavia  159,399  ha.  arable 
land,  and  altogether  236,863  ha.  including  woodland. 

However  sound  the  theoretical  basis  of  most  of  these 
nieasures,  in  effect  they  were  fated  to  disapj)ear  without  trace 
in  the  quicksand  of  Rumania’s  {)ublic  life.  iVIost  of  them  de})ended 
to  an  extreme  degree  for  their  success  on  the  initiative  and  super- 
vision of  public  authorities,  and  that  left  little  prospect  that  the 
})Oor  and  disfranchised  peasants  would  gather  in  even  a small 
portion  of  the  fruits  promised  them  by  the  laws  of  1907.  ‘One 
can  predict  with  certainty’,  a French  writer  ventured  to  say  at 
once,  ‘that  these  texts  will  bring  nothing  but  disa])pointment ; 
for  they  tend  to  replace  by  artificial  and  hasty  combinations 
a natural  evolution  which  could  result  only  from  a profound 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  ruling  class.  ’ ^ Indeed,  the  new  law 
on  agricultural  contracts  was  ‘deliberately  ignored’,  as  M.  V. 
Bratianu  admitted  in  1913.  Difficulties  were  encountered  in 
creating  the  village  commons;  the  Report  of  the  Supreme 
Agricultural  Council  for  1912-13  showed  that  commons — 
covering  a total  area  of  182,518  ha.  up  to  October  1913 — had 
been  established  on  all  State  domains  and  on  73  per  cent,  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  various  institutions,  but  only  on  26  per  cent, 
of  the  private  estates,  either  because  their  owners  were  holding 
back,  or  because  the  land  they  offered  was  too  bad  or  too  dear. 
Four  hundred  and  four  of  the  offers  received  had  to  be  rejected 
because  of  the  excessive  price  demanded,  and  of  these  90  per  cent, 
were  those  of  private  landowners ; some  communes  were  able  to 

^ Leon  Poinsard,  La  Prodaction,  le  Travail  et  le  Probleme  social  dans  tons  les  Pays 
au  debut  du  A'A'«  Siecle',  Paris,  PJ07,  ii.  762. 
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establish  grazings  at  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  the  price  first  asked 
for  them.  Where  commons  had  been  established,  the  peasants 
frequently  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  obligation  of 
growing  fodder  on  part  of  them,  because  the  soil  was  too  poor 
for  that  purpose.  Up  to  1913  the  Rural  Office  purchased 
115,467  ha.,  but  of  these  only  34,929  ha.  had  been  parcelled  (in 
6,881  lots)  and  only  16,369  ha.  had  been  sold  to  peasants,  the 
remainder  being  merely  leased  to  them  or  farmed  for  its  own 
account  by  the  Office;  and  of  the  3,318  lots  of  3-5  ha.  sold  only 
133  went  to  ])easants  who  already  had  more  than  4 ha.  of  their 
own,  so  that  medium  property  received  as  little  encouragement 
as  before.  Its  mortgage  loans  to  peasants  amounted  in  1912  to 
4,070,591  lei,  and  in  1913  to  4,047,759  lei.  The  Office  itself,  at 
any  rate,  did  so  well  out  of  these  transactions  that  its  500  lei 
shares  had  risen  to  2,000  lei  by  the  middle  of  1912.  The  State 
itself  was  slow  in  applying  the  clause  which  ordered  that  its 
domains  should  be  leased  to  peasant  co-operatives  and  continued 
to  farm  them  for  its  own  account. 

Nothing,  then,  more  positive  came  of  the  fierce  rising  of  1907 
than  a revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  existing  agrarian  laws. 
The  men  who  were  to  interpret  and  ap])ly  them  remained  the 
same,  and,  beyond  a passing  flush,  the  tenij^er  and  habits  of 
Rumanian  public  life  were  hardly  affected  by  the  peasants’  show 
of  (lesj)air.  Occasionally  some  politician  felt  moved  to  confess 
that — in  the  words  of  the  mythical  Mecklenburghian  Constitu- 
tion— ‘Everything  remains  as  it  was.’  But  none  of  the  political 
groujis  showed  signs  of  having  come  to  regard  rural  reform  as 
a concei  n of  its  own.  In  a peculiarly  agrarian  and  peasant  country 
the  last  issue  that  seemed  capable  of  enlisting  political  zeal  was 
the  juoblem  of  the  ])easants’  fate.  How  strange  it  is,  e.g.  that 
the  wise  King  C'arol  (1866-1915),  who  had  the  welfare  of  the 
people  truly  at  heart,  should  not  have  used  his  great  influence 
fo  l)ring  abouf  a solution  of  the  rural  problem;  unless  it  be  that 
ho  knew  fhat,  like  Cuza,  he  would  be  faced  with  the  ruthless 
oj)])osition  of  all  political  factions.  Only  some  mysterious  reason 
could  ex])lain  the  baflling  fact  that  in  the  four  crowded  volumes 
in  whicli  an  ‘Eyewitness’,  making  use  of  the  king’s  j)rivate 
corresj)ondence  and  j)orsonal  notes,  has  minutely  described  the 
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first  fifteen  years  of  Carol’s  reign,  the  peasant  question  is  remem- 
bered in  not  one  single  lined 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  Rumanian  agriculture  was  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  1907  and  from  a series  of  bad  harvests.  Exports  were 
rising,  and  landlords  and  their  tenants  very  likely  looked  forward 
to  another  period  of  rich  profits,  with  the  help  of  the  peasant’s 
capacity  to  work  much  and  live  on  little,  and  of  the  State’s 
complacency  towards  doings  on  the  land.  In  other  words,  the 
rural  world  was  returning  to  normal.  Before,  however,  it  could 
regain  to  the  full  its  lop-sided  stability  again,  a chain  of  external 
events,  following  each  other  in  quick  succession,  buffeted  it 
about  with  such  increasing  violence  as  finally  to  knock  Rumania’s 
agrarian  system  out  of  the  perverse  balance  in  which  it  had  been 
kej)t  for  a century. 

The  first  link  in  that  chain  was  forged  by  the  Balkan  Wars  of 
1912-13.  As  Rumania  was  expecting  to  be  drawn  into  them  at 
any  moment,  the  ‘morale’  of  the  masses  was  prepared  for  the 
effort  by  the  usual  promise  that  land  would  be  distributed  after 
the  })eace.  Rumania’s  part  in  the  second  Balkan  War  ])roved 
a mere  excursion  across  the  Danube,  with  only  part  of  her  forces, 
but  that  short  expedition  had  an  unexpected  effect  on  her  soldiers. 
Having  come  to  hate,  so  to  speak,  these  peasants  and  sons  of 
peasants  remained  to  envy.  They  saw  that  in  Bulgaria,  only 
a short  distance  from  their  own  places,  there  was  a country 
which  knew  not  what  large  property  and  masterful  landlords 
were;  in  which  every  peasant  had  his  holding,  and  the  villages 
were  better  built  and  the  fields  better  tilled  than  their  own. 
After  the  return  from  Bulgaria  the  late  lonel  Bratianu  recognized 
in  a letter  published  in  V Independance  Roumaine  the  need  for 
land  reform ; and  his  then  leader,  Dimitrie  Sturdza,  referring  to 
the  poor  response  of  the  landowners  to  the  demand  for  land  for 
village  commons,  declared  that  their  backwardness  ‘justified 
the  aj)plication  of  the  expropriation  principle’.  The  dread  word 
was  spoken  at  last.  Till  then  the  ruling  class  had  favoured 
rather  than  discouraged  the  growth  of  large  property,  and  had 

* ‘ Augcnzeuge’,  Aus  clem  Leben  Kbnig  Karls  von  Kumdnien,  1894-1900.  The 
‘eyewitness’  was  Dr.  Schaffer,  formerly  tutor  to  Prince  Carol. 
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^safeguarded  it  by  Art.  19  of  the  Constitution,  which  forbade 
expropriation  except  and  ‘ solely  for  the  requirements  of  public 
transport,  public  health,  and  the  defence  of  the  country’.  The 
leader  of  the  all-powerful  Liberal  Party  now  admitted  that  those 
restrictions  might  have  to  go.  How  far  were  Sturdza’s  words 
a program,  and  not  merely  a sentiment  ? 

Before  this  query  could  be  properly  propounded,  the  existing 
order  of  things  sustained  a fresh  and  more  formidable  shock. 
One  year  almost  to  the  day  after  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of 
Bucarest,  the  Great  War  broke  out.  It  threw  Rumania’s  rulers 
into  a welter  of  harrowing  hopes  and  fears.  During  the  two  years 
which  it  took  them  to  make  up  their  minds  how  to  get  the  best 
without  risking  the  worst,  ‘expropriation’  and  ‘resettlement’ 
freely  reached  the  ears  of  the  waiting  peasant  soldiers.  Promises 
were  floating  in  the  air,  but  no  one  thought  of  bringing  them  to 
earth,  and  impatience  was  met  with  the  usual:  ‘after  the  War.’ 
And  then — before  the  rocks  of  war  could  be  safely  rounded — the 
Russian  Revolution  burst  upon  them.  King  and  Government 
and  Parliament  were  surprised  on  the  edge  of  it,  in  their  refuge 
at  Jassy — caught  in  between  the  German  guns  and  the  Russian 
red  flags.  The  King  journeyed  to  the  front  and  there  solemnly 
announced  that  the  fatherland’s  soil  would  thereafter  belong  to 
those  who  tilled  it.  The  wheel  of  History  had  swung  round — 
once  again  the  country  was  in  dire  need,  and  the  peasant  was 
restored  to  his  old  yeoman  standing. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  I.AXD  LAWS 


POLITICAL  IIISTOHY 

Though  Rumania  seemed  to  develo})  steadily  from  year  to 
year,  the  peasant  problem  never  ceased  to  rattle  ominously  at 
the  gates  of  the  young  State.  In  almost  every  one  of  its  sessions 
Parliament  had  to  ]>ass  some  measure  of  agrarian  reform,  but 
these  cannot  be  adjudged  to  have  been  more  than  palliatives. 
As  M.  Sturdza  pointed  out  in  1907,  all  the  great  changes  in  the 
social  status  of  the  peasants  had  been  made  peacefully,  by  the 
instrument  of  the  law.  Yet  at  no  time  after  1864  did  Rumania’s 
rulers  take  their  own  legislative  efforts  seriously  enough  to  try 
to  measure  the  results.  ‘ We,  the  leaders’,  declared  one  of  them, 
M.  Ribicescu,  ‘had  not  sufficient  curiosity  to  find  out  the 
precise  results  of  that  work  on  which  we  had  based  such  great 
hopes.’  There  were  no  statistics,  no  inquiries,  no  ground  book,  no 
social  research;  nor,  in  these  circumstances,  any  considered 
policy  of  agrarian  reconstruction.  A sound  remedying  of  the 
peasants’  troubles  would  have  demanded  their  endowment  with 
land,  with  training  and  with  credit — above  all  with  land,  to 
which  the  other  two  could  be  only  accessories.  But  except  the 
handful  of  Socialists — who,  of  course,  were  thinking  of  trans- 
ferring property  to  the  State  rather  than  to  the  peasants — • 
neither  of  the  two  political  jiarties  which  shared  the  power 
between  them  admitted  the  principle  of  expropriation. 

The  Conservatives  represented  by  tradition  and  membership 
the  big  landed  property.  Even  those  among  them  who  saw  the 
cracks  in  the  agrarian  structure  merely  thought  of  how  to  patch 
it  up  so  as  to  strengthen  the  landowners.  They  advocated  fiscal 
measures  which  should  force  the  landowners  to  return  to  the 
country  and  farm  their  estates,  as  well  as  to  make  them  co-operate 
for  credit,  purchase,  and  sale.  For  the  peasants  they  merely  pro- 
pounded freedom  to  sell  and  mortgage  their  holdings— a freedom 
which  would  soon  have  sifted  them  into  well-to-do  peasants  and 
landless  labourers:  the  first  to  strengthen  the  class  of  landed 
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cultivators,  tlie  second  to  provide  this  class  with  plentiful  hands. 
These  views  were  elaborated  as  late  as  1914  in  a Memorandum 
of  the  LT  nion  of  Agricultural  Syndicates,  an  organization  of  large 
owners,  which  considered  that  ‘by  abolishing  inalienability 
a pr  ocess  of  selection  will  be  set  going  among  the  peasants 
whereby  the  land  of  those  who  are  idle  will  be  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  industrious.  . . . Thus  a middle-sized 
})ro])erty  will  be  created  in  the  hands  of  the  more  intelligent 
peasants,  and  we  should  have  likewise  a class  of  free  labourers. . ..’ 
The  State  should  assist  this  evolution  with  credits,  enabling  the 
more  ca])able  peasants  to  purchase  middle-sized  holdings  from 
the  large  estates.  Soon  after  the  rising  of  1907,  the  Conservative 
Goveinment  of  M.  Grigore  Cantacuzino  played  with  the  idea  of 
expropriating  in  full  all  the  mortmain  estates,  in  order  to  fore- 
stall a demand  for  a wider  expropriation.  The  nature  of  the 
comj)ensation  was  not  mentioned.  But  the  idea  encountered 
much  op])osition  and  was  soon  abandoned. 

Among  the  Liberals  the  agrarian  element  was  in  a minority, 
and  it  had  mainly  a capitalist  interest;  in  general,  that  party’s 
tendency  was  mercantilist.  A manifesto  of  i\Iay  1888  even 
denied  tlie  existence  of  an  agrarian  problem.  That  view  could  no 
longer  be  maintained  after  the  disturbances  of  the  following 
year  and  the  fierce  rising  of  1907 — the  year  after  the  triumphant 
fortieth  jubilee  of  the  State’s  existence.  But  in  1909  one  of  the 
Liberal  leaders  formally  announced  his  Party  to  be  opposed 
to  all  idea  of  expropriation.  Speaking  in  the  Chamber,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  he  declared  that 
expro])riation  was  against  their  political  creed;  and  that  ‘the 
country’s  agricultural  structure  could  not  be  changed  by 
i-evolutionary  methods’.  Two  years  later,  a Party  manifesto 
insisted  that  by  the  reforms  they  had  aj)plied  since  1907  the 
Liberals  had  been  trying  to  uproot  from  the  peasants’  minds 
j)recisely  ‘the  false  and  dangerous  belief’  that  it  was  the  State’s 
fiuudion  to  provide  them  with  land.  In  1912  the  Party’s  fore- 
most ‘peasantist’,  S])iru  llaret,  wrote  that  if  it  were  in  his  power 
to  reform  Rumania’s  country-side,  he  would  have  the  ])easants 
as  tenants  rather  than  as  owners  of  their  holdings.  And 
M.  \’intila  Brrdianu  contirmed  these  various  statements  in  a 
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jmmphlet  published  in  1913,  when  he  denounced  as  ‘demagogic’ 
even  promises  for  the  expropriation  of  mortmain  estates. 

The  turning-point  came  a few  months  later,  after  the  return 
from  Bulgaria.  lonel  Bratianu’s  public  letter  in  the  semi-official 
I nde pen  dance  Roiimaine  conceded  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
ex{)ro])i'iate  the  large  owners  so  as  to  endow  the  j)easants  with 
land.^  What  apparently  was  contemplated  at  the  time  was  the 
ex})roj)riation  of  estates  above  5,000  ha.  In  the  following  year 
M.  Vintila  Bratianu  demanded  the  exproj)riation  of  1,200,000  ha., 
to  be  paid  by  the  peasants  at  the  rate  of  1,000  lei  per  hectare, 
within  fifty  to  sixty  years.  The  so-called  Conservative-Demo- 
cratic group,  led  by  Take  lonescu,  accepted  the  principle  of  such 
a reform,  but  the  Conservative  Party  remained  opposed  to  it. 
In  1915,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  AVar,  a few  Conserva- 
tives under  M.  31.  Cantacuzino  seceded  from  the  leadership  of 
31.  Alexander  3Iarghiloman  and  likewise  accepted  the  principle 
of  expropriation. 

1 The  conversion  of  M.  lonel  Bratianu  and  his  Party  to  the  idea  of  sweeping  land 
and  franchise  reforms  was  too  sudden  not  to  cause  some  surprise  and  to  make  peo])le 
ask  themselves  how  a mere  military  excursion  across  the  Danube  could  so  greatly 
disturb  a settled  outlook.  The  following  is  the  reported  history  of  the  episode. 

A Conservative  Government,  under  Titu  Maiorescu,  had  been  in  power  for  a few 
months  when  Rumania  entered  the  second  Balkan  war,  in  1913.  The  Liberal  Part}', 
and  the  Bratianu  family,  had  always  considered  it  as  one  of  their  privileges,  from  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  national  State,  to  preside  over  all  the  important  events 
which  formed  the  milestones  of  the  country’s  history.  In  1913,  therefore,  lonel 
Bratianu  claimed  power  either  for  a Liberal  government  or  for  a national  coalition 
government,  under  his  premiership.  King  Carol  replied  that  he  could  not  dismiss, 
without  grounds,  a government  which  was  new  to  ofiice,  nor  ask  M.  IMaiorescu,  the 
‘grand  old  man’  of  Rumania’s  academic  life,  to  serve  under  a relatively  young  poli- 
tician. lonel  Bratianu  apparently  took  this  refusal  so  deeply  to  heart — as  a rebuff 
to  his  family  and  to  his  Party — that  he  departed  to  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the 
armies  in  the  field,  as  captain  of  artillery,  fully  intending  from  there  to  announce  his 
retirement  from  political  life.  It  was  in  that  state  of  despondent  indignation  that  he 
was  found  by  M.  Constantin  Stere,  the  foremost  ‘peasantist’  theoretician,  and  at  the 
time  the  ‘ eminence  grise ’ of  the  Liberal  Party.  ‘ \Vhy  resign  because  you  cannot  gain 
favour  with  the  King?’  suggested  M.  Stere.  ‘Stay  and  become  the  favourite  of  the 
peojde.’  By  distributing  land  and  votes  a statesman  could  gain  a popularity  which  no 
monarch  might  withstand.  The  advice  was  taken,  and  M.  Stere  was  asked  to  prepare 
drafts  for  the  two  reforms.  What  to  the  one,  however,  was  a great  end  in  itself,  to 
the  other  was  merely  a means  to  an  end.  The  drafts  of  M.  Stere  wore  thought  too 
radical  and  were  severely  expurgated.  Yet  their  essence  was  still  sufficiently  revolu- 
tionary in  the  eyes  of  the  fine  but  very  conservative  monarch.  He  took  fright,  and 
gave  M.  Bratianu  the  government,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  presumably  on  the 
understanding  that  the  reforms  w'ould  be  shelved;  as  indeed  they  were  until  1917. 
— This  is  the  story  as  privately  told  by  M.  C.  Stere  himself. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  tlie  Liberal  Party  having  been  called  to 
power  in  December  1913,  they  j)roceeded  to  elect  a Constituent 
Assembly  with  jjower  to  revise  the  articles  of  the  Constitution 
resti’icting  expropriation  and  the  franchise.  The  new  Assemblies 
met  in  June  1914,  and  appointed  two  parliamentary  Commissions 
to  work  out  j^roposals  for  the  two  reforms.  Soon  afterwards  the 
\\  ar  broke  out  and  the  Constituent  Assemblies  were  not  again 
convened  to  fulfil  their  functions  till  three  years  later.  The 
Commission  for  land  reform,  according  to  one  of  its  members, 
met  twice  during  that  interval,  ‘but  no  work  was  done  at  all. 
In  1914 — nothing ; in  1915 — nothing ; that  was  all  its  preparatory 
work.  ’ 

Rumania  entered  the  war  in  August  1916.  From  that  moment 
many  new  truths  and  doubts  began  to  work  upon  the  peasants’ 
minds.  As  everywhere,  they  were  extolled  as  heroes  in  speeches 
and  articles  which  left  a bitter  taste  when  tested  by  the  realities 
of  their  existence.  The  advance  into  Transylvania  had  the 
same  effect  on  the  outlook  of  the  Rumanian  soldiers  as  had  the 
advance  into  Rulgaria  in  1913.  The  physical  sufferings  which 
they  had  to  undergo  were  perhaps  unparalleled  in  any  other 
theatre  of  war;  and  as  far  as  these  men  could  see  and  judge, 
many  of  their  sufferings  were  due  to  the  failure  of  their  betters 
as  leaders  and  administrators.  i\loreover,  these  doubts  as  to  the 
fitness  of  those  who  ruled  them  were  fostered  for  their  own 
convenience  by  the  German,  and  other,  military  who  occupied 
two-thirds  of  the  country  for  nearly  two  years.  Knowing  the 
antagonism  which  divided  the  rural  classes  in  Rumania,  the 
Germans  came  j)re})ared  with  large  quantities  of  proclamations, 
])rinted  in  bad  Rumanian,  with  which  they  apparently  intended 
to  break,  in  case  of  need,  the  country’s  power  of  resistance. 
‘The  Germans’,  said  that  manifesto,  had  come  ‘to  free  the 
])casants  from  their  bondage  to  the  boiars  and  to  distribute  the 
land  among  them’.  It  invited  them  to  rise  and  ‘to  chase  away 
their  landlords  and  rulers’.  ^Marshal  iMackensen  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  this  disru})ting  instrument,  but  the 
senliment  f herein  contained  no  doubt  found  other  channels  of 
exj)ression  duilng  the  ])rolonged  contact  between  the  foreign 
lro()j)s  and  the  Rumanian  peasantry.  In  ^Moldavia,  where  the 
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Rumanian  Government  and  a large  part  of  the  population  had 
taken  refuge,  the  old  class  distinction  continued  to  filter  through 
even  in  the  emergency  legislation  destined  to  ease  the  stress  of  the 
moment.  In  1917  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  decree 
the  compulsory  cultivation  of  land,  according  to  an  established 
])lan ; landowners  and  their  tenants  failing  to  cany  out  these 
obligations  were  threatened  with  a fine,  whereas  })easants  refusing 
to  labour  were  liable  to  be  court-niartialled  and  imj)risoned  from 
one  to  three  years. 

All  these  incidents  and  influences  which  were  fermenting  the 
peasants’  discontent  were  given  substance  by  the  sudden 
collajise  of  landlordship  in  Russia.  It  has  alreatly  been  men- 
tioned how  sensitive  Rumania’s  ])easantry  was  to  ha])penings 
in  the  neighbouring  Empire;  how  the  Russian  emancipation  of 
1861  was  followed  by  the  Rumanian  in  1864,  and  the  Russian 
revolution  of  1905  by  the  rising  in  Rumania  in  1907.  In  1917-18 
that  influence  made  itself  more  directly  felt  than  it  had  ever  done 
before.  The  Rumanian  front  in  Moldavia,  namelv,  was  held 
jointly  by  Russian  and  Rumanian  forces,  the  units  of  the  two 
armies  being  interspersed.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Russian 
regiments,  like  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  army,  at  once  took  matters 
into  its  own  hands  when  the  news  of  the  Revolution  reached 
them.  They  began  to  organize  soldiers’  councils  and  the 
Rumanian  soldiers  could  hear  them  arguing  for  the  possession  of 
the  land.  Such  discussions  touched  to  the  quick  what  was  still 
the  Rumanian  j)easants’  most  ingrained  belief.  None  of  the 
changes  which  had  altered  tlie  system  of  land  tenure  during  the 
previous  century  could  eradicate  the  peasants’  transmitted 
conviction  that  they  had  a right  to  the  use  of  the  land  on  which 
they  were  settled.  The  persistence  of  the  system  of  share- 
cultivation  had  helped  to  keeji  alive  that  belief,  as  in  appearance 
it  continued,  with  merely  a change  in  the  respective  portions, 
the  old  tithe  system ; whereas  a money- wage  system  would  have 
made  a clean  breach  between  property  and  labour.  As  things 
were,  the  peasants  took  it  for  granted  that  when  they  had  not 
enough  land,  the  land  of  the  State  oi-  of  the  landlords  had  to  be 
used  to  meet  their  needs ; this  being  one  of  the  reasons  why  many 
])eople  had  opposed  the  custom  of  placating  the  peasants  with 
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occasional  grants  of  land.  Now  the  Rumanian  soldiers  and 
peasants  saw  the  Russian  soldiers  abandon  their  regiments, 
especially  when  Communist  agitators  began  to  arrive,  and  trek 
home  to  take  possession  of  the  land.  Nor  did  the  Communists 
allow  the  lesson  of  this  examj^le  to  sink  of  itself  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Rumanian  peasants.  With  unrestrained  revolutionary  zeal 
they  began  to  address  their  incitements  to  the  Rumanian  popula- 
tion as  well,  and  to  terroiize  the  Rumanian  authorities.  Russian 
regiments  gone  ‘red’  jiaraded  the  streets  of  Jassy;  the  prison 
was  broken  into  and  Rakowsky  and  other  Communists  of 
Rumanian  origin  were  set  free ; and  still  more  daring  acts  were 
being  pre])ared  when  at  the  eleventh  hour  they  were  forestalled 
by  the  Royal  I’roclamation  which  initiated  the  great  reforms. 
The  dramatic  story  of  that  historic  act  has  been  tersely  told  by 
I’rofessor  N.  lorga  in  1925,  when  he  rose  in  the  Chamber  to 
])rotest  against  the  sus])ension  of  an  Opposition  deputy  from 
Bessarabia,  i\I.  Ion  Buzdugan.  In  1917  iM.  Buzdugan  was  serving 
in  the  Russian  army  and  after  the  first  revolution  became 
a commissar  with  one  of  the  regiments  on  the  ^Moldavian  front. 
At  the  risk  of  his  life,  said  W.  lorga : 

‘he  used  to  spy  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Bolshevik  committee  and  every 
night  lie  came  to  report  to  me,  for  he  had  learnt  that  the  Bolsheviks 
wanted  to  capture  the  King  in  Jassy. 

‘M.  Duea  is  here  now.  . . . One  Thursdav  night  he  said  to  me:  “It  is 
terrible  that  any  one  should  cajiture  Bumania’s  King,  beloved  by  his 
people,  in  the  centre  of  his  own  Capital.  What  shall  we  do?” 

‘Indeed,  we  were  all  asking  ourselves  what  we  should  do.  And  of  all 
these  things  M.  Buzdugan,  whom  you  have  suspended,  kept  me  informed. 
He  used  to  come  to  me  every  night,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  give  me  an 
account  of  what  was  hajipcning,  while  I in  my  turn  passed  on  the 
ini'ormation  to  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Andrews.  And  on  a Saturday, 
at  11  o'clock,  Mr.  Andrews  told  me  that:  “Thanks  to  the  person  who 
brought  you  the  information,  and  to  my  intervention,  the  danger  is 
removed.”  In  fact,  on  Sunday  the  King  was  no  longer  in  .Jassy.  He 
said  to  me:  “ I can  be  of  no  use  here ; I am  going  to  the  front,  among  my 
soldiers.”  And  he  went  with  a jiroelamation  llis  Majesty  will  }iardon 
me  for  saying  it — in  the  writing  of  which  1 am  proud  to  have  collabo- 
rated: It  was  written  by  me,  it  was  written  in  the  street,  that  proclama- 
tion which  pledgeil  land  to  the  .soldiers  and  the  right  to  vote.’ 

At  that  very  moment,  at  the  request  of  their  western  Allies, 
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Russia  and  Rumania  were  preparing  to  take  the  offensive,  in 
a last  attempt  at  checking  the  collapse  of  the  eastern  front; 
and  some  gesture,  therefore,  was  also  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  morale  of  the  discouraged  Rumanian  troops — to 
inspire  them  to  this  new  effort  just  when  the  insidious  Bolshevik 
cry  of  ‘peace  and  land’  was  running  like  wildfire  along  the  lines. 
King  Ferdinand  visited  the  front  early  in  April  and  s])oke  to  the 
troops  which  were  being  reorganized  in  view  of  the  coming 
offensive,  as  follows: 

‘Sons  of  peasants,  who,  with  yonr  own  hands,  have  defended  the  soil 
on  whieh  you  were  born,  on  which  yonr  lives  have  been  passed,  I,  yonr 
King,  tell  you  that  besides  the  great  recompense  of  victory  which  will 
assure  for  every  one  of  you  the  nation’s  gratitude,  you  have  earned  the 
right  of  being  masters,  in  a larger  measure,  of  that  soil  upon  which 
you  fought. 

‘Land  will  be  given  you.  I,  your  King,  am  the  first  to  set  the  ex- 
ample ; and  you  will  also  take  a large  part  in  publie  affairs.’ 

Then  and  later,  the  King  insisted  in  private  conversation 
that  the  initiative  for  the  land  reform  had  come  from  him. 
‘I  want  it  to  be  known’,  he  said  e.g.  to  the  veteran  journalist, 
31.  Costaforu,  ‘that,  as  regards  the  granting  of  land  to  the 
peasants,  the  idea  was  mine.  I leave  all  modesty  aside  and  say 
openly  that  the  merit  is  mine.  ’ Two  months  later,  the  principles 
of  the  reform  had  become  part  of  the  country’s  law. 

Fixing  the  Basis  of  the  Reform  . In  his  Sozialism  us  nnd  Soziale 
Frage  Professor  Sombart  remarks  that  people  sometimes  ])oint 
out  how  great  social  reforms  were  advocated  by  bourgeois 
idealists,  forgetting  that  those  reforms  would  never  have  been 
carried  out  without  the  pressure  of  the  class  interested  in  them. 
In  Rumania  the  land  reform  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  potential  pressure  of  a peasantry  roused  by  the 
W ar  and  by  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  Though  the  principle  of 
the  reform  had  by  most  people  been  accepted  before,  its  dimen- 
sions and  character  were  determined  by  the  events  of  1917-18. 
One  might  put  it  jmradoxically  and  say  that  it  was  just  the 
extreme  violence  of  the  Russian  revolution  that  saved  the  peace 
in  Rumania,  as  in  other  neighbouring  countries ; that  the 
horror  of  what  was  happening  next  door  caused  Rumania’s 
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rulers  and  landlords  hastily  to  surrender  their  shirts,  when  in 
less  stormy  times  they  might  have  bargained  hard  for  a buttond 
i\Iueh  enlightenment  on  this  point  may  be  gained  from  the 
conditions  under  which  the  aetual  bill  came  into  being.  The 
])easant  masses,  most  of  them  being  under  arms,  spectrally 
dominated  the  situation,  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet;  but  though 
they  imposed  the  reform,  they  had  no  voice  whatever  in  the 
making  of  it.  They  were  not  consulted  when  it  was  being  drafted. 
In  1856,  in  the  divan  ad  hoc  which  was  to  pre])are  the  way  for 
independence,  each  county  had  a peasant  among  its  delegates. 
Ihit  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1917,  after  half  a century  of 
independence,  had  among  its  members  not  a single  peasant  who 

^ 'I’he  direct  influence  of  tlie  Russian  events  on  the  progress  of  the  reform  in 
Rumania  lias  repeatedly  been  admitted  by  Rumanian  politicians  of  all  colours.  In 
a discreet  way,  in  keeping  with  the  paper’s  semi-official  status,  this  was  at  once  con- 
fessed by  the  Independance  Rournaine,  in  its  leader  of  22nd  May  1917.  The  leader  began 
by  saying  that  it  had  been  thought  wiser  not  to  attempt  any  extensive  reforms  during 
the  War.  ‘ But,  it  having  been  proved  by  our  eastern  neighbour  that  one  can  solve, 
even  during  the  War,  infinitely  more  difficult  and  complex  problems,  an  understanding 
came  about  spontaneously  between  our  Sovereign  and  the  Government,  and  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  agrarian  and  electoral  reforms  mu.st  not  be  delayed  any  longer, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  their  insertion  into  our  Constitution.’  And  the  paper 
added  a sentence  upon  which  M.  lorga’s  story  forms  a suggestive  commentary:  ‘The 
reforms’,  it  says,  ‘will  be  like  the  pact  of  a new  alliarice  between  the  dynasty  and  the 
people,  between  t he  ruling  class  and  the  working  classes.’  Speaking  in  the  Chamber 
at  Jiussy,  in  July  1917,  Dr.  N.  Lupu,  then  a leader  of  the  newly  formed  Labour  group, 
complained  that  nothing  had  been  done  during  the  three  years  since  the  Constituent 
Assembly  was  first  convened,  in  1914;  though  by  passing  the  reform  before  entering 
the  fray  ‘we  should  have  put  one  more  moral  conviction  into  the  soldier’s  knapsack’. 
And  then  he  added:  ‘and  if  on  2nd  March  1917,  the  great  Russian  revolution  had 
not  broken  out,  which  brusquely  upset  the  course  of  history,  I doubt  if  we  would  have 
done  anything  even  now.’  In  the  expose  de  motifs  to  the  new  Constitution,  privately 
circulated  to  members  of  Parliament  in  1923,  M.  Chirculescu,  the  rapporteur,  justi- 
fied the  changes  by  bluntly  stating  that  they  had  to  choose  between  Constitution  or 
Revolution.  When  a Unitarian  delegation  from  U.S.A.  visited  Rumania  in  1924,  to 
ituluire  into  the  complaints  of  their  co-religionists,  ]\I.  Alexander  Constantinescu,  the 
Liberal  Minister  of  Agriculture,  told  them  that  the  agrarian  reform  had  been  necessary 
to  ward  otT  Bolshevism.  Likewise,  when  defending  the  reform  before  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  in  March  1927,  M.  Titulescu,  then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
insisted  that  the  reform  had  been  ‘an instrument  of  social  defence.  To  maintain  social 
order  in  Central  Europe,  Kmnania  impo.sed  upon  her  landowners  sacrifices  without 
])arallel  in  history.  ...  It  had  been  a case  of  saving  the  principle  of  individual  property 
itself.’  A more  eom{)rehensive  view  was  expressed  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Bucarest  Adercnd,  on  25th  August  1!>24.  It  said  that  the  agrarian  and  political 
reforms,  originally  advocated  by  the  Socialists,  had  been  opposed  as  much  by  the 
Liberals  as  by  the  Conservatives,  and  that  ‘they  have  been  realized  in  full  measure 
thanks  only  to  the  War,  thanks  to  the  union  [with  the  new  j)rovinces,  some  of  whom 
had  better  agrarian  and  i)olitical  conditions],  and  thanks  to  the  great  agrarian  trans- 
formation which  took  place  around  us  during  the  War’. 
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might  speak  for  his  fellows  in  this  debate  that  concerned  them 
most  of  all.  There  were  some  progressive  deputies  of  the  third 
college  and  about  ten  of  them  broke  away  from  the  Liberal 
Party  and  formed  themselves  into  a ‘Labour  group These 
deputies  considered  the  Government’s  proposals  inadequate,  but 
none  of  them  was  consulted  before  the  preliminary  bill  was 
drafted,  and  they  finally  voted  against  it.  Nor  did  the  bill  issue 
from  the  expert  labours  of  the  special  Parliamentary  com- 
missions. Its  main  principles  represented  a bargain  between  the 
two  big  parties,  worked  out  in  private  between  Ion  Briltianu  and 
Take  lonescu.  ‘That  is  as  it  always  has  been’,  bitterly  remarked 
a deputy. 

‘ The  detlironement  of  the  national  Prince,  Cuza,  in  18GG,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  18GG — tliese  were  the  results  of  a bargain  between  the  parties. 
The  laws  on  agricultural  contracts  of  18GG  and  1872;  that  of  1882;  that 
of  P.  Carp  of  1892,  and  finally  M.  Pratianu's  last  law  of  1907 — all  have 
resulted  from  a bargain  between  Liberal  and  Conservative  politicians, 
and  all  these  bargains  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  peasants,  and,  so 
far  from  their  having  given  their  consent  to  them,  they  were  made  with- 
out their  lieing  even  listened  to,  without  their  being  even  called  in.  ’ 

In  this  case.  Parliamentary  commissions  and  Parliament  were 
merely  asked  to  register  the  new  bargain,  which  was  submitted 
to  them  with  the  intimation  that  ‘the  agreement  between  the 
parties  must  not  be  touched’.  To  simplify  the  discussion,  the 
tivo  Parliamentary  commissions  ajipointed  in  their  turn  sub- 
commissions from  which,  by  a useful  coincidence,  two  well- 
known  professors  of  Bucarest  University,  members  of  the 
majority,  were  left  out — the  deputy  Basilescu  and  senator 
Dissescu — both  of  whom  had  laid  before  the  Chamber  drafts  of 
their  own  for  the  agrarian  and  jiolitical  reforms. 

This  method  of  ivork  was  reflected  in  the  basis  on  which  the 
discussion  proceeded.  As  the  projiosed  reform  was  intended  to 
effect  a change  in  land  tenure,  its  jn-actical  extent  might  have 
been  determined  with  some  degree  of  scientific  accuracy  by 
calculating  either  the  area  that  could  be  made  available,  or  the 
area  that  would  be  required  for  providing  a given  number  of 

1 'I'liey  were  Radicals  rather  than  Socialists,  but  tliey  adopted  that  name  appa- 
rently in  the  hope  that  tlieir  group  might  act  as  a bridge  between  tlie  Russian  revolu- 
tionaries and  the  Rumanian  ‘boiars’,  towards  whom  the  Russians  disjilayed  a 
contemptuous  hatred. 
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peasants  with  holdings  of  a given  size.  The  protagonists,  how- 
ever, followed  neither  of  these  two  lines  in  their  argument.  They 
simj)ly  contended  around  a figure  at  which  the  area  to  be 
exj)io])riated  was  to  he  mechanically  and  arbitrarily  fixed.  The 
Liberals,  who  in  1914  wanted  to  expropriate  1,200,000  ha.,  in 
1917  stood  for  2,500,000  ha.  The  Conservatives  considered 
that  1,800,000  ha.  would  be  as  much  as  they  could  allow  and 
tlireatcned  to  cause  a jiopular  agitation  if  the  Government  went 
farther.  The  Labour  grouj)  demanded  the  expropriation  of  all 
estates  beyond  a maximum  of  100  ha.  per  owner,  a view  which, 
later  on,  became  the  standjioint  of  the  Peasant  Party  formed 
after  the  ^Var.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Lupu,  the 
ap})lication  of  this  ])roposal  would  have  made  it  possible  to  endow 
all  jjeasant  cidtivators  with  holdings  of  5 ha.  each,  large  property 
being  left  with  a total  area  of  417,000  hectares ; the  Government’s 
proposal  left  in  its  j)ossession  1,400,000  ha. 

4'lie  Government  found  itself  in  a quandary.  A Constituent 
Assembly  required  a quorum  of  two-thirds,  but  the  Government’s 
su})])orters  were  five  short  of  that  number,  as  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  had  I'emained  behind  in  occupied  territory, 
'i’his  and  other  circumstances  were  used  by  the  Conservatives  as 
bargaining  ])oints  wherel)y  they  forced  a compromise  which 
fixed  the  area  to  be  exj)ropriated  at  2,000,000  ha.  Moreover, 
they  forced  the  Government  to  abandon  its  intention  of  expro- 
})riating  the  subsoil,  too ; though  this  was  later  carried  through 
in  the  Constitution  of  1923.  Even  so,  a Conservative  leader, 
i\I.  Argentoianu  (now  a leading  member  of  the  Liberal  Party) 
denounced  the  law  as  being  based  on  a sentiment  of  class-struggle : 
‘It  is  a law  of  ])ersecution,  directed  against  a whole  class.’  But 
the  mass  of  the  peo})le  accepted  it  as  one  of  the  first  signs  of  grace 
among  the  men  who  ruled  the  country;  and  M.  iMihalache,  the 
present  leader  of  the  Peasant  Party,  admits  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  shortcomings,  ‘the  reform  of  1917  caused  a true  wave  of 
rejoicing  among  all  of  us  who  were  fighting  at  the  front.’  ^ 

Legislative  Evolution  of  the  Proposals.  During  the  ju-eliminary 
discussions  four  drafts  were  prc])ared  by  the  Government  in  turn, 

‘ 'Phe  nuHlification  of  the  Constitution  was  jwomulgated  by  tlie  decree  Xo.  721 
on  lOtli  duly  1917,  published  in  the  Monitorul  OJicial  No.  93  of  20th  July  1917. 
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all  of  them  based  on  the  compromise  reached  with  the  Conserva- 
tives. They  varied,  however,  from  each  other  in  form  and  in 
details  which  showed  traces  of  the  pressure  exercised  by  various 
vested  interests ; so  that  the  final  wording,  as  the  Prime  ^Minister 
admitted,  was  ‘not  very  elegant’.  A few  of  the  changes  helped 
to  simplify  and  to  improve  the  text,  but  the  bulk  of  them  caused 
much  uneasiness  among  the  more  ])rogressive  elements  in 
Parliament.  The  original  text  of  the  understanding  conceded 
that  ‘in  addition  to  reasons  of  public  utility  . . . the  expropria- 
tion of  arable  land  is  also  admitted,  in  the  following  measures 
and  conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  area  of  peasant 
])roperty  in  land’.  The  meaning  of  this  was  clear  and  frank; 
there  was  no  })retence  that  the  transfer  of  land  to  the  peasants 
could  be  bracketed  with  the  several  measures  of  })ublic  utility 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  It  was  left  for  all  to  understand 
what  most  ])eople  knew,  that  it  was  rather  a case  of  political 
necessity.  The  final  draft,  however,  stealthily  avoided  the  point 
and  made  use  of  a new  political  notion  by  saying  that  ‘ for  reasons 
of  national  utility,  the  area  of  peasant  land  ju'operty  is  enlarged 
by  the  expropriation  of  arable  land,  in  the  following  measures 
and  conditions’.  The  new  text,  like  the  old  article  of  the 
Constitution  which  it  was  meant  to  replace,  again  limited  the 
right  of  expropriation  in  general  to  fixed  property  and  then  for 
specific  reasons  only.  The  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Bucarest 
University,  M.  Basilescu,  found  it  especially  unpardonable  that 
an  Assembly  elected  on  the  basis  of  a three-class  franchise  should 
thus  hedge  in  the  rights  of  future  Parliaments,  which  would  be 
elected  by  universal  franchise. 

Another  change  concerned  the  fate  of  the  subsoil.  The 
original  draft  had  said  nothing  about  this,  presumably  meaning 
that  it  should  be  treated  like  the  surface  to  which  it  belonged. 
But  the  final  text  exempted  from  expropriation  12,000  ha.  of 
land  established  to  bear  oil,  without  indicating  how  and  by 
whom  the  oil-bearing  character  of  that  land  was  to  be  determined. 
Nor  did  it  grant  similar  preferential  treatment  to  land  containing 
other  minerals.  The  change  was  generally  regarded  as  a con- 
cession to  the  Conservative  Cantacuzino  family,  who  owned 
extensive  proj)erties  in  the  more  renowned  oil-fields. 
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A fui-tlier  point  against  wliicli  much  criticism  was  directed 
was  tire  decision  to  take  individual  estates  as  the  units  to  wliich 
ex])ropriation  sliould  be  applied;  an  ari-angement  which  was 
considered  to  be  bad  law  and  worse  practice.  Expropriation 
could  juridically  affect  the  rights  of  ownership  of  a certain  indi- 
vidual, hut  not  the  object  to  which  those  rights  referred  and 
which  was  not  a juridical  entity.  [Moreover,  the  proposal  was 
deprecated  as  introducing  a hajihazard  element  into  the  criterion 
of  expro])i'iation ; favouring  those  who  happened  to  own  a num- 
ber of  estates  as  against  others  who  owned  a similar  or  lesser 
extent  in  one  comj)act  property,  and  being  even  more  patently 
unfair  to  joint  owners  of  an  estate  who  were  prevented  by  legal 
circumstances  from  dividing  u])  the  property.  The  Labour 
group,  therefore,  and  a few  other  members  of  Parliament, 
unsuccessfully  urged  that  expropriation  should  be  applied  to 
each  subject  in  an  equal  measure,  and  not  to  the  various  and 
varying  objects  which  formed  his  possessions. 

Moi’e  disturbing  than  all  these  details  was  the  general 

indefiniteness  which  permeated  the  ])ro])Osed  texts.  They  did 

not  in  truth  constitute  a reform,  but  merely  the  enunciation  of 

tlie  principles  on  which  the  reform  was  eventually  to  be  carried 

out.  None  of  the  elements  of  the  reform  was  finallv  fixed.  The 

%/ 

total  extent,  2,000,000  ha.,  to  be  expropriated  from  the  area 
privately  owired  was  indeed  jirescribed,  but  not  the  action  itself ; 
and  this  was  made  worse  by  the  erratic  grammar  of  the  formula 
— evidence  of  an  uneasy  birth.  After  emphatically  affirming  that 
‘the  ])easant  })roperty  is  augmented  by  . . .’,  the  text  vacantly 
changed  its  mood  and  tense  in  the  next  j)aragraph,  when  it  came 
fo  saying  how  that  increase  was  to  be  brought  about,  and 
announced  that  ‘there  xi'Wl  he  ex{)ropriated  . . .’ — though  the 
first  ()])cration  could  clearly  only  follow  from  and  after  the 
second.  The  coinj)laint  then  made,  that  this  was  a promise  of 
reform  rather  than  tlie  reform  itself,  apj)eared  justified,  for  the 
‘will  be  ex])i’oj)riated’  was  made  dependent  on  a special 
exjH’oju'iation  law  to  be  ])assed  within  six  months  after  the  end 
of  the  Wai‘,and — that  was  the  crux — with  the  two-thirds  majority 
i-e(|uired  for  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  What  this 
amounled  to  in  j)ractice  was  that  the  decision  made  in  1917,  to 
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cany  through  a sweeping  land  reform,  was  left  to  be  confirmed 
by  a second  decision  after  the  War.  The  same  vagueness  per- 
meated other  essential  provisions  of  the  text.  For  instance, 
expropriation  was  to  be  applied  according  to  ‘ a progressive  scale’, 
but  this  scale  was  not  determined  and  made  known.  And  the 
fixing  of  the  com])ensation  to  be  paid  to  the  landowners  was  to 
be  ultimately  left  to  the  Judiciary — an  arrangement  which 
threatened  to  prove  as  elastic  in  time  as  it  was  in  substance. 
Again,  nothing  at  all  was  said  about  the  price  which  the  peasants 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  land.  There  was  merely  the  King’s 
promise,  made  at  the  front,  that  he  would  give  them  land  ‘ like 
Stefan  the  Great’,  which  literally  interpreted  would  have  meant 
without  any  payment  at  all.  For  all  these  reasons,  i\I.  Garoflid 
charged  the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  with  having  been 
‘not  a piece  of  scientific  reform,  but  merely  an  electoral  mani- 
festo. ...  It  could  not  be  scientific — in  the  absence  of  a ground- 
book,  of  exact  statistics  on  the  distribution  of  pro{)erty — to  pass 
as  law  a measure  applicable  to  a state  of  things  which  was 
unknown  to  us’. 

IMemories  of  how  interest  in  the  peasants  always  slackened 
after  the  emergency  by  which  it  was  aroused  had  passed,  were 
not  calculated  to  allay  the  suspicions  entertained  l)y  those  who 
criticized  the  Government’s  formulae.  It  had  been  difficult 
enough  to  get  the  reform  accepted  even  in  1917,  when  Rumania’s 
rulers  were  besieged  on  all  sides  by  sjiirits  in  revolt.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  repeat  the  feat  after  the  War,  with  authority  again  in 
normal  control  of  events  at  home  and  abroad  ? What  would  have 
remained  of  the  Rumanian  reform — and  of  so  many  others — if 
the  Allied  victory  had  been  followed  by  the  success  of  their 
intervention  in  support  of  counter-Revolution  in  Russia?  Or, 
alternately,  what  if  the  Central  Powers  had  carried  the  day,  in 
which  case  no  new  ])rovinces,  impatient  of  a change,  would  have 
been  added  to  Rumania ; and  power  would  inevitably  have  fallen 
to  the  Conservative  leaders,  i\I.  IMarghiloman  and  M.  Carp,  whose 
rooted  distrust  of  Russia  had  caused  them  to  oppose  Rumania’s 
entry  into  the  War,  and  whose  attachment  to  large  ])roperty  was 
unshakable  ? 

The  critics  had  the  shock  of  seeing  their  fears  come  true. 
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fortunately  but  for  a passing  spell,  when  the  latter  alternative 
and  its  consequences  were  realized  after  the  second  Russian 
revolution.  The  eastern  front  collapsed  altogether,  and  in 
]\Iarch  1918  Rumania  was  forced  to  accept  the  separate  peace  of 
Bucarest;  W.  Marghiloman,  as  the  only  statesman  likely  to  meet 
with  some  condescension  from  the  Central  Powers,  having  m the 
meantime  been  entrusted  with  the  government.  ]\I.  IMarghiloman 
pi’oceeded  to  dissolve  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  to  hold  new 
elections.  The  Conservative  leader  had  always  opposed  the  idea 
of  expro])riation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  parliamentary 
period  he  therefore  took  it  upon  himself  to  indicate  the  lines  they 
ju’oposed  to  follow  with  regard  to  agrarian  policy.  He  began  by 
declaring  that,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  Article  19  of  the 
Constitution,  the  reform  was  not  yet  made.  ‘The  whole  agrarian 
])roblem  must  be  taken  up  anew  from  the  beginning.’  ‘The 
Conservative  Party  would  propose  an  agrarian  reform  which 
would  allow  the  jieasants,  without  brutally  despoiling  the  large 
owners,  to  acquire  fresh  land,  and  gradually  to  form  a rural 
middle-class,  which  is  indis])ensable  to  the  country’s  social 
balance.  ’ The  country,  however,  was  at  the  time  thrown  wholly 
upon  its  own  badly  depleted  resources,  and  these  were  limited 
almost  altogether  to  what  agriculture  could  give.  Therefore  the 
(iovernment  began  by  re-editing  and  systematizing  the  measures 
for  the  compulsory  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  had  been  in  force 
in  ^Moldavia  in  1916-17.  The  destruction  caused  by  the  War  and 
the  burdens  imposed  by  the  separate  Treaty  of  Peace,  declared 
the  ^Minister  of  Agriculture,  were  so  heavy  that  ‘it  will  be  indis- 
j)ensable  for  us  to  ]:>roduce  in  the  country  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  the  things  we  require:  hence  the  necessity  of  a general 
plan  of  cultivation.  ^Ve  must  try  to  ])roduce  the  utmost  possible 
(piantity  and  to  exj)ort  the  utmost  possible  quantity;  hence  the 
need  for  com  j)ulsory  labour’.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  legislative 
measures  endeavoured  to  ]>rotect  the  ])easants  by  ])roviding  that 
they  should  first  till  their  own  lands  and  only  afterwards  that  of 
I he  lai  a'o  owners.  It  also  tried  to  ensiu  e fair  measurement  and 
j)ayment  for  the  peasants’  labour ; and  while  obliging  the  peasants 
fo  work  for  fhe  large  farmers,  it  also  obliged  the  latter  on  their 
})arf  to  lend  to  the  peasants  such  machines  and  im])lements 
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as  they  had.  In  Se])tember  of  the  same  year,  the  Govern- 
ment followed  this  up  with  its  own  pro])osals  for  land  re- 
form. 

Their  author,  M.  Garoflid,  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  was 
known  firmly  to  believe  in  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  lati- 
fundia,  for  social  as  well  as  for  economic  reasons,  and  of  extend- 
ing the  middle-sized  peasant  j)roperty ; and  also  that  semi-feudal 
relations  must  finally  be  rejilaced  by  money  relations  on  the  land. 
M.  Garoflid  had  acknowledged  on  an  earlier  occasion,  and  he 
re])eated  this  in  introducing  his  new  bill,  that  one  could  not 
reach  those  ends  without  the  expropriation  of  the  large  estates. 
But  he  and  his  Government  considered  that  in  the  abnormal 
circumstances  in  which  the  State  then  found  itself,  such  an 
expropriation  would  be  bound  up  with  technical  and  financial 
difficulties  ‘ which  risked  upsetting  the  whole  economic  life  of  the 
country  j)rofoundly ’.  The  reform  they  proposed,  therefore,  was 
limited  to  a bill  for  the  compulsory  leasing  of  land  to  the  peasants ; 
or,  as  M.  Garoflid  put  it,  ‘for  a general  redistribution  of  the 
allotment  of  land.  ’ In  M.  Garoflid’s  mind  this,  apparently,  was 
to  be  the  first  phase  of  a sedate  agrarian  reform.  In  the  second 
phase,  the  land  was  to  be  expropriated  and  leased  to  peasant 
co-operatives.  The  third  and  final  phase  was  to  establish  the 
peasants  as  full  owners  of  individual  lots.  The  whole  jjroposal 
seemed  a balanced  scheme  for  the  progressive  reform  of  Rumania’s 
agrarian  structure,  and  may  have  deserved  a fair  trial;  but  to 
M.  Garoflid  the  chance  of  propounding  it  came  too  late— when 
the  agrarian  problem  was  about  to  solve  itself  by  bursting  the 
shell  of  neglect  in  which  it  had  been  allowed  to  fester.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  area  which  M.  IMarghiloman’s  Government 
intended  to  expropriate.  M.  Garoflid,  it  would  seem,  considered 
that  they  ought  to  carry  out  the  expropriation  of  2,000,000  ha., 
as  ])romised  in  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  meant  to  leave  untouched  estates  up  to 
1,000  ha.;  the  two  figures  being,  of  course,  incompatible  with 
each  other.  But  the  proposal  was  not  in  any  case  destined  to 
take  effect,  and  a curious  fate  reserved  to  M.  Garoflid,  three 
years  later,  the  task  of  applying  a law  radically  differing  from 
his  own  war-time  projects. 
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At  the  end  of  October  1918  the  resistance  of  the  Central 
Powers  broke  down  and  Marshal  IMackensen  and  his  troops  of 
occupation  hastily  left  Rumania.  M.  Marghiloman  resigned  and 
was  ie])laccd  by  a transitional  Government  under  General 
Coanda.  The  elections  held  by  the  Conservative  Government 
during  the  enemy  occupation  were  declared  illegal,  Parliament 
was  dissolved  and  all  the  laws  it  had  passed  became  in  conse- 
quence null  and  void.  Hence  the  agrai’ian  regime  automatically 
1‘everted  to  the  position  in  which  it  was  left  in  1917.  It  only 
remained  to  enact  the  j^rinciples  then  introduced  into  the 
Constitution  by  means  of  a special  law,  ‘ within  six  months  after 
the  end  of  the  War’ — without  its  having  been  made  clear  whether 
that  delay  was  to  be  counted  from  the  end  of  hostilities  or  from 
Ihe  legal  termination  of  the  War  through  the  signing  and  ratify- 
ing of  a treaty  of  ])eace.  Rut  once  again  the  will  of  the  statesmen 
was  rushed  by  the  stormy  flood  of  events.  The  end  of  war  was 
no  longer  the  self-glorifying  parade  of  victorious  authority  which 
it  had  been  formerly.  Instead,  authority  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  a po})ulation  exhausted  and  restless,  growing  more  impatient 
with  Government  as  the  means  for  satisfying  its  needs  appeared 
sadly  inadequate,  d'lie  threads  of  the  ‘sacred  union’  snapped; 
politicians  and  military  tried  to  pass  on  to  each  other  the 
i-esj)onsibility  for  the  many  failures  and  excessive  sufferings  of 
the  War.  In  Rumania,  General  Averescu,  then  worshipped  by 
his  soldiers,  raised  a Cromwellian  voice  against  political  ineffi- 
ciency and  corruption,  which  for  a moment  threatened  to  rally 
all  that  heaving  discontent  to  an  assault  upon  the  old  order  of 
Ihings.  All  around — in  Hungary,  in  Austria,  in  Bulgaria,  not  to 
s})cak  of  Russia — the  masses  were  in  ferment  and  the  monarchs 
in  flight.  Ill  the  neighbouring  provinces  inhabited  by  Rumanians, 
revolutionaiy  assemblies  were  taking  power  into  their  own  hands, 
bent  as  much  u})on  social  as  u{)on  national  reforms.  They  found 
Ihemselves  at  the  cross-roads  in  the  progress  of  their  political 
destiny  and  wei'c  in  search  of  a new  allegiance  to  which  to  pin 
tlieir  hoj)es  and  fail-  expectations.  A syrup  of  deferred  promises 
would  hardly  have  stilled  even  for  a moment  the  j)opular  thirst 
for  a better  existence.  On  the  day  after  that  on  which  the 
genei-al  Ai-mislice  was  signed,  therefore.  King  Ferdinand  issued 
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a fresh  proclamation  in  wliicli  he  solemnly  reaffirmed  the  pledges 
he  had  given  in  1917: 

‘Circumstances’,  said  the  royal  message,  ‘have  again  given  Me  the 
possibility  of  fulfilling  what  I promised  and  what  in  my  heart  I have 
never  ceased  to  desire.  i\Iy  Government  will  realize  the  Constitutional 
reforms  which  will  secure  to  all  citizens  universal  suffrage,  and  to  the 
peasants  the  ownershij)  of  2, 000, 000  ha.  from  large  private  })roperty,  as 
well  as  the  domains  of  the  Crown,  of  the  State  and  of  the  charitable 
endowments.  By  means  of  these  reforms,  we  will  ensure  to  all  those  who 
labour  a social  and  material  existence  more  just  and  more  plentiful.  My 
Government  will  without  delay  take  the  necessary  measures  for  bringing 
these  reforms  into  effect  in  the  old  Kingdom  and  in  Bessarabia.  It  is 
Our  will  that  the  given  word  shall  be  kept.’ 

The  royal  proclamation  correctly  referred  to  the  old  Kingdom 
and  only  in  addition  to  Bessarabia,  which  in  the  meanwhile  had 
})roclaimed  its  union  with  Rumania;  but  not  to  Transylvania 
and  the  Bucovina,  whose  relations  with  the  motherland  were  not 
yet  determined.  On  December  1 a revolutionary  Transylvanian 
Assembly  met  at  Alba-Iidia  and  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  the  province.  At  the  same  time  it  })assed  a Charter  containing 
the  principles  on  which  it  wanted  Transylvania  to  be  governed 
in  future.  Among  these,  the  wish  for  a radical  land  reform  took 
pride  of  ])lace.  That  hunger  for  land  among  the  populations  of 
the  new  provinces,  added  to  the  other  circumstances,  helped  to 
stimulate  the  Rumanian  Government  into  prompt  action.  They 
knew  that  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  concur  in  the 
'rransylvanian  demand,  even  if  such  a land  reform  had  not  in  any 
case  been  desirable  as  a means  towards  curtailing  the  power  of 
the  alien  upper  class  in  the  new  provinces  across  the  Carpathians. 
Without  waiting,  therefore,  for  the  moment  when  a joint 
Parliament  could  be  gathered  together,  the  Government  brushed 
aside  the  stern  formalities  which  it  had  itself  prescribed  in  the 
Constitutional  amendment  of  1917  and  decided  to  enact  the 
measures  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  land  reform  by  means  of 
a so-called  decree-law — that  is,  a royal  decree  having  force  of 
law  under  the  reserve  of  its  subsecpient  ratification  by  Parliament. 
The  first  decree-law,  promulgated  on  16th  December  1918,  was 
based  very  largely  on  a draft  prepared  under  the  care  of  M. 
Fotin  Enescu,  a former  director-general  of  the  Popular  Banks, 
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as  ^Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Jassy  Cabinet  of  General 
Coanda.  The  decree,  signed  by  M.  Duca  as  iMinister  of  Agricul- 
tui-e,  laid  down  the  norms  according  to  which  the  land  was  to  be 
expropriated  at  once  and  transferred  to  peasant  co-opera- 
tives specially  established  for  that  purpose.  Both  these  vast 
o|)erations  were  carried  out  during  the  winter  of  1918- 
19  and  the  following  spring.  A series  of  decrees-law,  one 
for  each  province — beginning  with  that  for  Bessarabia,  pro- 
mulgated on  22nd  December  1918 — extended  the  reform  to 
the  new  jirovinces,  with  variations  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions. 

The  Pcasaniist  Interlude.  With  the  issuing  of  these  decrees 
and  their  breathless  ajjplication,  large-scale  pro])erty  irretrievably 
j)assed  away  in  Bumania.  It  only  remained  to  classify  the 
legatees  and  to  portion  out  the  heritage  among  them.  The  per- 
formance of  this  second  act  of  the  land  reform  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Coalition  Government  which  i\I.  Vaida-Voevod  formed  from 
the  new  ])olitical  groupings  from  Transylvania  and  Bessarabia 
and  from  the  young  Peasant  Party.  This  was  Rumania’s  first 
jnirliamentary  Government,  the  new  currents  having  gained 
a large  majority  in  the  first  elections  which  were  held  under 
universal  suffrage  in  October  1919.  If  the  decree-law  of  Decem- 
ber 1918  ‘represented  the  only  possible  formula  at  the  time’,  as 
i\I.  iMihalache  admitted,  ‘in  view  of  the  composition  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  country’s  situation’,  the  union  Avith  Bessarabia 
and  the  other  provinces,  and  the  coming  of  universal  franchise, 
had  strengthened  the  current  ‘in  favour  of  the  radical  and  full 
resettlement  of  the  peasantry’.  By  agreement  among  its  mem- 
bei-s,  file  Cabinet  entrusted  indeed  the  drafting  of  the  laAV  of 
resettlement  to  the  Peasant  Party,  which  had  absorbed  some 
of  t he  keenest  members  of  the  e])hemeral  Jassy  Labour  group, 
and  whoso  leader,  M.  1.  Mihalache,  was  in  charge  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agi'iculture.  'I'he  new  Party  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity 
tor  fulfilling  its  ])rogram.  31.  3Iihalache’s  bill  bore  signs  of 
having  been  more  carefully  worked  out  than  the  original  legisla- 
tion. It  proceeded  in  many  details  Avith  greater  caution  and 
a bettor  grasj)  of  the  Avorking  of  economic  factors;  and  its  Avhole 
striudure  rested  not  on  a bargain  betAveen  A’estod  interests  and 
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political  opportunism,  but  on  a clear-cut  social  conception  of 
a peasantist  persuasion. 

‘ Our  agrarian  legislation  said  M.  Mihalache,  ‘ is  inspired  by  the  ideal 
that  our  country  is  a peasant  country  . . , that  is,  a country  whose 
economic  life  must  be  based  on  agriculture,  with  small  property  as  its 
typical  agent  and,  at  the  most,  a limited  extent  of  middle-sized  j^roperty ; 
large  property  being  abolished  and  reduced  merely  to  certain  model 
farms  which  shall  serve  solely  for  experimental  purposes  and  as  schools 
for  the  small  cultivators.  It  is  true  that  this  ideal  is  laughed  at  by  the 
Socialists  and  treated  -with  contumely  by  the  president  of  the  Agrarian 
Committee  [M.  Garollid,  also  President  of  the  Union  of  Agrarian  Syndi- 
cates] ; but  it  is  a natural  ideal  for  any  country  which  is  still  far  from 
being  industrialized.  And  before  coming  to  that  distant  Socialist  heaven, 
of  which  M.  Garollid,  too,  has  a vision,  the  country  must  first  pass  under 
the  sign  of  the  Peasant — a phase  upon  which,  after  the  War,  every  agri- 
cultural country  is  now  entering  through  the  breaking  up  of  the  large 
estates  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasants.’ 

M.  Garoflid  objected  that  it  was  not  a cpiestion  of 
discussing  the  philosophy  of  property  or  of  making  com- 
parisons with  the  West,  but  simply  that  ‘in  an  adolescent 
society  the  role  of  the  large  owner  as  initiator  could  not  be 
denied’.  M.  Mihalache  agreed  that  certain  elements  among  the 
large  owners  could  perform  functions  which  were  not  as  yet 
within  the  means  of  the  smallholders.  ‘But’,  he  went  on  to  say, 
‘here  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  you  and  ourselves, 
that  we  want  to  reserve  to  large  j)roperty  this  role  of  school,  of 
model  farm,  alone,  this  and  nothing  more — three,  four,  ten  at  the 
most  in  one  county — and  consequently  all  the  excess  of  large 
property  above  what  is  strictly  needed  for  that  purpose  must  be 
expropriated  in  full.  ’ 

M.  iMihalache’s  bill  proposed  in  fact  to  expropriate  each 
individual  owner  down  to  a limit  of  100  ha.  He  and  his  friends 
regarded  this  })roposal  as  the  key  of  their  bill,  the  expose  de 
motifs  devoting  five  of  its  seven  pages  to  it.  This  was  the  basis 
of  the  Bessarabian  reform,  and  M.  Mihalache  contended  that  as 
it  had  been  generally  agreed  that  the  legislation  of  the  various 
parts  of  Greater  Rumania  must  be  unified,  one  should  not  make 
an  exception  with  the  basis  of  her  new  agrarian  structure.  He 
also  urged  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  the  feeling  to 
grow  up  on  the  land  that  the  Bessarabian  peasants  were 
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resettled  more  generously  by  revolution  than  the  peasants 
in  the  Kingdom  by  Constitution.  Above  all,  M.  Mihalache 
insisted  that  the  arbitrary  limits  within  which  the  reform  had 
been  corseted  at  Jassy  were  untenable.  Of  the  historic  rights 
of  the  peasants  no  account  had  been  taken  at  all.  The  new 
legislation  merely  continued  the  emergency  re-settlements  of 
1881  and  1889,  inspired  by  the  same  shallow  idea  that  peace 
could  be  secured  by  creating  a fresh  balance  between  large 
pro])erty  and  small.  Elsewhere  the  reform  had  been  framed 
within  social  criteria  which  pursued  an  end  carefully  weighed — 
that  of  reducing  the  large  estates  and,  especially,  of  creating 
economically  viable  peasant  holdings.  Nowhere  had  the  reform 
been  based  on  a purely  mechanical  calculation.  It  was  a piece 
of  strange  irony  that  in  Rumania,  which  had  neither  ground 
book  nor  statistics,  ‘one  should  have  had  the  peculiar  idea  of 
building  up  a whole  legislation  upon  something  which  did  not 
exist  or  which  existed  only  in  an  unreliable  state.  ’ Under  such 
conditions,  indeed,  it  was  technically  impossible  to  keep  the 
exj)ropriation  exactly  to  the  figure  of  2,000,000  ha.  What,  then, 
would  ha])pen,  asked  W.  Mihalache,  if  that  figure  should  be 
exceeded?  The  possible  consequences  were  realistically  sug- 
gested by  a circular  which  the  Union  of  Syndicates  of  Moldavian 
Landowners  sent  to  its  members.  ‘We,  landowners’,  declared 
that  document,  ‘are  firmly  determined  to  oppose  by  all  means, 
and  especially  by  impeaching  before  the  Court  of  Cassation,  all 
those  provisions  of  the  decree-law'  of  1918,  of  the  law  for  com- 
munal grazings  and  of  any  future  law  or  decree,  which  may 
conllict  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  regarding  the 
expropriation  of  land.’  And  in  order  ‘to  re-consecrate  the 
intangible  right  of  ])roperty,  we  demand  that  a law  shall  be  passed 
which  shall  punish  with  hard  labour  for  life  whosoever  shall 
speak  of  expropriation  again’.  The  luiion  imposed  a levy  upon 
its  members  in  support  of  the  action  contemplated  in  that 
circular.  One  notes  tliis  outburst  merely  as  illustrating  how 
sliari)lv  the  temi)er  of  the  landowners  had  veered  round  after 
the  War. 

'I'he  essential  princij)les  of  31.  31ihalache’s  bill  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Ilessarabian  law,  passed  unanimously  by  Rarlia- 
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ment  a short  while  earlier.  But  as  soon  as  the  Peasant  bill 
became  public,  the  new  democratic  facade  collapsed  at  its  touch 
as  quickly  as  had  the  idea  of  national  unity  in  1857,  when  the 
agrarian  question  was  forced  to  the  attention  of  the  Moldavian 
divan.  The  bill  had  been  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  and  had  for 
several  weeks  been  awaiting  the  approval  of  the  King  in  order 
to  be  brought  before  Parliament.  Meanwhile,  however,  delega- 
tions of  large  owners  were  denouncing  it  to  the  Monarch  as  a bill 
that  would  despoil  the  proprietors  and  destroy  agriculture ; and 
the  Op])osition  intrigued  so  influentially  that  during  all  those 
weeks  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  unable  to  see  the  King. 
Finally,  the  Government  tried  a bold  card.  On  March  12  its 
followers  introduced  the  measure  in  the  Chamber  as  a private 
members’  bill.  Foreseeing  the  possible  consequences  of  that  step, 
M.  !\Iihalache  wanted  it  ‘to  be  known  that  if  this  Parliament  or 
this  Government  has  to  leave,  it  will  be  because  of  a conspiracy 
of  the  whole  oligarchy  from  all  political  parties’.  They  were  not 
merely  disapproving  the  provisions  of  the  bill;  they  were  also 
afraid  of  letting  the  new  Party  achieve  a popular  success  so  early 
in  its  career.  ‘ The  certificate  of  ability  for  the  new  Parties  would 
at  the  same  time  have  been  a sentence  against  those  who  had 
ruled  the  country  hitherto.’ 

;M.  Vaida  Voevod’s  Government  had  at  that  moment  been 
only  three  months  in  power.  It  disposed  of  a comfortable 
majority  in  both  Chambers.  The  Premier  himself  was  in  I^ondon, 
working  to  obtain  from  the  British  Government  the  recognition 
of  Bessarabia’s  union  with  Rumania.  But  in  spite  of  the 
Premier’s  absence  and  of  the  strength  of  his  following,  the 
Government  was  in  fact  dismissed  on  the  day  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  agrarian  bill  in  the  Chamber,  and  replaced 
by  a Government  under  General  Averescu. 

The  Second  Expropriation.  The  coup  against  the  Vaida 
Voevod  Government  was  carried  to  its  extreme  conclusion  when 
M.  Mihalache’s  place  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  taken  by 
M.  Garoflid.  The  task  of  completing  the  second  act  of  the  reform 
was  dashed  from  the  hands  of  the  Peasant  leader  to  be  passed 
into  those  of  the  acknowledged  spokesman  of  the  great  land- 
owners.  Three  years  earlier  he  had  charged  the  Jassy  reform  with 
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having  been  an  ‘electoral  manifesto’  rather  than  a considered 
piece  of  legislation.  Now  he  declared  this  ‘electoral  manifesto’ 
to  be  sacred,  and  he  used  it  as  a shield  wherewith  to  ward  off  the 
more  radical  demands  of  the  peasants.  All  his  life  M.  Garoflid 
had  condemned  as  uneconomic  the  system  of  small  peasant 
holdings.  Now  he  was  called  upon  to  create  many  more  of  them, 
and  he  fi-ankly  recognized  that  his  own  bill  was  ‘a  compromise 
between  differing  social  requirements’. 

The  details  of  the  second  act  of  the  reform  were  contained 
in  M.  Garoflid’s  law,  promulgated  on  July  17,  1921,  and  in  the 
corresponding  laws  for  each  of  the  new  j)rovinces.  Their  main 
concern  was  with  the  rules  and  means  for  the  resettlement  of 
the  peasants.  But  they  also  extended  the  basis  of  expropriation, 
thus  admitting  by  ini])lication  that  some  of  the  criticisms  levelled 
against  the  measure  of  1917  had  been  justified  by  events.  The 
Premier  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  not  allow  land 
to  l)e  expro])riated  beyond  the  limits  fixed  in  1917,  but  later  he 
had  to  abandon  that  standpoint.  The  first  expropriation  had 
failed,  namely,  to  detach  from  the  large  private  estates  the 
2,000,000  ha.  demanded  by  the  Constitution  and  had  fallen 
short  of  that  figure  by  some  450,000  ha.  To  make  good  the 
deficiency,  the  new  law  ado])ted  the  principle  that  expropriation 
should  be  applied  to  each  owner  individually  and  not  to  each 
of  his  several  estates— a j)rinci})le  which  had  been  urged  not  only 
by  the  ])olitical  Opposition,  but,  on  theoretical  grounds,  by  a 
Congress  of  Kumanian  agrarian  economists  as  well.  For  the  same 
purj)ose,  the  law  exj)ropriated  certain  additional  categories  of 
owners.  J'he  new  bill  further  admitted  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  leave  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
the  owners  to  be  fixed  by  the  Judiciary,  and  itself,  therefore,  laid 
down  the  basis  on  which  it  was  to  be  calculated.  Finally,  the 
bill  abandoned  the  method  of  handing  over  the  land  pro- 
visionally to  ‘associations  of  resettlement’  first,  and  decreed 
that  individual  lots  were  to  be  distributed  forthwith  to  the 
peasants,  though  the  necessary  measurements  were  far  from 
l)eiug  tinished.  i^Iany  of  the  evils  in  the  apj)lication  of  the  reform 
may  be  traced  to  this  decision,  which  was  not  demanded  by  the 
peasants.  'I'here  had  been  complaints  against  the  administration 
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of  some  of  these  special  associations,  but  not  against  the  system 
as  such. 

Other  sensible  intentions  or  provisions — as,  for  instance, 
those  contemplating  a much-needed  consolidation  of  the  scattered 
})easant  fields — ^had  likewise  to  be  dro])ped  because  of  the 
restlessness  on  the  land  or  merely  because  the  various  political 
groups  were  using  the  reform  as  a stick  with  which  to  beat  each 
other.  In  1922  M.  iMihalache  com])lained  that  their  propaganda 
concerning  the  reform  had  acquired  the  character  of  an  auction, 
each  Party  trying  to  outbid  the  other  in  criticizing  what  had  been 
done  and  in  promising  what  they  themselves  might  do  if  they 
came  to  power ; so  as  later  to  be  able  to  claim  the  credit  for  having 
given  land  to  the  new  peasant  voters.  Demagogic  pressure  from 
some  of  his  own  partisans  thus  forced  a conservative  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  go  farther  in  certain  directions  than  even  his 
Peasant  predecessor  would  have  gone.  Even  so,  iM.  Garoflid’s 
bill  had  an  uneasy  parliamentary  career.  Against  Constitutional 
practice,  it  was  first  passed  through  the  Senate  in  i\Iarch  1921, 
and  by  the  Chamber  only  in  July,  during  an  all-night  sitting, 
when  the  left-wingers  of  the  majority  had  to  be  threatened 
or  cajoled,  and  Liberal  and  Socialist  votes  called  to  the 
rescue. 

By  that  time  the  attitude  of  the  various  parties  towards  land 
reform  had  reached  a more  or  less  stable  position.  The  Peasant 
Party,  as  we  have  seen,  stood  for  the  expropriation  of  all  estates 
down  to  a limit  of  100  ha.,  and  that  view  they  reiterated  in  the 
programme  of  1922;  model  farms  alone  being  treated  as  an 
exception.  They  also  promised  a revision  of  miscarriages  in  the 
application  of  the  reform,  as  well  as  measures  which  should 
prevent  the  reforming  of  large  estates.  The  ultimate  aim  of  land 
reform,  as  seen  by  them,  was  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  those 
who  tilled  it,  in  the  form  of  holdings  limited  in  general  by  each 
family’s  power  of  working.  The  other  parties  formed  a group 
whose  agrarian  policy  was  sharply  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Peasants,  while  showing  barely  any  difference  as  between  the 
members  of  the  group.  Its  most  consistent  ingredient  was  a 
determined  objection  to  any  further  transfer  of  land  from  the 
large  to  the  small  owners  by  means  of  State  action.  General 
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Avorescu,  indeed,  when  addressing  his  People’s  League  in  1920, 
had  promised  to  the  peasants  holdings  of  10  ha.  each,  without 
stating  how  that  was  to  be  done ; but  nothing  was  heard  of  this 
when  the  General  came  to  power  in  1921.  The  legislation  then 
passed  by  his  Government  settled  in  fact  the  permanent  outline 
of  the  agrarian  reform,  except  for  certain  minor  details.  In  its 
application,  it  is  true,  the  law  suffered  considerable  changes  at 
the  hands  of  the  laberal  Government  which  took  power  early  in 
1922;  and  in  the  1925  programme  of  his  Party,  as  well  as  in  the 
programmatic  declaration  he  made  when  he  came  to  power  for 
the  second  time  in  1926,  General  Averescu  in  his  turn  promised 
his  partisans  ‘a  revision  of  the  Liberal  revisions’.  On  the  latter 
occasion  he  further  announced  ‘a  completion  of  the  reform 
in  the  wooded  regions  and  in  the  districts  liable  to  flooding’; 
but  none  of  these  intentions  were  carried  out,  as  General 
Averescu  was  never  more  than  a locum  tenens  for  the  Liberal 
Party. 

During  the  past  few  years  criticism  of  the  reform  has  never 
ceased  to  provide  a daily  topic  for  controversy  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  Press.  As  the  laws  increased  in  age,  that  criticism  was  ever 
directed  less  against  their  texts  and  more  against  alleged  abuses 
in  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  ap])lied.  From  this  one  may 
deduct  with  some  degree  of  safety  the  trend  of  llumanian  land 
policy  in  the  immediate  future.  Of  the  two  political  groups 
which  share  influence  at  ])resent,  the  Liberal  Party  would  no 
doubt  o]){)ose  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  essentials  of 
a reform  whose  paternity  they  claim ; though  paternal  pride 
would  not  be  the  sole  motive  for  their  opposition.  The  National- 
Peasant  Party,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplates  reforming  so 
many  of  the  institutions  and  customs  now  prevailing  in  Rumania, 
that  they  would  hardly  choose  to  use  up  their  strength  in  at  once 
tackling  an  issue  which  is  as  complex  as  it  is  controversial.  To  be 
consistent  with  their  stern  and  relentless  criticism,  they  may 
endeavour  to  correct  the  grosser  faults  of  omission  in  the 
ex])roj)riation  of  the  large  estates;  they  would  find  it  less  easy 
to  amend  miscarriages  in  the  distribution  of  holdings  whose 
j)ossession  has  in  a way  been  legitimized  by  the  passage  of  years. 
Moreover,  the  principles  of  the  reform  have  passed  into  the 
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Constitution,  and  the  Constitution  cannot  be  amended  until  the 
King  comes  of  age.  In  their  broad  essentials,  therefore,  the  new 
land  laws  are  likely  to  remain  the  foundation  of  Rumania’s 
agrarian  structure  at  least  during  the  lifetime  of  the  next 
generation  or  two. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  REFORM 

GENERAL  LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS 

In  the  years  before  the  War  the  idea  of  expropriation  in 
Rumania  was  barely  discussed  practically — as  a measure  to  be 
considered  for  its  economic  and  social  effects — but  on  the  whole 
the  chief  arguments  centred  round  the  question  of  how  far 
a forcible  transfer  of  land  would  be  justified  by  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution.  That  debate  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  by  the 
events  of  1917.  Even  before  the  War  the  old  conception  of 
jnoperty,  based  on  Roman  law,  was  gradually  being  displaced 
everywhere  by  another  more  in  keeping  with  the  social  philosophy 
of  our  time.  Increasingly  under  the  pressure  of  philosophical  and 
])olitical  criticism,  property  was  coming  to  be  looked  upon  less  as 
an  absolute  individual  right  and  more  as  a social  function.  This 
evolution  was  sjiurred  on  by  the  nature  of  the  last  War,  which 
forced  every  combatant  State  to  call  upon  all  the  resources  of  its 
nationals.  The  great  ease  with  which  thereafter  each  State 
curtailed  the  jirojierty  rights  of  its  citizens,  whenever  its  needs 
were  jiressing,  was  in  fact  a tacit  and  universal  recognition  of  the 
new  concejition  of  property.  In  Italy  it  received  more  formal 
sanction  in  the  shape  of  a decree  which  authorized  the  expropria- 
tion of  land  not  cultivated  by  its  owner.  The  Constitution  of 
Rej)ublican  Germany  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  new  view  as 
an  established  princijile  in  its  Art.  153  which  said:  ‘Property 
carries  duties  with  it.  Its  use  shall  at  tlie  same  time  be  a service 
for  the  general  good’;  and  Art.  155:  ‘The  cultivation  and 
exjiloitation  of  the  soil  is  a duty  of  the  landowner  towards  the 
commnnity.’  The  Russian  revolution  had  in  the  meantime  pulled 
tlie  old  conception  out  by  its  roots,  especially  in  regard  to  land 
))ro])erty,  and  this  was  bound  to  have  a strong  repercussion  in 
the  neighl)ouring  peasant  countries. 

In  Rumania  tlie  new  viewpoint  was  put  forward  tersely  by 
the  jieasant  leader,  M.  IMihalache,  when  introducing  his  agrarian 
bill  in  1920.  Land,  he  said,  could  be  regarded  no  longer  as  a 
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source  of  rent,  but  ‘ as  a definite  and  limited  means  for  employing 
the  labour  of  a category  of  citizens  whose  regular  occupation  was 
the  tilling  of  the  soil’.  And  in  a speech  delivered  in  1921  he 
completed  the  idea  by  adding  that  ‘ whether  landlord  or  peasant, 
we  believe  that  if  the  owner  does  not  fulfil  the  social  and  economic 
duties  incumbent  upon  property,  he  must  be  treated  as  a specu- 
lator, and  all  such  people  should  be  expropriated’.  It  was  from 
a similar  point  of  view  that  the  principles  of  the  Rumanian 
reform  were  born.  They  resemble  in  a striking  degree  the  pro- 
gram adoj)ted  by  the  Russian  Cadets  after  a heated  debate 
at  their  eighth  Congress,  in  May  1917.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
all  excess  of  land  property  beyond  a ‘working  norm’,  which  was 
to  be  fixed  by  local  committees,  should  be  expropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  peasant  cultivators.  Private  owners  were  to  be 
compensated  according  to  the  normal  revenue  of  their  estates. 
State  domains  were  to  be  broken  up  altogether.  In  Rumania 
both  facets  of  the  new  conception  of  property  were  to  be  found 
in  a decree  issued  as  early  as  August  1917.  It  imposed  upon  the 
peasants  the  compulsory  performance  of  agricultural  labours, 
and  it  imposed  upon  the  landlords  the  duty  of  cultivating  their 
land.  In  the  Minute  with  which  he  submitted  the  decree  for 
signature  to  the  King,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  said  that 
‘property  considered  as  a social  function  must  serve  common 
interests  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  whole  national  com- 
munity ’. 

These  new  ideas  and  the  events  which  helped  them  along 
beyond  doubt  played  a large  part  in  preparing  the  way  for  reform. 
In  its  essence,  one  must  note,  the  new  concejition  of  property  for 
‘ use’  represents  what  was  but  common  practice  in  the  Rumanian 
provinces  before  the  establishment  of  the  national  State.  Both 
in  the  principles  it  enacted  and  in  the  change  it  caused  in  the 
distribution  of  land  property,  the  Rumanian  reform  restored 
therefore  in  a large  measure  the  agrarian  conditions  which  })re- 
vailed  before  the  Organic  Statutes  undermined  them. 
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thp:  nature  of  the  reform 

Section  I 

Expropriation 

A.  The  First  Expropriation.  The  agrarian  reform  received  its 
first  legislative  expression  in  the  shape  of  successive  decrees-law 
for  the  Old  Kingdom,  Bessarabia,  Bucovina,  and  Transjdvaniad 

The  decree-law  concerning  the  reform  in  the  Old  Kingdom 
dealt  merely  with  the  measures  for  expropriation,  leaving 
resettlement  to  be  dealt  with  later  by  a special  law.  That 
dissection  of  the  legislative  measure  made  it  possible  to  elaborate 
the  law  of  resettlement  with  more  leisure  and  care  and  to  sub- 
mit it  direct  to  Parliament.  Political  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  to  hasten  with  the  first  part  of  the  reform  at  least,  so 
as  to  forestall  the  suspicions  of  the  peasants. 

Of  the  four  decrees-law  by  means  of  which  the  reform  was 
introduced  in  the  several  provinces,  that  concerning  Bessarabia 
was  the  simplest  and  most  radical  measure.  Indeed,  the  original 
project  worked  out  by  the  Sfatul  Tarii  was  even  more  radical: 
excepting  vineyards,  orchards,  and  other  plantations,  landowners 
were  to  be  left  with  only  50  ha.  of  arable  land  each,  whereas  the 
final  decree  raised  that  limit  to  100  ha. 

I’he  reform  in  the  Old  Kingdom  was  more  moderate  and  that 
for  Bucovina  held  an  intermediate  position.  In  the  Old  Kingdom, 
too,  the  minimum  that  could  not  be  expropriated  was  100  ha., 
but  expropriation  was  apjilied  on  a progressive  scale  which  left 
to  the  large  estates  500  ha.  arable  land  in  addition  to  vineyards, 
j)lantations,  forests,  and  land  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  text  of 
the  decree-law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  was  categorical  and  precise 
and  therefore  easily  applicable. 

I'lie  jinrpose  of  the  reform  was  described  variouslv  in  the 
seveial  acts.  That  for  the  Old  Kingdom  paid  less  attention  to 
the  needs  of  production  than,  for  instance,  did  the  Transylvanian 

* 1 )c>crt>o-liivv  concerning  expropriation  for  reasons  of  national  utility,  Xo.  3697, 
Monitorul  Ojicial  No.  215  of  Dceemhcr  16,  1918.  Decree-law  for  the  agrarian  reform 
in  Bes.sarabia  No.  3791  j)asseil  by  the  Sfatul  'pirii,  published  in  the  Monitorul  Uficial 
No.  220,  of  December  22,  1918.  Decree-law  for  agrarian  reform  in  Bucovina, 
No.  3871,  |)ublisheil  in  the  Monitorul  Oficial  No.  113  of  September  7,  1919.  Decree- 
law  for  agrarian  reform  in  'rransylvania,  Banat,  and  the  Hungarian  lands  No.  3tUl, 
adopted  by  the  tlreat  National  t'ouncil  on  August  12,  1919,  published  in  the 
Monitorul  Oficial  No.  117  of  September  12,  1919. 
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decree.  The  latter  sinned  by  the  excessive  vagueness  of  its  pro- 
visions, most  of  which,  thoiigli  radical  in  principle,  were  faculta- 
tive in  application  or  studded  with  numerous  exceptions.  The 
Transylvanian  decree,  however,  was  based  on  a wider  economic 
standpoint,  whereas  the  other  three  decrees  were  more  narrowly 
agrarian  in  outlook.  Art.  1 of  the  Transylvanian  decree  evi- 
denced the  legislator’s  care  for  production  by  declaring  that  the 
purpose  of  the  reform  was  to  make  the  small  owners  economically 
autonomous,  to  create  a middle-sized  property  and  model  farms, 
as  well  as  to  further  the  interests  of  industry  and  of  industrial 
workers.  Special  attention  was  ]>aid  to  the  problem  of  housing 
and  gardens  for  industrial  workers;  Art.  9,  clause  2,  allowing  the 
expropriation  for  this  purpose  of  even  communal  plantations  and 
grazings.  That  wider  outlook  was  natural  enough  in  a province 
in  which  industry  was  much  more  developed  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  Rumania.  Anxiety  for  the  problem  of  production  was 
also  shown  by  the  provision  of  the  last  clause  of  Art.  39  that  land 
might  be  taken  back  from  those  who  should  j^rove  incapable  of 
working  it.  Art.  2,  clause  16,  exjiropriated  all  the  landowners 
who  had  purchased  their  properties  after  July  31,  1914,  and 
who  were  not  themselves  cultivators.  Art.  36  provided  that  any 
land  remaining  after  the  needs  of  the  peasants  had  been  satisfied 
might  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  middle-sized  holdings  and 
of  model  farms. 

'rhe  economic  viewpoint  appeared  likewise  in  the  provision 
of  the  Transylvanian  decree  which  exempted  a part  of  the  estate 
from  expropriation  for  the  benefit  of  a son  studying  agriculture ; 
an  exception  which  later  was  adopted  in  the  Old  Kingdom  as 
well.  Further,  in  the  provision  which  allowed  each  landowner  to 
choose  the  part  which  was  to  be  left  him ; this  was  copied  in  the 
decree  for  Bucovina,  as  well  as  in  that  for  Bessarabia  in  which 
was  the  proviso  that  the  landowner’s  choice  should  not  depreciate 
the  remainder  of  the  estate.  In  the  decree  for  the  Old  Kingdom 
it  was  laid  down  that  expropriation  was  to  take  account  ‘ of  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  estate’  and  that  ‘the  expropriated 
part  as  well  as  the  part  which  remained  to  the  landlord  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  consolidated’  (Art.  23). 

Production  was  hardly  taken  into  account  in  the  decree  for 
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the  Old  Kingdom,  unless  in  the  vague  statement  of  Art.  10  which 
said  that  the  State  could  reserve  part  of  the  expropriated  arable 
land  and  devote  it  to  some  purpose  of  general  interest.  Art.  46 
of  the  Bessarabian  decree  was  more  definite  as  it  prescribed  the 
establishment  of  a number  of  institutions  destined  to  guide  and 
stimulate  production  and  it  also  decided  the  area  which  was 
to  be  allotted  to  them.  This  useful  provision  would  seem  to  have 
been  due  to  the  presence  in  the  Bessarabian  legislative  body  of 
a number  of  agricultural  experts  who  fought  hard  to  introduce 
this  and  similar  points  in  the  original  drafts.  The  right  of  the 
State  to  reserve  an  extent  of  land  for  general  needs  was  likewise 
recognized  in  the  decree  for  Bucovina. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  practical  and 
cooler  spirit  which  presided  at  the  elaboration  of  the  Transylva- 
nian reform  was  its  authors’  decision  to  carry  out  expropriation 
and  re-settlement  gradually,  according  to  local  needs  and 
demands;  though,  of  course,  all  the  expropriable  area  was 
])laced  from  the  outset  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  The  decree 
for  Bucovina  permitted  the  landowner  to  continue  to  use  the 
land  until  it  was  actually  taken  over.  In  the  Old  Kingdom  and 
in  Bessarabia,  where  the  political  atmosphere  was  more  feverish, 
the  whole  of  the  expropriated  land  was  taken  over  at  once. 

In  the  Old  Kingdom  the  decree-law  prescribed  the  total 
exju’0])riation  of  {a)  the  arable  land  on  State  domains  and  on  the 
estates  of  public  and  private  institutions;  {b)  the  whole  extent 
of  estates  belonging  to  foreigners  and  to  absentees.  All  those 
upon  whom  the  double  land  tax,  payable  by  landowners  living 
abroad,  had  been  imposed  during  the  previous  five  years  were 
now  considered  as  absentees.  From  private  estates  the  reform 
expro})riated  2,000,000  ha.  arable  land,  on  a progressive  scale, 
as  given  in  the  table  on  ]).  125  which  exempted  properties  of  not 
more  than  100  ha.,  while  reducing  those  of  10,000  ha.  or  more 
to  500  ha. 

All  land,  including  grazing  and  pasture,  which  was  fit  for  culti- 
vation was  considered  as  arable  land.  One  of  the  chief  character- 
istics  of  this  decree  was  that  it  expropriated  the  estates  and  not 
their  owners,  so  that  a proj)rictor  of  several  estates  could  retain 
fiom  each  of  them  the  exempted  quota  of  100-500  ha.,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  forests,  plantations,  and  non-arable  land.  Moreover, 
a landowner  falling  under  this  category  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  several  quotas  in  one  single  estate  if  the  latter  w^ere  situated 
in  one  of  the  so-called  regions  of  colonization.  In  the  case  of 
a joint  estate,  each  of  the  participants  was  entitled  to  retain 
a full  individual  quota ; so  that  in  this  case  the  decree  expropri- 
ated individual  owners,  whereas  in  general  it  was  to  be  applied 
to  each  property. 


Total  area 
Hectares 

Exempted  quota 
Hectares 

Total  area 
Hectares 

Exempted  quota 
Hectares 

1(10 

. 1000 

1,500 

. 307-8 

no  . 

. 109-0 

2,000  . 

. 324-6 

120 

. 117-2 

2,500 

. 338-7 

130 

. 124-9 

3,000 

. 351-4 

140 

. 132-0 

3,500 

. . 365-8 

150  . 

. 138-0' 

4,000 

. 374-9 

100 

. 144-7 

4,500 

. 388-2 

170 

150-5 

5,000 

. 396-9 

180 

155-9 

5,500 

. 409-7 

190 

. 100-9 

0,000 

. 418-1 

200 

. 165-7 

0,500 

. 426-8 

300 

. 201-7 

7,000 

. 438-8 

400 

. 224-8 

7,500 

. 451-2 

500 

. 241-2 

8,000 

. 459-2 

000 

. 253-7 

8,500 

. 471-7 

700 

. 203-0 

9,000 

. 479-7 

800 

. 271-8 

9,500 

. 491-9 

900 

. 278-8 

10,000  and  above  . 500-0 

1,000 

. 284-9 

In  Bucovina  as  in  the  other  new  provinces  the  basis  of  the 
reform  was  more  radical.  The  decree  for  Bucovina  expropriated 
in  full:  (a)  estates  of  foreigners,  i.e.  of  those  inhabitants  who 
were  not  Rumanians  or  who  were  not  citizens  of  the  country 
on  August  1,  1914;  {b)  mortmain  estates;  (c)  the  estates  of 
absentees  (outside  the  boundaries  of  Greater  Rumania);  {(1)  the 
estates  of  individuals  having  lost  their  civil  rights;  {e)  estates 
farmed  out  during  nine  consecutive  years  before  1919.  This 
latter  provision  did  not  exist  in  the  decree  for  the  Old  Kingdom 
and  marked  a more  radical  tendency.  In  the  same  way,  the 
ex])ropriation  scale  was  more  radical  than  in  the  Old  Kingdom, 
everything  above  250  ha.  being  expropriated.  jMoreover,  if 
neither  the  owner  nor  his  parents  had  been  cultivators,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  retain  more  than  4 ha.  Further,  expropriation 
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was  a])plied  to  each  individual  proprietor,  so  that  even  if  he 
owned  several  estates  he  could  not  retain  more  than  250  ha. 
altogether.  As  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  the  decree  expropriated 
arable  land,  grazing,  and  j^astures.  It  exempted  farm-yards, 
country-houses,  gardens,  vineyards,  and  industrial  establish- 
ments together  with  the  area  of  land  they  required.  Communal 
property  was  to  be  expropriated  after  reserving  the  area 
necessary  for  village  grazings  and  for  other  communal  needs. 
Expro])riated  forests  became  the  property  of  the  State ; likewise 
land  unfit  for  cultivation. 

The  Ressarabian  reform  displayed  a characteristic  levelling 
tendency.  It  ex])ropriated  in  full:  (a)  former  State  domains; 
(/;)  former  Crown  domains;  (c)  all  mortmain  estates;  (d)  estates 
belonging  to  the  towns,  beyond  the  area  needed  for  town- 
planning  purposes ; (e)  estates  of  foreigners — i.  e.  of  all  those  who 
on  January  1,  1919,  eight  days  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
decree,  had  not  declared  for  Rumanian  citizenship;  (/)  estates 
which  had  been  farmed  out  during  five  consecutive  years.  Both 
the  latter  jirovisions  indicate  how  much  more  radical  was  the 
Bessarabian  decree  as  compared  with  that  for  Bucovina. 
IMonasteries  were  allowed  to  retain  ^ ha.  for  each  monk,  as  well 
as  gardens  and  vineyards.  From  private  ])roperty  the  decree 
ordered  the  expropriation  of  1,000,000  ha.,  everything  above 
100  ha.  arable  land  being  taken  away  without  exception.  If  that 
measure  were  not  to  produce  the  gross  total  of  1,000,000  ha.,  the 
decree  allowed  expropriation  to  go  even  beyond  the  limit  of 
100  ha.  Vineyards,  gardens,  and  specialized  model  farms  were 
exeni])ted.  As  in  Bucovina,  the  decree  expropriated  each  indi- 
vidual owner  down  to  the  limit  of  100  ha,  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  properties  he  possessed.  Joint  pro})erties  were  treated 
as  if  they  were  in  the  possession  of  a single  owner.  Waterways 
and  land  unfit  for  cultivation  passed  to  the  State. 

In  Transylvania  the  radical  character  of  the  reform  was 
sufiiciently  pronounced,  but  it  was  softened  by  a whole  series  of 
excej)tions  and  facultative  provisions.  The  decree  expro])riated 
in  full:  (u)the  estates  of  foreigners,  i.e.  those  who  on  the  strength 
of  a subse(}uent  nationality  law  would  0])t  for  foreign  citizenship ; 
(/;)  estates  of  j)ublic  and  private  institutions  whose  residence  was 
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outside  the  country’s  frontiers;  (c)  estates  having  a special 
interest  from  a scientific  point  of  view.  The  text  did  not 
explain  what  it  regarded  as  of  ‘ si)ecial  interest  from  a scientific 
point  of  view’.  Other  categories  of  properties  might  be  ex- 
propriated in  full  (Art.  2,  clause  2)  namely:  (a)  ])roperties 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  their  present  owners  after 
1st  November  1917,  on  the  strength  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
former  Hungarian  Governments  restricting  the  transfer  of  real 
estate;  (/;)  properties  belonging  to  private  or  public  institu- 
tions even  if  their  residence  were  within  the  frontiers  of 
Greater  Rumania,  except  when  these  properties  served  directly 
a scientific,  artistic,  educational,  sanitary,  philanthropic,  or 
economic  national  purpose.  This  comprehensive  excejition  was 
improved  upon  by  the  subsequent  clause  which  declared  that 
‘such  exceptions  may  even  be  created’,  without  saying  how, 
why,  and  by  whom.  \ second  exception  to  this  clause 
exempted  from  the  expropriation  of  mortmain  estates  the 
forests,  mountain  pastures,  and  grazings  belonging  to  communes 
and  to  the  so-called  frontier  communities,  or  those  which  were 
the  joint  property  of  various  groups  of  peasants.  A third 
excej^tion  referred  to  endowments;  a fourth  to  forests  which 
were  used  for  fuel;  a fifth  to  land  belonging  to  religious  or 
educational  associations.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  was  not 
exempted.  The  article  further  permitted  the  total  expropriation 
of  properties  above  20  jugars^  which  since  July  91,  1914  had 
passed,  otherwise  than  by  inheritance,  into  the  hands  of  owners 
who  had  not  till  then  occupied  themselves  with  agriculture. 
Clause  3 of  the  same  article  further  allowed  the  total  expropria- 
tion of  arable  land:  (a)  from  ])roperties  of  more  than  30  jugars  in 
rural  communes  and  more  than  10  jugars  in  urban  communes, 
which  had  been  let  on  lease  during  twelve  consecutive  years — 
with  a number  of  exceptions;  (b)  from  any  kind  of  estates 
everything  beyond  500  cadastral  jugars.  Below  500  jugars  the 
lazid  was  to  be  expropriated  beginning  with  a quota  of  20  per 
cent,  which  could  be  repeated  till  the  exempted  minimum  of 

^ The  Gernian  expression  jocA  has  frequently  been  rendered  into  English  as  yoke, 
which  is  unknown  in  English  agrarian  history  as  a term  of  measurement.  The 
Rumanian  form  jiigar,  closely  connected  with  the  original  Latin  jugerum,  is  more 
accurate  and  less  likely  to  cause  confusion. 
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200  jugars  was  reached.  In  brief,  expropriation  definitely 
applied  in  full  to  foreigners  only  and  to  institutions  whose 
residence  was  outside  Rumania.  On  the  other  hand,  Art.  4 of  the 
decree  declared  that  in  those  communes  where  the  land  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  j)urposes  of  the  reform,  any  property  might  be 
expro])riated,  i.  e.  even  those  with  a lesser  area  than  the  minimum 
of  200  jugars.  The  first  clause  allowing  the  expropriation  of 
properties  of  less  than  200  jugars  did  not  indicate  how  far  this 
might  go;  the  second  clause  fixed  a minimum  of  50  jugars  but 
only  for  urban  communes,  without  indicating  why  it  laid  down 
no  clear  limit  for  the  rural  communes.  Art.  4 then  had  the 
following  severe  provision: 

‘ If  tlie  housing  pro})lein  cannot  be  solved  with  the  aid  of  the  area 
made  available  through  tliese  expropriations,  one  may  pass  according 
to  need  to  an  additional  expropriation  of  other  areas  as  well,  namely:  in 
rural  communes  to  land  situated  within  a radius  of  at  the  most  600  metres 
from  the  edge  of  the  commune ; and  in  the  urban  communes  as  well  as  in 
mining  and  industrial  centres  and  healthresortswithinaradiusof  1,000m.’ 

The  text  did  not  indicate  whether  the  600  metres  were  to  be 
measured  once  and  for  all  on  the  basis  of  the  state  of  things 
existing  at  the  time  when  the  decree  was  promulgated.  Its 
vagueness  might  have  made  it  possible  to  encroach  upon  suc- 
cessive radii  of  600  or  1,000  metres.  It  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  in  1928  the  representatives  of  the  national  minorities  induced 
the  'Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  adopt  the  first  interpretation.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  whole  of  Art.  4 could  be  applied  only 
by  the  head  of  the  agricidtural  dej)artment  in  agreement  with  the 
heads  of  the  de})artments  of  industry,  finance,  and  social  re- 
form. 

As  in  Rucovina  and  in  Bessarabia,  the  Transylvanian  decree 
ap])lied  exj)roj)riafion  not  to  projierties  but  to  proprietors.  The 
decree  permitted  the  exproj)riation  of  factories,  works  and  of  any 
establishments  and  rights  connected  with  the  expropriated  land, 
'i'his  provision  was  not  introduced  in  the  decree  for  the  Old 
Kingdom,  with  the  result  that  in  certain  cases  the  owners 
refused  to  hand  over  various  installations  found  on  the  expropri- 
ated area.  Water  riglits,  excise  rights,  and  any  other  royalties 
and  j)rivileges  were  ex])ro])riated  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  The 
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decree  exempted  from  expropriation  vineyards,  orchards,  and 
communal  grazings,  except  when  needed  for  housing  ])urposes. 

B.  The  Second  Expropriation.  The  ex})ropriation  of  the  large 
private  property  on  the  basis  of  the  decree-law  fell  short  by 
some  450,000  ha.  of  the  required  area  of  2,000,000  ha.  A new 
measure  of  expropriation  became,  therefore,  necessary.  This 
was  enacted  in  the  Old  Kingdom  at  the  same  time  as  the  detailed 
resettlement,  by  the  so-called  Garotlid  law  of  1921.  The  law 
consisted  of  two  parts,  the  first  being  entitled  Ex])ropriation  and 
the  second  Resettlement. 

The  main  characteristic  of  M.  Garotlid’s  expropriation 
measure  was  the  abandonment  of  the  mechanical  ex})roj)riation 
scale.  As  that  scale  took  no  account  of  economic  circumstances 
it  threatened  to  destroy  even  the  few  rational  agricultural  under- 
takings which  Rumania  possessed ; and  because  it  ignored  local 
conditions  it  had  taken  away  insufficient  land  where  the  demand 
for  it  was  considerable  and  in  other  parts  too  much  of  it,  so  that 
great  extents  remained  uncultivated.  The  new  law  introduced 
an  economic  criterion  of  expropriation.  It  laid  down  a maximum 
regional  limit  for  all  estates,  but  took  care  not  to  destroy  the 
more  progressive  agricultural  exploitations  and  breeding  stations. 
And  it  likewise  took  into  account  the  local  demand  for  land  and 
also  the  fact  of  a landowner  being  himself  a cultivator  or  not. 

These  considerations  appeared  clearly  in  Art.  8 of  the  1921 
law.  It  left  to  those  landowners  who  possessed  their  own  dead 
stock,  who  occupied  themselves  with  cattle  breeding  or  who 
carried  on  agricultural  industries,  a larger  unexpropriated  area 
— 100,  200,  800,  500  ha.  They  were  grouped  into  categories 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  estates  in  highland  or  hilly  or 
plain  regions ; and,  secondly,  in  relation  to  the  local  resettlement 
demands — whether  considerable,  middling,  or  satisfied.  Land- 
owners  who  did  not  possess  a proper  equipment  in  dead  or 
live  stock  were  allowed  to  retain  under  similar  conditions  only 
100,  150,  200,  or  250  ha.  In  the  second  place,  the  law  adopted 
a social  criterion  in  that  it  took  more  land  in  those  districts 
where  the  demand  for  land  on  the  part  of  the  peasants  was 
greater.  As  the  available  area  was  smaller  in  the  mountainous 
and  hill  regions.  Art.  16  invited  landowners  in  such  regions  to 
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allow  the  whole  of  their  estates  to  be  expropriated,  offering  them 
in  return  one-and-a-half  times  as  much  land  in  the  colonization 
regions.  Art.  68  of  the  ordinance  of  execution  classified  as  high- 
land estates  the  proj)erties  situated  in  the  high  regions  where  the 
growing  of  cereal  croj)s  was  incidental ; as  hill  estates  the  proper- 
ties situated  in  the  hilly  regions  in  which  orchards  and  vineyards 
were  the  normal  j)lantations,  and  whose  arable  area  was  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  estate,  less  forests. 
Properties  entering  in  neither  of  these  two  categories  were  con- 
sidered as  lowland  estates. 

The  second  imj)ortant  characteristic  of  the  1921  law  was  the 
extension  of  the  basis  of  expropriation.  Art.  6 regarded  estates 
and  ])arts  of  estates  situated  in  the  same  commune  or  in 
neighbouring  communes  and  belonging  to  the  same  owner  as 
forming  one  single  pi-operty.  No  landowner  therefore  could 
retain  more  than  the  maximum  limit  of  500  ha.  arable  land,  no 
matter  how  many  j^roperties  he  possessed.  There  would  seem 
to  be  a contradiction  between  this  general  provision  and  the 
text  of  Art.  4,  which  exempted  from  exj)ro])riation  })roperties  of 
less  than  100  ha.  arable  land;  so  that  a landowner  possessing 
let  us  say  ten  or  more  properties  of  less  than  100  ha.  each  might 
])rcsuniably  keep  all  of  them  if  they  were  not  situated  in  the 
same  commune  or  in  neighbouring  communes.  The  authorities 
entrusted  with  the  application  of  the  law  apparently  interpreted 
the  limit  of  500  ha.  arable  land  for  one  individual  landowner  as 
absolute.  This  limit  dominated  the  text  of  Art.  10  which  decreed 
the  so-called  co-ordination  of  the  ex])ro])riation  measure,  i.e.  the 
reduction  of  each  individual’s  jjossessions  to  the  same  absolute 
limit  which  a])})lied  to  his  category,  no  matter  how  large  the 
number  of  j)arts  which  constituted  them. 

'File  law  maintained  the  full  expro])riation  of  foreigners  and 
absentee  owners,  with  one  single  difference  between  the  two 
categories.  \Vhile  exempting  from  expro{)riation  private  country- 
houses  and  parks,  plantations,  vineyards,  woodlands,  and  in- 
dustrial establishments,  it  obliged  foreign  owners  to  sell  those 
objec-ts  Avithin  three  years  fi-om  the  promulgation  of  the  laAv;  no 
such  obligation  Avas  imj)osed  upon  Rumanian  absentee  OAvners. 
'I'he  .same  Art.  7 exi)ro])riated  in  full  estates  Avhich  had  been  let 
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on  lease  continuously  between  April  23, 1910  and  A{)iil  24, 1924. 
Likewise,  all  land  leased  in  em])hyteusis  or  similar  titles  were 
expropriated  in  full  for  the  benefit  of  the  users. 

The  law  also  extended  the  purpose  of  exj)ropriation,  adding 
to  the  original  intentions  that  of  creating  communal  grazings 
as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  general  economic  and  cultural 
needs  (Art.  1).  It  dated  the  beginning  of  the  reform  from 
December  15,  1918,  that  being  the  date  on  which  the  State  was 
considered  to  have  acquired  the  title  to  the  land  (Art.  2).  All 
transfer  of  land  after  August  15,  1916  was  declared  invalid, 
except  land  sold  not  later  than  February  1,  1921  to  })easant 
co-oj)eratives,  Po})ular  Banks,  or  to  individual  peasant  culti- 
vators up  to  10  ha.  each;  as  well  as  land  sold  for  building  or 
factories.  The  land  thus  sold  was  not  included  in  the  2,000,000 
ha.  to  be  expropriated  (Art.  3).  In  1924  this  article  suffered  a 
modification  which  recognized  the  validity  of  sales  made  to 
peasants  after  February  1,  1921  and  until  January  1,  1924,  up 
to  5 ha.  each,  on  condition  that  land  sold  in  that  way  should  be 
deducted  from  the  part  which  the  landowner  was  to  retain. 

Art.  13  considered  as  arable  land  for  the  purpose  of  the  law 
all  land  which  up  to  its  promulgation  had  been  used  for  cultiva- 
tion, for  grazing  and  for  pastures,  as  well  as  all  land  liable  to 
flooding  but  which  was  used  for  cultivation  or  for  grazing. 
Vineyards,  orchards,  and  other  plantations  laid  out  up  to 
January  1,  1917,  as  well  as  land  artificially  irrigated,  woodlands, 
&c.,  did  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the  law.  But  Art.  14 
expropriated  in  full  ponds  and  river-beds,  barren  land,  &c., 
without  regard  to  their  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
drained  or  afforested  by  the  communes  or  by  the  State. 

Tlie  1921  law  adopted  the  idea  of  gradual  expropriation.  The 
])art  which  was  to  remain  the  owner’s  was  to  be  determined  at 
once,  but  the  remainder  was  to  be  taken  over  only  when  it  could 
be  transferred  without  delay  to  the  })easants.  Any  surplus  of 
exproj)i‘iated  land  could  be  let  on  lease  to  the  original  owner  for 
a period  of  three  years,  if  it  was  not  demanded  by  the  peasants 
themselves  (Art.  15). 

C.  The  J\I echanism  of  Expropnation.  The  starting-point  of 
the  exj)ropriation  j)rocess  in  all  the  provinces  was  the  landowner’s 
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declaration  containing  all  the  details  referring  to  his  property. 
The  actual  execution  was  then  carried  out  by  a number  of  com- 
missions whose  comjiosition  and  functions  varied  in  keeping 
with  the  stronger  or  milder  radical  tendencies  of  the  respective 
measures. 

In  the  Old  Kingdom  the  provisional  taking  over  of  the  land 
was  entrusted  to  local  commissions  consisting  of  the  district 
judge,  of  the  interested  landowner  and  of  a delegate  of  the 
peasants.  Its  labours  were  revised  by  county  commissions,  which 
consisted  of  a judge,  a delegate  of  the  Central  Resettlement 
Office,  two  representatives  of  the  landowners,  and  two  of  the 
peasants.  These  commissions  determined  the  actual  area  to  be 
taken  over,  and  they  estimated  the  compensation.  One  could 
a])])eal  against  decisions  of  the  county  commissions  to  regional 
commissions.  These  were  presided  over  by  a president  of  the 
regional  Court  of  Appeal  or  of  the  local  Tribunal,  and  included 
a delegate  of  the  Central  Resettlement  Office,  one  of  the  Superior 
Agricultural  Council,  one  representative  of  the  landowners,  and 
one  of  the  peasants.  These  commissions  determined  finally  all 
the  aspects  of  the  issue,  except  the  compensation,  with  regard 
to  which  an  ultimate  appeal  was  possible  before  the  Court  of 
Apj)eal.  Where  the  final  measurement  established  something 
different  from  the  original  indications  of  the  landowner,  the  whole 
work  of  expropriation  was  revised  in  relation  to  the  correct  area. 

In  Bessarabia  the  decree-law  entrusted  the  work  of  expropria- 
tion to  commissions  consisting  of  a judge,  a delegate  of  the  special 
institution  known  as  Our  Office,  an  agricultural  expert,  a delegate 
of  the  agricultural  department,  a delegate  of  the  landowners,  and 
five  delegates  of  the  j)easants.  The  chairman  of  the  commission 
was  to  be  chosen  from  among  its  members.  The  arrangement 
gave  a preponderant  influence  to  the  peasant  delegates.  All  the 
work  of  exj:iroj)riation  was  centralized  and  executed  by  Our 
Ollice.  Aj>])eals  were  to  be  heard  by  a Central  Commission  and 
were  to  be  settled  in  8-15  days,  the  interested  j)arties  not  being 
legally  represented.  The  whole  j)rocedure  was  drastically  simple 
and  expeditious. 

In  Bucovina  the  decree  established  local  commissions,  as  in 
the  Old  Kingdom,  and  a Central  Commission  as  in  Bessarabia. 
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Tlie  local  commissions  comprised  two  intellectuals,  one  of  whom 
was  chosen  as  chairman  by  a drawing  of  lots,  the  mayor,  a land- 
owner,  and  two  peasants.  Final  appeals  were  heard  by  the  Central 
Agrarian  Commission  consisting  of  twenty-two  members,  among 
whom  were  three  landowners  and  six  peasants. 

In  Transylvania  local  commissions  consisted  of  a judge,  the 
official  agricultural  expert,  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  two 
peasant  delegates.  They  had  to  try  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
between  the  interested  ])arties  with  regard  both  to  the  area  to 
be  expropriated  and  the  compensation  to  be  ])aid  for  it.  The 
work  of  the  local  commissions  was  revised  by  county  com- 
missions, and  final  appeals  were  taken  to  the  Superior  Council 
for  the  Agrarian  Reform,  consisting  of  a j)resident,  a vice- 
president,  twelve  members,  and  twenty-four  assistant  members. 
Like  the  Central  Commission  in  Rucovina,  the  Transylvanian 
Superior  Council  worked  in  the  main  through  sub-committees. 
It  was  distinguished,  however,  from  the  institutions  of  appeal  in 
the  other  ]>rovinces  in  that  it  consisted  altogether  of  nominated 
members  a})pointed  by  the  Governing  Council  of  Transylvania. 
This  again  shows  how  the  various  arrangements  reflected  the 
circumstances  from  which  they  had  issued. 

The  whole  procedure  of  expropriation  was,  therefore,  in  its 
general  lines  similar  in  the  various  provinces,  and  the  organs 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  measure  were  built  upon  the 
same  principles.  In  the  Old  Kingdom  and  in  Bessarabia,  however, 
the  central  organ  for  the  application  of  the  reform  was  a State 
institution.  In  Bucovina  and  in  Transylvania  the  work  was 
])laced  in  the  hands  of  two  private  banks,  the  Regional  Bank  of 
Cernauti  and  the  Agrarian  Bank  of  Cluj.^  In  the  Old  Kingdom 
the  legislator  had  before  him  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained 
by  the  Rural  Office  established  in  1907.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
thought  useful  to  link  up  the  execution  of  the  reform  with 
a democratic  institution  known  to  the  peasantry,  namely,  the 
Central  Office  of  the  Popular  Banks  and  of  the  Peasant  Co- 

' Decree-law  for  the  creation  of  the  Agrarian  Bank  destined  to  apply  the  agrarian 
reform  in  Transylvania,  the  Banat,  and  the  Hungarian  districts  (No.  4107)  Monitorul 
Oficial  No.  125,  .September  21,  1919.  Statute  of  the  Regional  Bank  of  C'ernauH  re- 
organized for  the  application  of  the  agrarian  reform.  Monitorul  Oficial  No.  B5U, 
September  27,  1919. 
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operatives,  wliich  functioned  at  tlie  time  as  a section  of  the 
^Ministry  of  Finance.  A decree-law  transformed  it  into  an  autono- 
mous institution  attaclied  to  tlie  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
to  consist  of  five  sections:  (1)  the  Central  of  the  Popular  Banks; 
(2)  the  Central  of  Peasant  Co-operatives  of  Production  and 
Consumption;  (3)  the  Central  of  Co-operatives  of  Leasing; 
(4)  the  Land  Mortgage  Credit  Office;  (5)  the  Survey  Office.  The 
first  two  sections  were  to  continue  the  work  of  rural  co-operation, 
on  a broader  basis.  The  other  three  were  to  apply  the  agrarian 
reform. 

In  Bessarabia  the  central  organ  for  the  execution  of  the 
1‘eform  was  a State  institution  known  as  Our  Office,  to  which 
were  entrusted  the  same  functions  as  those  performed  by  the 
Central  Office  in  the  Old  Kingdom.  The  law  declared  the 
Bessarabian  institution  to  be  a branch  of  the  Central  Re-settle- 
ment Office  at  Bucarest. 

In  Bucovina  the  reform  was  jilaced  in  the  hands  of  a privi- 
leged jirivate  institution,  the  Regional  Bank,  which  was  entitled 
fo  carry  out  all  the  technical  and  financial  operations  connected 
with  the  agrarian  reform.  The  board  of  directors  included 
members  apjiointed  by  the  Minister  for  Bucovina,  and  delegates 
of  the  co-o])eratives  of  the  various  nationalities  in  the  province. 
The  Central  Government  had  a right  of  control. 

In  'i'ransylvania  the  execution  of  the  reform  was  entrusted 
to  the  newly  created  Agrarian  Bank,  in  which  the  State  partici- 
jiated  with  capital  and  also  with  representatives  on  the  board  of 
directors.  The  AgrarianBank  was  altogetheraprivate  institution 
having  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Central  Resettlement 
Office,  whereas  the  Regional  Bank  in  Bucovina  was  considered 
to  be  affiliated  to  that  office,  though  this  was  merely  a matter 
of  form. 

In  regard  to  the  institutions  entrusted  with  the  technical 
execufion  of  the  reform,  the  original  legislation  therefore  differed 
considerably  in  the  four  })rovinces.  Idle  difference  was  due  partly 
to  local  needs,  and  even  more  to  local  idiosyncrasies  and  to  the 
desire  of  the  new  provinces  to  keej)  things  in  their  own  hands. 

'I'lie  subse{}uent  laws  ])assed  in  1921  modified  only  slightly 
fhe  j)i-()cedure  of  exproj)iiation  and  the  organs  charged  with 
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carrying  it  out  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  The  law  for  the  Old  King- 
dom maintained  the  Central  Resettlement  Office  as  the  main 
authority  for  the  execution  of  the  reform.  Rut  Art.  37  of  the 
law,  as  subsequently  modified  by  another  law  published  in  the 
Momtorul  Oficial  No.  164  of  October  28,  1922,  made  certain 
important  changes  in  the  composition  and  activity  of  the 
Agrarian  Committee,  the  highest  authority  in  matters  of  agrarian 
reform.  The  membership  of  the  Committee  was  reduced  from 
eighteen  to  twelve,  six  members  forming  a quorum.  Its  president 
was  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  himself.  The  Agrarian  Committee 
was  to  sit  in  camera  without  calling  the  parties,  working  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  dossiers  referring  to  the  various  cases  brought 
before  it.  Appeals  could  be  lodged  before  the  Agrarian  Committee 
by  either  of  the  interested  parties,  as  well  as  by  the  ^Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  The  arrangement  by  which  the  Agrarian  Committee 
was  to  work  behind  closed  doors  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  great 
number  of  cases  with  which  it  had  to  deal.  Rut  it  was  severely 
criticized,  first  because  it  took  away  from  the  Committee  the 
appearance  of  being  an  ini{)artial  Court,  so  necessary  for  giving 
authority  to  decisions  which  were  bound  to  be  disliked  by  one 
side  or  the  other;  and,  secondly,  because  the  Committee  could 
not  in  such  circumstances  handle  its  work  with  a full  grasj)  of 
the  details  of  each  case,  from  an  agrarian  point  of  view,  especially 
as,  with  one  exception,  all  the  Committee’s  members  belonged 
to  the  judiciary. 

More  important  were  the  changes  made  in  the  procedure 
which  had  been  originally  devised  for  the  new  provinces.  The 
main  purpose  of  these  changes  was  to  unify  the  procedure  by 
bringing  the  whole  execution  of  the  reform  within  the  purview 
of  the  Central  Resettlement  Office.  The  institution  named  Our 
Office  was  abolished  by  the  amendment  to  the  Ressarabian  law 
published  in  the  j\IonHorul  Oficial  No.  12  of  January  18,  1921; 
and  a subsequent  amendment  published  in  No.  68  of  that  official 
journal  on  March  25,  1925  extended  the  authority  of  the 
Agrarian  Committee  to  Ressarabia  as  well.  The  Transylvanian 
law,  promulgated  on  July  30,  1921,  transfei'red  the  functions 
of  the  Agrarian  Rank  to  the  Central  Resettlement  Office,  and 
the  amendment  published  on  September  20,  1922  completely 
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modified  tlie  judicial  part  of  tlie  procedure  of  expropriation.  The 
same  thing  was  done  for  Bucovina  by  the  law  published  in  the 
Monitnml  Oficial  on  July  30,  1921,  with  the  amendment  pub- 
lished on  April  20,  1924. 

Jo  these  laws  were  gradually  added  a number  of  ordinances 
which  made  the  actual  procedure  conform  to  the  above  changes 
in  the  original  legislation. 

Section  2.  The  Resettlement 

A.  The  Disirlbution  of  Holdings.  The  resettlement  of  the 
peasants  was  arranged  in  the  new  provinces  simultaneous!}’-  with 
Ihe  details  of  the  exjiropriation.  Only  in  the  Old  Kingdom  was  it 
left  to  I’arliament  to  work  out  at  a later  stage  a detailed 
resettlement  law. 

The  jirincipal  cpiestion  which  the  re-settlement  laws  had  to 
decide  referred  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  holdings  which  the 
])casants  were  to  receive.  In  Bessarabia  it  was  decided  to  dis- 
tribute full  holdings  of  6-8  ha.,  colonization  holdings  of  8-10  ha., 
as  well  as  so-called  complementary  lots.  The  size  of  the  latter 
was  not  determined,  which  made  their  distribution  a problem  of 
peculiar  difliculty  in  the  absence  of  any  intention  to  prescribe 
at  the  same  time  the  consolidation  of  existing  peasant  holdings. 
A second  issue  which  created  considerable  discussion  in  Bessarabia 
was  the  estahlishement  of  an  order  of  jireference  among  the 
daimants  to  land.  Ultimately  the  eeonomic  point  of  view  pre- 
vailed and  the  decree-law  laid  down  the  following  order  of 
preference; 

(a)  J'hose  holdings  wei-e  to  be  completed  which  did  not 
amount  to  a minimum  of  6-8  ha. 

(/;)  I''ull  holdings  were  to  he  distributed  to  the  peasants  living 
on  Ihe  estate  and  who  had  no  land  at  all. 

(c)  k'ull  holdings  were  to  he  distributed  to  landless  jieasants 
livin'*'  wilhin  a i-adius  of  5 versts. 

o 

(d)  ('omplementary  lots  to  the  jieasants  living  within  a radius 
of  5 versts.  'Plie  jieasants  in  this  category  could  be  transferred  to 
the  third  category,  if  they  ceded  to  the  State  their  existing 
pi'operties.  J'his  was  a beginning  towards  consolidation  and  the 
only  one  attempted. 
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The  Bessarabian  law  reserved  eight  holdings  of  25  ha.  each 
for  the  creation  of  training  colleges  for  teachers,  a peasant  holding 
for  each  village  school,  two  holdings  of  7 ha.  each  for  each  regi- 
ment residing  in  the  })rovince,  to  serve  both  for  the  instruction 
of  the  soldiers  and  for  supplying  their  food,  and  35,350  ha.  for 
various  establishments  of  a general  agricultural  interest. 

The  decree-law  for  Bucovina  prescribed  the  simultaneous 
carrying  out  of  ex])ropriation  and  resettlement.  Resettlement 
was  to  begin  on  the  basis  of  individual  demands,  just  as  expropria- 
tion was  set  going  on  the  basis  of  the  landowner’s  declaration; 
the  arrangement  had  the  advantage  that  it  established  the  real 
demand  for  land  in  the  various  localities.  Like  the  Bessarabian 
decree,  it  created  three  categories  of  resettlement  lots,  but  not 
in  the  same  sizes:  full  lots  of  4-8  ha.,  colonization  lots  of  5 ha., 
and  complementary  lots  which  could  not  be  of  less  than  ^ ha., 
and  were  to  be  given  to  the  peasants  owning  less  than  4 ha. 
Eull  holdings  were  to  be  distributed  to  those  peasants  who  had 
no  land  at  all  or  to  those  who,  having  only  some  land,  were 
willing  to  cede  it  to  the  State  and  to  receive  a colonization  hold- 
ing instead.  Like  the  similar  Bessarabian  arrangement,  this  was 
a mild  atteni])t  at  consolidation.  Rural  schools  were  to  be 
endowed  with  one  holding,  and  village  priests  with  two  holdings 
each. 

In  Transylvania,  as  in  the  other  two  provinces,  the  decree-law 
foresaw  the  distribution  of  full  holdings,  of  colonization  holdings 
and  of  comj)lementary  holdings,  without  determining  their  size. 
It  declared  instead  that  the  holdings  would  be  given  in  accordance 
with  local  circumstances  and  with  the  capacity  of  the  claimants 
to  work  them. 

As  regards  the  order  of  preference  in  which  the  land  was  to 
be  distributed,  the  Transylvanian  decree  sought  to  harmonize 
the  economic  with  the  national  point  of  view.  It  thei'efore  gave 
preference  to  local  residents,  to  those  who  had  suffered  through 
the  W'ar,  to  war  invalids  ca])able  of  working  the  land  themselves. 
In  general,  those  peasants  who  had  been  mobilized  received 
])reference.  The  peasants  owning  more  than  5 cadastral  jugars 
were  not  entitled  to  receive  land  until  tlie  demands  of  all  the 
other  categories  had  been  satisfied.  Those  owning  less  than 
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5 jugars  were  to  receive  sufficient  land  to  bring  their  holdings  up 
to  that  figure.  The  decree  also  entitled  agricultural  labourers 
and  servants  to  resettlement  as  well,  though  these  had  no 
means  of  tilling  the  land. 

Ex])ro])]’iation  and  resettlement  were  to  go  hand  in  hand  in 
Transylvania,  only  as  much  land  being  taken  over  as  was 
actually  required  at  the  moment.  The  land  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  ])easants  at  once,  under  a system  of  so-called  compulsory 
leases,  the  hnal  measurement  and  resettlement  to  follow  after 
the  necessary  preliminary  work  had  been  concluded.  As  an 
exce])tion,  however,  the  Transylvanian  decree  permitted  the 
immediate  division  and  distribution  of  land  where  the  two 
interested  parties  could  reach  a direct  agreement  (Art.  18), 
without  any  further  expert  advice  and  decision.  The  titles  of 
the  i-esettled  peasants  were  to  be  inscribed  in  the  ground  books 
which  already  existed  in  Hungary  before  the  ^yar. 

d'he  decree-law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  did  not  concern  itself 
with  resettlement,  unless  one  excepts  a general  indication  as  to 
the  order  of  j)reference  to  be  followed,  contained  in  Art.  38: 

‘ The  village  associations  shall  include  within  the  limits  of  the  estate 
the  ])casant  cultivators  who  do  not  possess  sufficient  land  of  their  own, 
])refercnce  being  given  to  those  w'ho  have  taken  part  in  the  War  and  to 
their  successors.  Those  guilty  of  desertion  or  of  insubordination  during 
the  War  shall  be  excluded  from  these  associations.’ 

The  1921  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  devoted  its  whole  second 
])art  to  the  arrangements  for  the  resettlement  of  the  peasants. 
Art.  78  determined  the  following  order  of  preference:  {a)  those 
mobilized  in  the  War  1916-19;  {b)  those  mobilized  in  the  war  of 
1913;  (c)  war  widows,  for  their  children;  (d)  small  cultivators 
without  land;  (c)  cultivators  owning  less  than  5 ha. ; and  (/)  war 
orj)hans.  'Hie  next  article  laid  down  a second  order  of  preference 
for  those  falling  within  one  and  the  same  category:  {a)  war 
invalids ; (/;)  peasants  who  had  jn-eviously  laboured  on  the  estate ; 
{(•)  ])easants  who  had  their  own  stock  and  a settled  farm  ; {d)  those 
having  more  children  and  (c)  those  older  in  years.  If  the  available 
area  were  to  be  insufficient  for  all  those  within  a category  who 
fullilled  the  same  condilions.  the  distribution  was  to  be  settled 
by  drawing  lots  (.\rt.  80).  'khe  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  recog- 
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nized  in  addition  a large  number  of  rural  inhabitants  as  being 
entitled  to  receive  land,  namely:  priests,  teachers,  and  all  lesser 
officials  residing  in  rural  communes,  the  holders  of  agricultural 
degrees  of  whatever  kind,  on  condition  that  all  these  should 
reside  on  the  land  and  cultivate  their  holdings.  Artisans  like 
carpenters,  tailors,  blacksmiths,  fiddlers,  etc.  who  had  not 
previously  occuj)ied  themselves  with  agriculture,  publicans  and 
merchants,  as  well  as  any  inhabitants  who  used  to  own  land  but 
had  sold  it,  were  not  entitled  to  be  resettled  until  the  claims  of 
all  tlie  other  categories  had  been  satisfied  (Art.  84*).  Invalid 
officers  received  preference  for  ordinary  holdings  of  5 ha. ; they 
could  receive  as  much  as  25  ha.  in  colonization  regions  after  the 
resettlement  of  the  peasants  had  been  finished,  on  condition 
that  they  cultivated  the  land  themselves  (Art.  85). 

^Vhere  there  was  not  enough  land  to  go  round,  some  of  the 
peasants  were  to  be  settled  in  the  colonization  regions,  the  choice 
of  those  who  were  to  go  being  made,  if  possible,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment or  otherwise  by  the  local  committees.  On  the  larger  hold- 
ings formed  on  the  expropriated  area  there  were  to  be  established 
model  farms  for  the  benefit  of  holders  of  agricultural  degrees  and 
of  invalid  officers  who  undertook  to  cultivate  the  land  in  accor- 
dance with  conditions  imposed  by  the  Central  Resettlement 
Office  (Art.  88).  From  any  surplus  land  remaining  after  the 
work  of  resettlement  under  the  above  conditions  had  been 
finished  a second  holding  could  be  sold  after  the  passing  of 
a period  of  three  years  to  those  who  had  already  received  one  on 
the  strength  of  the  agrarian  reform.  Preference  was  to  be  given 
to  those  peasants  who  possessed  stock,  who  had  a larger  family, 
and  who  ])aid  a greater  part  of  the  cost  in  advance  (Art.  89). 

The  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  went  farther  than  any  of  the 
others  in  allowing  other  categories  of  rural  inhabitants,  besides 
])easants,  a claim  to  land.  Whereas  the  original  decree  had, 
indeed,  sj)oken  of  ‘peasant  cultivators’,  the  resettlement  law 
widened  the  expression  to  ‘ Rumanian  inhabitants  who  cultivate 
the  land’.  A law  of  March  15,  1927  increased  still  further  the 
number  of  non-])easant  claimants  to  land  by  allowing  holdings 
of  25  jugars  in  Transylvania  and  of  25  ha.  in  the  Old  Kingdom, 
Bessarabia,  and  Bucovina,  to  officers  decorated  with  the  order 
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of  JMiliaiu  the  Brave,  the  highest  Rumanian  military  decoration. 
Later  still,  holdings  in  Bessarabia  were  attributed  to  the  former 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Land,  the  ad  hoc  Bessarabian 
Assembly  which  had  proclaimed  the  union  with  Rumania;  and 
landowners  whose  daughters  married  officers  of  the  Rumanian 
army  were  allowed  to  retain  an  additional  quota  beyond  the 
general  maximum  of  100  ha.  These  arrangements  have  been 
severely  criticized  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  they  gave  to  non-cultivators  land  for  which  its 
previous  owners  had  received  merely  a nominal  compensation. 

B.  The  ]\Iechanism  of  Resettlement.  In  the  Old  Kingdom 
the  law  fixed  the  size  of  the  full  resettlement  holdings  at  5 ha. 
and  of  the  colonization  holdings  at  7 ha.,  besides  building  lots 
and  communal  grazings.  In  addition,  of  course,  there  were  to  be 
distributed  complementary  lots,  which  could  not  be  smaller  than 
J ha.,  to  })easants  owning  less  than  5 ha.,  after  taking  into  account 
the  land  which  they  were  likely  to  inherit  in  a direct  line  (Art.  92). 
Village  artisans  who  occupied  themselves  with  agriculture  as  well 
were  entitled  merely  to  a building  lot  and  up  to  1 ha.  arable  land. 
Building  lots  were  to  be  of  1,000-3,000  sq.  m.  and  were  not 
included  in  the  extent  of  the  holdings. 

Buildings  found  on  the  expropriated  land  were  preferably  to 
be  sold  to  the  commnnal  or  county  authorities  or  to  the  peasant 
co-oj)eratives  (Art.  101). 

As  an  exception  to  the  general  trend  of  the  agrarian  legisla- 
tion, Art.  102  allowed  the  creation  of  10  ha.  holdings  in  the 
mountainous  and  hilly  regions,  as  well  as  in  those  with  a dense 
j)oj)ulation,  and  of  fai'ins  of  50  ha.  in  the  other  regions.  A decision 
of  the  Agi-arian  Committee  was  required  to  that  end.  These  lots 
could  include  buildings  found  on  the  expropriated  land.  Their 
total  extent  could  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  the  area  expropriated. 

In  each  commune  a list  of  those  entitled  to  receive  land  was 
drawn  \q)  by  a committee  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  priest, 
the  head  master,  and  four  j)casant  delegates.  Appeals  were 
judged  by  a district  committee  which  included  the  local  magis- 
trate and  an  agricultural  expert  as  delegate  of  the  Central 
Resettlement  Office.  In  both  cases,  decisions  were  taken  by 
a majority  \x)te  (Art.  104).  'hhe  whole  j)rocedure  was  made  as 
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expeditious  as  possible,  the  period  of  appeal  from  decisions  of 
the  local  committees  being  of  fifteen  days,  and  decisions  of  the 
district  committees  having  to  be  given  within  twenty  days. 
Appeals  were  allowed  from  the  district  committees  to  the  Agra- 
rian Committee. 

The  actual  division  and  distribution  of  the  holdings  was 
carried  out  l)y  the  organs  of  the  Central  Re-settlement  Office. 
Before  this  parcellation  the  Agrarian  Committee  had  to  reserve 
from  the  expro})riated  area:  («)  the  land  necessary  for  general 
public  and  educational  interests;  (b)  land  for  the  creation  or 
completion  of  village  grazings;  (c)  the  land  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  new  villages  or  for  the  widening  of  existing 
villages,  for  roads,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  afforestation  in  the  coloniza- 
tion regions  or  on  land  unfit  for  cultivation  or  grazing  (Art.  111). 
If  the  creation  of  those  reserves  reduced  the  area  available  for 
resettlement,  the  number  of  the  holdings  to  be  distributed  was 
to  be  restricted  in  the  same  proportion. 

C.  Communal  Grazings  and  Woodlands.  (1)  Grazings.  The 
conce})tion  which  in  the  j)ast  had  generally  animated  the  Ruma- 
nian legislator,  under  the  impression  created  by  the  profitable 
development  of  corn-growing,  was  that  any  land  taken  away  from 
the  cultivation  of  cereals  was  an  economic  retrogression.  In  the 
discussions  of  the  Jassy  reform  one  could  discern  the  persistence 
of  that  outlook,  and  the  text  of  the  reform  itself  contemplated 
the  re-settlement  of  the  peasants  only  on  arable  land,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  agricultural  standard  of  the  country.  Likewise, 
the  decree-law  of  December  1918  provided  for  the  distribution 
of  arable  land,  but  made  no  mention  of  grazings.  In  the 
mountainous  regions,  where  corn-growing  was  not  possible,  it 
was  allowed  by  Art.  17  of  the  decree  to  expropriate  land  for 
grazing  and  pasture ; but  that  obviously  was  not  looked  upon  as 
economically  necessary,  but  merely  as  a way  of  compensating 
the  peasants  of  those  regions  for  not  receiving  proper  agricultural 
land.  And  in  consequence  a circular,  issued  on  April  25,  1919, 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  interpreted  Art.  17  as  meaning 
that  expro])i’iation  could  in  no  case  be  applied  to  properties  of 
less  than  100  ha.,  which  was  the  general  minimum  laid  down  by 
the  law. 
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In  the  following  year  M.  Garoflid  had  to  give  way  to  the 
])easants’  insistent  demand  for  grazing  and  to  enact  a special 
law,  jniblished  in  the  Monitond  Oficial  No.  138  of  September  27, 
1920.  Those  who  had  insisted  on  the  need  fpr  such  a measure 
pointed  out  that  it  was  more  useful  to  create  grazing  for  a whole 
village  than  individual  holdings  for  7-8  peasants.  The  whole 
progress  of  cattle-breeding  depended  on  them.  If  the  breeding- 
stations  which  the  reforms  wanted  to  encourage  were  to  stimulate 
by  their  exam])le,  and  not  merely  to  cause  envy,  they  had  to 
exist  side  by  side  with  village  grazings.  ^Vithout  such  common 
lands  the  (leveloj)ment  of  fodder  crops  was  not  possible:  they 
coidd  not  be  grown  on  the  scattered  peasant  fields,  which  were 
not  fenced  in  to  ]u-otect  the  crops  from  the  inroads  of  animals. 
Just  in  the  higher  regions,  where  the  keeping  of  cattle  played 
a more  imj)ortant  part  than  cultivation  in  the  peasant  economy, 
most  of  the  communes  did  not  possess  village  grazings.  The 
1920  law  allowed  in  the  mountainous  districts  the  expropriation 
of  land  even  below  the  limit  of  100  ha.  for  the  creation  of  com- 
munal grazings  and  extended  that  j)rovision  to  the  hill  region  as 
well.  Its  j)urpose  was  said  to  be  the  completion  of  the  peasant 
economy  by  enabling  peasant  cultivators  to  keep  two  oxen  and 
a cow  in  the  lowlands  and  in  the  hills;  and  in  the  mountains, 
where  rearing  cattle  was  the  peasants’  main  occupation,  five 
large  animals,  in  addition  to  what  they  could  graze  on  the  Alpine 
])astures.  This  special  law  was  regarded  in  part  as  merely  re- 
ediling  the  ])rovisions,  concerning  communal  grazings,  of  the  law 
on  agricultural  contracts  of  1908,  as  it  affected  in  the  first  place 
1 hose  landowners  who  had  at  that  time  failed  to  give  from  their 
estates  the  area  required  for  communal  grazings.  Art.  12  allowed 
Ihe  ex])i’oj)riation  even  of  forests  if  the  purpose  of  the  law  could 
not  be  achieved  otherwise. 

The  critics  of  this  law  complained  of  the  many  exceptions 
which  confused  its  provisions,  and  that  this  was  made  worse  by 
the  unsym])athetic  inteipretation  given  to  its  texts  by  the 
authorities  concerned.  Art.  13,  for  instance,  indicated  that  the 
area  to  be  ex})io])riated  was  to  be  calculated  either  by  taking  the 
numl)er  of  the  heads  of  families  in  each  commune,  and  allowing 
three  large  animals  in  ihe  hills  and  six  large  animals  in  the 
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mountains  for  each  household;  or,  alternatively,  by  taking  the 
actual  number  of  animals  and  allowing  for  three  heads  of  cattle 
1 ha,  in  the  hills  and  2 ha.  in  the  mountains.  Subsequent 
instructions  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Agriculture  decreed  that  only  the 
second  criterion  was  to  be  used,  though  the  effect  of  the  War  had 
evidently  been  to  reduce  the  existing  number  of  animals  below 
the  pre-war  level.  A second  circidar  instructed  the  officials  con- 
cerned with  the  application  of  the  law  to  take  into  account  not 
the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a commune,  but  only 
those  who  had  been  inscribed  in  the  resettlement  lists.  This 
was  clearly  in  direct  conflict  with  the  text  of  the  law.  It  gave 
insufficient  grazing  even  for  the  existing  inhabitants  of  a com- 
mune, as  M.  Mihalache  complained  (speech  on  June  29,  1921), 
instead  of  being  far-sighted  enough  to  leave  a margin  for  new- 
comers among  the  peasant  cultivators. 

'riie  1921  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  further  extended  the 
jH'ovision  for  communal  grazings  by  its  Art.  23.  It  allowed  the 
expro])riation  in  the  mountains  of  land  fit  only  for  grazing  or  hay 
down  to  a limit  of  25  ha.  In  the  mountains  and  in  the  hills  tlie 
expropriation  was  further  permitted  of  clearings  of  less  than 
20  and  of  10  ha.,  as  well  as  of  the  intermediary  surface  if  there 
should  be  two  or  more  such  clearings  at  a maximum  distance 
of  200  metres  from  each  other.  Finally,  the  said  article  suggested 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  expropriable  property,  the  peasants 
might  create  from  their  own  holdings  a communal  grazing,  if  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  agreed  to  do  so. 

In  Bessarabia  the  decree-law  provided  for  the  completion  of 
communal  grazings  at  the  same  time  as  the  distribution  of  indi- 
vidual holdings  to  the  peasants,  the  Bessarabian  legislator  show- 
ing much  understanding  of  the  important  role  which  grazings 
]jlay  in  a country  of  peasant  cultivators.  Transylvania  and 
Bucovina  were  on  the  whole  already  provided  with  communal 
grazings  before  the  present  reform.  Art.  24  of  the  Transylvanian 
law  permitted  the  expropriation  of  existing  communal  grazings 
in  so  far  as  they  were  in  excess  of  the  normal  needs  of  the  villagers. 
Grazings  were  to  be  created  or  completed  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  households;  Art.  26  allowing  for  each  household  uj) 
to  10  jugars  in  the  mountains,  5 in  the  highland  districts,  and 
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lip  to  2 in  the  lowlands.  Where  cattle-breeding  was  the  main 
occujiation  of  the  villagers  the  law'  allow'ed  up  to  22  jugars  in  the 
mountains  and  up  to  10  in  the  highland  districts. 

(2)  Forests.  In  the  Rumanian  provinces,  as  elsewhere, 
forests  had  originally  been  communal  property  from  which  the 
inliabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  had  satisfied  their  needs 
for  fuel  and  building  material.  The  first  measure  to  restrict  these 
communal  rights  to  the  equal  use  of  the  available  timber  w'as 
a decree  of  iMoruzi,  of  November  28,  1792,  confirmed  two  years 
later  by  Mihaiu  Sutzu.  On  the  pretext  that  the  peasants  w'ere 
destroying  the  forests,  the  boiars  demanded,  and  the  Prince 
granted,  that  they  should  have  ‘ the  right  to  guard  and  to  protect  ’ 
young  forests  and  plantations,  and  they  were  also  allowed  the 
sole  right  of  keeping  sheep  and  pigs  in  them,  a right  w'hich  they 
were  entitled  to  sell.  The  peasants  w'ere  allowed  to  take  freely 
only:  {a)  dead  wood  from  any  forest;  {b)  wood  for  fuel  from  any- 
w'here  except  from  jilantations  and  young  timber;  (c)  any 
building  timber  for  the  needs  of  their  own  household;  {d)  and, 
finally,  fimber  of  any  kind  and  from  any  forest  for  sale,  as  long 
as  they  gave  the  landlord  a tithe  of  one  in  ten,  as  they  gave  the 
landlords  in  the  lowlands  from  corn  and  hay.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  landlords  w'ere  only  granted  the  title  of  protectors  over  the 
forests  on  behalf  of  the  State,  w'ith  certain  privileges  in  return, 
and  that  the  peasant  rights,  though  restricted,  were  still 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  their  needs  in  w'ood  for  building  and 
fuel. 

These  rights  w'ere  reduced  almost  to  nothing  by  the  Organic 
Statutes  of  1829,  w'hich  transformed  the  landlords  from  guardians 
into  j)ro])rietors  of  the  forests.  Art.  129  of  the  Moldavian  Statute 
declared  that  ‘ the  landow'uer  alone  . . . has  the  right  to  the  use  of 
mills,  ])onds,  forests  and  such  things’.  It  w'as  the  only  mention 
of  forests  in  the  Moldavian  Statute,  and  it  summarily  swept  aw'ay 
all  the  ancient  peasant  rights  to  the  use  of  timber.  An  almost 
identical  text  was  contained  in  Art.  146  of  the  Muntenian 
Statute.  Some  of  the  peasant  rights  were,  however,  maintained 
in  .A.rt.  140,  which  said  that  on  those  estates  which  had  forests 
tlie  landowners  should  allow  the  serfs  ‘to  take  wood  for  fuel  from 
tlie  woods  and  copses  which  he  himself  will  indicate  and  solely 
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for  their  own  indispensable  needs,  in  the  way  in  wliich  this  has 
been  done  hitherto’. 

Dnrino-  tlie  short  wave  of  reform  wliich  preceded  the  Indepen- 
dence, the  peasant  rights  to  wood  were  restored  by  the  iMoldavian 
law  of  Mihaiii  Sturdza,  in  1844,  and  by  the  iMuntenian  law  of  Barbu 
Stirbey,  in  1851.  Both  allowed  the  peasants  to  take  dead  wood 
for  fuel,  and  any  kind  of  timber  for  building  and  working  from 
tlie  ])laces  indicated  by  the  landlords,  against  a yearly  jiayment 
of  6 lei  ])er  household.  These  renewed  privileges  did  not  survive 
the  great  reform  of  18G4.  Art.  9 of  the  rural  law  declared  that 
‘the  right  possessed  by  the  Moldavian  peasants  to  the  use  of 
timber,  according  to  Art.  44  of  the  Mountain  Law  . . . and  by 
tliose  on  the  Muntenian  estates  in  virtue  of  Art.  140  of  the  law 
of  April  23,  1851,  shall  be  secured  to  them  undiminished  for  the 
future.  After  fifteen  years  the  landowners  shall  be  entitled  to 
demand  the  freeing  of  the  forests  from  this  servitude  by  friendly 
agreement  or  by  decision  of  the  Courts.  ’ It  is  generally  admitted 
tliat  after  the  reform  the  peasants  were  denied  all  rights  to 
timber,  nor  was  any  measure  passed  during  the  prescribed  period 
of  fifteen  years  to  regulate  the  peasant  rights  to  wood.  On  the 
contrary,  a new  Forestry  Code  went  beyond  even  the  Organic 
Statutes  and  completely  stopped  the  peasants’  access  to  wood, 
thus  finally  abrogating  a right  which  had  persisted  through 
centuries  of  foreign  domination. 

Neither  the  decree-law  of  1919  nor  the  law  of  1921  made  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  this  old  wrong  and  with  the  needs  of  the 
peasants  for  timber,  especially  under  the  circumstances  created 
by  the  agraiian  reform.  The  Peasant  Party  alone  pressed  this 
question  and  pledged  itself  to  create  communal  woodlands  in 
addition  to  communal  grazings  when  it  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so. 

Tlie  more  radical  Bessarabian  reform  ex}iropriated  all  forests 
and  woodlands,  whenever  the  State  should  find  it  financially 
})ossible  to  take  tliem  over  (Art.  11).  The  Transylvanian  decree 
likewise  allowed  the  expropriation  of  forests  and  woodlands 
wherever  this  should  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  economic  interest 
of  the  jiopulation.  It  permitted  even  the  cutting  down  of  forests 
when  this  should  be  demanded  by  a general  economic  interest. 
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From  tlie  laws  passed  in  1921,  the  Transylvanian  law  was  the 
only  one  to  concern  itself  with  the  expropriation  of  forests,  in  its 
Chapter  HI,  entitled  ‘Communal  Woodlands’.  Articles  32-7  of 
the  law  dealt  with  the  means  for  the  creation  or  completion  of 
communal  woodlands,  takinf?  for  this  pui’pose  first  the  woodlands 
available  on  those  estates  which  had  been  ex{)iopriated  in  full. 
Where  this  did  not  suffice,  the  law  ])ermitted  the  expropriation 
of  forests  belonging  to  institutions  and  to  private  individuals 
down  to  100  cadastral  jugars  in  the  lowlands  and  to  200  in  the 
mountains.  Finally,  the  law  allowed  the  expropriation,  in  case 
of  need,  of  communal  forests  or  of  forest  ])roperties  with  a com- 
munal character,  when  their  area  exceeded  the  limit  laid  down 
in  the  law  (3-5  cadastral  jugars  j)er  household,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  agricultural  character  of  the  region). 

The  neglect  of  this  problem  by  the  agrarian  laws  for  the  other 
three  ]>arts  of  the  country  was  made  good  by  a provision  intro- 
duced in  Art.  132  of  the  new  Constitution  promulgated  on 
March  29,  1923,  which  decreed  the  expropriation  of  forests  in 
the  rest  of  the  country.  For  the  carrying  out  of  this  constitutional 
provision  a ‘ Law  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  normal  requirements 
in  timber  for  fuel  and  building  of  the  rural  population  in  the  Old 
Kingdom,  Bessarabia,  and  Bucovina’  was  passed  in  1924,  as 
published  in  the  iSIonitornl  Oficial  No.  140  of  July  1,  1924.  The 
law  consisted  of  seven  chaj)ters  and  nineteen  articles.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  communal  woodlands  on  the  basis 
of  3,000  sq.  m.  pei'  household  in  the  lowlands,  5,000  sq.  m. 
in  the  hills  and  1 ha.  in  the  mountains.  The  State  was 
obliged  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  population  the  timber 
which  it  ])ossessed  within  a radius  of  20  km.  from  the  centre 
of  the  commune.  Wdiere  such  State  forests  did  not  exist,  or 
were  required  foi'  some  general  public  interest,  the  law  allowed 
the  exproj)riation  of  forests  belonging  to  public  or  private 
institutions  and  situated  likewise  within  a radius  of  20  km.  from 
t he  centre  of  the  communes.  And  when  that,  too,  did  not  suffice, 
private  forests  situated  within  that  radius  could  be  expropriated 
as  well.  Institutions  and  private  owners  were  allowed  to  retain 
at  least  100  ha.  The  expropriation  was  made  in  favour  of  the 
State. 
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The  exploitation  of  such  communal  woodlands  was  to  be 
made  under  the  control  of  the  State,  preferably  through  peasant 
co-operatives.  Wood  for  fuel  and  for  building  was  to  be  sold  by 
tlie  State  to  the  peasants  at  prices  fixed  in  a yearly  tariff,  which 
was  to  be  the  same  for  State  forests  and  for  expropriated  forests. 

Chapter  VI  of  this  special  law  dealt  with  the  administi’ation 
of  communal  forests  in  Transylvania,  as  well  as  with  that  of 
communal  and  co-o])erative  forests  in  Bucovina. 

I).  Colomzatioii.  All  the  four  decrees-law  contemplated  the 
settlement  in  undeveloj)ed  regions  of  peasants  who  had  no  land 
at  all  and  of  those  who  had  insufficient  land  and  were  willing  to 
exchange  it  for  a full  holding  elsewhere. 

In  the  Old  Kingdom  colonization  was  dealt  with  in  detail  in 
Chapter  XV,  Articles  114-19,  of  the  law  of  1921.  It  entrusted 
the  whole  work  of  colonization  to  the  Central  Resettlement 
Office,  which  was  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  creation  of 
new  villages  or  for  the  enlargement  of  existing  villages.  The  law 
foresaw  the  granting  of  colonization  holdings  ‘ up  to  7 ha.  ’.  This 
meant  that  they  could  be  of  only  5 or  6 ha.,  and  the  arrangement 
was  severely  criticized,  the  Peasant  Party  insisting  that  the 
more  capable  peasants  would  either  not  agree  to  be  settled  in 
a new  region  on  5 ha.  or  would  be  unable  to  make  good  on  such 
a holding.  These  undeveloped  regions  generally  had  remained 
so  because  of  their  less  fertile  soil.  Hence  the  Peasant  Party 
advocated  the  granting  of  colonization  holdings  of  10-25  ha., 
according  to  the  size  of  the  household  and  to  the  equipment  it 
possessed,  and  this  was  to  be  exclusive  of  communal  grazings. 

For  the  assistance  of  the  new  settlers,  the  Central  Resettle- 
ment Office  was  to  establish  depots  of  building  materials,  imple- 
ments, and  seed ; it  was  to  grant  credits  and  to  execute  the  techni- 
cal works  necessary.  Likewise  it  was  to  sup})ly  plans  for  rural 
buildings  and  estimates  of  their  cost,  eventually  giving  assistance 
for  their  execution.  The  sums  required  for  the  establishment  of 
such  smallholdings  were  to  be  advanced  by  the  State,  half  of  the 
expenses  remaining  to  be  paid  by  the  colonists  within  a period 
of  forty  years,  which  was  to  begin  to  run  five  years  after  their 
settlement ; the  other  half  was  to  remain  a charge  of  the  State. 
For  the  rest,  the  general  provisions  of  the  law,  in  so  far  as  they 
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were  not  in  conflict  with  the  articles  of  this  special  chapter, 
applied  to  colonization  as  well. 

The  Ifessarahian  decree-law  also  made  provision  for  coloniza- 
tion. After  a discussion  as  to  the  best  way  of  establishing  such 
settlements,  preference  was  given  to  the  creation  of  whole 
villages,  rather  than  of  isolated  farms,  as  being  more  in  keeping 
with  the  customs  of  the  Rumanian  people,  as  well  as  with  the 
cultural  and  administrative  needs  of  the  moment. 

Section  3.  The  Problem  of  Compensation 

In  the  discussion  of  the  agrarian  reform,  the  problem  of 
comjiensation  played  a prominent  role.  Ajiart  from  political 
conditions,  the  economic  position  of  landowners  towards  the  end 
of  the  War — when  the  shortage  of  labour,  of  live  stock,  and  of 
implements  became  acute — caused  most  of  them  to  resign  them- 
selves willingly  to  the  necessity  of  giving  up  their  land.  If  they 
showed  any  resistance,  it  was  merely  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  as 
large  a jirice  as  jiossible  for  it.  The  Constitution  said  that  the 
jirice  was  to  be  fair  and  jiaid  in  advance,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
fixed  by  the  judiciary.  But  in  this  respect  opinion  varied  greatly, 
and  perhaps  nothing  shows  the  change  in  the  jiolitical  back- 
ground so  clearly  as  a comparison  between  the  ideas  which  the 
rulers  of  Rumania  had  in  their  minds  with  regard  to  compensa- 
tion before  the  M ar  and  the  actual  arrangements  they  made  in 
1917. 

^V1  len  in  1914  M.  Vintila  Bratianu  advocated  the  expropria- 
f ion  of  1,2()0,()()0  ha.,  he  meant  the  jieasants  to  pay  for  the  land 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  lei  ]>er  ha.  (i.e.  about  £40  in  gold  values). 
Similarly,  i\I.  Take  lonescu  only  accejited  the  idea  of  expropria- 
tion in  1914  on  condition  that  the  landowners  should  be  paid  in 
cash,  i.  e.  in  gold.  As  the  total  cost  would  have  amounted  to  some 
three  milliard  gold  lei,  that  condition  made  the  reform  impracti- 
cable. Aftei’  the  outbreak  of  the  War  M.  Take  lonescu  ajiparently 
agreed  to  the  arrangement  by  which  the  expropriated  owners 
were  to  be  paid  in  State  bonds. 

Dining  that  short  interval  the  whole  attitude  of  jiublic 
opinion  towards  jMoiierty  altered  rajiidly.  Everywhere  the  State 
had  felt  itself  ent  it  led  to  take  what  it  needed  from  the  jiossessions 
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of  its  citizens  for  the  pursuit  of  the  War ; and  in  the  degree  in 
which  that  need  caused  it  to  make  greater  demands  on  the  mass 
of  its  subjects,  the  mass  acquired  a proportionate  claim  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  State.  If  the  right  of  the  State  to  create  taxes 
for  the  levelling  of  private  wealth  was  tacitly  accepted  all  round, 
how  much  more  was  it  in  its  right  to  take  over  part  of  the  wealth 
in  land  from  a few  of  its  citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  thereby 
social  and  economic  jiroblems  on  which  the  very  existence  of  the 
State  perhaps  depended?  The  form  of  that  imj)osition  was  dic- 
tated by  the  nature  of  the  problem.  The  mere  reduction  of 
latifundiary  land  property  could  have  been  achieved  by  a pro- 
gressive land  tax.  In  that  case,  however,  there  would  have  been 
no  assurance  that  the  land  would  be  acquired  by  the  peasants. 
As  this  was  the  very  aim  of  the  reform,  for  social  even  more  than 
for  economic  reasons,  expropriation  asserted  itself  as  the  only 
means  of  attaining  that  end. 

If  the  reform  was  in  the  first  place  a measure  for  the  assis- 
tance of  a vanquished  social  class,  then  the  main  point  which 
required  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  fixing  the  compensation  was  that 
it  should  be  just  for  the  peasants.^  What  was  socially  just  in  this 
case  a})peared  economically  wise.  The  nature  of  the  compensa- 
tion was  bound  to  have  a determining  effect  on  the  success  of  the 
new  peasant  proprietors  to  be  settled  on  the  expropriated  land. 
For  a number  of  reasons  the  price  of  land  at  the  time  of  the  reform 
was  exceedingly  high,  in  relation  to  the  exceptionally  high  {)rice 
of  agricultural  produce  at  the  end  of  the  War.  If  comjiensation 
were  to  have  been  paid  in  accordance  with  that  price,  the  land 
would  have  been  acquired  by  the  peasants  on  conditions  that 
must  have  become  oppressive  when  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  began  to  fall.  The  new  smallholders  would  in  such 
circumstances  have  become  bonded  to  the  State,  and  the 
annuities  would  have  swallowed  the  whole  net  j)rofit  of  their 
cultivation.  It  was  essential,  therefore,  so  to  fix  the  price  that 
its  payment  should  fall  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  new 
peasant  j^roprietors.  The  legislator  had  two  alternatives  before 
him : either  to  fix  the  price  very  low,  or  to  make  the  State  take 

^ See  a characteristic  discussion  of  this  issue  by  Dr.  G.  X.  Leon  in  the  Neamul 
limndnesc,  June  23  and  24,  1917. 
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part  of  it  upon  itself.  Tlie  arrangements  adopted  in  the  Ruma- 
nian reform  were  in  fact  based  upon  botli  those  possibilities. 

The  im])osition  of  a tax  on  capital,  which  in  the  case  of  land 
property  would  inevitably  have  taken  the  form  of  a transfer  of 
])art  of  the  j)roperty  to  the  State,  was  discussed  in  the  War  period 
in  most  of  the  belligerent  countries.  In  Rumania  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  1917  and  the  subsequent  decrees-law 
which  realized  the  reform  contemjilated  no  connexion  whatever 
between  the  agrarian  problem  and  the  financial  problem.  The 
agrarian  reform  im])osed  itself  quite  apart  from  any  financial  need 
of  f he  State;  in  fact,  it  was  clear  from  the  beginning  that  the  State 
would  have  to  bear  some  of  the  cost  of  the  reform.  Hence  the 
needs  of  the  peasants  coincided  on  that  point  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  State.  The  jiroblem  resolved  itself,  therefore,  into  finding 
a method  which  should  take  account  of  those  imj)ecuniary 
circumstances  of  both  State  and  peasants,  while  basing  compensa- 
tion on  a criterion  that  would  be  as  fair  as  jiossible  and  generally 
apj)licable.  The  market  value  of  land  did  not  offer  reliable 
guidance  because  of  the  speculative  and  social  elements  which 
entered  in  its  formation;  nor  did  the  rental  value  of  land, 
especially  in  Rumania,  where,  at  any  rate  before  1907,  it  rose 
above  the  value  of  the  revenue  that  could  be  obtained  under 
normal  conditions  from  the  respective  estates.  Those  cases  in 
which  landowmers  or  tenants  invested  ])art  of  the  realized  profits 
in  improvements,  which  would  at  least  have  maintained  if  not 
increased  the  real  value  of  the  land,  were  very  rare  indeed ; so 
that  the  annual  profits  were  generally  higher  than  would  nor- 
mally be  achieved  by  the  use  of  the  insti  ument  of  production 
and  the  activity  of  the  entrepreneur.  These  circumstances 
likewise  made  it  difficult  to  base  the  estimate  on  a third  possible 
foi'inula,  on  the  German  theory  of  ‘utilization  value’,  meaning 
the  value  that  could  be  obtained  by  using  the  object  properly, 
d’he  only  way  to  aj)proach  as  near  as  ])ossible  to  reality  in 
Rumania  was  to  base  the  size  of  the  compensation  on  the  net 
value  of  production. 

All  theoiy,  however,  went  by  the  board  in  the  summer  of 
1917.  ('ircumstances  were  such  that  the  State  could  not  demand 
much  from  Ihe  j)easants  and  could  offer  very  little  itself  to 
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tlie  landowners.  Speaking  in  the  Chamljer,  M.  Take  lonescii 
addressed  an  apjieal  to  the  landowners  to  bear  well  in  mind  the 
nature  of  the  vote  that  was  being  asked  of  them: 

‘That  is  wliy,  since  August  1911,  I liave  been  saying  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  pay  in  cash,  and  therefore  that  our  expropriation 
will  have  the  character  also  of  a spoliation,  of  a confiscation — if  you  like 
— of  a reduction  of  wealth.  That  is  the  truth  about  the  expropriation 
which  we  are  jii-oposing  to  yon.  It  is  as  well  that  when  voting  upon  the 
measure  which  we  are  submitting  to  you,  the  landowners  should  know 
that  they  are  voting  not  merely  for  a transformation  of  values,  but  at 
the  same  time  for  a reduction  of  values.’ 

A.  The  Expropriation  Price.  Even  so,  the  fixing  of  the 
compensation  proved  a thorny  jiroblem,  especially  in  the  Old 
Kingdom,  where  the  jirice  of  land,  as  well  as  its  revenue,  ^■aried 
greatly  from  region  to  region  and  from  year  to  year.  Scientific 
inquiries  on  the  various  factors  determining  the  value  of  land  did 
not  exist.  There  was  no  map  of  the  country’s  rural  economy  in 
relation  to  its  geology,  or  of  the  soil’s  fertility.  In  consequence,  the 
authors  of  the  decree-law  were  forced  to  give  an  elastic  construc- 
tion to  the  text  of  Art.  18,  which  indicated  the  ways  and  means 
for  estimating  the  value  of  the  land,  allowing  almost  any  factor 
to  be  taken  into  account  for  that  purpose — sale  price,  regional 
rental,  estimates  made  by  credit  institutions,  the  net  revenue 
j)er  ha.,  expert  estimates  of  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  land  tax, 
&c.,  &c.  The  only  settled  indication  was  that  the  price  to  be 
fixed  was  in  no  case  to  be  higher  than  twenty  times  the  regional 
rental  fixed  in  1916  for  arable  land,  and  fifteen  times  for  grazing 
(the  original  draft  having  taken  the  rental  fixed  in  1907,  which, 
of  course,  would  have  been  lower).  But  the  division  of  the 
country  into  regions  and  the  fixing  of  the  regional  rental  by  the 
Superior  Agricultural  Council  had  not  followed  a unitary  and 
scientific  method.  Local  circumstances,  especially  the  relations 
between  landowners  and  peasants,  frequently  caused  estates  of 
a similar  nature  and  quality  to  be  classified  in  different  categories. 
A Memorandum  of  the  Moldavian  Landowners,  published  in 
1 920,  asserted  that  no  landowner  had  ever  let  land  to  the  peasants 
at  the  fixed  regional  rent,  except  in  return  for  labour,  the  price 
of  which  was  likewise  fixed  regionally.  Before  1907  the  land  was 
given  to  the  ]>easants  in  return  for  labour.  The  reform  law  of 
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that  year  demanded  two  separate  contracts  for  labour  and  for 
land,  with  values  calculated  in  money.  When  the  contracts  were 
signed  in  the  autumn,  the  rates  for  labour  were  85-40  per  cent, 
lower  than  when  the  labour  was  actually  performed,  and  the 
rental  was  fixed  accordingly  low.  The  Commissions  which  fixed 
those  rates  did  not  concern  themselves  with  tlie  actual  value  of 
the  land,  but  merely  with  the  relation  between  price  of  land  and 
cost  of  labour,  on  the  basis  of  the  exchange  that  had  been 
customary  in  the  region.  When  the  land  was  let  for  money,  the 
rent  was  70-80  per  cent,  higher,  or  even  double  the  ‘regional’ 
rent.  On  the  other  hand,  many  spokesmen  of  the  peasants 
asserted  that  the  regional  rent  was  seldom  obtained  in  practice, 
and  that  e.g.  none  of  the  peasant  co-operatives  of  leasing,  which 
generally  paid  high  piices,  had  leases  at  the  regional  rents,  but 
always  below  them.  As  a result,  the  policy  laid  down  in  Art.  18 
created  as  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  peasants  as  among 
the  landowners.^ 

'Hie  multiplying  of  the  regional  rent  by  twenty  corresponded 
to  a capitalization  at  5 per  cent.  Payment  was  to  ensue  as  soon 
as  the  final  measurement  of  the  exprojiriated  area  had  been 
determined.  The  original  agreement  arrived  at  in  1917  be- 
tween Liberals  and  Conservatives  apj)arently  contemplated  the 
expropriation  of  1,800,000  ha.,  while  the  remaining  200,000  ha. 
wei'e  to  be  purchased  by  the  State  at  10  per  cent,  above  the 
expro])riation  price,  that  difference  remaining  to  be  paid  in  cash.- 
The  revised  draft  of  the  constitutional  amendment  abandoned 
that  idea  and  the  decree-law  j)rovided  that  payment  was  to 
follow  in  State  bonds  bearing  5 per  cent,  interest  and  payable 
in  fifty  years.  This  interest  was  apparently  to  be  intangible, 
even  if  tlie  State  might  later  be  able  to  convert  on  better  terms. 
Institutions  were  to  be  jiaid  in  perpetual  bonds.  The  State  was 
to  take  upon  itself  u})  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  expropriation  price 
‘in  Older  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the  resettled  peasants'. 
This  was  considered  good  j)olicv,  not  only  as  a moans  for  giving 
the  peasants  a chance  to  make  good,  but  also  because  it  dis- 

* 'I'lie  hill  prepared  hy  the  I’easant  Party  in  1020  proposed  to  base  the  price  on  the 
average  between  the  estimates  of  the  taxing  authorities  and  the  regional  rent.  This 
would  have  simplitied  the  whole  problem. 

- See  Hasilescu,  oj).  cit.,  p.  85. 
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tributed  among  all  the  social  classes  the  cost  of  a reform  con- 
sidered essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  And,  thirdly, 
it  was  thought  just  that  the  ])easants  should  not  pay  the  whole 
price  as  they  received  only  the  surface,  while  the  subsoil  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  State. 

If  the  estate  concerned  was  mortgaged,  the  creditor  was  to 
receive  that  part  of  the  debt  which  attached  to  the  expropriated 
area  in  expropriation  bonds,  retained  from  the  compensation  due 
to  the  proprietor. 

Until  the  final  transfer  of  the  land,  the  landowners  were  to 
receive  for  the  expropriated  area  a rental  in  accordance  with  the 
regional  tariff,  or  the  rent  indicated  in  leases,  where  such  leases 
existed  and  the  agreed  rent  was  less  than  the  regional  rent. 

In  Bessarabia,  the  price  of  the  land  was  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  rent  obtained  by  the  owners  in  the  period  1910-14. 
That  rent  was  capitalized  at  54  per  cent.,  the  difference  of  4 per 
cent,  corresponding  to  the  higher  returns  on  money  in  that 
})rovince.  For  those  estates  which  had  not  been  let  out,  the 
Bessarabian  decree  took  the  net  profit  reduced  by  half — one 
half  of  the  ])rofit  representing,  according  to  the  Bessarabian 
legislator,  the  value  of  the  ])ersonal  work  and  the  remuneration 
as  entrepreneur  of  the  former  owner.  Both  factors  were  to  be 
corroborated  by  means  of  various  criteria  of  evaluation,  which 
were  named  in  the  decree  and  were  similar  to  those  laid  down  for 
the  Old  Kingdom.  In  general,  the  price  of  the  land  was  fixed  by 
the  Courts  at  800  lei  per  ha.,  not  without  many  jjrotests  from  the 
peasants,  who  insisted  that  the  land  had  been  given  them  by  the 
Revolution.  The  State  was  to  take  upon  itself  25  per  cent,  of 
the  expropriation  price.  Here  the  State’s  share  was  smaller,  but 
it  was  definitely  fixed,  whereas  the  share  in  the  Old  Kingdom  was 
laid  down  as  a maximum  limit.  Payment  was  to  follow,  as  in  the 
Old  Kingdom,  in  bonds  bearing  5 per  cent,  and  payable  in  fifty 
years.  ^Mortgages  were  to  be  paid  off  from  the  bonds  to  which  the 
landowner  was  entitled  and  in  the  order  of  their  inscription.  If 
such  debts  exceeded  the  value  of  the  bonds  which  the  landowner 
was  to  receive,  the  remaining  debt  was  to  become  a charge  upon 
that  part  of  the  property  which  the  landowner  retained. 

In  Bucovina,  the  price  was  to  be  established  after  a number 
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of  criteria,  taken  at  their  pre-war  standing.  Rent  was  to  be  one 
of  them  and  was  to  be  multiplied  as  in  the  Old  Kingdom  by 
twenty.  The  decree  for  Bucovina  had  two  interesting  differences 
in  that  it  laid  down  the  jmssibility  of  the  landowners  being  paid 
in  cash  as  well ; it  did  not  indicate  when  and  how  this  was  to  be 
done  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  fact  no  cash  was  paid 
at  all.  In  the  second  place,  the  landowners  were  to  receive  not 
State  bonds,  but  special  land  bonds,  ajjparently  guaranteed  with 
ihe  ex])i'opriated  land.  The  bonds  were  to  bear  interest  at  5 per 
cent. 

In  Transylvania,  the  price  was  to  be  estimated  with  the  help 
of  various  factors  similar  to  those  indicated  in  the  other  decrees. 
But  the  commissions  were  not  bound  by  a rigid  limit,  determined 
by  the  real  or  regional  rent,  but  were  left  a greater  latitude  than 
elsewhere  in  fixing  the  j)rice.  As  a safeguard  the  decree  merely 
said  that  if  in  consef}uence  the  price  were  to  be  fixed  excessively 
Iiigh  or  exceedingly  low,  it  could  be  modified  ‘in  virtue  of  strong 
reasons’.  A])peals  regarding  the  expropriation  price  were  settled 
ultimately  by  the  Court  of  Aj)j)eal.  Payment  was  to  follow  in 
Transylvania  more  ])romj)tly,  as  the  landowner  was  entitled  to 
it  as  soon  as  his  land  had  been  declared  exj)ropriated.  If  the 
price  was  not  finally  fixed,  the  landowner  was  to  receive  a corre- 
sponding advance  ])ayment  from  the  Agrarian  Bank.  The 
peasants  could  therefore  be  convinced  that  all  connexion 
between  the  former  owner  and  the  exj)roj)riated  land  had  ceased, 
whereas  the  payment  in  the  Old  Kingdom  of  rent  during  the 
intermediary  j)eriod  vaguely  maintained  the  title  of  the  land- 
owner.  The  rent  due  for  the  land  which  had  not  been  finally 
transferred  to  the  ])easants  was  to  be  paid  by  them  to  the 
Agrarian  Bank. 

The  1921  law  introduced  certain  changes  in  the  matter  of 
com])ensation.  'I'he  raj)id  fall  of  the  Rumanian  exchange  had 
caused  the  compensation  previously  fixed  to  lose  the  greater 
pai  t of  its  real  value.  When  General  Averescu  came  to  power, 
therefore,  he  agreed  to  raise  the  coni])ensation  to  sixty  times  the 
regiojial  rent  tixed  in  19K).  0])position  from  within  and  from 
outside  his  )>arty  forced  the  Government  to  compromise  at 
forty  times  the  rent  fixed  by  the  regional  commissions  in  1916 
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for  the  period  1917-22,  this  being  the  maximum  limit.  The  con- 
cession was  criticized  as  raising  excessively  the  burdens  that 
would  fall  upon  the  State;  and  because  it  granted  a definite 
compensation  for  a loss  caused  by  temporary  circumstances. 
At  that  time  the  Liberal  Party  still  lioj)ed  that  the  exchange 
could  be  revalorized  and  they  preferred  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  landowners  would  have  been  given  in  return  for  the  fall  in  the 
exchange  a higher  interest,  for  a certain  period,  or  a part  payment 
in  cash.  Land  fit  only  for  grazing  and  exj)roj)riated  for  the  {)ur- 
pose  of  communal  grazings,  was  to  be  ]>aid  at  best  with  twenty 
times  the  regional  rents  for  that  j)eriod.  The  latter  provision 
applied  to  vineyards,  orchards  and  other  plantations  as  well 
(xVi't.  ;36).  Articles  69-76  of  the  1921  law  determined  the  methods  of 
payment  which,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  remained  the  same 
as  those  established  by  the  decree-law.  The  second  change  of 
importance  made  by  the  1921  law  was  that  it  increased  the  share 
that  was  to  be  borne  by  the  State  at  50  j)er  cent,  of  the  exproj)ria- 
tion  price,  in  view  of  the  higher  level  at  which  it  was  to  be 
calculated.  The  third  change  referred  to  matters  of  pro- 
cedure. 

The  price  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  District  Commissions,  both 
parties  having  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Courts  of  Aj^peal.  A confi- 
dential circular  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  had  given  the  Courts 
of  Appeal  freedom  to  go  beyond  the  regional  tariffs  in  fixing  the 
price  of  land.  Some  members  of  the  Courts  took  advantage  of 
this  permission,  others  stuck  to  the  letter  of  the  decree-law  of 
1918;  with  the  result  that  prices  varied  greatly  from  one  district 
to  another.  To  stop  this  confusion  the  united  Opj^osition  sub- 
mitted in  December  1920  a bill  to  suspend  all  aj)peals  in  matters 
of  compensation,  till  the  passing  of  the  final  law.  Notwithstand- 
ing a protest  to  the  King  from  the  Union  of  Agricultural 
Syndicates,  the  1921  law  did  in  fact  remove  the  matter  of 
comj)ensation  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts.  The  Judiciary 
had  not  the  means  of  inquiring  into  the  details  of  each  case ; and 
the  procedure  originally  fixed  by  the  Constitution  for  occasional 
exprojniations  threatened,  when  a})plied  to  a national  ex])ropria- 
tion,  to  swamp  the  Courts  for  many  years  to  come  under  a flood 
of  such  appeals.  Various  landowners  took  the  matter  to  the 
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Court  of  Cassation  (the  Rumanian  supreme  Court),  asking  it  to 
condemn  the  change  as  a breach  of  the  Constitution.  But  in 
a test  case  introduced  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  a full  bench 
of  this  Court  decided  on  April  1,  1922,  that  it  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion, and  sent  all  the  cases  to  the  Agrarian  Committee,  as  the 
highest  authority  in  matters  of  ex])ropriation. 

The  decrees-law  further  contained  a number  of  provisions 
refer  ring  to  the  position  of  tenants,  and  to  the  payment  of  crops 
found  on  the  expropriated  surface.  The  decree  for  the  Old 
Kingdom  cancelled  the  lease  of  a tenant  in  so  far  as  it  referred  to 
the  ex])ropriated  land.  If  that  area  exceeded  a quarter  of  the 
whole  estate,  the  tenant  was  entitled  to  give  up  the  whole  lease. 
The  same  j)rovision  was  included  in  the  decree  for  Bucovina. 
The  Transylvanian  decree  only  mentioned  the  cancelling  of  the 
lease  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  exproj)riated  area.  According 
to  the  decrees  for  the  Old  Kingdom,  Bucovina  and  Transylvania, 
the  crojxs  found  on  the  expro])riated  part  were  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  j)easants.  In  Bessarabia  such  a provision  would  have  been 
su})erlluous,  as  the  land  was  in  fact  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  peasants  when  the  decree  was  promulgated.  In  Bucovina  the 
landowner  was  entitled  to  the  refund  of  expenses  made  with  the 
cx])ropriatcd  croj)s.  A similar  ])rovision  gave  much  trouble  in 
the  Old  Kingdom,  either  because  the  parties  could  not  agree  or 
because  the  jjeasants  had  not  the  means  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  cro]).  A subsequent  modification  allowed  a sharing  of  the 
cro])  between  landowners  and  peasants,  as  in  the  customary 
metayage  system.  Likewise,  the  Transylvanian  owners  were 
entitled  to  compensation  for  expenses  incurred.  The  same 
arrangement  was  to  be  followed  for  the  payment  of  stock  taken 
over  by  fhe  new  smallholders. 

d'he  price  of  the  woodlands  exj)ro])riated  in  virtue  of  the 
special  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom,  Bessarabia  and  Bucovina,  was 
fo  be  calculated  and  paid  in  a way  similar  to  that  for  the  arable 
land.  'I'he  resj)ective  j)rovisions  were  contained  in  Chapter  HI 
of  the  special  law  of  1924. 

B.  The  Resettlement  Priee.  In  Bessarabia  the  resettled 
peasants  gave  in  rehirn  fortlie  document  recognizing  their  title 
to  the  land  another  by  which  they  undertook  to  pay  the  annuities. 
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Tliese  were  calculated  at  5 per  cent,  interest  and  1 per  cent, 
amortisation  and  expenses.  Failure  to  pay  within  a given  ])eriod 
caused  the  holding  to  pass  for  temporary  administration  to  ‘ Our 
Office’.  In  case  of  continued  failure  to  pay  the  holdings  were  to 
he  sold  at  public  auction  to  cultivators  only.  Ihitil  the  full  pay- 
ment of  the  price  the  land  was  unsaleable. 

In  Bucovina  the  expenses  for  j)arcellation  and  administra- 
tion were  added  to  the  original  j^rice.  On  the  other  hand  the  State 
took  upon  itself  50  per  cent,  of  it,  as  in  the  Old  Kingdom.  The 
jjeasants  coidd  pay  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  remaining  amount 
becoming  a mortgage  payable  in  fifty  years,  at  5 per  cent.  Even 
if  paid  in  full  the  holding  could  not  be  sold  or  mortgaged  during 
a period  of  ten  years. 

In  Transylvania  the  holding  could  in  any  case  not  be  sold  till 
1930. 

Tlie  1921  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  allowed  the  peasants 
a period  of  twenty  years  for  the  payment  of  the  price,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  j)aid  at  the  outset  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  sum. 
Tlie  Agrarian  Committee  was  empowered  to  waive  this  condition 
in  the  case  of  poor  peasants  (Art.  143).  Payment  for  the  com- 
munal grazings  created  by  the  Law  of  1920  was  to  be  made  under 
the  same  conditions  by  the  communes  concerned.  On  taking 
power  General  Averescu  issued  a decree-law  in  March  1920, 
which  provided  that  the  peasants  were  to  pay  only  the  original 
cost,  while  the  interest  was  to  be  borne  by  the  State.  Afterwards 
the  Government  discovered  that  the  burden  would  be  excessive 
and  the  promise  was  rescinded. 

Everywhere,  therefore,  the  peasants  paid  for  the  land  less 
than  the  price  received  by  the  former  owners.  This  was  accepted 
by  all  Parties  as  inevitable.  The  only  change  which  the  Con- 
servatives proposed  through  M.  Marghiloman,  in  1920,  was  one 
of  proj)ortion,  not  of  division.  They  wanted  the  peasants  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  price  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  decree-law  of  1918, 
and  the  owners  to  receive  a ‘fair’  compensation,  fixed  by  the 
Courts ; the  difference  remaining  to  be  borne  by  the  State.  It  is 
clear,  however,  as  the  peasants  form  the  bulk  of  the  taxpayers, 
that  the  major  portion  of  that  part  of  the  expropriation  price 
which  in  form  has  been  remitted  them  by  the  State  will  in  fact 
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still  he  paid  by  the  peasants  themselves.  Most  of  what  they  gain 
on  the  annuities  they  will  lose  on  annual  taxes. 

.Section  4.  Measures  for  the  Protection  of  Production 

A.  The  dissociations  of  Resettlement  (Obstii).  To  safeguard 
the  continuation  of  the  agricultural  work,  notwithstanding  the 
disturbance  which  was  bound  to  be  caused  by  the  application 
of  the  reform  and  by  the  general  shortage  of  live  and  dead  stock, 
the  land  though  expropriated  at  once  was  not  handed  over,  in 
the  Old  Kingdom,  direct  to  individual  peasants.  Instead,  using 
as  a model  the  generally  successful  peasant  co-operatives  of 
leasing,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the  land  in  each  commune  in 
the  first  place  to  specially  created  obstii,  i.e.  associations  of  those 
peasants  who  came  within  the  purview  of  the  provision  for  the 
granting  of  land.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a similar  proposal, 
though  meant  in  jiractice  to  go  farther,  had  been  made  by  the 
landowners  themselves.  Fearing  probably  that  they  might  be 
unable  after  the  expropriation  to  secure  enough  labour,  or  only 
on  heavy  conditions,  the  Moldavian  landowners  proposed  in 
1919  that  there  should  be  formed  on  each  estate  an  association 
of  production.  The  landowner  was  to  bring  the  remainder  of 
his  estate  and  such  stock  as  he  had,  and  the  peasants  theirs,  so 
that  nothing  should  remain  untilled. 

The  actual  legislation  contemplated  merely  the  establishment 
of  village  associations  modelled  on  the  co-operatives  of  leasing, 
each  jieasant  cultivating  an  individual  part,  for  a duration  of 
some  three  to  five  years,  so  as  to  gain  a respite  for  the  gradual 
carrying  out  of  the  resettlement,  with  due  regard  to  economic 
considerations.  The  exjierience  of  the  Rural  Office  created  in 
1907  had  shown  that  the  settlement  of  new  cultivators  could  not  be 
made  hurriedly.  Some  2,;500  of  such  village  associations  were  in 
fact  created  on  the  strength  of  the  1919  decree-law  by  the  Central 
Resettlement  Office.  They  were  governed  by  the  law  for  Pojm- 
lar  Ranks  and  Village  Co-operatives.  They  took  over  the  ex- 
jiropi'iated  land  as  soon  as  it  was  detached  from  the  respective 
estate.  Each  association  was  in  the  charge  of  an  official  expert, 
who  divided  the  fields  among  the  peasants,  and  who  had  to  see 
to  it  that  the  necessary  seed,  animals  and  machines  were  forth- 
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comin<T  and  properly  used.  The  associations  thus  acted  as  a 
channel  for  the  distribution  of  the  means  of  production  that  were 
lacking  after  the  War,  as  well  as  an  instrument  for  the  economic 
and  technical  education  of  the  new  smallholders.  The  somewhat 
chaotic  state  of  things  which  followed  the  expropriation  in 
Bessarabia  brought  out  the  advantages  of  the  system  used  in  the 
Old  Kingdom.  In  the  province  across  the  Pruth,  the  resettle- 
ment authorities  found  it  beyond  their  powers  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  individual  peasants,  especially  during  the  early  period 
of  the  reform. 

In  view  of  these  obvious  and  considerable  advantages  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  land  was  handed  over  to  such  associa- 
tions, until  the  completion  of  the  measurement  and  of  the 
formalities  of  sale,  was  confirmed  by  Articles  66-8  of  the  Law  of 
1921,  with  certain  important  modifications.  The  texts  concerned 
contemplated  giving  to  these  bodies  the  character  of  ‘associa- 
tions for  agricultural  exploitation’.  They  were  to  be  directed  by 
an  administrator  appointed  by  the  Central  Resettlement  Office 
and  by  two  delegates  elected  by  the  peasants.  These  changes 
were  made  because  in  many  of  the  associations  formed  on  the 
strength  of  the  decree-law  the  directing  official  experts  had 
abused  their  })owers  and  the  peasants  had  had  no  means  of 
controlling  them.  That  increased  the  sus])icion,  entertained  by 
some  of  the  ])easants,  that  they  had  been  freed  of  the  landlords 
only  to  be  brought  under  the  tutelage  of  the  State.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  if  the  peasants  complained  of  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  associations  were  administered,  they  did 
not  object  to  the  system  itself.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  agricultural  councillors  when  they  were  consulted 
by  M.  Garoflid  in  1920,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  change  the 
name  and  the  working  of  the  associations.  But  the  politicians 
had  discovered  a fresh  opportunity  for  posing  as  the  protectors 
of  the  peasants,  and  they  magnified  the  sporadic  complaints  into 
a general  grievance.  Under  pressure  from  his  own  chief.  General 
Averescu,  M.  Garoflid  had  finally  to  drop  the  whole  system ; the 
Liberals  afterwards  concurring.  After  1921  the  land  was  handed 
over  to  individual  peasants  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  from  the 
landowners. 
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B.  The  Cultivatio7i  of  the  Xew  Holdings.  Some  wise,  and  in 
part  drastic,  provisions  for  the  advancement  of  cultivation  were 
laid  down  by  Articles  137-41  of  the  law  of  1921.  The  Central 
Resettlement  Office  was  empowered  to  devise  and  impose 
means  for  the  ‘better  cultivation  of  smallholdings,  for  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  communal  grazings’,  as  well  as  for  the  market- 
ing of  the  smallholders’  produce.  All  recipients  of  holdings 
situated  at  a distance  greater  than  15  km.  from  their  place  of 
residence  were  obliged  to  move,  within  three  years,  to  the  com- 
mune to  which  the  new  holding  belonged. 

h'ailure  to  observe  these  obligations  might  involve  the  loss  of 
the  holding,  at  the  demand  of  the  Resettlement  Office  and 
upon  a decision  of  the  local  tribunal ; the  holder  receiving  back 
whatever  part  of  the  jirice  he  had  paid  already. 

Section  5.  Measures  for  the  Safeguarding  of  Peasant 

Property 

A.  Consolidation.  The  piecemeal  distribution  of  peasant 
jiroperty  made  of  consolidation  a measure  destined,  in  the  words 
of  M.  iMihalache,  ‘to  revolutionize  our  whole  system  of  dwarf 
])rojicrty.  ’ He  brought  examples  from  a trip  through  Transyl- 
vania to  show  that  the  jieasants  were  not  against  it  on  principle. 
'I'hey  disliked  it  where  it  had  been  abused  in  order  to  deprive 
fhem  of  their  good  land,  but  wherever  it  had  been  carried  out 
fairly  the  jieasants  were  asking  for  a second  consolidation. 
i\I.  Mihalache  insisted  that  such  a complex  operation  should  be 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  a proper  survey  and  ground-books, 
neither  of  which  existed  in  Rumania.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reform  offered  a unique  o])}iortunity  for  initiating  a process  of 
consolidation.  The  measurement  and  distribution  of  fields  had 
in  any  case  to  be  undertaken  on  a large  scale;  and  when  the 
State  came  with  a gift  in  its  hands,  it  was  in  a better  position  to 
imi)ose  a rearrangement  of  fields  upon  the  peasants  without 
rousing  their  susjiicions. 

h'or  these  reasons  the  bill  jirepared  by  iM.  Mihalache  provided 
in  Art.  71  the  consolidation  of  holdings,  but  hesitated  to  make 
it  compulsoi-y.  Existing  holdings  and  the  expropriated  area  were 
to  be  j)oolo(l  together  and  fresh  compact  holdings  given  from 
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tliis  to  all  those  entitled ; but  for  this  the  consent  of  one  half  of 
the  peasant  owners  was  necessary  in  each  village.  M.  Garotlid 
likewise  introduced  the  principle  in  Art.  L‘36  of  his  law,  remarking 
that  consolidation,  which  elsewhere  had  been  an  improvement 
for  cultivation,  in  Rumania  would  mean  a new  agriculture 
altogether.  But  he  admitted  that  the  problem  was  as  complex 
as  it  was  important,  and  he  therefore  agreed  to  deal  with  it  in 
a special  law.  The  bill  was  prepared  and  the  draft  is  apparently 
to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Central  Resettlement  Office. 
But  politicians  intervened  once  again  and  barred  a measure 
which  they  feared  might  make  them  un])0]^ular  with  the  peasants. 
The  cpiestion  has  remained  in  abeyance  to  this  day. 

In  Bessarabia  the  problem  was  discussed  in  the  agrarian  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Land  to  ])re])are  the 
reform,  but  the  deputies  could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  it.  In  its 
comments  upon  the  first  reform  bill  the  Society  of  Agronoms 
insisted  on  the  enormous  importance  of  the  ])roblem  and  on  the 
uni(]ue  opportunity  which  they  now  had  of  solving  it.  Failure 
to  legislate  such  a measure  must  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
anxiety  of  politicians  to  do  nothing  that  might  make  them 
unpopular  on  the  land ; though  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  peasants  were  really  against  it. 

B.  The  Maintenance  of  Peasant  Holdings.  Inheritance.  The 
excessive  splitting-up  of  peasant  holdings  had  been  largely 
caused  by  the  complete  equality  among  the  several  heirs  to 
a land  property,  in  Rumanian  civil  law.  Hence,  the  recognition 
of  the  need  to  consolidate  the  scattered  peasant  fields  gave  rise 
to  the  complementary  demand  for  a measure  which  should  check 
in  the  future  that  disintegrating  process.  The  former  agrarian 
laws  had  made  the  peasant  holdings  inalienable,  but  had  done 
nothing  to  prevent  their  being  broken  up.  The  absence  of  an 
industrial  outlet  for  the  population  and  the  fanatic  attachment 
of  the  peasants  to  the  land  had  in  consequence  led  to  the  con- 
tinuous division  of  the  peasant  holdings. 

The  1921  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  decreed  by  Art.  126  that 
arable  land  could  not  be  divided  by  inheritance  below  2 ha.  in  the 
lowlands  and  1 ha.  in  the  mountains  and  hills.  The  same  pro- 
vision was  laid  down  by  Art.  95  of  the  law  for  Bucovina.  In 
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1 ransylvania  the  indivisible  minimum  was  fixed  at  2 jugars ; the 
Ressaral)ian  law  said  nothing  about  this.  No  restriction  was  placed 
upon  the  division  of  farm-yards,  kitchen  gardens,  vineyards, 
jilantations,  &c.  Experts  considered  that  3 ha.  was  the  smallest 
area  on  which  machines  and  implements  could  be  rationally 
used;  and  that  was  the  minimum  which  the  bill  of  M.  Mihalache 
had  proposed  to  declare  indivisible. 

In  the  second  ])lace.  Art.  127  gave  each  landowner  the  right, 
as  an  exception  from  the  Civil  Code,  to  leave  the  property  to  one 
of  his  heirs  alone,  the  others  l)eing  compensated  by  the  new 
owner  in  money.  Provision  was  made  for  the  fixing  of  the 
comj)ensation  in  such  a way  as  to  jjrevent  excessive  obligations 
being  incurred  by  the  new  owner.  If  the  testator  failed  to  indi- 
cate an  heir  in  this  manner,  and  the  division  of  the  holding  would 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  })revious  article,  the  law  em- 
])owered  the  judicial  authorities  to  designate  among  the  heirs 
one  who  should  take  over  the  holding  on  the  conditions  fixed 
by  this  Article.  Thirdly,  smallholders  were  empowered  by  Art. 
134,  as  an  exception  to  the  Civil  Code,  to  leave  the  indivisible 
minimum  to  a single  heir  even  if  its  value  exceeded  that  indi- 
vidual’s ])roportional  share,  and  without  obligation  for  testator 
or  heir  to  contril)ute  the  difference  in  money. 

Art.  133  allowed  any  landowner,  in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  in 
Rucovina,  to  declare  indivisible  an  area  up  to  50  ha.  of  his 
j)roperty,  which  thus  would  be  inherited  under  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  this  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  law.  An  obligatory 
minimum  of  2 ha.  and  a facultative  maximum  of  50  ha.  were 
thus  brought  by  the  law  into  entail,  in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  in 
Bucovina.  The  Transylvanian  figures  were  the  same,  but  referred 
to  cadastral  jugars. 

Sale  and  Mortgage  of  Holdings.  All  the  })revious  agrarian  laws 
had  endeavoured  to  j>rotect  the  peasant  property  by  making  it 
inalienable.  4’he  peasants’  consecpient  inability  to  sell  or  buy 
chained  them  to  their  holdings,  which  were  continuously 
diminished  in  size  by  inheritance;  as  a result  their  labour  lost 
value  with  the  loss  of  mobility,  and  all  selection  among  the 
peasant  cultivators  was  checked. 

'I'he  new  agrarian  laws  abandoned  a svstem  which  ensured 
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nothing  but  the  peasants’  poverty.  Holdings,  as  we  have  seen, 
could  not  be  broken  u})  below  a certain  minimum,  while  they 
could  be  left  as  a whole  to  one  only  of  the  heirs.  They  could 
henceforward  be  bought  and  sold — after  a certain  period  and  on 
certain  conditions. 

While  abolishing  inalienability,  so  as  to  give  free  jilay  to 
a natural  selection  among  cultivators,  the  legislator  wanted  to 
ensure  that  smallholdings  would  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
class  for  which  the  reform  had  been  enacted.  The  safeguard  of 
the  original  law  being  deemed  insufficient,  a new  measure  was 
promulgated  in  March  1925,  which  gave  the  State  a right  of 
pre-em])tion  on  holdings  secured  under  the  latest  reform,  as  well 
as  on  all  those  purchased  in  earlier  years  from  the  sale  of  State 
domains  or  through  the  Rural  Office.  If  the  State  did  not 
exercise  its  right,  then  the  peasants  were  free  to  dispose  of  their 
lots  on  the  following  conditions,  laid  down  in  Art.  II: 

(a)  The  j)urchasers  have  to  be  Rumanian  citizens,  cultivators 
or  graduates  of  an  agricultural  school,  residing  and  carrying  on 
agriculture  in  the  commune  in  which  the  holding  is  situated ; 

(d)  holdings  could  be  sold  and  bought  only  to  the  full  extent 
in  which  they  were  originally  obtained; 

(c)  they  could  only  be  sold  five  years  after  their  owners  had 
obtained  the  final  title-deeds  which  followed  the  payment  of  the 
price  in  full ; 

(d)  the  purchaser  should  not  own  more  than  25  ha.  arable 
property  constituted  on  the  basis  of  the  present  and  previous 
land  laws.  (Art.  122  of  the  1921  law  had  fixed  this  limit  at  25  ha. 
in  the  highland  and  hill  regions,  and  at  100  ha.  in  the  plain.) 
The  State’s  right  of  pre-emption  was  to  be  exercised  through 
the  Central  Resettlement  Office.  The  land  thus  obtained  was 
to  be  given  to  peasants  who  had  not  yet  been  resettled,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  inscribed  in  the  resettlement  lists. 

The  same  law  provided  that  house,  garden,  and  farm-yard — 
up  to  a maximum  of  1 ha. — could  not  be  touched.  They  could 
not  be  mortgaged,  and  they  could  not  on  any  ground  be  seized 
and  sold  by  a third  party.  The  rest  of  the  holding,  up  to  25  ha., 
could  be  mortgaged  only  with  the  Central  Resettlement  Office, 
the  Popular  Ranks,  or  some  other  credit  institution  authorized 
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by  the  State.  Beyond  25  ha.  tlie  peasant  owners  could  dispose 
of  tlieir  properties  as  they  liked. 

In  Bessarabia,  resettlement  holdings  could  be  sold  to  cul- 
tivators only.  None  of  them  were  allowed  to  own  more  than 
20  ha.  arable  land. 

The  Restriction  of  Large  Property.  The  essential  aim  of  the 
1‘eform  had  been  to  transform  land  tenure  from  a system  of  large 
])ro})erty  into  one  of  smallholdings.  To  prevent  the  revival  of 
large  ])roperty,  the  State  reserved  to  itself  a right  of  pre-em])tion 
on  all  land  sales  involving  more  than  50  ha.  This  provision  was 
interpreted  by  its  author,  ]\I.  Garoflid,  as  referring  to  transactions 
which  concerned  an  area  of  at  least  50  ha.  IMany  direct  sales  of 
lesser  lots  ])assed  therefore  unchallenged.  Subsequently,  this 
inter])retation  was  changed  by  M.  Al.  Constantinescu  to  mean 
that  the  State’s  right  came  into  play  whenever  any  land  was  to 
be  sold  from  an  estate  of  more  than  50  ha.,  no  matter  how  much 
or  how  little  of  it  was  uj)  for  sale.  That  would  ajjpear  to  be  the 
current  interpretation  of  the  State’s  right.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  measure  only  means  a limitation  of  sale,  not  a limitation  of 
])ossession,  as  was  applied  to  peasant  properties  formed  from 
resettlement  holdings. 

The  State’s  right  of  pre-emption  on  land  for  sale  revives  in 
fact  the  old  peasant  right  of  j)roti7nis,  which  gave  the  villagers 
fhe  first  claim  to  any  land  from  the  village  hotar  which  the  land- 
lord wanted  to  let  or  sell. 

^^’ithin  the  limits  and  conditions  laid  down  in  these  laws 
j)roj)erty  is  guaranteed  by  Art.  17  of  the  new  Rumanian  Constitu- 
lion.  Expro])riation  is  j)ermitted  foi’  reasons  of  public  utility 
alone,  after  fair  and  preliminary  coni])ensation.  Exproj^riation 
is  sjjecilically  permitted  in  the  interests  of  ])ublic  trans])ort, 
jmblic  health,  military  and  cultural  works,  and  of  works  required 
by  the  direct  general  interests  of  State  and  public  authorities. 
Other  cases  of  ‘])vd)lic  utility’  will  have  to  be  determined  by 
S])ecial  laws,  voted  with  a majority  of  two-thirds. 

Section  6.  \bMUATioNS  in  the  Several  Agrarian  Laws 

d’lie  enactment  of  the  reform  through  the  instrument  of  four 
different  laws — one  for  the  Old  Kingdom  and  one  for  each  of  the 
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tliree  new  provinces — was  in  the  first  place  the  result  of  political 
circumstances  which  did  not  synchronize.  Though  passed  in 
every  case  by  peaceful  means,  the  reform  sprang,  in  two  of  the 
])rovinces  at  least,  from  a revolutionary  state.  The  character 
and  limits  of  the  reform  were,  in  such  circumstances,  dictated  by 
the  momentary  situation  and  were  passed  into  law  by  special 
revolutionary  assemblies.  All  that  could  be  done  later  by 
normally  elected  Parliaments  was  to  elaborate  the  details  keeping 
as  close  as  they  could,  or  as  they  had  to  keep,  to  the  original 
})rinciples.  The  Bessarabian  reform  was  decided  upon  by  the 
ad  hoc  revolutionary  assembly  known  as  the  Council  of  the  Land, 
organized  in  October  1917.  A few  months  earlier  the  principles 
of  the  proposed  reform  had  been  adopted  for  the  Old  Kingdom 
by  the  Parliament  at  Jassy.  The  Transylvanian  reform  did  not 
materialize  till  December  1918,  when  a revolutionary  assembly 
assumed  ])ower  in  Transylvania,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Em})ire.  The  reform  for  Bucovina  alone  was  adopted 
during  normal  conditions,  after  the  end  of  the  War.  The  varia- 
tion in  time  and  ])olitical  circumstances  therefore  explains  why 
the  reform  was  set  going  by  different  laws  for  the  various  parts 
of  new  Rumania. 

In  the  second  place,  these  variations  were  dictated  by  the 
considerable  difference  in  the  agrarian  conditions  of  the  several 
Provinces.  Transylvania  had  never  been  linked  up  politically 
with  the  Rumanian  provinces  and  had  followed  a rural  evolution 
of  its  own.  Bucovina  passed  to  the  xVustrian  Empire  in  1774  and 
Bessarabia  to  the  Russian  Empire  in  1812,  before  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs,  which  being  carried  out  variously  in  these  several 
countries,  destroyed  the  former  uniformity  in  the  rural  structure 
of  the  Rumanian  lands.  The  upshot  was  a considerable  difference 
in  the  distribution  of  property,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  governing 
land  tenure  in  the  several  provinces.  When  the  peasant  leader, 
M.  Mihalache,  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  first  brought  his  bill 
before  the  Cabinet,  in  1920,  he  intended  ap])lying  one  and  the 
same  measure  to  the  whole  of  the  country.  But  it  became  clear 
during  the  Cabinet  discussion  that  by  enacting  one  princi{)le  for 
the  whole  country  its  application  would  have  to  be  varied  by 
innumerable  instructions,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the 
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several  j)rovinces.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  it  would  be 
simjiler  and  more  practical  to  prepare  at  the  outset  a bill  for  each 
of  the  new  ])rovinces,  in  continuation  of  the  decrees-law  promul- 
gated for  each  of  them  as  soon  as  the  War  was  over. 

The  Transylvanian  reform  was  initiated  by  the  resolution 
which  the  National  Assembly  of  all  the  Rumanians  of  Hungary 
adoj)ted  at  Alba  Julia,  on  December  1,  1918.  Point  5 of  Article 
HI  demanded  ‘a  radical  agrarian  reform.  The  expropriation  of 
all  properties,  expecially  of  the  large  estates.  By  abolishing  the 
entailed  estates,  on  the  basis  of  that  expropriation,  and  by 
reducing  the  latifundia  according  to  needs,  the  peasants  shall  be 
enabled  to  acquire  at  least  as  much  land  (arable,  grazing,  wood- 
land) as  they  can  cultivate  with  the  help  of  their  families.  The 
guiding  principle  of  this  agrarian  policy  is  on  the  one  hand  the 
promotion  of  social  levelling  and  on  the  other  hand  the  further- 
ing of  })roduction’.  On  the  basis  of  this  revolutionary  deci- 
sion, a Commission  appointed  by  the  Transylvanian  Directorate 
drafted  the  text  of  the  decree-law  which  introduced  the  reform 
into  Transylvania.  The  subsequent  modifications  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian measure  were  likewise  drafted  by  a Commission  composed 
of  Transylvanian  deputies.  Although  these  drafts  went  farther 
than  the  reform  for  the  Old  Kingdom,  they  did  not  satisfy  a more 
radical  grouj)  of  Transylvanian  deputies,  who  formed,  in  1920, 
a short-lived  National  Radical  Party.  The  programme  of  the  Old 
National  I’arty  was  itself  revised  in  1920  with  regard  to  land 
reform  on  the  principle  that  ‘land  must  belong  to  those  who 
cultivate  it,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  rent  without  labour’.  The 
Party  pledged  itself  not  to  allow  any  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
reform  to  the  detriment  of  the  peasantry,  either  with  regard  to 
the  extent  or  to  the  price  of  the  exj)ropriated  area,  when  the 
refoinis  for  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  should  come  before 
the  legislative  assemblies  for  revision.  [Moreover,  the  Party 
demanded  for  the  Old  Kingdom  a new  law  more  in  keeping  with 
the  needs  of  the  j)easants  and  with  the  democratic  views  which 
had  inspired  the  reform  in  the  new  ])rovinces.  The  first  draft 
prej)ared  for  Transylvania  by  M.  Garotlid  under  the  influence  of 
these  radical  tendencies  evoked  a ])rotest  from  the  national 
minorities  against  its  drastic  provisions.  A second  draft,  as 
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presented  to  the  Senate,  proved  more  tolerable.  But  when  it 
came  before  the  Chamber,  the  Minister  in  charge,  under  pressure 
from  the  Transylvanian  deputies,  accejjted  several  new  articles 
which  again  widened  the  powers  of  the  Law. 

In  Bessarabia,  the  reform  began  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  From  July  1917  onwards,  the  peasants 
began  to  lay  hands  on  the  large  estates.  These  sporadic  actions 
became  general  in  October,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  two-thirds 
of  the  large  property  had  been  seized,  as  well  as  much  of  the  live 
and  dead  stock.  Of  the  two  currents  which  then  traversed  the 
revolutionary  movement,  one  wanted  all  land  to  be  given  to  the 
j)easants,  without  any  ])ayment  at  all.  An  article  proclaiming 
its  views  declared  that  ‘henceforward  this  gift  of  God  should 
neither  be  sold  nor  bought,  but  free  for  any  man  to  use,  like  the 
water  and  the  air’.  This  point  of  view  was  raised  into  a formal 
demand  by  the  first  Peasant  Congress,  held  at  the  beginning  of 
May  1917.  The  Peasant  Group,  inclining  socially  Leftwards,  was 
on  the  whole  averse  to  union  with  Rumania,  as  it  mistrusted  the 
social  outlook  of  the  politicians  who  ruled  the  Old  Kingdom.  The 
second  current  was  represented  by  the  National  Moldavian  Party, 
whose  program  had  a nationalist  rather  than  a social  bias. 
By  an  inversion  of  the  usual  run  of  prejudices,  the  large  land- 
owners  had  become  nationalist  and  stood  for  union  with 
Rumania,  hoping  thereby  to  save  their  properties.  But  in  the 
third  month  of  the  Revolution  the  National  Party  was  already 
forced  to  adopt  a radical  agrarian  program,  as  the  peasants 
did  not  understand  ‘ autonomy  ’ without  land. 

In  iMarch  1918  the  various  groups  voted  firmly  for  union 
with  Rumania,  but  added  the  condition  that  the  gains  through 
the  Revolution  should  be  respected.  This  condition  was  waived 
at  the  end  of  November,  after  the  Council  of  the  Land  had  finally 
passed  the  agrarian  law  for  Bessarabia.  The  law  was  ratified  by 
the  decree-law  of  December  22,  1918.  Of  the  seventy-three 
Articles  com])osing  the  measure  passed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Land,  fourty-seven  Articles  were  modified  by  the  law  for 
Bessarabia  adopted  by  the  Rumanian  Parliament  in  1920.  In 
keeping  with  these  circumstances,  the  Bessarabian  reform 
passed  through  three  stages.  At  first  the  large  properties  were 
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comj)letely  swept  away  by  the  Revolution,  without  any  compensa- 
tion. Subsequently,  the  leaders  of  the  Council  of  the  Land  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  50  ha.  returned  to  each  owner.  Finally,  under 
})ressure  from  the  Old  Kingdom,  whose  rulers  were  anxious  to 
establish  some  equilibrium  between  the  various  reforms,  the 
exenq)ted  minimum  was  with  difficulty  raised  to  100  ha.  for  each 
owner.  The  general  compensation  was  fixed  by  the  Courts  at 
800  lei  ])cr  ha.  A ‘^Memorandum  of  the  Ressarabian  Cultivators 
Owning  More  than  25  ha.’,  issued  in  1921,  demanded  for  its 
authors  equality  of  treatment  with  the  landowners  in  the  Old 
Kingdom.  That  demand  was  reiterated  by  a Congress  of  Bess- 
arabian owners  held  at  Chisinau,  in  February  1923;  by  that  time 
it  had  become  altogether  imj)racticable. 

In  Bucovina  the  change  to  the  new  regime  happened  quietly, 
after  the  end  of  the  ^Var.  A general  Congress  of  the  province  met 
on  November  28,  1918,  at  Cernauti  and  voted  the  union  of  the 
])i’ovince  with  Rumania.  This  decision  was  taken  unconditionally, 
and  tlie  Congress  made  no  atteni{)t  to  proclaim  at  the  same  time  the 
social  principles  on  which  the  j)rovince  was  to  be  governed  in  the 
future.  Tlie  reform  was  initiated  by  a decree-law,  of  1919,  when 
the  province  stood  under  the  influence  of  the  Democratic- 
Unionist  Party  led  by  M.  1.  Nistor.  The  final  Uaw  of  July  1921, 
j)assed  by  the  Government  of  General  Averescu,  modified  the 
j)rovisions  of  the  decree  in  favour  of  the  landowners ; it  reduced 
the  extent  to  be  exprojjriated  and  hardened  the  j)rocedure  of 
expropriation  and  resettlement. 

The  Main  Differences  bctireen.  the  Several  Lazes.  A comparison 
of  1 ho  law  of  the  Old  Kingdom  with  the  laws  for  the  new  Provinces 
shows  the  following  main  differences  between  them. 

1.  d’lie  agrarian  law  for  the  (Jld  Kingdom  expropriated  in 
full  Ihi-ough  Art.  7 only  the  arable  land  of  crown  domains,  of  the 
Rural  Office  and  of  all  public  and  private  institutions.  The  law 
for  'rransylvania  made  a distinction  between  public  and  private 
institutions.  Art.  6 ex{)roj)riated  in  full  the  whole  of  the  proper- 
ties belonging  to  institutions  which  pursue  a public  interest — 
such  as  corporations,  endowments,  churches  and  monasteries, 
univei’sit  ies  and  schools,  hosj)itals.  local  authorities,  tkc.; 
whereas  Ait.  7 expropriated  in  full  only  the  arable  jiart  of  land 
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properties  belonging  to  institutions  with  a ]>rivate  interest — 
such  as  banks,  limited  companies,  professional  syndicates,  joint 
holdings,  &c. 

It  so  hapj)ened  that  in  Transylvania  the  j)roperty  belonging 
to  institutions  was  an  important  factor  and  covered  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  area.  The  expropriation  of  land  belonging  to 
churches  and  schools  did  not  affect  merely  the  great  estates  of 
the  Catholic  bishoprics,  but  also  the  lesser  properties  of  the 
various  religious  communities.  The  first  clause  of  Art.  6 exempted 
from  expropriation  a maximum  of  32  jugars  from  the  arable  land 
of  the  parishes;  8 for  the  parish  priests;  16  for  the  schools.  In 
addition  the  law  allowed  10  jugars  for  the  general  needs  of  each 
church,  and  5 for  the  training  farms  in  forestry  attached  to  the 
})ublic  schools.  The  law  further  exempted  from  expropriation 
200  jugars  for  each  archbishopric,  100  for  each  bishopric,  and 
30  for  each  monastery.  It  is  not  yet  possil^le  to  know  exactly 
how  much  land  has  been  exjjropriated  from  the  possessions  of 
the  Transylvanian  churches,  but  the  total  extent  must  be  con- 
siderable, as  the  fourteen  Lutheran  jiarishes  of  the  Brasov 
district  alone  have  lost  4,000  jugars  of  their  land.  Aj)art  from 
the  cultural  consequences  of  this  loss,  the  measure  was  criticized 
because  much  of  the  church  estate  had  been  constituted  partly 
by  free  contributions  in  land  from  the  members,  as  was  often  the 
case  with  the  Lutheran  communities,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
an  estate  from  the  revenue  of  which  the  work  of  churches  and 
schools  could  be  sup})orted,  but  which  remained  in  the  use  of  the 
})easant  members  themselves. 

The  law  also  affected  the  communal  properties  of  the  various 
national  communities  in  Transylvania.  These  properties  con- 
sisted of  considerable  pastures  and  forests  for  general  use,  the 
revenue  forming  the  budget  of  communal  organizations  and 
activities.  The  law  allowed  the  expropriation  of  such  communal 
j)astures  in  so  far  as  they  extended  beyond  the  average  laid  down 
by  the  law  for  each  household. 

In  addition  to  the  properties  of  national  communities,  there 
were  in  Transylvania  a number  of  other  forms  of  joint  properties, 
formed  either  during  the  process  of  consolidation,  or  by  co- 
operative purchase,  &c.  Generally,  the  part  of  each  member  of 
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these  associations  was  registered  separately,  but  tlie  object  was 
used  jointly.  In  addition,  there  were  the  properties  of  the  former 
frontier  regiments.  All  these  kinds  of  joint  holdings  came  under 
the  jirovisions  which  related  to  communal  properties.  That  is  to 
say  they  could  be  exproj)riated  if  their  area  were  larger  than  the 
needs  of  the  members,  as  estimated  in  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

2.  The  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  expropriated  in  full  the 
estates  which  had  been  leased  out  and  cultivated  by  tenants  from 
April  2.‘3,  1910,  till  April  24,  1920,  without  interruption.  Art.  8 
of  the  Transylvanian  law  expropriated  only  the  arable  land, 
whether  rural  or  urban,  of  private  owners  whose  properties  had 
been  leased  out  during  a period  of  ten  agricultural  years  between 
1904and  1918 ; exempting  from  expropriation 30  cadastral  jugars 
from  ])ro])erties  situated  in  rural  communes  and  10  from  pro- 
perties in  urban  communes. 

The  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  ap])arently  went  farther  than 
the  Transylvanian  law.  Rut  whereas  the  latter  exempted  from 
the  effect  of  this  jjro vision  only  the  properties  of  minors,  the  first 
exempted  the  ])roperties  of  women  as  well,  of  jjublic  officials  and 
of  officers  on  active  service.  The  period  inscribed  in  the  law  for 
the  Old  Kingdom,  moreover,  though  shorter,  had  to  be  con- 
tinuous and  ran  uj)  to  the  time  of  the  reform ; whereas  the  Tran- 
sylvanian arrangement  left  room  for  such  illogical  possibilities 
as,  for  instance,  the  expropriation  of  an  estate  which  had  been  let 
to  a tenant  uji  to  1914,  but  was  afterwards  cultivated  by  its 
owner  till  the  exjiropriation.  It  would  seem  that  the  landowner 
who  had  bought  a property  in  1914  and  had  since  farmed  it 
himself,  could  nevertheless  be  exjirojiriated  because  the  property 
may  have  been  let  on  lease  by  its  previous  owner,  between  1904 
and  1914,  The  efforts  made  by  rej)resentatives  of  the  national 
minorities  during  the  discussion  of  the  law  to  have  this  clause 
amended  remained  unsuccessful. 

Of  great  imjiortance  in  this  connexion  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  meaning  attributed  by  the  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom 
to  the  term  ‘let  on  lease’,  and  the  interj)retation  ])laced  upon  it 
in  'IVansylvania.  Art.  17  of  the  ordinance  for  the  application  of 
the  reform  in  the  Old  Kingdom  explained  that  the  provision  for 
the  exj)roj)Tiation  of  estates  which  had  been  let  on  lease  did  not 
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apply  to  those  estates  which  had  been  let  by  their  owners  direct 
to  the  peasants.  The  Transylvanian  law  did  not  make  this  very 
natural  concession. 

In  Bucovina  the  agrarian  law  expropriated  in  full  the  arable 
land  of  rural  estates  which  had  been  let  on  lease  during  more  than 
nine  years,  that  is,  over  ten  harvests  at  least,  between  Jan.  1, 
1905  and  Jan.  1,  1919. 

3.  The  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  by  its  Art.  8 exproj^riated 
the  arable  land  beyond  100  ha.  of  private  estates  which  were  let 
on  lease  and  cultivated  by  tenants  on  April  23,  1920.  A similar 
provision  applied  to  the  Transylvanian  estates  let  on  lease  on 
May  1,  1921,  namely,  to  whatever  exceeded  50  cadastral  jugars 
in  the  highlands  and  in  the  hills,  and  100  in  the  plains. 

4.  The  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  expropriated  the  arable  land 
of  private  estates  cultivated  by  their  owners  beyond  the  following 
areas : 

100  ha.  in  the  highlands  and  in  the  hills. 

150  ha.  in  the  plains,  where  the  demand  for  land  was  great. 

200  ha.  in  the  plains,  where  the  demand  for  land  was  mode- 
rate: and 

250  ha.  in  the  plains,  where  the  demand  for  land  was  satisfied. 

Those  owners  who  on  February  1,  1921,  had  considerable 
investments  in  live  and  dead  stock,  in  agricultural  buildings  or  in 
installations  for  agricultural  industries,  were  allowed  to  retain 
instead  of  the  above  quotas  100, 200, 300,  and  500ha.  respectively. 

The  Transylvanian  law  made  no  distinction  between  the 
owners  who  cultivated  their  own  estates  and  those  who  in  the 
same  conditions  possessed  considerable  investments  in  live  and 
dead  stock.  It  only  took  account  of  the  regions  in  which  the 
estates  were  situated  and  it  expropriated  them  beyond  the 
following  areas  : 

50  cadastral  j ugars  in  the  mountains ; 

100  cadastral  jugars  in  the  hills; 

200  cadastral  jugars  in  the  plains,  where  the  demand  for  land 
was  moderate;  and 

500  cadastral  jugars  in  the  plains,  where  the  demand  for  land 
was  satisfied. 
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The  Agrarian  Committee  was  entitled,  however,  to  keep  tlie 
exempted  quota  down  to  200  jugars,  for  ])urposes  of  colonization. 
It  would  seem  that  in  fact  200  jugars  was  the  area  normally 
exemj)ted  in  Transylvania.  It  is  true  that  the  Transylvanian  law 
(Art.  22)  likewise  permitted  the  exemption  of  .500  jugars  from 
model  farms,  hut  only  in  the  regions  where  the  demand  for  land 
was  moderate  or  satisfied;  and  this  was  to  be  an  exception 
requiring  in  each  case  the  consent  of  the  Agrarian  Committee. 
Moreover,  this  concession  was  rescinded  for  all  practical  purposes 
by  a decree  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  September  20,  1922. 
It  instructed  the  authorities  concerned  to  apply  in  Transylvania  the 
general  norms  of  the  law ; the  owner  of  a model  farm  could  receive 
what  exceeded  those  norms,  and  up  to  500  jugars,  merely  on  lease. 

The  effect  of  these  differences  between  the  two  laws  was  the 
more  weighty  as  most  of  the  Transylvanian  land  was  classified  as 
belonging  to  mountain  or  highland  regions,  whereas  in  the  Old 
Kingdom  most  of  the  area  was  lowland. 

The  law  for  Rucovina  distinguished  between  landowners  who 
at  its  ])romulgation  or  on  August  1, 1914,  had  important  agricul- 
tural establishements,  breeding  farms  or  agricultural  industries, 
and  those  landowners  who  did  not  possess  such  investments. 
The  latter  were  to  be  expropriated  of  their  arable  land  beyond 
100  ha. ; the  former  were  to  be  exj)roj)riated  according  to  a pro- 
gressive scale  which  reduced  e.g.  to  100  ha.  all  the  properties 
between  100  and  105  ha.,  those  between  200  and  210  ha.  to 
165  ha.,  those  between  000  and  320  to  201  ha.,  those  between  400 
and  420  ha.  to  224  ha.,  those  between  500  and  525  ha.  to  241  ha. 
and  those  above  600  ha.  to  250  ha. 

'I’he  law  for  Bessarabia  exproj^riated  from  private  estates  all 
ihe  arable  land  above  100  ha. 

5.  4’he  area  of  the  estates  to  be  expropriated  was  assumed 
by  Ihe  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  to  be  that  which  they  legally 
had  on  August  15,  1916  (the  date  when  Rumania  entered  the 
\Var);  all  transfers  of  land  made  after  that  date  were  considered 
invalid  for  the  puiposes  of  the  agi'arian  reform.  The  Transyl- 
vanian law  was  based  on  the  legal  position  of  the  estates  on 
December  1,  1918;  and  the  law  for  Bucovina  on  their  legal 
position  on  Se{)tember  6,  1919. 
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6.  The  size  of  tlie  typical  resettlement  holding  was  fixed  at 
a maximum  of  5 ha.  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  with  7 ha.  for  coloniza- 
tion holdings ; in  Bessarabia  they  were  of  6 and  8 ha. ; in  Bucovina 
of  4 and  6 ha. ; while  in  Transylvania  the  maximum  was  of 
7 jugars,  and  of  16  for  colonization  purposes. 

7.  There  was  a certain  difference  between  the  authorities 
charged  with  the  application  of  the  several  laws.  The  law  for  the 
Old  Kingdom  (Art.  104)  entrusted  the  work  of  execution  to  (a) 
local  committees,  and  (b)  district  committees;  with  jx)wers  for 
the  Central  Resettlement  Office  to  ])rovoke  a fresh  decision  of 
the  district  committees  if  the  re-settlement  lists  appeared  to  be 
inaccurate. 

Article  101  of  the  Transylvanian  Law  created  three  authori- 
ties for  the  carrying  out  of  the  resettlement:  {a)  local  com- 
mittees, (/;)  district  committees,  and  (c)  county  committees. 

Like  the  Transylvanian  law,  that  of  Bucovina  estabhshed 
three  resettlement  authorities,  with,  however,  a Regional  Com- 
mission instead  of  the  county  committees. 

8.  The  original  laws  for  the  Old  Kingdom,  Bucovina  and 
Bessarabia,  left  the  forests  untouched.  They  were  expropriated, 
however,  by  the  special  law  of  July  1,  1924. 

The  expropriation  of  forests  for  the  purpose  of  creating  or 
completing  communal  forests  was  in  the  Transylvanian  case 
decreed  by  Art.  32  of  the  law,  down  to  an  exempted  quota  of 
100  jugars  in  the  lowlands  and  highlands,  and  200  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  Old  Kingdom,  the  expropriated  owners  were  to 
retain  from  each  forest  a minimum  of  100  ha.,  so  that  apparently 
the  same  owner  could  retain  as  many  quotas  as  the  several  wood- 
lands he  possessed.  Moreover,  young  plantations  or  land  which 
was  under  jirocess  of  being  afforested  were  exempted  from  ex- 
j)ropriation  in  the  Old  Kingdom. 

9.  In  regard  to  compensation,  the  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom 
fixed  as  maximum  the  regional  rental  for  the  period  1917-22, 
multiplied  by  forty.  The  Transylvanian  law  took  as  guiding 
criteria  the  rental,  the  land  tax,  &c.,  for  the  five  years  before 
1913,  capitalized  at  5 per  cent.  The  compensation  could  in  no 
case  exceed  the  price  of  land  in  1913;  or,  in  the  case  of  forests, 
the  average  price  in  the  quinquennial  period  before  1913.  For  the 
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})ui-j)oses  of  tlie  law  one  Hungarian  crown  was  taken  as  equal  to 
one  leu  (their  value  at  par  being  about  the  same).  As  an  excep- 
tion, two  crowns  were  taken  as  equal  to  one  leu  for  the  payment 
of  land  expropriated  for  the  creation  or  completion  of  communal 
grazings. 

The  method  of  payment  was  in  Transylvania  the  same  as  in 
the  Old  Kingdom.  An  exception  was  made  only  for  land  ex- 
pro])i‘iated  on  the  strength  of  Art.  9 of  the  Transylvanian  law — 
down  to  50  jugars,  or  in  the  case  of  non-cultivators  even  to 
10  j ugars,  for  the  satisfaction  of  special  categories  of  claimants — 
and  of  Art.  14 — for  the  solving  of  the  housing  problem.  The 
price  in  these  two  cases  was  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  Transylvanian  law  offered  in  pay- 
ment twenty  times  the  pre-war  rental;  the  law  for  the  Old 
Kingdom  granted  forty  times  the  rental  officially  fixed  in  1916, 
which  no  doidffi  was  lower  than  the  market  value.  No  such 
arrangement  for  the  fixing  of  rent  had  existed  in  Transylvania, 
and  this  was  one  reason  why  Parliament  rejected  the  proposal, 
made  by  the  Transylvanian  ^Minorities,  that  the  expropriation 
])i  ice  shoidd  be  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Old 
Kingdom. 

10.  The  Transylvanian  law  had  some  special  provisions  con- 
cerning the  leasing  of  land.  Art.  45  decided  that  land  which  had 
not  been  ex})roj)riated  could  not  be  let  on  lease  f6r  less  than  seven 
years,  preference  having  to  be  given  on  equal  conditions  to  local 
cultivators  and  to  co-oj)eratives  of  leasing.  That  applied  even  to 
pro])erties  of  no  more  than  ten  jugars. 

'File  State  reserved  for  itself  the  same  right  of  pre-emption 
as  in  the  Old  Kingdom  for  all  sales  of  land  involving  more  than 
50  jugars;  except  when  the  transaction  took  place  among  close 
relations.  Likewise,  the  State  had  a right  of  pre-emption  on  all 
holdings  acquired  through  the  agrarian  reform  (law  of  March  11, 
1 925).  1 f the  Central  ( )ffice  made  no  use  of  that  right  on  behalf  of 
the  State  within  sixty  days,  the  holding  could  bo  sold  privately  on 
the  following  conditions:  {a)  the  purchaser  had  to  be  a Rumanian 
citizen  and  to  cultivate  the  soil  himself;  (/;)  or  he  must  hold 
au  a<fricultural  deoree  and  leside  in  the  commune  in  which  the 
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holding  was  situated;  (c)  the  sale  could  not  take  place  until  five 
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years  after  the  payment  of  the  full  resettlement  price;  {d)  the 
purchaser  must  in  no  case  own  more  than  25  ha.  arable  land, 
including  the  area  to  be  sold.  These  provisions  resembled  those 
laid  down  in  the  Old  Kingdom. 

Nationalist  Tendencies  in  the  Reform,  Some  provisions  of  the 
reform  appear  to  have  been  devised  against  the  interests  of  non- 
Rumanian  landowners.  The  following  are  the  main  instances: 

11.  Art.  7,  clause  (c)  of  the  Transylvanian  law  expropriated 
the  whole  arable  land  of  private  estates  purchased  between 
August  1,  1914,  and  July  30, 1921,  the  day  on  which  the  law  was 
])romulgated.  Areas  up  to  100  cadastral  jugars  were  exempted 
if  purchased  by  ])riests,  teachers,  or  their  dependants ; if  pur- 
chased for  the  sake  of  more  intensive  cultivation  from  land- 
owners  who  sold  their  estates  in  that  same  period — such  pur- 
chases being  expropriated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Art,  8.  Apparently  the  measure  contained  in  clause  (c)  of  xVrt.  7 
was  directed  against  war  profiteers,  but  it  was  applied  in 
Transylvania  only. 

12.  Clause  {d)  of  Art.  7 allowed  the  total  expropriation  of  land 
acquired  by  their  new  owners  after  November  1,  1917,  on  the 
strength  of  the  war  measure  decreed  on  that  date  by  the  then 
Hungarian  Government.  Each  sale  of  land  had  to  be  sanctioned 
by  a special  commission;  the  decree  gave  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  a right  of  pre-emption,  within  the  conditions  of 
the  intended  contract,  on  all  land  for  which  permission  to  sell 
had  been  refused.  The  measure  was  applied  to  thirty-five 
counties,  of  which  all  but  one  were  largely  Slovak  or  Rumanian. 
It  was  excused  as  being  aimed  at  war  profiteers  (just  as  the 
Rumanians  afterwards  excused  the  measure  described  in  the 
previous  paragraph),  and  as  a measure  which  later  was  a])plied 
to  all  Hungary;  but  the  Hungarian  figures  show  that  it  was 
applied  with  greater  severity  in  Transylvania  than  elsewhere  in 
Hungary.  The  effect  of  the  above  provision  was  to  rescind  the 
action  of  the  former  Hungarian  Government,  wherever  it  may 
have  pursued  nationalist  ends ; the  application  of  the  Rumanian 
text  was  accordingly  made  facultative,  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Agrarian  Committee. 

13.  Art.  10  of  the  Transylvanian  law  expropriated  the  land 
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of  colonists,  settled  after  1885,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  holdings 
allotted  by  the  reform  to  claimants  in  the  respective  districts. 
This  measure  was  directed  against  the  Hungarian  peasants  who 
since  the  ’eighties  had  purchased  from  the  Hungarian  State 
holdings  of  about  16  jugars  each,  and  settled  on  them;  it  was  to 
be  applied  even  to  settlers  who  had  been  natives  of  the  place. 
The  purpose  was  to  acquire  land  for  distribution  to  Rumanian 
peasants,  and  thus  to  l)ring  the  average  holdings  of  the  district 
to  about  the  same  level.  The  settlers  would  seem  to  have  been 
left  with  4-7  jugars  each.  A number,  2,285  of  them,  appealed  to 
the  J^eague  of  Nations,  which  approved  a compromise  ultimately 
offered  by  the  Rumanian  Government,  on  the  strength  of  which 
the  settlers  were  to  receive  700,000  gold  francs  instead  of  the 
exproju’iation  price  of  300,000  gold  francs  for  the  24,015  jugars 
of  land  they  had  lost.  Such  a measure,  applied  to  smallholders 
who  owned  much  less  than  the  minimum  generally  exempted 
from  expro})riation,  could  have  had  only  a nationalist  aim. 

14.  The  reform  laws  dealt  very  severely  with  absentee 
owners.  Art.  7,  clause  (b),  of  the  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom 
expro])riated  their  whole  property ; though  clause  (g)  allowed  the 
State  to  restore  to  them  forests,  vineyards,  country  houses  and 
parks,  if  the  owners  demanded  it  and  the  Agrarian  Committee 
approved  it ; {U'ovided  that  such  properties  were  not  required  for 
some  juiblic  interest  of  an  economic,  sanitary  or  cultm’al  nature. 
Here  the  law  made  a clear  distinction  between  foreign  absentee 
owners,  who  were  obliged  to  sell  such  exempted  hereditaments 
within  a period  of  three  years,  and  Rumanian  absentee  owners, 
upon  whom  no  such  obligation  was  imposed. 

The  law  for  Bucovina,  Art.  5,  expropriated  in  full  the 
absentees  who  owned  more  than  25  ha.  land.  Art.  6 of  the 
4'ransylvanian  law  likewise  decreed  the  total  expropriation  of 
estates  belonging  to  absentee  owners  who  j)ossessed  more  than 
50  jugars.  This  exemption  was  introduced  in  the  laws  for 
Bucovina  and  Transylvania  in  favour  of  peasants  who  had 
temj)orarily  migrated  to  America. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  several  laws  lay  in  the  defmi- 
lion  of  absentees.  'I'he  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  treated  as 
absentees  those  landowners  who  had  had  to  pay,  during  the  five 
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years  which  preceded  the  promulgation  of  the  reform,  the  doid)le 
land  tax,  in  virtue  of  the  special  fiscal  law,  for  having  lived 
uninterruptedly  abroad  during  that  period.  The  Bucovinian 
law  regarded  as  absentees  those  landowners  who,  in  the  period 
from  August  1,  1909  to  August  1,  1919,  had  during  five  con- 
secutive years  spent  more  than  six  months  yearly  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Greater  Rumania  or  of  xVustria,  without  imperative 
reasons ; and  those  landowners  who  without  being  absent  on 
some  official  mission  did  not  reside  within  the  frontiers  of  Greater 
Rumania  from  November  28,  1918,  and  till  the  promulgation 
of  the  law.  The  latter  arrangement  formed  likewise  the  basis  of 
the  Transylvanian  definition,  the  respective  period  running  from 
December  1,  1918,  when  Transylvania  proclaimed  its  union 
with  Rumania,  to  iMarch  23,  1921,  on  which  day  the  law  was 
submitted  to  Parliament. 

15.  A special  group  of  landowners  affected  by  the  provision 
of  the  Transylvanian  reform  relating  to  absentees  were  the 
so-called  optants,  i.e.  Hungarian  inhabitants  of  Transylvania 
who  after  the  war  opted  for  Hungarian  citizenship.  Art  63  of 
the  Treaty  of  Trianon  gave  them  one  year  within  which  they 
might  do  so.  If  they  made  use  of  that  right,  they  had  to  transfer 
their  residence  together  with  their  allegiance,  but  were  entitled 
‘to  retain  their  immovable  property  in  Rumanian  territory’. 

The  Transylvanian  leaders  who  had  devised  the  first  tenour 
of  the  reform  had  been  careful  to  leave  the  would-be  optants 
outside  its  scope,  their  property  remaining  to  be  treated  as  the 
Treaty  of  peace,  which  was  then  under  discussion,  might  decide. 
The  Trianon  Treaty  having  permitted  them  to  retain  their 
immovable  jjroperty,  this  right  was  acknowledged  by  the  author 
of  the  1921  law,  M.  Garoflid,  by  means  of  an  official  interpreta- 
tion issued  on  November  4,  1921.  It  explained  that  the  clause 
relating  to  the  expropriation  of  absentee  owners  did  not  apply 
to  those  who  had  been  abroad  on  official  duty  ‘and  to  foreigners’. 
This  resjiected  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Treaty ; nor  was  it  any 
more  than  fair,  as  Hungarian  nationals  had  been  refused  visas 
for  entering  Rumania  from  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Hapsburg  Monarchy  till  the  spring  of  1921 — a fact  established 
by  the  Collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  case  of  the  optants 
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issued  by  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Office.  In  July  1922,  however, 
M.  Al.  Constantinescu,  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  following 
Liberal  Government,  issued  a new  ordinance  which  declared  that 
‘an  absentee  is  one  who  was  absent  from  December  1,  1918,  till 
March  8,  1921,  whatever  his  nationality  or  present  domicile’. 
This  completely  reversed  the  former  interpretation  and  caused 
the  optants  to  be  expropriated  of  all  their  jiroperty.  Their  case 
was  thereupon  taken  by  the  Hungarian  Government  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  whose  annals  it  is  likely  to  remain  famous 
for  the  ])rotracted  and  eloquent  arguments  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
The  case  has  been  before  the  Council  of  the  League  since  the 
sjjring  season  of  1928,  but  has  not  yet  been  solved. 

16.  Foreign  owners  who  were  not  absentees  were  expropri- 
ated of  all  their  property  in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  Bessarabia, 
whether  they  were  aliens  by  birth,  by  marriage,  or  from  any 
other  reason.  As  Art.  7 of  the  old  Rumanian  Constitution  did 
not  permit  aliens  to  own  rural  property,  such  cases  could  have 
arisen  only  through  a tacit  disregard  of  the  Constitution.  On  the 
other  hand.  Art.  11  of  the  Constitution  placed  foreign  citizens  on 
an  equal  footing  with  Rumanian  citizens  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
and  any  discriminating  legislation  conflicted  in  general  with  that 
principle.  Moreover,  it  was  argued  that  the  amendment  to 
Art.  19  of  the  Constitution,  passed  at  Jassy,  referred  merely  to 
arable  land,  and  that  in  consequence  foreign  landowners  could 
not  legally  be  expropriated  of  all  their  rural  possessions.  A con- 
cesssion  in  that  sense  was  made  later,  apparently  at  the  instance 
of  M.  Take  lonescu,  as  was  mentioned  under  point  14-. 

The  laws  for  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  treated  foreigners 
in  the  same  way  as  Rumanians,  expro])riating  them  partially, 
if  they  did  not  fall  under  the  category  of  absentees  in  general 
and  of  ojitants  in  special. 

In  practice  some  foreign  owners  had  the  benefit  of  a favoured 
treatment.  It  would  appear  that  while  M.  Take  lonescu  was 
trying  to  olitain  the  consent  of  the  \Vestern  Powers  to  the  union 
of  Bessarabia  with  Rumania,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
French  and  British  Governments  to  promise  full  payment  to 
a few  of  tlieir  subjects  who  had  acquired,  through  marriage, 
estates  in  Bessarabia.  The  arrangement  was  kej)t  secret,  but  it 
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exists  in  writing.  It  is  certain  that  under  it  a number  of 
French  and  British  citizens  have  received  the  full  value  of  their 
expropriated  estates  d not  through  the  open  and  successful 
aflirination  of  international  principles,  but  thanks  to  those 
governments’  ability  to  use  as  a lever  Rumania’s  momentary 
need  of  dij)lomatic  support. 

17.  The  case  of  southern  Dobrogea,  i.  e.  of  the  strij)  of  terri- 
tory known  as  the  Quadrilateral  which  Bulgaria  ceded  to 
Rumania  after  the  second  Balkan  War  of  19R3,  is  in  a category 
of  its  own.  Most  of  the  land,  according  to  Ottoman  law  and 
custom,  was  formally  the  property  of  the  State.  It  was  held  by 
the  ])easants  in  a kind  of  emphyteutic  tenure,  known  as  ynirie, 
which  had  often  left  a holding  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family 
for  centuries,  against  an  annual  payment  in  kind.  Only  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  land  was  held  in  freehold,  and  was 
known  as  mulk.  After  the  annexation  of  the  district,  M.  Al. 
Constantinescu,  as  ^Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  then  Liberal 
Government,  passed  a law  on  April  1,  191d,  demanding  all  land- 
owners  to  prove  their  titles,  and  then  to  surrender  to  the  State 
one-third  of  the  land  to  which  they  had  thus  established  a claim, 
or  to  pay  its  value  in  cash.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  measure  was 
modelled  on  the  arrangement  made  in  Rumania  when  the  serfs 
were  emancipated,  when  two-thirds  of  the  estate  was  reserved  for 
the  {peasants  while  one-third  became  the  property  of  the  landlord. 
In  this  case  the  Rumanian  State  considered  itself  as  having 
acquired  the  title  of  ownership  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Ottoman, 
and  later  by  the  Bulgarian,  State ; though  Bulgaria  had  confirmed 
before  the  annexation  the  title  of  the  holders.  The  application 
of  that  measure  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
\Var. 

In  1921  the  government  of  General  Averescu,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  M.  I.  Camarasescu,  who  was  Prefect  of  the  district,  passed 
a fresh  law  which  upset  the  measure  of  1914.  The  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  were  recognized  in  full,  provided  that  they  could 
prove  their  title ; a demand  which  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  many  title-deeds  deposited  with  the  Rumanian  authorities 

1 See  the  paper  read  by  Miss  Lucy  Textor  before  the  Anglo-American  Historical 
Congress,  Richmond,  Virginia,  January,  1925. 
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and  conveyed  by  them,  together  with  many  other  things,  to 
Moscow  for  safekeeping  when  the  Central  Empires  invaded 
Rumania,  could  not  now  be  recovered. 

I'lie  Liberal  Party  having  returned  to  power,  M.  Constantinescu 
came  in  1922  with  a new  law  which  abrogated  that  of  1921  and 
reverted  to  the  measure  he  had  passed  in  1914.  The  arrangements 
for  the  proving  of  titles  were  somewhat  simplified,  but  those 
holdei’s  who  passed  the  test  successfully  had  to  surrender  one- 
third  of  their  holding;  payment  in  cash  was  no  longer  allowed, 
as  the  land  was  wanted  for  colonization.  Holders  who  could  not 
])rove  their  title  to  land  previously  considered  as  the  property 
of  the  Ottoman  and  Bulgarian  States,  risked  losing  their  entire 
holdings. 

Protests  against  this  measure  were  numerous,  even  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  Party.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  apply  it : in  the  Durostor  county  most  of  the  holdings 
were  small ; in  the  county  of  Caliacra  they  were  medium-sized, 
Init  were  generally  held  on  a family  basis.  The  partition  would 
be  a comj)licated  affair,  and  the  creation  of  10  ha.  holdings,  as 
conteni])lated  by  the  law,  would  require  an  elaborate  process 
of  consolidation.  Moreover,  there  was  no  local  demand  for 
resettlement.  ‘We  need  a Rumanian  guard  there,’  was  the 
explanation  of  Dr.  N.  Hasnas  during  a debate  in  the  Senate  on 
]\Iarch  4,  1926.  Of  the  population  45  per  cent,  were  Bulgarians, 
35  ])er  cent.  Turks,  and  the  remainder  Rumanians  and  others. 
The  measure  had  a purely  nationalist  purpose. 

On  coming  into  power,  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  the  National- 
Peasant  Party  set  about  redeeming  a promise  made  in  opposi- 
tion. M.  I.  Mihalache,  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  issued  a state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  whole  question  of  land  tenure  and 
expro])riation  in  southern  Dobrogea  would  be  revised,  so  as  to 
meet  t he  just  complaints  of  the  Bulgarian  and  other  smallholders. 
In  December  1928  IM.  Mihalache  aj)j)ointed  a commission  to  deal 
with  this  juoblem. 

I'lie  Rumanian  land  laws  having  been  apj)lied  extensively  in 
j)rovinces  like  Transylvania  and  Bessarabia,  in  which  a large 
j)ai  t of  the  })opulation  was  non-Rumanian,  it  has  not  unnaturally 
been  widely  affiirmed  or  assumed  that  one  of  the  mainsprings  of 
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the  reform  had  been  a desire  to  use  it  for  nationalist  ends.  And 
it  would  be  easy  to  support  such  a view  by  culling  from  speeches 
and  articles  a whole  list  of  statements  of  the  kind  made  by 
M.  Octavian  Goga  in  1920:  ‘ We  regard  the  agrarian  reform  as  the 
most  potent  instrument  in  the  Humanization  of  Transylvania.  ’ 
It  is  not  a mere  chance  that  M.  Goga,  a Transylvanian  himself, 
has  since  turned  in  enmity  from  his  Transylvanian  friends  and 
joined  hands  with  the  politicians  of  the  Old  Kingdom.  Among 
these  rather  than  among  Transylvanian  and  Bessarabian  leaders 
were  to  be  found  the  men  who  saw  eye  to  eye  with  M.  Goga  on 
that  point.  But  put  in  this  way  the  argument  is  both  exaggerated 
and  out  of  focus.  It  is  a generally  ascertainable  fact  that  ardent 
nationalists  make  indifferent  social  reformers.  In  Rumania  those 
few  ])oliticians  who  spoke  in  the  same  temper  as  M.  Goga  were 
out  of  tune  with  the  great  purpose  from  which  the  reform  s])rang. 
To  say  that  they  wished  for  such  a sweejjing  reform  because  they 
would  use  it  to  a narrow  nationalist  end,  is  clearly  paradoxical ; 
the  truth  being  rather  that  because  the  reform  was  accomplished, 
they  strove  to  make  the  most  of  it  to  that  end.  And  being  men 
with  influence  in  the  country,  they  provoked  some  of  the  dis- 
criminating texts  of  which  mention  has  been  made  before. 

Tliere  are  in  this  connexion  a few  points  which  it  is  useful  to 
clear  up.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  view 
that  the  reform  could  have  stopped  short  at  Transylvania.  It  is 
another  question — which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter — 
whether  its  application  there  was  justified  by  the  existing 
distribution  of  land  property  or  not;  but  it  was  certainly 
unavoidable  in  the  j)olitical  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the 
end  of  the  War.  Just  as  the  Russian  Revolution,  of  which  the 
Bessarabian  reform  was  part  and  parcel,  imposed  the  reform 
upon  the  Old  Kingdom,  so  it  would  have  been  out  of  the  question 
to  distribute  land  to  the  peasants  in  two-thirds  of  the  country 
and  deny  it  to  them  in  the  remainder.  And,  further,  it  is  a strange 
fancy  to  suppose  that  the  Rumanian  landowners  voted  the  reform 
at  Jassy,  in  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a nationalist  wedge 
into  the  neighbouring  foreign  populations.  If  they  were  so 
sanguine  as  to  look  forward  to  a day  when  with  that  reform  they 
miglit  cut  off  tlie  heads  of  the  Hungarian  landlords,  the  only 
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thing  of  which  they  could  be  certain  at  the  time  was  that  they 
must  begin  by  decapitating  themselves. 

Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Bessarabian  and  Transyl- 
vanian leaders  would  have  carried  through  a broad  land  reform 
even  if  no  one  had  thought  of  it  in  the  Old  Kingdom.  That  also 
suggests  why  the  laws  of  those  two  provinces  were  different  and 
more  drastic  than  the  one  passed  in  Old  Rumania.  If  the  latter 
went  as  far  as  it  did,  though  granted  by  King  and  Parliament 
themselves,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  matters  went  much 
farther  in  Transylvania  and  Bessarabia,  where  Dynasty  and 
Government  had  foundered  and  where  the  reform  was  carried 
on  the  crest  of  a revolutionary  wave  ? It  is  probable  enough  that 
the  reform  would  nevertheless  have  turned  out  more  mildly  in  the 
two  provinces  if  the  large  owners  had  been  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  mass  of  the  peasants  there.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
outlook  of  the  Transylvanian  leaders  is  more  radical  in  every 
other  resjiect,  and  not  merely  in  matters  of  land  reform,  than  is 
that  of  the  politicians  in  the  Old  Kingdom — largely  no  doubt  as 
the  result  of  the  state  of  suppressed  opposition  in  which  they 
had  been  kept  by  the  former  Hungarian  regime;  just  as  the 
Bessarabian  leaders,  who  were  born  and  bred  under  autocracy, 
struck  still  more  to  the  Left  in  their  first  act  of  freedom,  passing 
a reform  which  was  much  more  stringent  than  that  of  Transyl- 
vania, just  as  the  latter  exceeded  in  stringency  the  reform  of  the 
Old  Kingdom. 

The  manner  in  which  the  reform  was  executed  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  subsequent  chapters ; and  one  hopes  that  it  may  soon 
be  j)ossible  to  express  its  nationalist  effects  in  precise  figures. 
Until  t hen,  it  is  but  true  to  say  that  the  real  carriers  of  the  reform, 
the  mass  of  peasantry,  were  concerned  merely  with  getting  the 
land  and  cared  little  whence  it  came.  A small  minority  among 
the  ruling  class,  especially  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  were  animated 
by  nationalist  prejudices  and  instilled  them  into  the  reform  as 
far  as  they  could.  A"et  the  differences  between  the  several  laws 
beins:  so  much  fainter  and  fewer  than  their  similarities,  the  worst 
that  could  safely  be  affirmed  is  that  one  edge  only  of  a very  big 
})iece  of  social  legislation  has  been  tainted  with  a nationalist  bias. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  REFORM  ON  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND  PROPERTY 


Section  1 

The  Change  in  the  Old  Kingdom 

The  discussion  and  the  legislative  evolution  of  the  reform — • 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  all  systematic  inquiry,  and  the  arithmetical 
basis  of  execution — all  produce  the  unmitigated  impression  that 
the  agrarian  problem  was  never  considered  in  its  many  economic 
complexities.  Only  the  social  angle  of  the  problem  was  taken 
account  of,  i.e.  the  peasant’s  hunger  for  land,  and  in  consequence 
the  solution  contemplated  never  went  beyond  a wish  to  meet  that 
demand  by  transferring  a certain  extent  of  land  from  the  big 
owners  to  the  peasants. 

Restricted  within  that  simjiler  frame,  the  reform  has  had 
a revolutionary  effect.  M.  Basilescu,  in  pressing  for  a generous 
solution,  urged  his  fellow  deputies  in  1917  to  ‘be  quite  clear  that 
what  we  are  doing  to-day  is  a real  revolution — the  upsetting  of 
one  state  of  things,  which  we  replace  with  a totally  different 
state  of  things’.  M.  Garoflid,  the  author  of  the  law  of  1921, 
though  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  it,  could  not  refrain 
from  exclaiming  with  a measure  of  pride  in  introducing  his  bill 
that  ‘this  is  the  mightiest  social  revolution  ever  recorded  in 
history.  It  leaves  in  the  shadow  even  the  historic  agrarian  revo- 
lution carried  through  in  France  after  1793;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  Great  Revolution,  large  property  still  retained  in  France 
30  per  cent,  of  the  land.’  In  Rumania  large  property  above 
100  ha.  had  covered  48-69  per  cent,  of  the  arable  area;  after  the 
reform  its  share  fell  to  7-78  per  cent.,  according  to  official 
figures. 

It  is  essential  whenever  using  agrarian  statistics  in  this  study, 
to  warn  the  reader  that  they  are  merely  approximate.  Especially 
is  this  necessary  in  the  case  of  figures  relating  to  land  property, 
as  Rumania  has  no  ground  book  and  as  very  few  estates  have 
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surveys  and  j)lans  of  their  own.  The  distribution  of  land 
property  was  in  fact  merely  guessed  at  until,  in  1905,  M.  R. 
Capitaneanu,  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  extracted  from  the 
available  fiscal  data  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  land  which  was 
owned  by  large  owners  and  by  peasants.  Then  only  was  the 
excessive  spreading  of  large  j)roperty  realized  and  the  intense 
debate,  which  prepared  the  ground  for  reform,  begun.  In  1906, 
Dr.  Creanga  compiled  in  his  turn  statistical  tables  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  property  in  Rumania  which  have  since  been  used  by 
almost  every  writer  and  speaker  on.  the  subject.  But  M.  Garoflid 
and  others  maintained  that  neither  of  the  two  sets  of  figures  was 
quite  reliable,  those  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  attributing  to  the 
peasants  the  ])ossession  of  200,000  ha.  more  than  the  figures  of 
Dr.  Creanga.  Nor  were  these  serious  differences  composed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reform.  The  Central  Resettlement  Office,  e.g., 
gave  in  its  statistics  400,000  ha.  less  to  large  j^roperty  than  the 
figures  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Using,  therefore,  the  various  figures  with  a certain  approxi- 
mation, one  finds  that  land  property  was  distributed  in 
1905,  accoiding  to  the  figures  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  as 
follows : 


Categories 

Extent 

% of  total 

Class  of  proper!}' 

Hectares 
up  to  10 

Hectares 

3,153,045 

40-29 

small  40-29°() 

10-50 

005,953 

8-89 

medium  11-02^*0 

50-100 

100,847 

213 

100-500 

810,355 

10-43 

large  10-43% 

500-1,000 

803,084 

10-20 

latifundiary  38-26% 

1,000-3,000 

1,230,420 

15-80 

3,000-5,000 

434,3()7 

5*55 

5,000 

520,095 

0-05 

Total 

7,820,700 

100-00 

100-00% 

This  table  makes  an  attempt  to  systematize  the  classification 
of  the  various  j)roperties.  In  common  usage,  however,  properties 
below  1,000  ha.  were  always  regarded  as  small  estates,  which  sug- 
gests a somewhat  medieval  notion  of  size.  The  above  total  refers 
only  to  the  arable  surface.  To  this  would  have  to  be  added 
930,366  ha.  vineyards  and  orchards,  belonging  in  a considerable 
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degree  to  small  owners;  and  4,378,587  ha.  forests  and  wastes, 
which,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  were  in  the  possession  of 
large  owners.  Up  to  1907,  therefore,  920,080  peasant  families 
representing  92  per  cent,  of  the  popidation,  owned  40-29  per  cent, 
of  the  ai’able  area ; medium  sized  owners,  representing  4-01  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  detained  11  per  cent.;  and  large  owners 
with  j)roperties  above  100  ha.  had  in  their  hands  48-68  per  cent., 
though  they  themselves  only  formed  0-56  jier  cent,  of  the 
country’s  poj)ulation. 

The  moderate  reforms  adopted  after  the  rising  of  1907  some- 
what altered  the  proportion  of  the  land  held  by  the  two  extreme 
classes  of  owners — those  with  properties  of  less  than  10  ha.  and 
those  owning  more  than  100  ha.  The  total  effect  of  these  changes 
was  as  follows: 


Hectares  Hectares 


To  the  property  up  to  10  ha.,  which  in  1907  amounted  to  3,319,695 

Tliere  were  added : 

Sales  through  Rural  Office  ......  100,000 

Communal  grazings  established  by  the  law  on  agricultural 

contracts  of  1908  .......  150,000 

Sales  from  State  domains  between  1907-18  . . . 12,500 

Direct  purchases  from  large  owners  between  1907-18  . 150,000 

412,500 


So  that  property  of  0-10  ha.  covered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
land  reform  a total  area  of  . 


3,732,195 


From  large  property  above  100  ha.,  which  in  1907  covered 
a total  arable  area  of  ...... 

There  were  detached,  as  shown  above,  during  the  period 
1907-1918  


3,810,351 

412,.500 


So  that  its  total  area  was  at  the  moment  when  the  land 
reform  began  ........ 


3,397,851 


To  sum  up,  arable  land  at  the  beginning 
reform  was  distributed  as  follows : 


of  the  agrarian 


Hectares 

Per  cent. 

Property  up  to  10  ha. 

3,732,195 

46-7 

Property  from  10-100  ha.  . 

860,953 

10-8 

Property  above  100  ha. 

3,397,851 

42-5 

Total 

7,990,999 

1000 

A.  The  Expropriation.  The  first  expropriation,  carried  out 
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on  the  strength  of  the  decree-law  of  December  1918,  produced 
the  following  results: 


From  State  domains  .... 

From  Crown  domains  and  mortmain  estates 

From  foreign  owners  .... 

From  absentee  owners  .... 

From  private  owners  .... 


Hectar&s 

143,895-95 

437,030-28 

90,115-00 

40,879-23 

1,512,668-04 


Total 2,224,588-50 

As  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  demanded  the  expropria- 
tion of  2,000,000  ha.  from  private  owners  alone,  the  first  result 
fell  short  by  about  450,000  ha.  of  the  required  area.  This  defi- 
ciency was  made  good  through  the  second  expropriation,  decreed 
by  the  law  of  1921. 

On  the  strength  of  the  two  legislative  measures  for  the 
expropriation  of  land  the  area  given  in  the  table  below  was 
detached  from  the  arable  land  owned  by  large  proprietors  in  the 
Old  Kingdom: 


No.  of  estates 

No.  of  estates 

expropriated  on 
basis  of  decree- 
law  3697/918 

expropriated  on 
basis  of  agrarian 
law  of  1921 

Total  area 
expropriated 

Hectares 

1.  From  ])rivate  owner.s 

3,697 

1,930 

1,759,084-86 

2.  From  State  domains 

334 

502 

509,374-00 

3.  I'Tom  mortmain  estates  . 

396 

178 

388,432-26 

4.  From  foreign  owners 

20 

16 

51,847-93 

5.  From  absentee  owners 

20 

88 

67,662-38 

Total 

4,467 

2,714 

2,776,401-43 

After  setting  aside  the  various  extents  required  for  communal 
forests,  communal  grazings,  &c.,  the  use  to  which  the  expro- 
jiriated  land  was  put  showed  the  following  distribution,  on 
8e])tember  1,  1927: 


Hectiires 


1.  Distributed  to  individual  owners  . 

2,037.293-04 

2.  Commiinal  grazings  .... 

524,720-87 

3.  Forests  administered  by  the  State  and 
about  to  be  allotted  .... 

21,027-90 

4.  Land  unsuitable  for  distribution 

17, <>77-44 

5.  Reserves  of  general  interest  . 

175,682-18 

Total  ex{)ropriated 

2,776,401-43 
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The  Bessartabian  law  specifically  provided  (Art.  44)  that  a certain 
area  should  be  set  aside  from  the  expropriated  land  for  various 
public  requirements.  In  the  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  there  was 
a vague  reference  to  ‘State  needs’,  but  by  an  oversight  no 
definite  provision  was  made  for  their  satisfaction.  The  omission 
had  to  be  made  good  by  administrative  measures,  and  a total 
area  of  175,682  18  ha.,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  was  reserved 
for  various  public  needs — such  as  the  extension  of  towns  and 
villages,  the  building  of  roads  and  railw^ays,  the  establishment 
of  military  shooting  ranges,  of  aeroplane  factories,  &c.  For  these 
reserves  the  State  paid  the  same  compensation  as  for  land 
distributed  to  the  peasants. 

The  transfer  of  the  expropriated  area  produced  the  followung 
changes  in  the  extent  of  land  held  by  the  various  categories  of 


owmers : 

To  property  up  to  10  ha.  covering 
there  were  added  through  the  reform 

Property  of  10-100  ha.  remained  unchanged 
witli  an  area  of  . . • • • 

From  property  above  100  ha.  the  reform 
detached  2,776,401  ha.  leaving  it  with  . 


Hectares  Hectares 

3,732,105 

2,776,401 

6,508,.506 

8()0,953 

621,450 


Per  cent. 


81-43 

10-80 

7-77 


These  official  figures  are  not  accepted  as  correct  by  every- 
body. During  the  discussion  of  the  lawq  M.  Mihalache  quoted 
M.  Garoriid  as  maintaining  that  the  two  expropriations  would 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  large  owners  577,000  ha.  arable  land; 
Mihalache  himself  cited  figures  which  show^ed  that,  on  a moderate 
calculation,  the  large  owmers  would  retain  at  least  946, 1 42  ha., 
representing  16'6  per  cent,  of  the  arable  surface. 

^Vhatever  the  precise  figures,  neither  party  wms  fully  satisfied 
with  the  extent  of  the  expropriation.  M.  Garoflid,  speaking  in 
the  Chamber,  declared  that  the  large  owmers  did  not  object  to  the 
princijile  of  the  expropriation,  but  condemned  its  extent.  The 
reform  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  was  the  more  unfortunate  as 
large  property  had  to  play  a more  important  role  than  befoi  e 
after  a reform  wdiich  made  extensive  cultivation  no  longer 
possible.  To  be  economically  profitable,  an  agricultural  exploita- 
tion should  retain  at  least  200  ha.  in  the  densely  populated 
regions,  600  ha.  in  regions  less  densely  populated,  and  500  ha. 
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in  regions  sparsely  populated.  Otherwise  ‘ the  result  would  be 
disastrous  economically,  as  estates  too  reduced  in  extent  could 
be  used  only  for  intensive  agriculture.  But  in  our  social  and 
economic  circumstances,  the  regions  of  intensive  agriculture  are 
very  restricted.  All  those  small  estates  will  gravitate  towards 
small  ])roperty  and  will  disappear  in  less  than  a generation  ’.  The 
IMemorandum  of  the  Moldavian  Landowners  pointed  out  that  all 
the  calculations  necessitated  by  the  law  had  been  based  on  the 
state  of  things  existing  in  1916,  and  they  therefore  claimed  that 
land  bought  by  the  peasants  between  1916  and  1920  should  be 
included  in  the  area  to  be  exjjropriated. 

Tlie  sj)okesmen  of  the  jieasantry  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  reform  was  wanting  in  fairness  towards  the  peasants. 
1\I.  Basilescu  complained  that  no  account  had  been  taken  of  the 
peasants’  historic  rights.  From  1864  to  the  end  of  the  Great  War, 
an  area  of  2,572,045  ha.  had  been  distributed  on  various  occa- 
sions to  616,280  peasants.  Assuming  that  the  arable  surface  was 
on  that  date  7,998,000  ha.,  the  peasants  would  be  entitled, 
according  to  old  custom,  to  two-thirds  of  that  area,  i.  e.  to  about 
5,000,000  ha.  Instead  of  which  the  reform  only  gave  them  little 
more  than  half  of  that  extent. ^ 

The  Peasant  Party,  as  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
wanted  to  aj)ply  in  the  Old  Kingdom  the  same  norm  as  the 
Bessarabian  law  ami  to  expropriate  all  the  arable  land  up  to 
a limit  of  100  ha.  per  owner;  they  estimated  that  they  would 
obtain  thereby  6-700,000  ha.  more  than  was  secured  through  the 
Garollid  law,  not  including  forests  and  land  liable  to  flooding. 
Altogether,  their  proposals  would  have  expropriated,  according 
to  their  own  estimate,  not  more  than  3,400,000  ha.,  together 
with  common  grazings.  Here  again  there  is  much  disagreement 
as  to  tlie  figures  concerned;  but  in  his  IMemorandum  to  the  King 
IM.  Garotlid  maintained  that  the  Peasant  j^roposal  would  leave 

* 'I'he  argumoiit  is  inentionoil  liere  as  sliowing  iiow  uncompromisingly  even  a 
learned  spokesman  of  the  peasants  felt  in  1917.  But  51.  Ba.silescu‘s  figures  refer  only 
to  what  the  peasants  had  received  since  18(54;  they  do  not  include  what  the  peasants 
purchased  directly  since  that  date,  nor  that  peasant  ])roj)erty  wliose  owners,  for 
various  reasons,  were  not  found  to  be  entitled  to  receive  land  in  1 8(54  and  on  subsequent 
occasions.  Kven  accepting  M.  Mihalaelie’s  figure,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  total 
arable  area  retained  by  the  large  owners  did  not  e.xeeed  after  the  reform  950,000  ha., 
which  is  very  far  from  M.  Hasilescu’s  implied  surplus  of  about  2,500,000  ha. 
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merely  950,000  lia.,  i.  e.  4-6  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  large  owners,  and  M.  Mihalache  concurred  in  that 
estimate.  The  peasants’  spokesman,  moreover,  maintained  that 
the  reform  was  bound  to  err  on  the  side  of  the  large  owners,  as 
it  was  based  on  their  own  declarations;  in  his  speech  in  the 
Chamber,  in  1921,  M.  Mihalache  mentioned  the  admission  of 
M.  Enasescu,  a large  owner  himself,  that  many  declarations  were 
incorrect  and  that  as  a result  ‘there  were  estates  left  after  the 
expropriation  of  1,000  and  2,000  ha.,  whereas  according  to  the 
law  they  could  not  have  been  larger  than  500  ha  ’. 

B.  T}t,e  Resettlement.  In  the  Old  Kingdom  resettlement 
began  on  the  strength  of  a decree-law,  first  through  the  channel 
of  the  associations  of  resettlement,  the  whole  operation  being 
afterwards  revised  as  soon  as  the  agrarian  law  was  passed.  The 
law  established  a preferential  claim  to  resettlement,  in  the  order 
of  the  categories  mentioned  below: 

1.  War  invalids. 

2.  Minor  children  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  war,  and  war 
orphans  born  not  later  than  1903,  possessing  agricultural 
equipment. 

3.  Village  priests  and  teachers. 

4.  Those  having  taken  part  in  the  campaign  1916-18. 

5.  Those  having  taken  part  in  the  camjiaign  1913. 

6.  Children  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  war  who  were  not  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  reform,  and  who  do  not  own  agricultural 
equipment. 

7.  Small  cultivators  without  land  of  their  own. 

8.  Cultivators  owning  less  than  5 ha.  land. 

9.  War  or{)hans  who  were  not  of  age  on  August  15,  1916. 

On  the  basis  of  this  preferential  order  tables  of  those  entitled 
to  receive  land  were  drawn  up  in  each  commune  by  a local  com- 
mission. These  tables  were  revised  by  district  commissions,  and 
appeals  provoked  by  that  revision  were  finally  adjudged  by  the 
Agrarian  Committee. 

As  a result  of  that  preliminary  operation,  1,053,628  indi- 
viduals were  registered  as  being  entitled  to  receive  land.  Of  that 
number  630,113  individuals  received,  up  to  September  1,  1927, 
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liokling.s  covering  a total  area  of  2,037,293-04  ha. ; in  addition 
there  were  allotted  to  them  524,720-87  ha.  as  communal  grazings. 

The  detailed  application  of  the  law’s  general  principles  was 
even  more  sternly  criticized.  When  so  many  peasant  cultivators 
had  to  be  left  without  land,  it  was  felt  to  be  wrong  in  principle 
and  economically  unprofitable  that  land  should  be  given  to 
artisans  also,  ‘to  bind  them  to  the  soil’,  as  well  as  to  petty 
officials,  as,  e.  g.,  to  those  on  the  State  Railways.  Land  used  in 
that  way  was  clearly  lost  for  the  new  conception  of  property  of 
ju’oduction.  Moreover,  these  holdings  were  often  several  kilo- 
metres distant  from  the  station  where  their  owners  were  at  work ; 
and  whereas  in  western  Europe  the  allotments  of  workers  took 
a subordinate  jilace  in  their  activity,  the  Rumanian  railway 
worker,  &c.,  still  had  the  jieasant  mentality  in  him.  He  thought 
first  of  his  land  and  therefore  lived  in  the  village,  spending  his 
limited  leisure  in  journeying  to  and  fro  and  in  tilling  his  field. 
To  that  doubling  of  his  activity  and  the  resulting  fatigue,  an 
imj)ortant  official  has  attributed  many  of  the  frequent  accidents 
on  the  Rumanian  railways ; he  pointed  out  that  the  arrangement 
also  made  it  im])ossible  to  move  the  railway  workers  and  lesser 
officials  about  according  to  their  ability  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
service.  i\Iuch  criticism  has  been  likewise  directed  against  the 
granting  of  land  to  gipsies  who  had  served  in  the  War,  because 
they  very  rarely  engaged  in  agriculture  and  merely  became 
absentee  owners  on  a small  scale.  Finally,  M.  Garoflid  criticized 
fhe  bringing  of  mountaineers  into  the  lowlands,  who  never 
became  good  cultivators,  thus  restricting  the  area  available  for 
fhe  real  farmers.  ‘If  is  the  same  })olicy  of  settlement  which  has 
im})overished  the  large  villages  of  the  plain,  situated  on  the 
State’s  domains,  when  these  estates  were  broken  up  to  be  divided 
into  lots  of  5 ha.’ 

]\Iost  critics,  whatever  side  they  rej)resent,  agree  in  declaring 
that  the  holdings  distributed  were  too  small.  In  1864  some 
account  was  taken  at  least  of  the  means  of  jjroduction  owned  by 
fhe  various  j)easants  who  received  land,  who  were  divided  into 
three  categoi  ies  according  to  the  number  of  draught  animals  they 
possessed.  Subsequent  re-settlements  on  State  domains  granted 
stereotyped  holdings  of  5 ha.  each,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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measure  of  1889  which  also  provided  lots  of  10  and  25  ha. 
Altogether,  after  1864,  777,630  ha.  were  distributed  in  lots  of  less 
than  10  ha.  each  and  only  28,588  ha.  in  larger  holdings.  As  the 
peasant  holdings  were  divisible  without  limit  by  succession  or 
sale,  they  were  s{)lit  up  in  time  to  a degree  which  made  of  most 
of  them  mere  allotments.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
character  and  distribution  of  peasant  holdings  shortly  before  the 
War; 


Categories 

Number  of 
holdings 

Per  cent,  of 
total 

properties 

Extent  in 
Hectares 

Per  cent,  of 
total  area 

Hectares 

i 

02,832 

0-00 

20,420 

0-.34 

i-\ 

81,030 

8-50 

72,757 

0-03 

i-2 

147,000 

15-20 

237,020 

3-01 

23 

131,030 

1300 

337,000 

4-30 

3-i 

172,440 

17-00 

031,004 

8-08 

4-5 

148,717 

15-40 

711,033 

0-08 

5-7 

131,145 

13-50 

743,480 

0-50 

7-10 

45,230 

4-70 

303,050 

5-05 

Total 

020,030 

05-40 

3,153,045 

40-201 

The  agrarian  law  for  the  Old  Kingdom  endeavoured  to  check 
that  pulverization  of  property  by  fixing  the  minimum  holding 
to  be  distributed  to  those  without  any  land  at  all  at  2 ha.  But 
so  anxious  were  the  authorities  to  satisfy  as  many  claimants  as 
possible,  that  in  practice  that  provision  was  disregarded  and 
many  lots  of  a lesser  size  were  distributed.  Rumanian  agricultural 
economists  generally  agree  that  5 ha.  are  not  sufficient  for  a 
peasant  family.  M.  Garoflid  sets  the  lowest  limit  at  7 ha. ; and 
while  that  would  ensure  the  existence  of  a peasant  family,  it 
would  not  exliaust  its  labour  power.  That,  according  to  M. 
Garoflid,  would  require  for  a family  of  four  persons  a holding  of 
15-5-16  ha. — which  one  assumes  to  refer  to  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  about  1907,  when  his  book  was  written,  and  which 
imposed  upon  the  peasants  a primitive  extensive  cultivation. 
The  economic  size  of  a peasant  holding  varies  indeed  with  the 
quality  of  the  land,  its  situation,  and  the  kind  of  farming  for 
which  it  is  used.  In  Germany,  Roscher  placed  the  minimum  at 

1 M.  §frban,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 
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6-7  morgen  land  of  good  quality  and  24  morgen  land  of  mediocre 
quality;  the  gieat  Italian  agricultural  inquiry  of  1879-82  con- 
cluded that  holdings  should  vary  between  7-15  ha.;  in  France, 
Souchon,  in  La  Propricte  Paysanne,  suggested  a minimum  of 
5-5  ha.,  even  for  prolific  cultures,  while  Caziot,  in  La  Terre  a la 
Famille  Paysanne,  suggested  8-20  ha.,  according  to  region, 
fertility,  and  character  of  the  croj)s.  In  Rumania  the  Peasant 
Party  j)roject  had  in  view  indivisible  minimum  holdings  of  3 ha. 
in  the  highlands,  5 ha.  in  the  lowlands,  and  10  ha.  in  the  regions 
to  l)e  newly  settled. 

The  reform  did  not  of  course  distribute  only  complete  hold- 
ings, but  also  many  so-called  complementary  lots  to  peasants 
already  owning  less  than  5 ha.  land.  According  to  local  needs 
and  possibilities,  the  size  of  the  lots  thus  distributed  was  fixed 
by  the  Central  Resettlement  Office  between  0-5  and  5 ha.  So  far 
no  figures  exist  to  show  how  many  lots  of  the  various  kinds  were 
given  and  to  what  categories  of  peasants,  so  that  it  is  not  yet 
j)ossible  to  know  how  the  j)easant  properties  are  classified  at 
pix'sent.^ 

Critieisni  of  .ippUcation.  Writing  in  1919  M.  lonescu-Sisesti 
urged  the  need  of  aj)plying  with  implacable  fairness  ‘this  decisive 
measure  ’.  ‘ 4'he  real  kernel  of  the  problem  lies  in  this,  much  more 
than  in  the  j)iinciples  and  details  of  the  law.  Our  agrarian  pro- 
blem for  half  a century  has  been  one  long  story  of  good  intentions 
and  mediocre  execution.’  If  some  of  the  ])rinciples  adopted  by  the 
legislator  for  the  transfei'  of  land  were  not  of  the  best  for  social 
selection  and  economic  devclo])inent,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
their  apj)lication  was  more  deficient  than  the  principles  them- 
selves. That  was  ])artly  due  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
period ; for  the  rest,  to  the  lack  of  reliable  statistical  material  and 


* An  to  secure  some  indication  of  the  new  state  of  tilings  from  the  con- 

tents of  local  jmhlications  merely  ended  in  the  capture  of  a strange  example  of  local 
statistics.  Jn  1!)28  the  {'hamher  of  Commerce  of  JJotosani,  in  ^Moldavia,  published  a 
year-book  with  elaborate  economic  figures  referring  to  the  four  counties  of  Botosani, 
Dorohoi,  Faltieeni,  and  llotin.  'I'he  year-book  contained  three  tables  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  land,  neither  of  which  was  compatible  with  the  other  two.  The  third  table 
gave  the  number  of  owners  in  the  various  categories  of  jiroperty  and  the  percentage 
they  n'liresented  from  the  total  number  of  landowners  in  the  four  counties,  but 
even  by  attributing  the  least  possible  area  to  the  number  of  owners  in  each  category 
the  minimum  total  far  exceeded  the  total  area  of  the  four  counties,  as  given  in  the 
lirst  table. 
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of  a personnel  prepared  technically  and  morally  for  the  proper 
execution  of  such  an  extensive  reform.  The  task  imposed  upon 
the  country’s  judicial  and  agricultural  authorities  was  tridy 
immense.  In  most  cases  all  the  three  exj)ropriation  authoilties 
were  called  uj)on  to  give  a decision  concerning  the  15,000  proper- 
ties which  were  expropriated ; about  5,000  of  which  came  up  for 
a second  time  before  the  ex{)ropriation  bodies. 

The  first  difficulty  was  created  by  the  exceeding  haste  of  the 
reform.  Court  and  politicians  who  had  been  in  refuge  at  Jassy 
returned  to  Bucarest  in  November  1918.  Within  ten  days  a new 
(iovernment  was  formed — on  the  1st  of  December — and  eighteen 
days  later  the  decree  for  the  application  of  the  reform  was  issued. 
In  the  first  days  of  January  the  exproj)riation  commissions  were 
at  work.  The  first  post-war  Cabinet  of  M.  lonel  Bratianu 
remained  in  power  ten  months;  during  that  })ei'iod  five-sixths  of 
the  area  to  be  ex|)roj)riated  had  been  taken  over.  That  feverish 
haste  has  been  severely  criticized  and  made  responsible  for  much 
that  is  faulty  in  the  reform.  Even  the  Peasant  Party  projmsed 
that  exjjropriation  should  proceed  only  gradually,  and  step  by 
step  with  resettlement;  expropriation  should,  in  their  opinion, 
have  been  proclaimed  at  once  in  principle,  but  a period  of  five 
or  even  ten  years  should  have  been  set  for  the  actual  taking  over 
of  the  land.  The  Government  defended  the  line  they  adopted  as 
calculated  to  prevent  the  peasants  susj^ecting  that  the  ])rovision 
of  the  Constitution  might  remain  a dead  letter.  Some  agricultural 
ex{)erts  indeed  believe  that  the  rapid  application  of  the  reform 
has  had  a salutary  effect  by  enlisting  at  once  all  the  means  and 
energy  of  the  j)easants  in  the  service  of  agricultural  reconstruc- 
tion. The  large  owners  needed  credit  and  the  labour  of  the 
peasants,  neither  of  which  they  could  have  got  easily  as  long  as 
the  fate  of  the  reform  remained  uncertain;  so  that  at  a given 
moment  the  interests  of  State,  landowners,  and  peasants 
coincided,  this  alone  making  possible  the  quick  execution  of  such 
a radical  measure. 

A second  and  considerable  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  inade- 
quate means  available  for  the  measurement  of  the  land.  There 
was  no  groundbook  and  hardly  any  private  estate  plans.  The 
number  of  trained  surveyors  was  very  limited  and  a surveying 
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sdiool  had  to  be  improvised  for  the  occasion.  Similarly,  the 
available  surveying  instruments  were  altogether  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  reform,  and  as  they  were  costly  and  the  State 
was  short  of  money,  an  effort  had  to  be  made  to  manufacture 
them  on  the  spot.  In  the  Old  Kingdom  the  detailed  measure- 
ment for  resettlement  purposes  was  almost  everywhere  made 
with  the  chain,  and  only  occasionally  by  means  of  analytical 
parcellation.  The  results  were  bound  to  show  errors. 

The  means  for  choosing  the  land  to  be  expropriated  were  as 
rudimentary  as  those  for  its  measurement.  The  local  com- 
missions, who  were  the  chief  factor  in  making  that  choice,  did  not 
have  at  their  disposal  any  detailed  and  precise  material  concern- 
ing the  natui’e  and  cjuality  of  the  land  in  their  districts.  Being 
in  a great  hurry,  they  had  inevitably  to  rely  in  many  cases  on 
the  statements  of  the  parties  interested,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  much  arable  land  was  exempted  as  grazing  or  as  being  liable 
to  flooding.  As  a consequence  the  first  expropriation  did  not 
secure  the  2,00(),()00  ha.  demanded  by  the  Constitution,  while 
some  of  the  land  exjnopriated  was  of  little  use.  The  general 
figures  given  above  show  that  of  the  area  taken  over  17,000  ha. 
were  altogether  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  that  gives  some  point 
to  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Lupu  that  certain  landowners  have  given 
barren  and  stony  wastes,  while  retaining  the  fertile  soil  for 
themselves. 

'i'he  need  of  carrying  out  in  great  haste  a technical  work  of 
a lasting  character  naturally  strained  to  the  utmost  the  country’s 
resources  in  })ersonnel  and  material ; and  the  great  deficiency  of 
material  placed  a correspondingly  greater  burden  on  the 
personnel.  The  merits  of  their  unusual  ])erformance,  therefore, 
are  tlie  more  enhanced.  The  results  of  their  work  form  a valuable 
foundation  for  tlie  eventual  establishment  of  a survey.  The  work 
was  begun  in  1919  with  twenty  surveying  teams;  their  number 
reached  900,  engaged  in  field  work,  by  1925,  assisted  by  an 
olHce  establishment  of  about  200  calculators  and  draughtsmen, 
d'he  land  was  divided  up  in  a provisional  manner  on  the  strength 
of  I he  decisions  of  the  lower  authorities,  and  was  handed 
over  lo  the  ])easants  to  be  used  first  through  the  associations  of 
jescttlement  and  then  in  individual  holdings,  on  a j)reliminarv 
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resettlement.  The  final  resettlement  was  carried  out  in  the 
measure  in  which  the  technical  work  advanced.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  work  ajjpears  from  the  following  figures: 

1919  area  measured  100,487  ha.  and  parcelled  out  ha. 


1920 

528,021  ,. 

47,969  „ 

1921 

,,  653,070  ., 

13,201  ha 

1922 

,,  765,034  ,. 

22,938  .. 

1923 

„ 1.169,259  „ 

135,317  ., 

1924 

„ 1,073,193  ., 

417,728  , 

1925 

„ 908,041) 

415.239  „ 

Total 

5,198,310  ha. 

1,052,392  ha. 

The  total 

expropriated  area  was,  . 

5,889,709  ha. 

with  the  area  to  be  c.xpropriated  in  fiouthern 


Dobrogea  ...... 

110,291  ,. 

Total 

6,000,000  .. 

Measured  till  1925  ..... 

5,198,310  ,. 

Remaining  to  be  measured  .... 
To  be  parcelled  out  6,000,00t)  ha. 

801,690  ha. 

Parcelled  out  till  1925  1,052,392  ., 

4,947,608  ., 

Remaining  to  be  measured  and  parcelled  out 

5,749,298  ha. 

The  latest  figures  of  the  Survey  Directorate  concerning  the  work  executed  by  its 
organs  from  1019  till  December  31,  1928,  are  contained  in  the  following  table: 


Region  . 

Measured  area 
Hectares 

Area  surveyed 
for  parcellation 
Hectares 

Area  to  which 
parcellation 
applied 
Hectares 

Area  for 
village  housing 
Hectares 

Old  Kingdom  . 

4,539,291 

1,888,947 

1,594,441 

50,074 

Transylvania  . 

1,812,001 

942,160 

658,965 

14,573 

Bessarabia 

1,360,683 

429,644 

381,043 

7,057 

Bucovina 

187,518 

75,786 

75,366 

— 

Total 

7,899,493 

3,336,537 

2,709,815 

71,704 

Recause  of  the  hasty  application,  again,  the  organs  entrusted 
with  it  had  to  be  greatly  decentralized.  The  execution  of  the 
measure  was  jirimarily  in  the  hands  of  special  local  bodies  whose 
composition  and  functions  have  been  described  in  the  jtrevious 
chapter.  The  procedure  under  the  Duca  decree  was  simple  and 
expeditious.  The  local  commissions  had  the  character  of  bodies 
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whose  task  it  was  to  bring  about  an  understanding  rather  tlian 
a judgement — the  judge  being  more  in  the  position  of  a friendly 
arbiter.  Tliese  commissions  in  most  cases  in  fact  reached 
a friendly  agreement;  as  the  extent  to  be  expropriated  was 
rigidly  fixed,  the  respective  provisions  were  easy  to  apply  and 
discussion  centred  mainly  round  the  choice  of  the  spot  where 
the  land  was  to  be  taken.  Appeals  from  these  decisions  were  as 
a result  few  and  most  of  them  were  settled  in  favour  of  the 
peasants.  The  Garodid  law,  however,  by  introducing  more 
comj)lex  economic  criteiia  of  expropriation,  required  appropri- 
ately larger  and  more  elaborate  organs  of  ajjjdication,  and  like- 
wise more  elaliorate  courts  of  appeal.  However  w'ell  intentioned 
the  new  commissions  may  have  been,  their  decisions  were  rather 
in  the  nature  of  a judgement,  after  pleadings  by  both  sides, 
each  of  course  putting  forth  an  extreme  case;  and  wdiere  in  the 
first  case  the  decision  had  generally  meant  an  agreement,  in  the 
second  it  frequently  displeased  both  parties  to  the  case.  The 
second  system  produced  a large  crop  of  appeals  and  most  of 
them  were  settled  in  favoui’  of  the  landowners.  That  disclosed 
a significant  change  of  psychology:  in  the  former  period  public 
sympathy  was  on  the  side  of  the  jieasants,  who  had  suffered  so 
long;  after  the  first  exj)ropriation  sympathy  veered  to  the  side 
of  the  (lisj)ossessed  owners,  especially  after  the  collapse  of  the 
exchange. 

While  exj)ropriation  on  the  whole  j)roceeded  smoothly,  the 
second  part  of  the  reform  has  given  rise  to  many  abuses  and  to 
consequent  ill-feeling.  The  lists  of  those  entitled  to  receive  land 
were  ])re})ared  by  local  committees  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
to  an  unfortunate  degree  imj)osed  u])on  by  the  more  greedy  and 
\'ocifei’ous  villagers.  The  real  conditions  were  difficult  to  estab- 
lish  because  the  taxation  registers  were  not  uji  to  date.  I'bxjjropria- 
tion  a])peals,  moreover,  were  dealt  with  by  the  county  tribunals, 
but  in  the  case  of  resettlement  appeals  the  local  judge  considered 
the  issue  on  the  sj)ot,  assisted  by  experts  and  delegates  of  the 
parties,  so  tliat  the  proceedings  were  no  longer  conducted  in  the 
juridical  atmosj)here  which  surrounded  the  courts.  The  judicial 
pai't  was  not  sutliciently  separated  from  the  administrative  part 
in  the  second  case.  ^Moreover,  the  final  authority,  the  Agrarian 
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Committee,  worked  behind  closed  doors,  the  parties  not  being 
present  at  the  proceedings ; and  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  were  conducted  in  a similar  executive  manner  by 
officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricultnre — all  of  which  was  apt  to 
leave  in  the  minds  of  those  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  a 
suspicion  that  there  may  have  been  something  wrong  in  the 
})rocednre. 

Whether  deliberate  fraud  or  unfortunate  erroi-,  the  list  of 
comj)laints  against  the  detailed  application  of  both  parts  of 
the  reforni  is  very  formidable.  Any  one  may  collect  from  the 
Parliamentary  debates  a whole  volume  of  well-documented 
cases,  and  high  officials  do  not  deny  that  a good  many  of  these 
complaints  ninst  be  jnstified.^  The  only  excuse  which  one  of  them 
attempted  was  merely  to  insist  that  such  frauds  ‘represented 
only  a percentage  of  the  w'hole  measure — what  elsewhere  may 
have  been  1 per  cent,  is  perhaps  10  per  cent.  here’.  The  Peasant 
Party,  especially,  has  been  unsparing  in  its  denunciation  of  such 
abuses  and  has  pledged  itself  to  redress  them  when  coming  into 
power.  Against  such  an  intention  all  Rumanian  agricultural 
experts  seem  to  be  united.  They  admit  that  mistakes  have  been 
made,  but  contend  that  they  were  inevitable  in  such  a hasty 
application  of  an  immense  measure  of  reform.  To  try  to  amend 
them  would  be  useless,  as  errors  and  frauds  would  be  as  possible 
now  as  they  were  a few  years  ago ; and  a revision  of  the  reform 
would  at  the  same  time  be  economically  ruinous  as  it  would 
mean  a prolonged  state  of  insecurity  for  the  whole  agricultural 
industry.  Yet  security  and  stability  are  essential  if  agriculture 
is  to  advance  technically.  Agriculture  has  suffered  during  the 
j)ast  ten  years  just  because  it  found  itself  in  an  unstable  period 
of  transition.  To  create  another  such  j)eriod  through  an  attempt 
to  revise  the  application  of  the  reform  woidd  be  disastrous.  The 
reform  was  carried  out  on  a social-political  basis,  which  politicians 
continued  to  keep  to  the  fore.  But  the  technical  ex])erts  being 
interested  merely  in  the  economic  aspect,  they  are  all  of  them 
against  any  attempt  at  revision. 


' The  comprehensive  table  on  p.  227  shows,  e.g.,  the  curious  fact  that  many 
properties  above  2')()  ha.  .still  exi.st  in  Bessarabia,  though  the  Bessarabian  law’  was 
supposed  to  expropriate  everything  above  100  ha. 
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W hile  doing  full  justice  to  the  standpoint  of  the  agricultural 
experts — summarized  above  from  statements  heard  from  many 
of  them  in  almost  identical  Avoids — one  must  record  the  fact  that 
the  apjilication  of  the  reform  has  left  liehind  in  almost  e\^ery 
village  one  or  more  disputes  which  in  certain  cases  have  devel- 
ojied  into  conflicts.  ^Vhether  a revision  is  practically  possible, 
except  in  a restricted  number  of  flagrant  cases,  must  remain 
questionable.  M.  Negura  declared  in  the  Chamber,  in  May  192d, 
that  the  Agrarian  Committee  had  to  deal  Avithin  a period  of 
tAvek^e  months  Avith  500  apjieals  against  expropriation  decisions 
and  71,000  against  resettlement  decisions — Avhich  Avorked  out 
at  a rate  of  some  200  cases  each  day.  A decision  to  reAuse 
the  aj)j)lication  of  the  reform  Avould  beyond  doubt  call  forth 
an  avalanche  of  complaints.  At  best,  therefore,  the  reAusion 
Avould  be  a very  long  affair;  and  the  experience  already  made 
Avith  jirocediu’e  suggests  that  it  Avould  be  humanly  impossible  to 
dispense  pondered  justice,  esjiecially  as  many — if  not  most — 
cases,  if  they  Avere  to  be  handled  Avith  care,  Avould  necessitate  an 
expert  inquiry  on  the  spot. 


Sr:cTiox  II 

The  Effects  of  the  Keforai  in  the  Neav  Froa’inces 

A.  Bessarabia.  The  distribution  of  land  property  in  Bessa- 
rabia Avas  affected,  as  in  the  Avhole  of  the  Russian  Emjiire,  by  the 
reforms  of  1 861-6.  Avhen  the  ])easants  Avere  emancipated  and 
pi'ovided  Avith  land  in  the  collectiA’e  form  of  the  fair,  and  after- 
Avards  by  the  so-called  Stoly])in  hiAV  of  1906  Avhich  Avas  intended 
lo  further  the  establishment  of  indiAudual  ])easant  holdings.  The 
latter  purpose  Avas  financed  by  the  Feasant  Bank  created  in 
1882;  to  if  Avere  transferred  in  1906  considerable  CroAvn  domains 
Avhich  Avere  to  be  sold  to  the  peasants.  To  check  the  speculations 
of  intermediaries,  an  ukaze  of  NoA'ember  1908  created  agrarian 
commissions  Avhose  function  Avas  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
estates  from  f he  large  oAvners  to  the  Feasant  Bank,  and  thereafter 
from  the  Feasant  Bank  to  the  ])easants.  The  total  area  of 
Bessarabia,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Russian  Central 
Statistical  Committee,  Avas  of  8.8:H,824  dessiatines.  Of  these. 
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1,658,109  dess.,  i.  e.  43  ]>er  cent.,  belonged  to  private  owners; 
1,864,023  dess.,  i.  e.  48-6  per  cent.,  were  nadyel  land,  allotted 
to  the  peasants  when  they  were  emancipated  or  through  the 
Peasant  Bank,  under  similar  safeguards  regarding  mortgages, 
debts,  &c. ; while  State,  Church,  and  other  institutions  possessed 
314,692  dess.,  i.e.  8-2  per  cent. 

The  general  distribution  of  land  j^roperty  before  the  agrarian 
reform,  according  to  official  Rumanian  statistics,  may  be  seen 
in  the  table  below:  ^ 


C'ategories 

Number  of 
Properties 

Total  area 
Hectares 

Average  area 
Hectares 

Per  cent,  of 
total  area 

Nobles 

1,474 

818,744 

555-4 

20-1 

Prie.sts 

12ti 

4,308 

.34-2 

0-1 

Private  Merchants  &c. 

1,944 

253.8(37 

— 

()*7 

1.  individual  Peasants 

/ , i 1 8 

135,384 

17-5 

3-2 

properties  Foreigners 

13 

30,390 

2,337(3 

0-8 

Various  . 

10,102 

94,157 

9-0 

2-3 

Large  owners 

275 

1(39,41(3 

(31(3-3 

4-2 

21,(352 

1,50(3,2(3(3 

(39-4 

30-8 

2.  Joint  holdings 

540 

201,591 

373-3 

4-9 

3.  Nadyel  land 

2.209 

2,111,940 

95(3-0 

50-7 

4.  State  domains 

— 

53,(348 

— 

1-3 

5.  ( 'hurches  and  Monasteries 

— 

204,190 

— 

5-0 

h.  Town  proj)erties 

— 

23,(300 

— 

0-0 

7.  Private  institutions  . 

— 

30,3(32 

— 

0-7 

24,401 

4,131,597 

1(30-3 

100-0 

It  will  be  seen  that  Bessarabia  had  a greater  variety  of 
categories  of  properties,  according  to  the  social  standing  of  their 
owners,  than  the  other  ])arts  of  new  Rumania.  If  one  excepted 
the  so-called  nadyel  land,  the  largest  category  was  that  of  noble 
estates  with  a total  area  of  818,744  ha.,  prevalent  mainly  in  the 
centre  and  in  the  north  of  the  province.  Their  total  number  was 
1,474,  which  gave  an  average  of  555-4  ha.  per  estate;  though  in 
the  northern  region  they  reached,  an  average  of  2,099  ha.  in 
the  Tighina  county.  The  other  categories  of  private  properties 
were  much  smaller,  large  j)roperty  not  belonging  to  the  nobility 
being  represented  by  275  estates  with  a total  of  169,416  and  an 
average  of  616-3  ha.  A special  category,  which  played  an 
important  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  compensation  to  be  {>aid 

E.  Ciiurgea  in  Buletinul  Statistic,  No.  2,  pp.  324-7. 
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for  the  expropriated  land,  was  that  of  the  foreign  owners;  they 
held  thirteen  estates  covering  a total  area  of  30,390  ha.,  with  an 
average  extent  of  2,337-6  ha. 

A noteworthy  fact  was  the  small  number  of  peasants  who 
owned  individual  holdings.  They  were  merely  7,718,  possessing 
a total  area  of  135, 384  ha.,  which  gave  an  average  of  17-5  per 
owner.  This  peasant  pro])erty  was  to  be  found  especially  in  the 
southern  districts,  which  corresponded  to  the  lesser  area  held  by 
estates  of  nobles,  and  also  with  the  numerous  colonies  of  foreign 
cultivators  established  in  the  southern  region  at  various  periods. 
The  average  of  134  ha.  per  jjeasant  owner  in  the  county  of 
Cetatea  .\lba  shows  how  prosperous  some  of  these  colonies  were. 
The  nndyel  land  was  the  largest  kind  of  j)roperty,  with 
2,111,940  ha.  divided  into  2,209  properties,  the  largest  average 
being  again  found  in  the  county  of  Cetatea  Alba  with  4,791-5  ha. 
])er  ])roperty;  the  average  ])er  peasant  family  was  7-08  ha. 
Taken  as  a whole,  land  properties  were  distributed  according  to 
their  size,  as  follows: 


('ategorv 

Total  area 

Per  cent,  of 

Number  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Hectares 

Hectares 

total  area 

owners 

owners 

up  to  10 
10-100 

2,l.i(),827 

180,984 

5M)\ 

4-3/ 

285,603 

98-4 

over  100 

1,844,539 

44- 1 

4,480 

1-0 

Total 

4.182,350 

100% 

290,143 

lOOo/o 

Expropriation  was  applied  in  Bessarabia  to  4,271  landowners, 
from  whom  a total  area  of  1,491,920.24  ha.  was  taken.  This  area 


was  put  to  the  following  use: 

1.  For  reset  t lenient 

2.  Forests 

Land  unfit  for  distribution 
4.  Reserves  for  general  needs 


Heetares 

l,0!tS,(l45-o0 

l!<8,404fi0 

S2.888-44 

112.581-70 


Total l,4<)l,!)20-24 

'I'he  Bessarabian  hiw  determined  the  following  categories  of 
cultivators  as  being  entitled  to  receive  land: 

(1)  cultivators  who  lived  on  the  estate  and  owned  less 
than  the  area  tixed  for  a resettlement  holding  in  that 
region ; 
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(2)  cultivators  who  lived  on  the  estate  and  owned  no  land 

at  all ; 

(3)  cultivatorswholivedwithinaradiiisofhkm.from  the  estate 

and  had  less  land  than  the  fixed  re-settlement  holding : 

(4)  cultivators  who  lived  within  a radius  of  5 km.  from  the 

estate  and  owned  no  land  at  all. 

The  list  of  those  entitled  to  receive  land  was  to  be  established  by 
local  commissions,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  norms,  and  to  be 
finally  settled  by  the  Central  Commission,  which  also  determined 
the  size  of  the  resettlement  holdings.  In  reality  no  resettle- 
ment lists  were  drawn  uj)  at  all,  but  the  authorities  concerned 
simply  confirmed  in  their  possession  those  who  had  seized  tlie 
land.  In  Bessarabia  one  may  say  that  all  the  peasants  were 
resettled,  the  size  of  the  lots  being  empirically  determined 
by  local  reserves  and  needs.  They  varied  with  these  local 
circumstances  between  1-6  ha.  As  a result  were  resettled: 

262,536  Rumanians 
94,480  other  nationalities 

:357,016  individuals,  who  received  altogether  1,098,045  ha. 

Up  to  the  revolution  of  1917  the  peasants  owned 

Hectares 

Arable  land  ......  2,041,04(1 

Forests  ,,.....  (i7,(i!l2 


2,108,732 

Purchased  and  distributed  by  the  Peasant  Bank  48,095 

Total  ,....,  2,15ti,827 

The  reform  procured  the  following  increase  in  the  land  held 
by  peasants: 

Hectares 


From  private  owners,  arable  land  , . (i08,5(i8 

Land  purchased  by  the  Peasant  Bank,  but  not  yet 
distributed  by  1917  . . , . . 176,388 

Land  of  former  German  and  Bulgarian  colonists  58,884 

Land  of  monasteries  and  foreign  owners  . 143,729 

Area  under  communal  roadways  , . . 7,060 

Building  land  and  gardens,  formerly  belonging  to 

private  owners  . , . , , 39,990 

Ponds  and  waterways  , , , . , 63,426 


Total 1,098,0451 

' P,  V.  S3'iiadino,  I nsemndtatea  Reformei  Agrare,  i5.  9, 
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Tlie  land  reform  caused  tlie  following  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  rural  })ioperties: 


Hectares 

Hectares 

To  property  of 

up  to  10  ha.  . 2,1.56,827  00 
there  were 

added  . . 1,491,920-24 

Property  of  10- 
100  iia.  left 

3,648,747-24 

unchanged 
From  ])roperty 
above  100  ha. 

of  . . l,844,.539-00 

there  was  ex- 

180,984-00 

propriated  1,491,920-24 

352,018-76 

Total 

4,182,350-00 

Hectares 

Per  cent, 
of  total 
area 

f Reserves  and 
J forests  . 393,875-24 

"1  Small  hold- 

ings  . 3,254,872-00 

9-42 

77-52 

433 

8-73 

100-00 

R.  Bucovina.  According  to  the  ground-book,  the  total  area 
of  the  province  covered  1,044,458  ha.  Before  the  reform  the' 
land  was  divided  among  199,185  properties,  of  which  2,540 
belonged  to  the  State,  to  Churches,  and  to  other  institutions. 
The  distribution  of  these  properties  according  to  size  was  as 
follows: 


Categories 

Number  of 
]>roperties 

Per  cent. 

Area  in 
Hectares 

Per  cent. 

Hectares 
up  to  10 

191,737 

96-27 

270,730 

25-92 

10-100 

6.()06 

3-:i2 

134.115 

12-84 

100-500 

5S5 

0-29 

130,939 

12-53 

Above  500 

257 

0-12 

508,674 

48-71 

Total 

199,185 

100-00 

1,044.458 

100-00  ‘ 

Amon<r  the  257  large  estates  there  were  63  with  an  extent  of 
more  than  2,000  ha.  each,  covering  together  30-21  j)er  cent,  of 
the  province.  An  area  of  75,967-35  ha.  was  expropriated  from 
561  landowners  and  used  for  the  following  purposes: 


' After  I.ivius  L;r/.ar,  La  Mise  en  (Euvre  de  la  Refonne  Ayraire,  p.  64. 
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Hectares 


1.  For  resettlement  .....  42,832-2.'> 

2.  Communal  grazings  .....  5,831-8.5 

3.  Communal  forests  .....  4,377-72 

4.  Forests  remaining  to  be  distributed  . . 8,523-84 

5.  Land  untit  for  distribution  . . (i05-6!) 

(i.  Reserves  for  general  needs  . . . 13,796-00 


Total  ......  75,967-63 


The  law  for  Bucovina  established  the  following  order  of 
preference  among  those  claiming  land : 

(1)  peasant  cultivators,  war  invalids  (or  their  families),  who 

had  less  land  than  the  size  of  the  lot  fixed  for  their 
commune ; 

(2)  peasant  cultivators  who  served  or  had  served  in  the  army 

and  who  had  less  land  than  the  typical  lot ; 

(3)  peasant  cultivators  with  less  land  than  the  typical  lot 

and  whose  possessions  had  been  damaged  in  the  war; 

(4)  the  Orthodox  parishes; 

(5)  rural  schools; 

(6)  jfeasant  cultivators,  war  invalids  (or  their  families),  who 

had  no  land  at  all ; 

(7)  peasant  cultivators  who  served  or  had  served  in  the  army 

and  had  no  land ; 

(8)  ])easant  cultivators  whose  possessions  had  been  damaged 

in  the  war  and  who  owned  no  land  at  all. 

The  list  of  those  entitled  to  receive  land  was  established  by 
various  commissions  on  the  strength  of  the  above  indications, 
and  the  Regional  Commission  fixed  typical  lots  varying  between 
0.25-2.5  ha.  As  a result  there  were  inscribed  on  the  list 

47,866  Rumanians  and 
30,045  other  nationalities,* 

altogether  77,911  individuals  or  families. 

Of  these  71,266  were  resettled  up  to  September  1,  1927, 

Hectares 

on  a total  area  of  ......  . 42,832-25 

in  addition  to  which  were  granted  as  communal  grazings  5,831-85 

and  as  communal  forests  ......  4,377-70 

so  that  the  total  area  allotted  to  them  was  . . . 53,041-80 

* An  article  in  Economia  Nationala,  August  1927,  gave  the  following  numbers  of 
non-Rumanians  as  having  received  land;  Ruthenians,  21,140;  Germans,  5,683; 
Hungarians,  868;  .Jews,  493;  Gipsies,  406;  Ru-ssians,  98;  other  nationalities,  1,357. 
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The  effect  of  the  land  reform  was  to  change  the  distribution 
of  property  in  Bucovina  as  follows: 

Hectares  Per  cent,  of 
total  area 

U’o  small  j)roperty  of  40.5,000  ha.  there  were  added 

75,967  ha = 480,007  92-40 

Prom  large  property  of  115,000  ha.  there  was  e.xpro- 

priated  75,907  ha.  leaving  .....  39,033  7-51 


Total 520,000  10000 

C.  TransyJvania.  The  modern  agrarian  structure  of  Transyl- 
vania had  its  origin  in  the  reform  which  followed  the  revolution 
of  18i8. 

Serfdom  had  been  general  in  the  Hungarian  lands.  A certain 
mitigation  of  its  hardships  began  with  the  passing  of  Transyl- 
vania under  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  1691.  Early  in  1714 
the  Diet  which  met  at  Sibiu  adopted  regulations,  under  pressure 
from  Vienna,  which  forbade  the  landlords  to  ‘ force  the  serfs  to 
labour  more  than  208  days  yearly’  for  them.  A further  step  was 
made  by  the  letters-patent  issued  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1769, 
forbidding  the  imposition  of  unfair  taxes  and  fines,  and  limiting 
corporal  punishment  to  twenty-four  birch  strokes  for  men  and 
twenty-four  strokes  of  the  whip  for  women,  at  the  most.  iMost 
of  these  regulations  seem  to  have  been  disregarded  by  the  land- 
lords. Their  attitude  provoked  the  anger  of  Joseph  11,  who  in 
1765  wrote  in  a ^Memorandum  that  ‘ })olitics  can  have  one  founda- 
tion only,  and  that  is  the  people — the  masses — for  they  supply 
the  soldiers  and  j)ay  the  taxes.  Hence  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  ruler  especially,  to  protect  the  people  against 
the  j)iivileged  classes.  One  should  not  skin  200  peasants  for  the 
sake  of  a lazy  landlord.  . . . ’ This  was  followed  by  a decree  given 
at  Sibiu,  in  1776 — Josej)h  H travelled  a great  deal — which 
allowed  the  serfs  to  marry  without  paymentof  a tax,  to  learn  handi- 
crafts, and  to  move  about  freely.  Life  could  not  have  improved 
mucli,  at  any  rate  for  the  Rumanian  serfs,  as  they  attempted 
a desperately  futile  rising  in  1784.  Their  leaders — Horia.  Closca, 
and  Crisan — who  have  remained  legendary  in  popular  annals, 
were  l)roken  on  the  wheel.  As  late  as  1847  a law  was  passed  in 
Transylvania  regulating  the  dues  in  kind  and  labour  which  the 
serfs  had  to  pay:  tithe  from  iield  and  garden,  from  flax  and 
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wool,  &c.,  and  a y€“arly  service  of  fifty-two  days  with  oxen  and  104 
days  witli  tlieir  liands  from  those  wlio  had  the  use  of  a normal 
holdinj^ ; the  zileri  who  had  but  a house  and  garden,  were  to  give 
eighteen  days’  labour,  and  the  peasants  who  had  not  even  a house, 
six  days.  Many  historians  regard  that  law  as  the  main  local  cause 
of  the  revolt  which  followed.  The  national  assembly  which 
gathered  at  Alba  Julia  in  1848  declared  that  ‘the  Rumanian 
nation,  conscious  at  last  of  the  individual  rights  of  man,  demands 
the  immediate  abolition  of  serfdom,  without  any  payment  from 
the  servile  peasants.  . .’ 

4'he  reform  which  followed  abolished  serfdom — comjjensation 
being  paid  by  the  State — and  gave  the  servile  peasants  the 
ownership  of  some  of  the  land  which  they  had  been  cultivating. 
Considerable  confusion  and  friction  arose  out  of  the  variety  of 
titles  to  the  land,  and  a whole  series  of  laws,  beginning  with  that 
of  1880,  endeavoured  to  regulate  land  tenure  and  to  reorganize 
it  on  a more  economic  basis,  by  segregration  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  consolidation  on  the  other.  Pastures  and  forests  were 
involved  in  that  regrouj)ing.  But  while  the  central  idea  of  the 
measure  was  sound  enough,  its  application  was  badly  vitiated 
by  abuses  at  the  expense  of  the  former  serfs,  who  were  given  bad 
land  in  exchange  for  good.  On  all  these  occasions  the  Rumanian 
peasants  ap]>ear  to  have  suffered  additional  losses  through 
national  discrimination.  The  famous  Memorandum  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  in  1892  detailed  some  of  their  complaints,  showing 
how  they  had  been  deprived  of  ancient  rights,  especially  in 
regard  to  grazing  and  wood,  and  how  many  lawsuits  between 
landlords  and  former  serfs,  arising  out  of  the  reform  of  1848, 
were  still  before  the  Courts,  after  the  passing  of  forty-four  years. 
At  the  wish  of  the  Hungarian  Government  the  [Memorandum 
was  returned  from  Vienna  unopened,  but  its  authors  were  tried 
and  sent  to  prison.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  until  lately  the 
Hungarian,  Saxon,  and  other  villages  were  better  provided  with 
grazing  and  forests  than  most  of  the  Rumanian  villages;  the 
grazing  and  wood  rights  of  the  former  serfs  having  been  trans- 
formed into  communal  rights  on  the  occasion  of  these  reforms. 

The  distribution  of  property  after  these  changes  was  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  1895.  The  statistics  gathered  in  that 
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year  offered  evidence  of  a considerable  disproportion  between  the 
area  occupied  by  small  cultivators  and  that  in  the  hands  of  large 
owners : 


Categories 

Per  cent,  of 
total  number 
of  proj)erties 

I’er  cent,  of 
total  area 

Average 
size  of 
properties 

jugars 
up  to  5 

!)i)01< 

r 52-02 

5‘>-34‘l 

r 5-84 

jugars 

1-69 

5-100 

l4()-99 

L40-50 

15-75 

100-500 

0-99. 

f 0-80 

r 15-37 

285-11 

Above  500 

1^  0-19 

4 /•()()  < 

L 32-29 

3,1.58-00  1 

Holdings  of  less  than  5 cadastral  jugars  made  up  therefore 
52-02  ])er  cent,  of  the  total  rural  |)roperties,  but  covered  merely 
5-84  per  cent,  of  the  total  area ; while  properties  above  500  jugars 
made  up  only  0-19  per  cent,  of  the  total,  but  covered  32-29  per 
cent,  of  the  land.  The  considerable  difference  between  the  aver- 
age extent  of  the  two  middle  categories  showed  that  the  ascent 
was  not  graduated  through  a chain  of  well-balanced  medium- 
sized farms. 

The  statistics  of  1915  indicated  a slow  improvement  in  the 
distribution  of  proj)erty.  Small  pro])erty  had  gained  in  that 
period  of  twenty  years  2-26  of  the  total  area,  as  indicated  in  the 
table  below: 


('ategories 

189.5 

1915 

Increase  or 
Uecrea.se 

.liigar.s 
uj)  to  5 

.5-84 

6-2 

-1-0-36 

5-100 

46-50 

48-4 

4-1-90 

100  .500 

15-37 

14-2 

-1-17 

Above  500 

32-2!) 

31-2 

-1-0!)  “ 

The  latest  figures  referring  to  the  situation  before  the  reform 
were  tliose  collected  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  so-called  Governing 
Council  (the  Frovisional  Government  of  Transylvania),  in  1919. 
'i'he  table  below  is  based  on  them  and  gives  the  number  of 
proj)eities  in  the  various  categories  and  the  total  area  occupied 
l)y  each  category  : 


After  Livius  Lazar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  48-!). 


- lb.,  p.  50. 
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Categories 

Total 
number  of 
properties 

Total  area 
occupietl 

Per  cent,  of  total  area 

1805 

1015 

1919 

+ or— 

.lugars 

.1  ugars 

up  to  1 

132,08-1 

40,847 

■N 

1-5 

304,038 

853,231 

5-10 

223,874 

1,022,320 

152-34 

54-00 

58-75 

-f-0-41 

10-20 

182,852 

1,557,078 

20-100 

1 10,04!) 

3,782,207 

J 

100-200 

3,838 

523,007 

200-500 

2,308 

742,007 

45-40 

41-25 

-0-41 

500-1000 

1,035 

732,007 

above  1000 

1,108 

4,020,051 

There  was  a striking  increase,  l)v  4-15  ]>er  cent.,  of  the  total 
extent  of  land  in  the  possession  of  smallholders,  between  1915 
and  1919.  In  so  far  as  these  figures  were  correct,  that  increase 
must  have  been  dne  to  the  relative  well-being  of  the  peasants 
during  the  War  and  to  the  land  ])urchases  they  made  in  conse- 
quence. Possibly  landowners  in  Hungary,  as  in  other  countries, 
exploited  the  high  price  of  land  and  forced  their  tenants  to 
purchase  or  to  quit.  Large  owners  in  Hungary  occu})ied  a privi- 
ledged  ])olitical  and  social  position,  yet  one  notes  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  they  were  constantly  losing  ground. 

I’he  reform  apjilied  in  Transylvania  after  the  union  of  the  j)ro- 
vince  with  Rumania  exj)iopriated  a total  area  of  l,6()3,809  0d  ha. 
from  8,963  estates  situated  in  3,583  communes.  The  expro- 
priated land  was  ])ut  to  the  following  use: 


1,  For  resettlement  ..... 

Hectares 

4.51,053-00 

2.  Communal  grazings  .... 

418,301-43 

3.  Communal  forests  ..... 

484,805-24 

4.  Fore.sts  in  posse.ssion  of  the  State  and  remainin 

ir 

tr 

to  be  distributed  ..... 

170,102-00 

5.  Land  unfit  for  resettlement 

30,442-78 

0.  Re.serves  for  general  needs 

!)3,383-02 

Total  ...... 

1,003,800  03 

The  Transylvanian  reform  law  fixed  the  following  order  of 
preference  for  the  distribution  of  land : 

(1)  war  invalids,  heads  of  families;  oi‘  the  widows  and  fami- 
lies of  those  killed  in  the  War; 

^ After  Livius  Lazar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  54*5. 

1569.69  „ 
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(2)  demobilized  soldiers  who  were  heads  of  families; 

(13)  war  invalids  without  family; 

(4)  demobilized  soldiers  without  family; 

(5)  those  mobilized  by  order  of  the  Governing  Council; 

(6)  heads  of  families  who  had  not  been  mobilized; 

(7)  men  without  family  and  who  had  not  been  mobilized; 

(8)  returned  emigrants. 

On  the  basis  of  these  indications,  tables  of  those  entitled  to 
receive  land  were  drawn  up  by  local  committees;  they  were 
revised  if  complaints  had  been  lodged  by  district  commissions 
and  finally  by  county  commissions.  The  latter  also  determined 
the  communal  needs  in  grazing  and  woodland. 

The  size  of  the  lots  to  be  distributed  in  each  region  was  fixed 
by  the  county  commissions  and  varied  between  1-7  jugars. 
Altogether490,528  individuals,  of  whom  863,664  were  Rumanians 
and  126,864  of  other  nationalities,  were  found  to  be  entitled  to 
land.  Of  these  were  resettled  till  September  1,  1927,  227,943 
Rumanians  and  82,640  other  nationalities.  Total  310,583.  They 
received  arable  land  covering  451,653-96  ha.,  to  which  were  added 
communal  grazings  418.361-43  ha.,  and  communal  woodlands 
484,805-24  ha.,  making  a total  allocation  of  1,354,820-63  ha. 

Arable  land  was  distributed  here  in  a much  lower  average 
i han  in  the  ( )ld  Kingdom,  but  grazing  was  given  more  genei’ously ; 
that  was  in  keej)ing  with  the  highland  character  of  the  province 
and  the  ])redominant  position  of  cattle-breeding  in  its  economic 
life. 

The  effect  of  the  reform  on  the  distribution  of  land  among 
the  various  categoi'ies  of  owners  has  been  as  follows,  according 
to  the  official  tigiu'es  of  the  Central  Resettlement  Office: 


{a)  Before  the  reform 


( 'ategories 

ll(‘(‘tares 

I’er  cent,  of 
total  area 

X umber  of 
owners 

Per  cent,  of 
total  number 

Hectaros 
uj)  to  10 

L\53li.7:bS 

:?4 

843,448 

87-0 

10  100 

2.153.1 17 

2!) 

113,887 

ITS 

Above  100 

2.751.457 

37 

4,001 

00 

Total 

7.441,312 

!I01.!)30 
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(b)  After  the  reform 


Hectares 

Hectares 

Per  cent,  of 
total  area 

Property  uji  to  10  ha.  . 

2„53(>,738 

Expropriated  area 

1,003,809 

4,200,547 

50-45 

Property  of  10-100  ha.  remained 

unchanged  with 

2.153,117 

28-94 

Property  above  100  ha. 

2,751,4.57 

Expropriated 

1,003,809 

1,087,048 

14-01 

Total 

7,441,312 

100-00  ‘ 

D.  The  Change  in  the  Distribution  of  Land  among  the  various 
Xationalities.  Tlie  Rumanian  land  reform  lias  proved  a thorny 
branch  of  tlie  minorities  problem  in  the  new  State.  Its  rulers 
first  laid  themselves  ojien  to  a suspicion  of  having  pursued 
nationalist  ends  through  having  enacted  laws  differing  from 
each  other  for  the  several  parts  of  the  country.  The  I’eproach, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  valid  only  in  j)art.  The  situation  in  the  several 
provinces  at  the  end  of  the  War  made  that  differentiation 
unavoidable,  and  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  it  came  about 
inde])endently  of  the  will  of  the  rulers.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  accej)t 
as  justified  the  suggestion  made  by  some  critics  that  the  vague- 
ness of  the  Transylvanian  law  was  deliberate  and  was  meant  to 
leave  the  officials  with  a free  hand  to  do  the  kind  of  thing 
for  which  the  legislators  could  not  openly  assume  responsibility. 
^^’hether  deliberate  or  not,  however,  the  lack  of  precision  in  many 
clauses  of  the  Transylvanian  law  no  doubt  gave  undesirable 

^ The  al)ove  figures,  like  all  those  given  in  this  chapter  to  illustrate  the  results  of 
the  reform,  were  supplied  hy  the  Central  Resettlement  titfice  and  have  therefore 
an  official  character,  ft  must  he  remarked,  however,  that  there  have  undoubtedly 
been  cpiite  a number  of  cases  in  which  land  was  expropriated  in  Transylvania  from 
properties  of  less  than  200  jugars — which  corresjxmds  roughly  to  100  ha.  There  is  no 
means  of  establishing  yet  how  many  such  properties  were  touched  by  the  reform  and 
how  much  land  they  lost  through  it.  But  the  figure  in  fhe  fable  above,  which  gives 
the  total  area  covered  by  properties  of  10-100  ha.  as  having  remained  unchanged, 
cannot  be  more  than  approximately  correct,  and  must  be  a general  estimate  rather 
than  a real  calcidation  of  the  actual  state  of  things.  Moreover,  the  table  credits  small 
property  with  all  the  land  expropriated  ; whereas,  in  fact,  as  shown  higher  up,  over 

300.000  ha.  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  the  end  of  1927,  and  some 

130.000  ha.  were  reserved  or  unfit  for  distribution. 

P 2 
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latitude  to  tliose  who  had  to  aj)jdy  a sweeping  reform  in  great 
haste,  in  a province  whose  mixed  populations  had  not  been  on 
the  l)est  of  terms  with  each  other. 

The  reproach  levelled  against  the  authors  of  the  reform  that 
they  have  allowed  their  national  bias  to  aj)j)ear  more  starkly  in 
the  execution  of  the  measure  must  remain  unanswered  until  the 
day  when  the  authorities  can  suj)jdy  figures  detailed  and  definite 
enough  for  an  im])artial  observer  to  check  the  standpoint  of  the 
reformtTs  and  of  their  critics.  As  far  as  Bessarabia  is  concerned, 
one  might  take  it  for  granted  that  national  discrimination  could 
have  occurred  merely  in  a very  limited  degree,  as  the  land  was 
in  fact  taken  over  and  divided  by  the  peasants  themselves. 
Some  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  were  lost  to  German  and  Bul- 
garian colonists ; that  probably  happened  before  the  reform,  as 
a result  of  some  Russian  War  measure,  because  those  colonists 
belonged  to  enemy  nations.  Discrimination  must  have  occurred 
as  a matter  of  fact  in  southern  Dobrogea,  where  the  reform  was 
mainly  concerned  with  colonizing  the  area  expropriated  for  the 
Ijenefit  of  the  Rumanian  State.  Of  the  150,000  ha.  which  were 
available,  some  40,000  have  been  distributed  to  4,500  families 
up  to  the  end  of  1927.  The  law  prescribed  that  the  State’s  third 
should  l)e  taken  over  on  the  basis  of  special  rules  concerning  the 
measurement  and  the  division  of  the  land.  But  the  de])utv, 
M.  1 Vncov,  asserted  in  the  Chamber,  on  July  28,  1929,  that  those 
rules  had  not  yet  been  drafted,  the  verification  of  the  deeds  not 
yet  finished  and  the  land  not  yet  surveyed,  but  that  nevertheless 
the  State’s  third  was  being  forcibly  taken  over  by  the  local 
authorities.  From  this  a large  number  of  lawsuits,  expensive  and 
dilatory,  has  resulted  between  owners  and  State.  Some  of  the 
colonists  came  from  the  Old  Kingdom,  but  another  part  were 
Machs  from  ^Macedonia,  brought  over  in  pursuance  of  some 
extravagant  nationalist  idea.  One  suspects  that  the  temper  of 
these  Macedonian  half-nomads  was  not  calculated  to  reconcile 
the  established  })opulalion  to  the  loss  of  some  of  their  land;  and 
the  (juartering  of  the  newcomers  upon  the  local  Bulgarian 
peasants,  often  for  several  years,  because  of  the  al)sence  of 
credits  for  building  and  farming,  has  caused  serious  friction  and 
even  bloodshed.  Worse  still,  many  of  these  people  came  without 
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being  asked,  attracted  by  the  rumour  of  free  land,  and  squatted 
in  groups  on  land  that  no  one  had  assigned  to  them.  The 
director  of  the  Central  Resettlement  Office  found  during  a 
tour  of  inquiry,  in  the  autumn  of  1927,  that  about  one-half  of 
the  colonists  had  come  without  the  sanction  of  the  Office,  and 
that  most  of  these  had  settled  in  districts  where  there  was  no 
surplus  land  available.  In  southern  Dobrogea,  therefore,  a 
somewhat  irrational  scheme  of  colonization  has  been  made  worse 
by  its  erratic  ai)plication ; and  psychological  factors  have  deep- 
ened the  feeling  among  the  minorities  that  they  were  being- 
deprived  of  some  of  their  land  because  of  national  prejudice. 

The  main  field  to  which  the  contention  refers,  however,  was 
Transylvania.  There  the  extent  of  the  reform  has  been  con- 
siderable, and  in  that  province  the  number  and  inextricable 
admixture  of  nationalities  gives  the  minorities  ])roblem  interna- 
tional iinj)ortance.  To  clear  the  issue,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible 
before  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  reform  are  closed,  one  must 
begin  by  looking  into  the  distribution  of  land  among  the  various 
nationalities  before  the  reform.  One  of  the  circumstances  which 
offered  a serious  difficulty  to  the  redistribution  of  land,  so  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  small  cultivators,  was  the  large  area  which  in 
one  form  or  another  was  for  practical  purposes  taken  out  of  the 
real  estate  market,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


Well  over  one-third,  therefore,  of  the  total  area  was  in  the  hands 
of  local  bodies,  institutions,  and  various  organizations ; and  given 
the  political  and  social  subjection  in  which  the  Rumanian 
])opulation  was  held  in  Hungary  before  the  War,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  bulk  of  such  possessions  must  have  belonged 
to  non-Rumanian  bodies. 

The  figures  compiled  in  1919  by  the  provisional  Transylvanian 


1 . State  domains  ...... 

2.  Comnumal  properties  ..... 

3.  Endowments,  churches,  schools 

4.  Societies  and  corporations  .... 

5.  Joint  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  com- 


Per  cent. 
7(io 
15-4.0 
4-.53 
1-.55 


mimes 
().  Entail 

7.  Private  property  . 


9- 05 
0-82 
()0-95 
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Government  gave  the  total  area  of  the  transferred  districts  as  of 
14,882,625  jngars,  7,613,555  of  which  were  arable  soil.  The  total 
was  divided  between  Rumanians  and  the  other  nationalities 
inhabiting  Transylvania  as  follows: 


Nationality 

Total  number 
of  population 

Property 
below  100 
jugars 

I’roperty 
above  100 
jugars 

Total 

property 

jugars 

Rumanians 
Other  nationalities  . 

3,310,345 

l,891,i»42 

3,448,002 

.5,407,141 

1.50,007 

5,809,815 

3,598,009 

11,270,950 

5,208,287 

8,855,743 

0,019,882 

14,87.5,025 

Tiierefore  the  Rumanian  ])opulation  owned  little  more  than 
1 ji^igar  ])er  head,  whereas  the  other  national  groups  possessed 
nearly  6 jugars  for  each  of  their  members.  iMore  important  was 
the  fact  that  among  the  8,435  projjrietors  OAvning  more  than 
100  jugars  each  there  were  only  209  Rumanians,  with  altogether 
150,067  jngars ; and  among  the  1,190  landowners  with  more  than 
1.000  jugars,  27  only  were  Rumanians. 

In  other  woi'ds,  class  division  in  Transylvania  had  largely 
coincided  with  national  division.  Any  measure  altering  the 
social  structure  of  the  countrv  was  bound  to  affect  one  nation- 

%j 

ality  more  than  another,  and  no  land  reform  could  have  avoided 
having  also  a nationalist  effect.  Even  if  a similar  reform  had 
been  a])j>lied  by  a Hungarian  Government,  they  could  not  have 
jArevented  it  from  following  nationally  the  same  trend — i.  e.  of 
taking  the  land  mainly  from  Magyar,  Saxon,  and  other  such 
owners  and  of  transferring  it  largely  to  Rumanian  })easants. 
'riiat  state  of  things  could  hardly  have  resulted  altogether  from 
the  working  of  normal  economic  factors.  Without  going  farther 
into  the  history  of  the  abuses  committed  during  the  process  of 
consolidatioji  and  on  other  occasions,  one  can  find  traces  of  the 
causes  which  gave  national  colour  to  the  distribution  of  land  in 
the  sett lemeni  j)olicy  j)ursued  by  Hungary  before  the  War.  In 
1894  a settlement  fund  of  3.000,000  tlorins  was  created  tor  the 
])urpose  of  settling  j)easants  on  estates  in  those  districts  of  'Fran- 
sylvania  which  liad  a considerable  non-Magyar  j)opulation.  It  was 
estimated  that  in  1911  the  fund  had  pro})erties  valued  at  more 
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than  7,000,000  florins  in  various  Transylvanian  districts. 
Because  of  the  political  friction  which  that  ])olicy  caused,  the 
Hungarian  Government  transferred  tlie  possessions  and  the 
activities  of  the  settlement  fund  to  the  so-called  Altruist  Bank. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  offers  of  Rumanian  peasants  inhabiting 
neighbouring  communes  were  disregarded  on  j)rinciple  when 
State  domains  were  parcelled  out  or  when  estates  were  sold 
through  the  Altruist  Bank,  and  Hungarian  settlers  were  brought 
from  elsewhere.  The  Rumanians  defended  themselves  as  best 
thev  could  by  following  a similar  policy  of  acquisition  through 
s})ecial  banks.  In  May  1913,  in  a speech  delivered  at  Cluj,  Count 
Stephen  Bethlen  spoke  anxiously  of  the  many  large  Hungarian 
estates  which  were  being  bought  by  Rumanians.  He  estimated 
their  jnirchases  at  some  7,000,000  florins  yearly.  He  promised 
that  if  they  should  come  into  power  the  Coalition  wliich  he 
rej)resented  would  give  5,000,000  florins  yearly  for  purj)oses  of 
settlement. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  memory  of  that  competition,  in 
which  the  Rumanians  were  bound  to  be  at  a disadvantage,  might 
influence  those  officials  and  private  individuals  in  whose  hands 
lay  the  execution  of  the  new  reform.  It  was  of  course  foolish  to 
punish  the  present  citizens  of  Rumania  for  the  misdeeds  of  their 
former  rulers;  and  even  more  so  to  punish  Hungarian  small- 
holders for  the  policy  of  magnates  who  had  shown  little  kindness 
to  the  mass  of  their  own  kinsmen.  But  the  wisdom  of  forgetting 
the  })ast  has  seemingly  not  been  able  altogether  to  restrain  those 
who  applied  the  new  reform.  This  is  evident,  e.  g.,  from  the 
way  in  which  they  dealt  with  the  joint  properties  which  formed  a 
valuable  feature  in  Transylvania’s  agrarian  economy. 

'I'liere  were  several  kinds  of  joint  holdings  in  Transylv^ania. 
One  group  included  those  established  in  certain  frontier  regions 
during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  (1740-80),  when  those  regions 
were  militarized  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  communes 
were  bound  to  certain  military  services.  The  Transylvanian 
militarized  territory,  established  in  1764,  ran  from  the  Iron  Gates 
to  the  boundary  of  Bucovina  and  was  divided  into  five  regimental 
districts.  Two  of  the  regiments  were  Rumanian  and  three  were 
regiments  of  Szeklers.  In  return  for  their  military  services,  the 
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inhabitants  of  these  frontier  regions  received  land  and  forests  for 
joint  })ossession  and  use,  the  title  to  them  being  rather  different 
in  the  case  of  nobles  from  that  allowed  to  former  serfs.  In 
addition,  these  militarized  populations  had  the  use  of  the  com- 
munal woodlands  and  pastures.  ^Vhen,  for  various  reasons,  they 
did  not  use  these  joint  ])ossessions  themselves,  the  land  was  let 
and  the  rent  paid  into  the  communal  treasury,  or  into  a joint 
fund  in  the  case  of  possessions  of  the  several  military  districts. 
Land  property  was  gradually  individualized  through  a number 
of  legal  measures,  even  in  these  frontier  regions,  but  a certain 
j)roportion  of  joint  holdings  remained  in  being  and  were  adminis- 
tered by  special  organs;  e.g.  the  joint  property  of  the  communi- 
ties of  the  former  second  Rumanian  frontier  regiment  at  Xasaud, 
the  Szekler  frontier  communities,  as  well  as  the  Caraseverin 
community,  in  the  Ranat.  A second  kind  of  joint  j)roperty  was 
that  created  during  the  process  of  consolidation,  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  Peasants  inhabiting  a certain  commune  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  national  group,  in  many  cases  surrendered 
some  jiart  of  their  individual  holdings  and  accpiired  instead  a 
share  in  a common  grazing  or  j^asture.  This  was  merely  a 
community  of  use,  as  the  title  of  each  member  was  separately 
registered. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  60  })er  cent,  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian poj)ulation  had  a share  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  joint 
holdings.  Nevertheless,  it  was  first  intended  to  treat  these  joint 
properties  as  large  estates  belonging  to  })rivate  institutions  and 
in  consequence  to  exj)roju-iate  them  completely.  Only  the  tierce 
resistance  of  those  concerned  prevented  that  intention  from  being 
carried  out.  In  the  end,  however,  some  of  the  joint  holdings, 
even  those  belonging  to  Rumanian  communities,  had  to  suffer. 
'I'liere  have  been  suggestions  that  the  Transylvanian  intellectuals 
were  es])ecially  incensed  against  the  Saxon  University,  and  that 
in  order  to  be  able  to  dej)rive  it  of  its  considerable  possessions, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  j)ass  decisions  which  damaged  the  inter- 
ests of  Rumanian  joint  properties  as  well.  I'hough  M.  Garotlid 
had  formallv  recognized  in  Parliament  that  the  possessions  of 
the  Saxon  University  represented  a communal  property,  which 
should  have  exempted  its  forests  from  ex{)iopriation,  the  Uni- 
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versity  lost  8,000  jugars  woodland  and  grazing  in  the  Talinesch 
districts  Tlie  agrarian  law  for  Transylvania  expressly  exempted 
from  exj)ropriation,  by  Art.  24,  clause  2 (c),  the  communal 
pastures,  and  by  Art.  32  (c),  the  woodlands  belonging  to  the 
communities  of  the  former  second  Rumanian  frontier  regiment 
at  Nasaud.  During  the  application  of  the  reform,  the  joint 
properties  of  the  Banat  frontier  regiments  were  likewise  alto- 
gether exempted  from  exproj)riation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Agrarian  Committee  decided  to  expropriate  in  full,  and  without 
any  compensation  whatever,  the  joint  projjerties  of  the  Szekler 
frontier  communities,  on  the  plea  that  the  land  was  State 
property  which  had  been  given  to  the  Szekler  communities  for 
use  in  return  for  certain  services.  As  those  services  were  no 
longer  ])erformed,  the  State  was  entitled  to  claim  back  its 
possessions.  ‘One  might  perhaps  admit  the  validity  of  that 
argument,  but  then  it  aj)plied  with  equal  force  to  the  Rumanian 
frontier  communities.’  - 

The  sj)okesmen  of  the  national  minorities  in  Transylvania 
were  loud  in  asserting  that  the  nationalist  bias  was  shown 
especially  in  the  manner  in  which  the  reform  was  applied.  They 
declared  that  in  many  cases  even  smallholders  were  expropriated 
for  the  building  of  schools  or  churches,  i.  e.  of  Rumanian  schools 
and  churches,  and  that  they  were  given  in  exchange  either  the 
exproj)riation  price  or  a piece  of  batl  land.  The  Saxon  People  s 
Council  for  Transylvania — at  its  j)lenary  meeting,  November 
18,  1922 — passed  a resolution  which  declared  that  after  criticiz- 
ing certain  provisions  of  the  original  bill,  they  had  loyally 
accepted  the  law  in  its  final  form.  But  they  demanded  that  the 
law  should  be  resj)ected  by  the  authorities  as  well.^  As  to  the 
alleged  conaiption  of  officials,  one  can  only  say  that  it  cut  both 
ways.  A corruj)t  official  was  if  anything  more  amenable  to  the 
wishes  of  a rich  landowner  than  to  those  of  a poor  peasant. 
Among  the  cases  brought  before  Parliament  there  were  quite 

1 Fritz  Coimert,  article  in  SiebenMrgisch  Deutsches  Tageblatt,  August  24,  1922. 

^ Fritz  C'ouuert,  ‘Zur  Frage  der  Agrarreform  in  .Siebenbiirgeu’,  Nation  und  Staat, 
Vienna,  December  1927,  p.  2(i2. 

3 See  Kronstddler  Zeitung,  November  21,  1922.  A number  of  tlagrant  miscarriages 
in  the  application  of  the  reform  are  described  on  pp.  250-04  of  the  important  article 
I>nblished  by  Herr  Fritz  Connert  in  the  review  Nation  und  Staat. 
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a number  showing  that  rich  Hungarian  landowners  had  been 
aide  to  evade  tlie  provisions  of  the  land  laws.  The  Transyl- 
vanian deputy,  M.  loan  lacob,  a specialist  on  the  subject,  wrote 
in  the  book  he  published  in  1924  that  ‘the  Rumanian  landowners 
were  sid)jected  to  a rigorous  ex])ro])riation,  whereas  the  Transyl- 
vanian counts  and  barons,  those  great  magnates  of  the  land  (all 
of  them  Magyars),  have  already  reconstructed  their  domains  by 
other  means.  The  time  will  come  when  I shall  publish  some 
statistics  of  that  sad  state  of  affairs’. 

If  the  figures,  or  rather  estimates,  published  so  far  can  be 
accepted,  it  would  seem  that  the  minorities  were  better  treated 
when  it  came  to  resettlement.  To  the  American  Unitarian 
delegation  which  visited  Rumania  in  1924,  i\L  Al.  Constantinescu, 
as  ^Minister  of  Agriculture,  declared  that  ld4,00()  non-Rumanian 
jjeasants  had  received  land  in  Transylvania.  There  may  be 
a misunderstanding  at  the  basis  of  the  statement  which  appeared 
to  this  end  in  the  Commission’s  Report.  A detailed  list  of  those 
entitled  to  receive  land  in  Transylvania,  published  by  the 
Rucarest  Argus,  on  December  26,  1923,  gave  the  following 
figures : 


Per  cent. 


Rumanians  . 

3!l(),342  (roughly) 

H\ingarians  . 

S7,42« 

Saxons  . 

31,195 

Serbs,  Croats 

t).1241 

Jews 

330  f 

Otlier  nationalities 

9.277] 

Total  . 

530,()94 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tigure  of  134,352  reju’esented  the  total 
number  of  individuals  belonging  to  national  minorities  who  had 
been  found  to  be  entitled  to  receive  land.  Xo  authoritative  data 
are  available  so  far  to  show  how  many  of  them  have  actually 
received  land  and  how  much  of  it.  A Saxon  writer,  Herr  i\I. 
Englisch,  atlirmed  that  the  Saxon  communities  in  the  Xbsnergau 
lost  through  ex])ro])riation  20,282  jugars,  of  which  16.054  were 
communal  land,  1,920  were  church  {)roperty  and  1.362  were 
private  property.  At  the  resettlement,  134  claimants  belonging 
to  these  communities  received  together  177-5  jugars.  31.  de  Szasz 
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quotes  from  a Hungarian  publication  the  following  numbers  as 
having  received  land,  in  fifteen  counties  of  Transylvania: 


Runiaiiian.s  . 

Per  cent, 
(roughly)  72-9 

Hungarians  . 

36,481 

14-7 

Saxons  . 

20,643 

8-3 

Others  . 

9,944 

41 

Total  . 

247,008 

1000 

This  would  show  that  of  those  entitled  to  be  resettled,  a 
larger  percentage  actually  received  land,  up  to  1925,  among  the 
minorities  than  among  Rumanians.  It  does  not  clear  up  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  resettlement  lists  were  drawn  up 
fairly;  nor  does  it  indicate  how  much  land  was  given  to  the 
various  national  groups.  Only  detailed  figures  will  make  it 
])ossible  to  check  the  assertions  of  one  side  and  the  denials  of  the 
other  that  the  agrarian  reform  was  permeated  by  a nationalist 
bias.  It  is  as  well  to  remember  at  the  outset  tliat  the  whole  reform 
s])rang  from  a revolutionary  temper;  that  it  was  a{)})lied  in  a 
region  which  had  been  the  very  centre  of  the  national  friction 
which  provoked  the  Great  War;  and  that  it  was  carried  out 
during  a period  when  European  nationalism  was  celebrating  one 
of  its  sujireme  orgies,  even  in  the  more  mature  and  sedate  West. 
\Vhatever  the  exact  figures,  they  will  not  affect  the  conclusion 
that,  because  of  the  way  in  which  land  was  previously  distributed, 
the  reform  has  reduced  the  extent  of  land  in  the  hands  of  the 
minorities ; but  that  for  the  same  reason  it  has  increased  among 
the  minorities  the  number  of  peasants  who  own  some  land  of 
their  own.  i\I.  loan  lacob,  who  had  been  rapporteur  of  the  law 
for  Transylvania  in  1921,  complained  in  his  book  that  ‘the 
agrarian  reform  not  only  did  no  harm  to  the  minorities  element, 
but,  on  the  contrai'y,  it  strengthened  it.  For  if  its  practical  effect 
has  been  to  reduce  the  estates  of  a few  hundred  Hungarian 
magnates,  it  has  given  land  to  thousands  of  Hungarian  peasants.’ 
From  a general  standpoint  the  truth  certainly  is  that  the  land 
reform  has  in  a large  measure  dissolved  the  provokingly  artificial 
national  barrier  which  formerly  separated  rich  and  poor  among 
the  rural  pojjidations  of  Transylvania  and  Bessarabia. 
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Section  3. 

Summary  of  the  Effect  of  the  Land  Reform  on  the 
Distribution  of  Property 

TJie  following  table  gives  the  total  area  expropriated  in 
Greater  Rumania  on  the  strength  of  the  four  separate  agrarian 
laws : 


PROVINCE 


( )ld  Kingdom  Transylvania 

Bucovina 

Bessarabia 

Total 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Aralile 

2,209, 192-27 

470,389-50 

48,544-04 

1,210,027-20 

3,998,7.53-07 

Grazing  . 

27,380-94 

80,745-00 

9,742-03 

— 

117.875-17 

Pasture  . 

442,988-08 

398,257-50 

8,290-09 

— 

849,542-87 

Forests 

Orcliartls,  vine- 

19,150-10 

003,907-24 

8,420-54 

198,404-00 

889,948-48 

yards,  &c. 
Building  land, 

2,400-18 

12,114-07 

— 

— 

14,580-25 

farm-yards 

300-11 

14,000-35 

357-10 

— 

14,723-02 

Barren 

14,851-15 

24,328-71 

005-09 

82,888-44 

122,073-99 

Total  . 

2,770,401-43 

1,003,809-03 

75,907-35 

1,491,920-24 

0,008,098-05 

Not  all  of  that  area  has  been  handed  over  to  individual 
smallholders.  A considerable  portion  of  it  has  been  used  for  the 
establishment  of  communal  grazings  and  woodlands,  as  well  as 
for  the  creation  of  a land  reserve  from  which  jiublic  needs — 
such  as  the  building  of  roads,  town  extensions,  model  farms,  &c. 
— might  be  satished.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of 
land  devoted  to  these  various  purposes: 


In  the 
Old 

Kingdom 

In  Tran- 
sylvania 

In 

Bucovina 

In 

Bessarabia 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

1.  Distributed  to  the  peasants 

2,037,293-04 

451,053-90 

42,832-25 

1,098,045-50 

2.  Gommunal  grazings 

524,720-87 

418,301-43 

5.83 1-85 

— 

3.  ( 'ommunal  woodlands 

— 

484,805-24 

4',377-72 

— 

4.  Forests  administered  by 

State  anil  ri-maining  to 

be  distributed 

21,027-90 

179,102-00 

8.523-84 

198,404-00 

5.  Land  unlit  for  resettle- 

ment 

1 7,077-44 

3(),442-78 

005-09 

82.888-44 

().  Reserves  for  general  needs 

175,082-18 

!)3,383-ti2 

13,790-00 

112,581-70 

'I'otal  expropriated 

2,770,401-43 

l,(i03,809-03 

75,907-35 

1,491,920-24 
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Die  work  of  resettlement  sliowed  the  following  summary 
results  on  Sej)tember  1,  1927: 


No.  of 
peasants 
entitled 
to  land 

No.  of 
peasants 
re- 
settled 

Area 

distributed 
to  peasants 

Area 
given  as 
communal 
grazing 

Area 
given  as 
forests 

In  the  Old  Kingdom 

1,053,628 

630,113 

Hectares 

2,037,29304 

Hectares 

524,720-87 

Hectares 

In  Transylvania 

4!)0,o28 

310,583 

451,653-96 

418,.361  43 

484,805-24 

In  Bucovina 

77,911 

71,266 

42,832-25 

5,831-85 

4,377-72 

In  Bessarabia 

357,016 

357,016 

1,098,045-50 

— 

— 

Total 

1,979,083 

1,368,978 

3,629,824-75 

948,914-15 

489,182-96 

The  change  in  the  distribution  of  land  among  the  various 
categoriesof  ownersissummarily describedinthetwotables  below : 
(a)  Before  the  Reform 


' Property  up  to  U)0 

Property  above  100 

hectares 

hectares 

1 

1 

Per 

\ Per 

1 Hectares 

cent. 

Hectares 

'■  cent. 

In  the  Old  Kingdom 

1 4,593,148 

o7-5 

3,397,851 

42-5 

In  Bessaral)ia 

1 2,337,811 

55-9 

1,844,539 

44-1 

In  'rransvlvania 

4,689,855 

63-0 

2,751,457 

37-0 

In  Bucovina  . . . , 

405,000 

78-0 

1 15,000 

22-0 

Total  . , . . 

12,025,814 

8,108,847 

d’he  arable  area  of  the  whole  country  was 

therefore 

divided 

as  follows : 

Hectares 

Per  cent. 

Small  property 

12,t 

125,814 

59-77 

Large  property 

8,108,847 

40-23 

Total  . 

20,134,661 

100-00 

{h)  After  the  Reform 

Property  up  to  100 

Property  above  100 

hectares 

hectares 

Per 

Per 

Hectares 

cent. 

Hectares 

cent. 

In  the  Old  Kingdom 

7,369,549 

92-22 

621,450 

7-7H 

In  Bessarabia 

3,829,731 

91-57 

352,619 

8.43 

In  Transylvania 

6,353,664 

85-38 

1,087,648 

14-62 

In  Bucovina  . . . , 

480,967 

92-49 

39,033 

7-51 

Total  , , . . 

18,033,911 

2,100,750 
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Tlie  arable  land  of  the  whole  country  is  therefore  divided  as 
follows : 

Hectares  Per  cent. 

.Small  property  . . . 18,0.33,911  89-56 

Large  property  . . . 2,100,750  10-44 

Total  ....  20,134,661  100-00 

(fl)  One  of  the  first  points  which  arise  out  of  these  figures  is 
that  not  all  the  peasants  who  were  found  to  be  entitled  to  receive 
land  were  actually  jirovided  with  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
radical  extent  of  the  exprojiriation,  of  the  1,979,083  individuals 
whose  names  were  placed  on  the  resettlement  lists,  over 
()00,000  were  altogether  left  out  of  this  wholesale  distribution  of 
land.  It  should  of  course  be  remembered  that  jireference  was 
given  to  those  peasants  who  had  no  land  at  all.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  many  or  most  of  those  who  remained  outside  the 
reform  owned  some  land  of  their  own,  though  not  enough  for 
indejiendent  farming. 

(b)  The  more  fortunate  two-thirds  of  the  claimants,  who 
received  some  measure  of  land,  did  not  get  as  much  as  was 
originally  intended  to  give  them.  It  is  probable  that  in  a majority 
of  cases  the  minimum  lot  fixed  by  the  various  executive  organs 
had  in  ]>ractice  to  be  reduced.  Dr.  Aurel  Vlad  asserts  that  none 
of  the  holdings  distributed  in  Transylvania  was  larger  than 
3 jugars.  The  official  summaries  cited  above  show  that  an  aver- 
age of  2- Go  ha.  arable  land  was  distributed  per  head;  to  which 
would  have  to  be  added  an  individual  average  of  0-61  ha.  in  the 
shaj)e  of  communal  grazings  and  0-35  ha.  as  communal  wood- 
lands. 

(r)  Rumania’s  land  }>roblem  had  been  a comjmund  of  two 
o})])osite  evils — on  the  one  side  excessively  large  estates  and  on 
the  other  side  excessively  small  peasant  holdings.  The  reform 
has  remedied  only  one  of  these  two  asj)ects  of  the  ])roblem:  large 
])roj)ei‘tv  has  been  abolished.  Rut  small  j)ro})erty  has  not  been 
raised  lo  a level  where  it  might  become  economically  autonomous. 
No  figui-es  have  l)een  collected  as  yet  to  show  the  new  di.stribu- 
1 ion  of  peasant  ])roj)erty.  It  is  clear  that  the  reform  has  increased 
the  number  of  families  owning  land,  but  not  in  the  same  propor- 
tion the  number  of  those  who  could  derive  an  existence  from 
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tlieir  holdings  alone.  Many  landless  labourers  have  been  made 
poor  owners,  but  not  independent  cultivators.  Even  less  has  the 
reform  created  that  medium-sized  j)roperty  wdiich,  by  general 
agreement,  coidd  initiate  an  advance  in  technique  during  a period 
of  transition.^ 

{(I)  In  a certain  measure  the  reform  has  aggravated  the 
uneconomic  organization  of  small  property  in  Rumania.  The 
reform  has  not  been  complemented  by  a simultaneous  ])rocess 
of  consolidation ; hence  the  reform  has  multiplied,  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  claimants  were  entitled  merely  to  additional  land 
and  not  to  a full  new  holding,  the  number  of  small  fields  which 
generally  form  a peasant  property. 

(c)  The  general  land  problem  has,  therefore,  not  been  finally 
solved.  Nor  could  the  demands  of  those  who  have  remained 
altogether  landless,  or  of  those  with  insufficient  holdings,  be  met 
through  a new  ex])ro])riation.  In  answer  to  a question  put  to  him 
in  the  Chamber,  on  December  12,  1927,  M.  Argentoianu,  the 
Minister  for  Agriculture,  replied  that  the  State  had  no  further 
reserve  for  those  who  had  remained  without  land.  ( )n  the  other 
hand,  in  the  autumn  of  1928  a circular  from  the  ^Ministry  of 
Agriculture  instructed  its  subordinate  authorities  to  hasten  the 
execution  of  those  exproj)riation  cases  which  had  remained 
j)ending,  so  that  the  claimants  might  be  able  to  take  over  the 
holdings  to  which  they  were  entitled.  That  means  that  a certain 
extent  of  land  still  remained  to  be  transferred  from  the  large 
owners  to  the  })easants.  ^Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  by 
circumventing  the  provision  of  the  reform  laws,  a numbei’  of 
large  estates  have  been  reconstituted — either  by  purchase  under 
a fictitious  name,  or  by  putting  together  parts  of  an  estate 
belonging  to  members  of  one  family,  or  by  successive  sales  to 
the  same  individual  of  lots  of  less  than  50  ha.  each  from  the  same 
estate."  Officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  confirmed  that 
in  the  stej)jie  region  of  the  Baragan,  newly  formed  estates  can 

^ I'he  new  National-Peasant  Government  is  endeavouring  to  make  good  that 
deficiency  by  means  of  an  Act,  passed  in  11)29,  which  cancels  the  restriction  to  sell 
holdings  obtained  under  the  land  reform.  Such  holdings  may  now  be  sold  freely,  to 
peasant  cultivators,  uj)  to  an  area  of  25  hectares  per  individual. 

The  State  has  a right  of  pre-emption  on  all  sales  of  50  ha.  and  more ; here  there 
seems  to  be  a gap  in  the  law  wdiich  only  legal  jiroceedings  could  fill,  but  officials  of 
the  Central  Office  are  doubtful  whether  such  proceedings  could  succeed. 
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be  found  running  up  to  3,000  ha.  Yet,  taking  together  these  two 
categoi’ies  of  estates  which  may  still  be  available,  the  total  area 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  insignificant  in  relation  to  what  would 
be  needed  to  satisfy  the  remaining  peasant  demand  for  land. 
One  might  add  to  the  two  sources  of  land  named  above  a third 
— namely,  voluntary  sales  from  tlie  remaining  large  estates. 
Either  because  they  may  be  afraid  of  a further  exj^ropriation, 
on  account  of  the  growing  j)olitical  strength  of  the  Peasant 
current,  oi’  because  they  find  large  scale  cultivation  under  the 
new  conditions  unprofitable,  many  large  owners  have  been 
selling  the  land  which  the  reform  left  them;  especially  as  the 
peasants  seem  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  such  land  as 
still  comes  into  the  market,  being  afraid  j)erhaj)s  to  lose  the  last 
chance  of  getting  land  in  their  own  localities.  With  the  assistance 
of  dummy  bidders  the  landowners  force  up  the  price  and  make 
it  difficult  for  the  Central  Resettlement  Office  to  compete.  The 
Aurora  stated  on  February  4,  1926,  that  in  the  Ilfov  county 
alone  nineteen  estates  had  so  far  been  sold  to  the  peasants,  at 
fabulous  ])rices  ranging  from  60,000  lei  per  ha.  ujiwards.  The 
Central  Office  would  seem  to  have  ])urchased  until  the  end  of 
1928,  on  the  strength  of  the  State’s  right  of  pre-emj)tion,  about 
6.000  ha.  at  an  average  price  of  20,000  lei  per  ha.,  and  about 
4,100  jugars  at  an  average  price  of  8.000  lei  ]>er  jugar ; in  addition 
to  buildings,  mills,  tkc.  The  bulk  of  that  land  has  been  handed 
over  to  ])easant  co-operatives  of  leasing  and  purchase. 

(/)  Altogether,  the  extent  of  large  property  still  available  for 
eventual  transfer  to  the  peasants  is  very  reduced.  Nor  could  it 
for  the  time  being  be  subjected  to  further  expropriation.  The 
ex])i’0|)riation  law  has  a constitutional  character,  and  provisions 
of  tlie  Constitution  cannot  be  changed  until  the  King  comes  of 
age.  As  King  iMihaiu  is  seven  years  old,  eleven  years  must  ])ass 
befoi'e  the  Constitution  could  be  touched.  None  of  the  present 
j)olitical  ])arties  would  think  of  breaking  that  rule;  the  Peasant 
leaders,  who  are  ])ledged  to  abolish  large  scale  j)roperty  alto- 
gether, consider  fhe  issue  as  shelved  for  the  time  being.  What 
they  might  attenijfi  is  f o revise  the  grosser  abuses  in  the  a})j)lica- 
fion  of  the  law.  I''oi-  fhe  rest,  the  Peasant  spokesmen  hope  to 
solve  the  agrarian  j)roblem  rather  by  the  intensification  of 
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agriculture,  a full-fledged  system  of  co-oj)eration,  and  the 
development  of  local  industries  using  agricultural  and  other  raw 
materials  available  on  the  spot  and  the  sur})lus  of  {peasant 
labour. 

(g)  Until  such  a comprehensive  j)rogram  can  be  applied, 
and  begins  to  bear  fruit,  the  land  j)roblem  will  remain  acute. 
For  the  mass  of  the  peasants  still  regard  it  as  a duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  them  with  land  whenever  they  need  it.  The  last 
expro])riation,  in  their  o])inion,  has  merely  recognized  and  ap- 
plied that  ancient  right  and,  in  addition,  has  freed  them  of 
certain  obligations  towards  the  landlords.  One  of  the  village 
elders  of  Ruset  gave  it  as  his  view  that  ‘the  land  would  have 
been  his  even  without  the  reform,  for  if  he  gave  half  of  the  cro]) 
he  could  always  take  from  the  estate  as  much  land  as  he  wanted 
to  till.  .\nd  it  was  fairer  in  that  way,  as  eveiyone  took  according 
to  the  number  of  souls  in  his  family,  according  to  needs  and  to 
power,  and  not  as  is  being  done  now,  five  hectares  to  each  and 
everyone  alike.’  ’ The  new  generation  ‘has  not  the  least  doubt 
that  in  their  turn  they  will  receive  land.  They  therefore  look 
longingly  at  every  piece  of  land  still  available.’  Nor  are  those 
peasants  who  already  have  been  given  sometliing,  and  who  form 
the  mass  of  the  villagers,  altogether  satisfied.  ‘They  have  the 
owner’s  egoism  towards  their  own  piece  of  land,  but  look  with 
the  coveting  eyes  of  landless  serfs  upon  the  land  of  the  boiar.  ’ 
This  attitude  has  not  been  assuaged  by  the  granting  of  land 
to  officials,  to  gipsies  and  to  others  who  are  not  cultivators.  For 
the  peasants  will  not  admit  that  land  has  been  given  as  a recom- 
pense for  bravery  in  the  War,  but  rather  in  recognition  of  the 
ancient  jieasant  right  to  the  land  on  which  they  live.  The  War 
has  been  merely  the  occasion,  but  not  the  cause  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  land.  M.  Stahl  justly  remarks  that  ‘where  the  use  of 
labour  in  a capitalist  form  on  a money-wage  basis,  is  not  witle- 
spread,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  always  looks  upon  himself  in  a con- 
fused way  as  having  a title  to  the  land  ’.  The  peasant  considers, 
that  is,  that  he  has  a right  to  a piece  of  land  which  should  provide 


' This  and  tlie  following  (jactations  arc;  from  manuscrijjt  notes  made  by  M.  Henry 
8tahl  in  1927,  during  a sociological  imjuiry  under  the  lead<>rshij)  of  Professor  Dimitrie 
Custi,  and  kindly  communicated  by  the  latter. 

1569.69 
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him  with  the  means  of  existence.  And  the  fact  that  economically 
the  old  servile  tithe  system  passed  into  the  present-day  metayage 
system — which  apj^eared  to  the  peasant  to  involve  merely 
a change  in  the  size  of  the  respective  shares  but  no  change  of 
form — has  helped  to  jicrpetuate  that  ])roprietary  outlook  of  the 
peasants  towards  the  land.  As  long  as  any  land  remains  in  the 
hands  of  large  owners — and,  especially,  in  the  hands  of  owners, 
large  and  small,  who  do  not  cultivate  it  themselves — the 
peasants’  relentless  claim  to  the  land  will  not  be  subdued. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  REFORM  ON  THE  ORGANTZA- 


TK)N  OF  FARMING 


When  passing  to  an  estimate  of  the  effect  the  reform  pro- 
duced on  the  economics  of  Rumanian  agriculture,  one  must 
begin  by  pressing  the  point  that  the  recent  legislative  changes 
were  not  conceived — either  in  their  origin  or  in  their  texts  or  in 
their  aj)j)lication — as  a reform  of  agriculture.  They  were  dis- 
cussed and  decreed  as  a reform  of  land  tenure,  and  such  conse- 
(juences  as  followed  from  them  in  Rumanian  agriculture  are 
indirect  and,  on  the  whole,  still  rudimentary.  In  such  circum- 
stances any  attemjh  to  prepare  a scientihc  survey  of  the 
economic  effects  of  the  reform  would  be  premature.  Yet  it  is 
desirable  to  try  at  least  to  discern  their  beginnings,  in  order  to 
round  off  the  ])icture  j)resented  so  tar.  But  it  will  be  clear  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  that  any  views  ])ut  forward  in  the  chapters 
which  follow  must  be  taken  as  tentative — as  indicating  tenden- 
cies rather  than  settled  currents;  and  as  continuing  the  illustra- 
tion of  some  of  the  conflicting  social  tendencies  and  policies  out  of 
which  the  Rumanian  agrarian  problem  has  issued. 

Even  later,  when  time  has  crystallized  the  new  character  of 
Rumanian  agriculture,  it  will  still  remain  difficult,  for  a number 
of  I'e.isons,  to  ))rovide  an  accurate  study  of  the  economic  effects 
of  the  great  land  refoim.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  obstacle 
caused  by  the  absence  of  comprehensive  and  reliable  statistical 
matei-ial.  As  Levasseur  said  in  a speech  before  the  Societe 
Nationale  (rAgriculture,  ‘as  regards  reliability,  agricultural 
>tatistics  are  the  most  frequently  complained  of.’  In  Rumania 
agricultural  statistics  have  been  neglected  in  a manner  which 
may  well  drive  the  student  of  economics  to  des])air.  Rumania 
has  no  gioimd  book;  the  figures  concerning  the  distribution  of 
j)roperty  are  collected  by  local  officials,  village  mayors,  Ac., 
from  the  statements  of  the  j)arties  concerned,  from  taxation 
returns,  or  from  leases  and  acts  of  sale.  The  same  method  is 
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used  for  measuring  tlie  distribution  of  the  various  crops  and  their 
annual  production.  The  data  is  taken  from  questionnaires  com- 
})leted  by  village  officials,  in  the  case  of  peasant  cultivators,  and 
by  the  farmers  themselves  in  the  case  of  farms  above  100  ha. 
For  these  reasons,  one  finds  frequent  discrepancies  between  the 
figures  given  by  various  authorities — or  even  by  several  Govern- 
ment departments — on  a })articular  j)oint.  When  the  difference 
is  serious,  special  attention  will  be  drawn  in  this  study  to  the 
fact.  But,  in  general,  we  shall  have  to  assume  that  while  the 
figures  are  approximate,  they  are  relatively  true  enough  to  allow 
valid  conclusions  to  be  drawn  concerning  tendencies  in  Rumanian 
agriculture  before  and  after  the  reform. 

A second  and  more  disconcerting  difficulty  for  such  a study 
of  effects  is  jiresented  by  the  setpience,  or  even  concurrence  in 
time,  of  the  War  and  of  the  reform.  In  the  case  of  Rumania, 
especially — where  two-thirds  of  the  country  had  during  a })ro- 
longed  j)eriod  been  under  enemy  occiq)ation,  and  where  much 
of  the  official  archives  were  lost  during  the  Rumanian  retreat 
and  then  again  during  the  hasty  departure  of  the  enemy — it  is 
an  altogether  impossible  task  to  try  to  disentangle  with  any 
j)recision  the  effects  of  the  reform  from  the  effects  of  the  War. 
One  finds  a good  illustration  of  this  difficulty  in  Yugoslavia, 
where  one  self-contained  administrative  district,  the  old  Serbian 
Kingdom,  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  agrarian  reform 
at  all,  as  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants  already.  Vet 
in  that  district  jjroduction  suffered  a serious  decline,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures: 

O o 
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1923 

Area 

cultivated 
in  hectares 

Production 
in  quintals 

Area 

cultivated 
in  hectares 

Production 
in  quintals 

Wheat  . 

378,048 

4,3s8,8  i 5 

3t)9,326 

3,793,274 

Maize 

585,144 

8,751,659 

443,35(5 

3,89.5,511 

Barley  . 

113,907 

1,374,709 

61,600 

493,35s 

Oats 

108,412 

843,2!)9 

75,364 

445,844 

Kye 

49,738 

445,591 

32,380 

o()4 

The  total  decrease 

in  the  area 

cultivated 

with  these  five  crops 

amounted  therefore  to  253,223  ha.,  and  the  fall  in  production 
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to  0,952,942  quintals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  show  an  unexpected  rise: 


Yearly  average  191 1-14 

1923 

Hectares 

Quintals 

Hectares 

Quintals 

Wheat  . 

332,177 

3,745,045 

367,051 

4,051,213 

Maize 

421,138 

6,533,848 

460,893 

6,556,598 

Hve 

90,850 

834,470 

43,208 

378,839 

Barley  . 

62,730 

548,791 

()5,607 

601,479 

Oats 

99,595 

767,324 

97,681 

970,165 

Yet,  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  the  land  reform  was  not  only 
apj)lied  on  a very  wide  scale,  but  it  was  also  misapplied,  with 
the  result  that  many  progressive  large  farms  were  completely 
disorganized,  as  1 had  occasion  to  see  during  my  journeys;  while 
many  of  the  newly  resettled  peasants  neglected  their  holdings, 
being  in  doubt  whether  they  themselves  would  be  finally 
confirmed  as  owners.  Only  the  havoc  caused  by  the  War  among 
the  manhood  and  possessions  of  the  Serbian  peasantry  could 
exj)lain  this  paradox. 

Finally,  a third  difficulty  springs  from  the  economic  policy 
adopted  by  the  Governments  which  ruled  in  Rumania  from  the 
end  of  the  War  till  X'ovember  1928.  For  reasons  and  by  means 
which  will  be  described  in  a later  chapter,  those  Governments 
devoted  the  resources  and  favours  which  the  State  could  com- 
mand to  the  creation  of  a national  industry.  Agriculture  was 
starved  of  all  sujq)ort  just  in  that  period  in  which  it  had  to  try 
both  to  overcome  the  destruction  caused  by  the  War  and  the 
inevitable  temporary  disturbance  caused  by  the  reform.  In  other 
words,  some  of  the  phenomena  which  will  be  noted  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters — as  far  as  possible  statistically — are  not  the  effects 
of  the  reform.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  circumstances  which  prevented  those  effects  from  working 
themselves  out  in  a normal  economic  evolution.  Theujishot  of  the 
reform  has  been  vitiated  by  Rumania’s  attemjit  to  carry  through 
simultaneously  two  different,  and,  in  jmrt,  conflicting  transforma- 
tions of  her  economic  life:  in  agriculture,  a change  from  large 
to  small  ownershij)  and  ])roduction;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a substantial  transfer  of  the  nation’s  capital  and  energies  from 
agriculture  to  industry.  To  which  must  be  added,  as  a supple- 
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mentary  complicating  factor,  the  advent  of  several  new  provinces 
differing  from  the  Old  Kingdom  and  from  each  other  in  economic 
equipment  and  needs. 

One  other  word  may  be  allowed  by  way  of  introduction,  in 
order  to  define  the  standpoint  of  this  study.  The  Rumanian 
reform  has  not  remained  unnoticed  by  western  economists.  If  its 
principles  and  j^rogress  have  been  somewhat  severely  treated  by 
them,  that  is  no  doubt  because  in  general  they  have  discussed 
it  merely  from  the  angle  of  production ; and  that  in  a period  when 
the  problem  of  agricultural  suj)pplies  was  greatly  worrying  some 
of  the  Continental  States.  But  for  this  circumstance,  it  should 
hardly  have  been  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  Rumania — and 
in  eastern  Europe  generally — the  reform  imj)osed  itself  as  a 
pressing  social  need.  Its  whole  sti’ucture  and  j)rogress  must  be 
studied,  therefore,  as  a many-sided  social  reform ; and  economic 
criticism  must  be  temj)ered  by  taking  into  account  the  wider 
factors  which  caused  the  reform,  and  which  the  reform,  in  its 
turn,  is  meant  to  correct. 

Nor  is  the  economic  asjject  of  the  question  simjdy  a matter  of 
gross  j)roduction  and  of  a surplus  for  export.  In  agriculture, 
small-scale  and  large-scale  cultivation  do  not  differ  solely  in  the 
technique  of  production,  but  even  more  profoundly  in  the  ends 
of  production.  Large  farms  and  smallholdings  each  have  croj)S 
and  ])roducts  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  which  are  best  pro- 
duced, i.  e.  in  their  respective  type  of  agricultural  undertaking. 
A change  from  one  dimension  of  farm  to  another  generally 
involves  a change  of  the  whole  character  of  farming.  So  that 
before  one  attempts  to  calculate  the  effect  of  the  reform  on 
production  as  such,  one  must  endeavour  to  clear  the  way  by 
a process  of  elimination.  It  is  necessary  to  find  out  in  what 
measure  and  in  what  manner  the  system  of  production  has 
altered:  first,  as  regards  the  size  of  agricultural  undertakings; 
secondly,  as  regards  equipment  and  technique ; and,  thirdly,  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  products  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
Only  by  a preliminary  discussion  of  these  deliberate  changes  in 
the  organization  of  production  will  the  final  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  the  reform  on  volume  and  quality  of  the  produce  con- 
duce to  a true  conclusion. 
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Section  1 

Changes  in  the  Scale  of  Agricultural  Exploitations 

If  one  views  the  Rumanian  land  reform  from  the  angle  of 
agricultural  economics,  its  significance  would  seem  to  be  above 
all  a vast  experiment  in  transition  from  large-scale  to  small-scale 
cultivation.  As  such,  the  experiment  may  contain  valuable 
lessons  for  rural  economics  in  general.  But  if  these  lessons  are 
not  to  be  misinterpreted,  one  must  first  attemjit  to  establish  the 
extent  to  which  the  revolutionary  change  in  the  distribution  of 
projierty  has  also  meant  a change  in  the  units  of  farming — and, 
therefore,  in  the  methods  of  farming. 

One  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  Rumania’s  agrarian 
structure  before  the  War  was  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the 
area  owned  by  large  proprietors  and  that  covered  by  large-scale 
agricultural  exploitations.  The  respective  distribution  of  proper- 
ties and  farms  according  to  categories  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table:  ^ 


Distribution  of  property 
in  1806,  1902,  1905  ' 
(arable,  grazing  and 
barren  land) 

Distribution  of  land  among 
farms  in  1913  (without 
pastures,  plantations  and 
barren  land) 

Categories 

Area 

Per  cent. 

Area 

Per  cent. 

in  hectare.s 

of  total 

in  hectares 

of  total 

ITp  to  2 ha. 

335,212 

4-3 

.572,107 

9-7 

2-5  „ 

l.«7i>,9!»7 

21-5 

1,540,1.32 

20-5 

5-10  „ 

1,137,430 

140 

1,118,.592 

19-2 

I0-.5O  „ 

()95,!»53 

8-9 

815.395 

14-0 

50-100  .. 

10(i,847 

2 1 

107,088 

1-8 

100-500  „ 

810,:IS5 

10-4 

588,070 

10- 1 

Above  500  „ 

2,993,!t00 

38-2 

1,092,177 

18-7 

Total 

7.825,790 

100-0 

5,839.021 

100-0 

The  difference  of  nearly  2.000,000  ha.  between  the  two 
columns  is  due  to  the  absence  from  the  agricultural  statistics  of 
about  500,000  ha.  of  barren  land  and  of  1.200.000-1.500,000  ha. 
of  jiermanent  grazings.  The  latter,  especially,  belonged  almost 
completely  to  huge  owners;  in  1910  only  27,721  ha.  i.  e.  2-1  per 

* Ministry  of  Agriculluro,  Agriciiltorii  si  Reparlizarea  I'd  maul  tihii  Cultival  i?i  1913, 
hiicarest,  HH5. 
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cent,  of  the  permanent  grazings  belonged  to  small  owners. 
Hence,  61*7  j)er  cent,  of  the  arable  area  was  occupied  l)y 
properties  below  500  ha.  and  38'3  per  cent,  by  properties  above 
500  ha.  Agricultural  exploitations  of  less  than  500  ha.  covered, 
however,  81-3  per  cent,  of  the  total  arable  land,  and  those  of 
more  than  500  ha.  only  18-7  per  cent,  of  that  area. 

That  difference  was  not  caused  by  the  division  of  large  estates 
into  a number  of  farms,  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  sound 
agricultural  practice.  On  the  contrary,  Rumanian  farming  dis- 
played an  excessive  concentration  of  agricultural  units.  Proper- 
ties and  farms  above  100  ha.  were  distributed  in  the  following 
proj)ortions  according  to  number: 


Categories 

Number  of 
properties 

Number  of 
farms  ^ 

Hectares 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

100-  500 

()l-5 

714 

500-1,000 

20-S 

18-2 

Above  1,000 

17-7 

104 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  category,  therefore,  in  wliich  the 
numbei’  of  farms  was  higher  than  the  number  of  properties,  the 
inverse  relation  was  found  throughout  Rumanian  agriculture, 
in  a measure  which  rose  with  the  extent  of  the  exploitation. 
This  anomaly  could  only  arise  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
larger  fai'ins  were  formed  by  putting  together  a number  of 
neighbouring  properties,  instead  of  the  large  estates  being 
divided  uj)  into  a number  of  smaller  farms.  This  peculiarity  of 
Rumanian  farming  is  even  more  striking  when  compared  with 
conditions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  both  of  them 
reputedly  countries  of  large  scale  agriculture.  Whereas  one 
found  in  England  5,207  estates  above  1,000  acres,  with  an  aver- 
age of  3,500  acres,  there  were  only  603  farms  above  1 ,000  acres, 
with  an  average  of  1,300  acres — or  520  ha.  Rumanian  properties 
above  500  ha.  numbered  2,171,  with  an  average  extent  of 
1,470  ha.,  which  nearly  equalled  the  average  of  the  English 
properties;  but  Rumanian  farms  above  500  ha.  were  1,180,  with 
an  average  of  1,208  ha.,  that  is  more  than  double  the  English 


'■  C.  Garoflid,  Chestia  Agrard,  pp.  lt)4-5. 
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average.  (And  the  English  figures  probably  included  pastures, 
whereas  the  Rumanian  figures  did  not.)  One  might  extend  the 
comj)arison  to  the  Ehiited  States,  where  farms  above  100  ha.  had 
an  average  extent  of  only  208  ha.  M.  Garoflid  mentioned 
the  case  of  a 10,000  ha.  estate  in  the  county  of  lalomita; 
it  was  divided  into  three  farms,  but  the  three  were  worked 
jointly. 

The  explanation  of  that  state  of  things  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  considerable  proportion  of  large  j)ro])erty  which  was  let  to 
tenants.  In  1917  the  deputy  M.  M.  Carp  affirmed  in  the  Jassy 
Parliament,  that  64  per  cent,  of  all  arable  land  above  100  ha., 
was  let  out — a percentage  which  in  certain  counties  rose  to 
72-75  j)er  cent.,  and  in  one  county  to  over  92  per  cent.  More 
definite  and  detailed  figures  concerning  the  area  let  out  from  the 
various  categories  of  properties  were  sujiplied  by  the  agrarian 
inquiry  which  was  instituted  after  the  rising  of  1907.  At  that 
time  the  area  held  in  tenancy  in  the  four  Rumanian  provinces 
was  as  follows: 


Area  held  by  tenants 

Categories  of  farms 

Moldavia 

Muntenia 

Oltenia 

Dobrogea 

Rumania 

Hectares 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0/ 

/o 

o/ 

/O 

0/ 

/o 

.50-100 

3209 

33-07 

23-18 

10-23 

24-09 

100-500 

55-08 

54-70 

40-2(i 

29-62 

50-17 

,500-1,000 

.55-57 

.57-99 

58-46 

57-10 

58-23 

1,000-3,000 

,59-19 

61-27 

52-!»2 

2()-92 

58-33 

3,000-5,000 

61-84 

76-28 

63-4.5 

l(H)-00 

73-36 

Above  5,000 

100.00 

68-82 

71 -.30 

— 

72-43  1 

Statistics  collected  in  1913  showed  that  of  the  total  area 
cultivated  in  that  year,  60  per  cent,  was  farmed  by  owners  and 
40  per  cent,  by  tenants: 


Hectares 

• 

0 

l’>eeliold  land  . 

3..504.921 

(>0 

Leasehold  and  nuUiyage 

2.33.5,700 

40“ 

These  ])roj)ortions  vary  with  the  various  geographical 
regions.  Cultivation  by  owners  preponderated  in  the  highlands, 
where  small  holdings  were  more  numerous,  whereas  tenancy  was 

- Ministry  of  Agriculture,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 


* M.  §erban,  op.  cit.,  p.  2!). 
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more  widespread  in  the  plains,  where  large  estates  under  cereal 
crops  predominated,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Region 

Percentage  of  cultivated  area 

Freehold 

Leasehold 
or  Metayage 

Moldavian  highlands  . 

700 

240 

Dobrogea  .... 

0!»-8 

30-2 

Muntenian  highlands  . 

()9-2 

30-8 

Lowlands  of  Siret  and  Pruth 

5()-8 

43-2 

Lowlands  of  the  Danube 

52-5 

47-5* 

The  tendency  of  Rumanian  landowners  to  let  out  their  land 
is  confirmed  from  a different  angle  by  the  relative  growth  of  the 
various  classes  forming  the  rural  popidation.  There  are,  un- 
fortunately, no  figui’es  which  might  enable  us  to  follow  that 
evolution  gradually.  The  only  reliable  statistics,  before  those  of 
1913,  are  those  collected  by  D.  Martian  in  the  Analele  Stafistice 
for  1860.  The  latter  referred  only  to  iMuntenia  and  Oltenia  and 
the  comparison  therefore  has  to  be  limited  to  those  two  provinces. 
The  confronting  of  the  two  sets  of  figures  reveals  a decline  in  the 
projjortion  of  owner-cultivators,  notwithstanding  the  several 
distributions  of  land  from  1864  onwards,  and  a great  increase  in 
the  projjortion  of  tenant-cultivators: 


Categories 

I860 

1913" 

Owner  cultivators 

398,958 

O 

O 

87-5 

638,792 

O ' 

. O 

74-7 

Tenants  .... 

2,980 

0-6 

100,064 

11-7 

Total  number  heads  of  family 
(rural)  .... 

457,270  ® 

856,246 

(Percentage  — that  of  total  number  of  rural  heads  of  families.) 


These  data  do  not  sufficiently  justify  the  conclusion  that  there 
had  been  a concentration  in  land  property  during  that  period — 
especially  as  general  conditions  and  the  methods  of  classification 

* Ministry  of  Agriculture,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

- Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

® The  first  figure  in  this  column  is  erroneously  given  in  the  original  as  408,958, 
and  the  third  as  307,270.  The  figures  here  used,  which  correspond  to  the  percentages, 
have  been  corrected  from  the  details  of  the  original  table. 
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had  changed.  Certain  figures  available  for  1905  make  possible 
the  following  comparison: 


Categories 

1905 

1913  1 

Number  of  cultivators 

1,018.079 

O' 

/o 

1,112,578 

O/ 

/o 

( Iwners  .... 

87(1,570 

80-1 

9(57,897 

87-0 

Teiiants  (money  or  metayage) 

141, .509 

13-9 

144,(181 

130 

During  that  short  period,  therefore,  the  number  of  owner- 
cultivators  increased  relatively  more  rapidly  than  the  number 
of  tenants.  In  general,  however,  Rumanian  agricultural  statistics 
lelating  to  individual  years  are  not  reliable  material  for  compari- 
son. 'riie  greatly  varying  climatic  and  economic  conditions 
frequently  induce  startling  changes  from  year  to  year  in  the  area 
cultivated  and,  consequently,  in  the  amount  of  land  rented  by 
the  jjeasants.  In  this  particular  instance  the  1913  figure  relating 
to  owner-cultivators  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  transfer 
of  land  to  the  peasants  after  the  rising  of  1907. 

As  interesting  as  the  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  tenants  from 
1860  to  1913  was  the  contrary  tendency  in  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers.  The  total  area  brought  under  the  plough, 
and  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  increased  enormously  during  that 
space  of  time.  Yet  the  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers 
among  the  total  number  of  heads  of  rural  households  only  rose 
from  11-9  per  cent,  to  13-6  j)er  cent. — a much  slower  growth  than 
that  of  the  rural  population  as  a whole: 


XuMUEH  OF  Labourers  (and  other  Professions)- 

o 

18(10  ....  .55,332  11-9 

1913  ....  117,570  13(1 

'I'liis  curious  stagnation  was  by  no  means  due — as  the  un- 
initiateil  perhaps  might  believe — to  the  extensive  use  of  elaborate 
machines;  ipiite  the  contrary.  Placing  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  tenants  side  by  side  with  the  slow  increase  in  the 
number  of  labourers,  one  discovers  a further  characteristic  of 
the  Rumanian  agrarian  system.  Not  only  was  a considerable 

* iMiiiistry  of  .Xgricultim-,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

“ /hid.,  op.  cil.,  p.  12. 
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pro[)ortion  of  land  let  out  from  the  large  estates,  but,  moreover, 
much  of  it  was  let  to  small  cultivators.  lu  the  agricultural 
statistics  for  1907,  published  by  M.  L.  Colescu,  the  area  let  to 
small  cultivators  from  properties  above  100  ha.  was  given  as 
1,037,000  ha.,  to  which  had  to  be  added  grazings,  about  800,000 
ha.,  making  a total  1,837,000  ha. — that  meant  about  48  per  cent, 
of  all  the  arable  land  owned  by  large  proprietors.  IM.  Serban 
cites  the  following  table  from  the  Report  on  the  Application,  of 
the  Lmv  onAgricultural  Contracts: 


1910 

1!»11 

1912 

1913 

Land  let  to  peasants  on  a money 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

rent  ..... 

352,409 

258,971 

.304.774 

410,212 

Land  let  to  peasants  in  metayage 

522,742 

510,092 

479,704 

424,788 

Grazing  let  to  pea.sants  by  the  ha. 
Grazing  let  to  peasants  by  heads 

73,051 

03,879 

01,700 

05,095 

of  cattle  (no.  of  animals)  . 

497,8.52 

410,500 

441,313 

405,003 

1,440,().54 

1,244,042 

1,287,497 

1.305,758  ^ 

These  figures  only  referred  to  land  let  to  the  peasants  on  the  basis 
of  written  and  (Inly  registered  contracts,  but  not  to  such  land 
as  was  let  merely  on  a verbal  agreement — a widesju’ead  custom 
which  enabled  large  owners  or  tenants  to  impose  upon  the 
peasants  higher  j)rices  than  those  officially  fixed.  Arable  land 
and  grazing  let  to  the  peasants  by  verbal  agreements  rose  in 
cei'tain  years  to  600,000  ha. ; and  to  this  would  have  to  be  added 
permanent  and  artificial  pastures.  In  1910  alone,  when  the  num- 
ber of  written  contracts  was  1,767,  the  authorities  were  able  to 
track  864  verbal  agreements;  but  a large  number  remained 
undiscovered,  frequently  with  the  connivance  of  the  peasants 
themselves,  who  were  afraid  of  being  refused  land  in  the  future 
if  they  disclosed  the  hard  bargains  which  large  owners  or  tenants 
liad  extracted  from  them, 

I'he  state  of  things  thus  revealed  in  the  official  reports  was 
confirmed  by  a private  inquiry  conducted  by  i\I.  Serban, 
mainly  in  1911,  He  investigated  in  detail  the  situation  on  twenty 
estates,  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  representing 
various  kinds  of  agricultural  undertakings,  a Crown  domain 

* Op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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being  included  among  them.  He  found  that  of  these  estates  only 
three  did  not  let  land  to  the  peasants — and  two  of  them  were 
farmed  on  progressive  lines  quite  exceptional  in  Rumanian 
agriculture.  Of  the  total  area  of  79,323  ha.  covered  by  these 
estates,  58,078  ha.  was  arable  land.  From  this  the  peasants 
rented  20,001  ha.  in  metayage  and  7,947  ha.  on  the  basis  of 
agricultural  contracts ; i.e.  altogether  27,948  ha.  or  47-31  per  cent, 
of  the  total  arable  land.  The  first  two  tables  given  in  this  section 
had  shown  that  19-6  per  cent,  out  of  a total  area  of  38-2  per  cent, 
covered  by  estates  above  500  ha.  were  worked  in  farms  of  a lesser 
size ; and  as  the  categories  of  farms  between  10  and  500  ha.  were, 
on  the  whole,  insignificant  in  number  and  extent,  it  followed  that 
half  of  the  large  projierty  above  500  ha.  was  before  the  war 
farmed  in  small  holdings  up  to  10  ha.  each.  This  general  con- 
clusion coincides  with  that  reached  by  I\I.  Serban’s  special 
investigation.  M.  G.  Mantu  has  stated  that  the  extent  of  the 
cultivated  area  rose  but  little  between  1906  and  1915,  but  that 
the  area  in  the  hands  of  the  small  cultivators  increased  from 
65  j)er  cent,  to  73-88  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land.  These  figures 
are  not  easy  to  check  ; but  it  is  probable  that  peasant  cultivation 
increased  substantially  after  the  rising  of  1907,  partly  through 
the  apj)lication  of  the  legislative  measures  described  in  Chapter 
IV,  and  partly  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the  large  owners 
and  tenants.  Some  of  them  must  have  found  that  farming  no 
longei'  attracted  them  when  the  new  laws  inaugurated  a stricter 
supervision  of  the  wages  which  the  peasants  received  for  their 
labour  and  of  the  prices  they  paid  for  the  land  they  rented. 
This  forced  many  landowners  either  to  sell  out  or  to  cultivate 
more  intensively  themselves,  by  investing  more  capital,  which 
very  few  of  them  were  in  a position  to  do.  In  Rumania  the  move- 
ment was  not  so  accentuated  as  in  Russia,^  especially  as  the  legisla- 
tion of  1907  remained  on  the  whole  a dead  letter.  Rut  one  can 
trace  a similar  effect  of  the  1907  rising  in  the  figures  given  by 
M.  Mantu,  as  well  as  in  the  growing  change  from  metayage  to 
money  rent  for  land  taken  over  by  peasants  from  large  owners. 

* In  Russia,  after  tlie  rising  of  H)05-f),  some  27,000,000  acres  passed  by  purchase 
into  tl>e  hands  of  the  ()easants,  not  only  because  of  therStolvpin  legislation,  but  also 
because  of  the  rise  in  wages  and  the  tall  in  the  rent  of  land. 
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This  appears  from  the  table  31.  Serban  quotes  from  the  Report 
on  the  Application  of  the  Laiv  on  AgricuJhiral  Contraets,  and  even 
more  clearly  from  the  table  below  which  refers  to  farms  of  less 
than  100  ha. : 


Year 

Area 

cultivated 
by  owners 

Area 
held  on 
money  rent 

Area 

cultivated 
in  metayage 

most  .... 

/o 

()(v47 

O 

o 

15-29 

O' 

0 

18*24 

HUO  .... 

()700 

1()41 

lb -.59 

Util  .... 

(iti-Sb 

lb- 39 

lb-75 

1912  .... 

bbt)3 

17-94 

15-43 

1913  .... 

()ot)5 

20-03 

14-32  ‘ 

In  a study  of  Rumania’s  agrarian  problem  recently  published 
in  the  second  issue  of  the  Agrarna  Prohleme — the  Bulletin  of  the 
International  Agricultural  Institute  in  3Ioscow — the  author, 
31.  Timow,  characteristically  draws  from  the  above  table  the  con- 
clusion that  capitalist  farming  was  on  the  increase  in  Rumania. 
That,  of  course,  is  in  keeping  with  the  strict  Communist  view 
that  any  peasant  who  owns  land  is  a capitalist.  A more  catholic 
reading  of  rural  economics  will  see  in  these  facts  rather  the  trace 
of  a contrary  development — the  growth  of  peasant  farming  at 
the  expense  of  the  capitalist  farmer.  That  applies  with  special 
force  to  Rumania,  where  the  large-scale  tenant  seldom  had  either 
knowledge  or  ecjuipment  for  farming,  and  literally  brought  no 
other  contribution  to  the  process  of  ])roduction  than  the  cash  or 
credit  he  could  command.  31.  Timow’s  view  might  have  had 
some  foundation  if  the  change  had  been  solely  one  from  rent  in 
kind  to  rent  in  money.  But  that  was  only  one  side  of  the 
evolution.  The  second  and,  evidently,  the  more  signihcant  side 
was  a change  from  large-scale  to  small-scale  renting — a change 
which  increasingly  excluded  the  capitalist.  3Ioreover,  31.  Timow 
has  drawn  his  conclusion  from  the  figures  without  taking  suffi- 
ciently into  account  some  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
qualified  those  figures  and  gave  them  their  true  meaning.  The 
money  rent  mentioned  in  the  contracts  was  generally  merely 
a nominal  factor,  used  as  a means  of  measurement,  and  trans- 
formed in  practice  into  labour  obligations  which,  in  their  turn, 

* Ministry  of  Agriculture,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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were  reckoned  on  a money  basis.  That  arrangement  was  made 
necessary  by  the  legislation  of  1907,  which  demanded  separate 
contracts,  on  a money  basis,  for  labour  and  for  renting;  hut  the 
mutation  was  allowed  by  the  law  on  Agricultural  Contracts, 
and  the  Supreme  Agricultural  Council  itself  stated  that  it  was 
adopted  by  many  large  cultivators  as  an  arrangement  more 
profitable  to  them.^ 

To  carry  on  the  argument  as  to  the  relative  part  played  by 
large  and  small  cultivators  in  Rumanian  agriculture,  one  may 
note  the  figures  given  below  which  show  the  distribution  of 
cultivators  farming  for  their  own  account,  without  regard  to 
the  form  of  their  tenure: 


Categories  of  farmers 

Number 

Percentage 
from  total 

With  less  than  2 ha.  . 

470, 493 

420 

„ 2-5  ha. 

441,479 

390 

,,  5-10  ha. 

101, .503 

14-3 

„ 10-25  ha.  . 

42,!t!t0 

3-8 

„ 25-.50  ha.  . 

5,0‘»8 

0-5 

,,  .50-100  ha. . 

1„553 

01 

,,  100-500  ha. 

2,370 

0-2 

,,  more  than  500  ha. 

1,044 

0- 1 2 

Roth  the  total  and  the  relative  number  of  small  cultivators  was, 
fherefore,  overwhelming  and  far  in  excess  of  the  similar  relation 
in  other  European  countries.  According  to  figures  cited  in 
Rumanian  statistical  publications,  that  relation  was  elsewhere 
as  follows : 


In  Rumania,  farmers  below  5 ha. 

Oq 

8100 

(1913) 

In  Germany  farmers  below  5 ha. 

70-40 

(1907) 

In  Hungary  (up  to  5-7  ha.) 

72-70 

(1895) 

In  France  (up  to  5 ha.)  . 

71-29 

(1892) 

In  Belgium  (up  to  5 ha.) 

08-91 

(19tl4) 

In  Denmark  (up  to  5 ha.) 

.53-50 

(1903) 

In  England  (uj)  to  8 ha.) 

51-48 

(18‘t5) 

In  Holland  (up  to  5 ha.) 

40-70 

(1895) 

The  validity  of  this  comj)arison  is  only  relative,  as  all  these 
countries.  Hungary  excej)ted,  wore  countries  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, in  which  a large  number  of  small  cultivators  was  in  keeping 

* See  M.  Pwhlemeh  noaxtre  Soriale  fi  Agrare,  1914,  p.  35. 

2 Ministry  of  AKriculturo,  op.  oil.,  {).  15. 
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with  the  nature  of  tlieir  agriculture  itself;  whereas  Rumanian 
agriculture  was  primitively  extensive.  A broader  classification 
of  Rumanian  farms  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 


Categories  of  farms 

Number 

Percentage 

Dwarf  hoklings,  below  2 ha.  . 

47().649 

420 

Small  holdings,  2 -10  ha. 

002,880 

.53-3 

Medium  holdings,  10-100  ha.  . 

.50.247 

4-4 

Large  farms  above  1 00  ha. 

3,420 

0-3 

1,133.202 

100-0  1 

Four-fifths  of  the  Rumanian  cultivators  farming  for  their  own 
account,  therefore,  held  less  than  5 ha. ; 4-7  per  cent,  alone 
farmed  more  than  10  ha.  and  only  0-0  j)er  cent,  farmed  over 
100  ha.  We  find  in  this  case  the  usual  geogra})hical  variation 
again,  smallholders  j)redominating  in  the  highlands  and  the 
larger  faiiners  in  the  lowlands,  where  cereal  crops  were  grown. 

Another  aspect  of  this  point,  namely  the  extent  of  arable  land 
which  was  in  the  hantls  of  these  various  categories  of  farmers, 
can  be  followed  in  the  table  below: 


Categories  of 
farms 

Number 

Percentage 
of  total 
number 

Total  area 
covered 

Percentage 
of  total 
area 

Average 
of  the 
category 

Less  than  2 ha. 

470,049 

420 

Hectares 

572,109 

y-7 

Hectares 

1-20 

2-5  ha. 

441,330 

3<t-0 

1,540,311 

2t)-5 

3.50 

5-10  ha. 

101,550 

14-3 

1.118.409 

19-2 

7-34 

From  2-10  ha. 

002,880 

53-3 

2,004,720 

45-7 

4-42 

10-25  ha.  . 

42.99() 

3-8 

022.174 

10-7 

14-47 

25-50  ha.  . 

5,()97 

0-5 

193,128 

3-3 

33-91 

50-100  ha.  . 

1,554 

0-1 

107,182 

1-8 

()8-<l0 

From  10-100  ha.  . 

50,247 

4-4 

922,484 

15-8 

18-30 

100-500  ha. 

2,377 

0-2 

587,.549 

10-1 

247. .50 

Above  500  ha. 

1,043 

0-1 

1,093,099 

18-7 

1,047-10 

Above  100  ha. 

3,420 

0-3 

1,081,248 

28-8 

491-59 

Total 

1,133,202 

1000 

5,840,021 

1000 

5-1-5'^ 

Farms  up  to  10  ha.,  that  is,  covered  2,664,720  ha.  or  45-7  per  cent, 
of  all  the  land  cultivated,  which  gave  an  average  of  4-42  ha.  })er 
farm  in  this  category — the  most  numerous  being  near  the  lower 
limit.  Altogether,  therefore,  farms  with  less  than  10  ha.  repre- 

^ Ministry  of  Agriculture,  op.  oil.,  p.  19. 

Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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sented  no  less  tlian  95*-‘3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  farms 
and  covered  55-4  of  the  total  arable  land. 

I'diially,  one  might  go  a step  further  and  note  from  the  table 
below  the  proportion  of  freehold  and  leasehold  land  in  each 
category  of  farms : 


Cultivated 

Area 

Categories  of  farms 

Freehold 

o/ 

/o 

Leasehold 

O ' 
.0 

Less  than  2 ha. 

Hectares 

421,712 

73-7 

Hectares 

1-50,4.57 

26-3 

2-5  ha 

1,045,525 

07-0 

500,780 

32-4 

5-10  ha.  ..... 

047,518 

.57-9 

470,891 

42- 1 

From  2-10  ha. 

1,603,043 

63-.5 

971,677 

36-5 

10-25  lia 

390,704 

03-8 

225,410 

36-2 

25-50  ha 

141,203 

73- 1 

51,80.5 

26-9 

.50-100  ha 

74,408 

09-4 

32,774 

300 

From  10-100  ha. 

612,43.5 

66-4 

-310,040 

33-6 

100-500  ha 

281,871 

48-0 

305,078 

52-0 

Above  500  ha.  .... 

495,800 

45-3 

597,839 

54-7 

Above  100  ha.  . 

777,731 

46-3 

903,-517 

53-7 

Total  .... 

3,-504,021 

60-0 

2,-33.5,700 

40-0^ 

The  two  modes  of  tenure  were  not  equally  distributed  in  the 
various  categories  of  farms.  The  bulk  of  the  small  exploitations 
consisted  of  freehold  land,  whereas  the  larger  farms  were  to 
a considerable  extent  composed  of  rented  land.  Above  100  ha., 
the  rented  area  exceeded  that  held  in  freehold: 


O 

0 

Above  100  ha.  . 

. . 53*7 

100-500  ha. 

520 

.Above  500  ha.  . 

54-7 

4'he  same  phenomenon  is  illustrated  j)erhaps  more  clearly  by  the 
next  table,  which  shows  what  })ercentage  of  all  the  freehold 
(arable)  land  and  what  of  all  the  leasehold  (arable)  land  was 
included  in  the  main  categories  of  agricultural  undertakings: 


2 

2-5 

5-10  10-25 

25-50 

50-100 

100-500 

Above 

l''orin  of  Tenure 

ha. 

ha. 

ha.  ha. 

ha. 

ha. 

ha. 

500  ha. 

l''reehold  . 

120 

2i)-8 

18-5  11-3 

4-0 

21 

81 

14-2 

Leasehold 

0-4 

21-4 

20-2  . 9-7 

2*2 

1-4 

131 

25.0  ^ 

* -Ministry  of  .\griculture,  op.  cil.,  j>.  30. 
■ Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  {).  34. 
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Here,  again  the  distribution  varied  according  to  regions.  In  the 
Moldavian  lowlands  60-6  per  cent,  of  the  area  occuj)ied  by  farms 
above  500  ha.  was  rented,  and  in  the  iMuntenian  lowlands  52-7 
per  cent.  These  regional  peculiarities  may  be  followed  in  the 
table  below,  which  gives  the  regional  percentages  of  the  area 
cultivated  by  its  owners: 


Categories 
of  farms 

Rumania 

Lowlands 
of  the 
Siret  and 
Pruth 

Lowlands 
of  the 
Danulie 

IMoIdavian 

highlands 

Muntenian 

highlands 

Dohrogea 

Below  2 ha. 

120 

11-2 

tv  7 

19-5 

25-4 

0-7 

2-.5  ha. 

20-8 

31-5 

32-4 

38-7 

34-8 

4-8 

5 10  ha. 

18-5 

190 

20-7 

150 

15-8 

17-1 

10-25  ha. 

11-3 

7-2 

8-8 

40 

7-2 

370 

25-50  ha. 

40 

1-5 

1-9 

2*2 

2-5 

180 

50-100  ha. 

21 

0-9 

1-2 

1-7 

2-0 

7-3 

100-500  ha. 

8-1 

8-9 

8-8 

7-8 

0-7 

0-9 

Above  500  ha. 

14-2 

19-2 

19-5 

10-5 

50 

70  1 

There  was,  therefore,  a great  similarity  in  the  conditions  which 
pi-evailcd  in  the  plains  of  the  several  provinces,  as  well  as  in 
their  mountainous  regions.  The  difference  between  highlands 
and  lowlands  arose  from  that  comj)etition  for  land  in  the 
corn-wrowino;  districts  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn 
before. 

There  is  no  material  to  show  from  which  categories  of  j)roperty 
the  tenanted  land  was  obtained.  But  a comparison  with  the 
distrilmtion  of  property  makes  it  clear  that  the  bulk  of  the  land 
rented  by  the  small  and  medium-sized  farmers  came  from  the 
large  owners,  and  not  from  the  mutual  letting  of  land  among 
small  and  medium-sized  owners.  ‘ So  that  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  Rumanian  agriculture  does  not  reflect  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  property,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a considerable 
transfer  of  land  from  the  large  owners  to  the  medium-sized  and 
especially  to  the  small  cultivators.’  ^ 

The  Rumanian  agrarian  problem  consequently  resolved 
itself  largely  into  the  need  for  establishing  a more  direct  con- 
nexion between  ownershij)  and  farming  on  the  land.  In  spite  of 
this,  no  agricultural  census  has  been  undertaken  so  far  to  ascer- 


* Ministry  of  Agriculture,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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tain  the  precise  effects  of  the  reform  in  that  respect.  A great 
deal  may,  nevertheless,  be  learnt  from  the  figures  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  this  study  from  the  fiscal  census  for  1927  of  the 
.Ministry  of  Finance.^  They  show  that  in  the  lower  categories  of 
j)roperty  only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  land  is  now  let  out, 
the  bulk  being  therefore  used  by  the  owners.  In  the  higher 
categories,  the  proportion  of  land  let  out  is  still  considerable. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  such  land  is  still  rented  by  specu- 
lating capitalist  tenants,  of  the  kind  who  flourished  before  the 
reform,  but  rather  by  peasants  who  work  the  land  in  metayage. 
Its  j)ersistance  was  established  by  the  inquiry  which  the 
Ministry  of  x\griculture  conducted  in  1922  into  the  extent  of  the 
various  systems  of  cultivation  in  use: 


Total  area 

Area  cultivated  in 

Province 

cultivated 

Metayage 

Hectares 

Hectares 

o/ 

-o 

-Moklavi.a 

1.293, 164 

76,742 

50 

.Muntenia 

2,322,207 

478,932 

20-6 

Ultenia  . 

906,561 

54,439 

60 

Dobrogea 

783,891 

37,070 

4-7 

ik'ssarabia 

2,466,785 

88,580 

3-5 

Bucovina 

233,093 

28,697 

12-3 

Transylvania  . 

2,332,588 

382,707 

16-4 

Total 

10,338,289 

1,147,107 

110  2 

In  support  of  the  point  made  before  it  should  be  noted  that  share- 
cultivation  was  ])reviously  unknown  in  Moldavia,  whereas 
renting  on  a large  scale  was  widesj)read;  after  the  reform,  of  the 
land  retained  by  the  large  owners  much  was  let  instead  to 
jjeasants,  in  metayage. 

'riie  1,147,1()7  ha.  which  the  inquiry  of  1922  found  to  have 
l)een  worked  in  metayage  far  exceeded  the  area  let  out  in  1927; 
accoi'ding  to  the  fiscal  census  the  lattei’  reached  a total  of  only 
8()9,()47  ha.  The  exjjlanation  of  this  a])])arent  discrepancy  is  no 
doubt  that  in  1922  a ])art  of  the  exj)roj)riated  land  had  not  yet 
been  transferred  to  the  j)easants  in  a final  form,  but  was  used  by 
them  temj)orarily  in  metayage  (an  arrangement  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  in  Chaj)ter  VI,  in  the  section  on  compensa- 
' Si'c  Tables  oil  i)|).  240-7. 

^ (!.  lonescu-Sisesti,  Structure  .Igraire  et  Production  Agricole,  p.  24. 
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tion).  Share  cultivation  was  still  extensive  in  Muntenia,  where 
it  j)redominated  before  the  reform  as  well.  It  had  decreased 
greatly  in  Oltenia,  where  large  owners  and  {peasants — always 
reputed  to  be  more  enterprising  than  other  sections  of  the 
country — had  cjuickly  organized  their  farming  on  an  autonomous 
footing,  as  was  most  }>ractical  after  the  reform.  In  Transylvania 
and  in  Bucovina  the  apj)lication  of  the  reform  was  still  in  pro- 
gress in  1922,  and  share  cultivation  was  correspondingly 
prevalent.  The  lowest  percentage  was  found  in  Bessarabia ; there 
the  reform  had  been  cjuick  and  drastic,  leaving  the  former  land- 
owners  with  merely  100  ha.  each. 

Share  cultivation — which,  of  course,  meant  cultivation  by  the 
j)easants — was  used,  therefore,  on  1,147,167  ha.  in  1922,  or  on 
11  })er  cent,  of  all  the  cultivated  land.  An  area  about  half  as 
large  was  rented  by  the  peasants  on  the  basis  of  annual  labour 
contracts,  calculated  in  money.  The  rest  of  the  10,3;38,289  ha. 
cultivated  in  1922,  consisting  mainly  of  the  small  and  medium- 
sized peasant  property,  was  farmed  by  its  owners. 

Tlie  figures  obtained  from  the  fiscal  census  for  1927,  showing 
the  distribution  of  arable  land  among  the  various  categories  of 
])ro])erties,  also  indicate  how  much  of  that  land  was  let  out  in 
each  category  (see  Tables,  ])p.  246-7): 

Of  the  smallholdings  uj)  to  5 ha.,  which  covered  almost  half  of 
the  arable  land  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  hardly  anything  was  let  at 
all;  of  the  small  proj)erties  up  to  10  ha.,  which  among  them  in- 
cluded almost  two-thirds  of  all  the  arable  land,  only  1-44  per 
cent,  was  let  out,  and  of  the  medium-sized  property  only  a mode- 
rate {)roportion.  But  of  the  larger  properties  above  50  ha.  as  much 
as  28-7  jier  cent,  of  their  arable  land  was  let  out.  In  every 
category  the  percentage  of  the  land  let  out  was  greater  than  the 
j)ercentage  of  its  owners,  which  suggests  that  it  was  the  larger 
pro])erties  which  in  each  case  were  not  farmed  by  their  owners 
themselves. 

The  ])osition  after  the  reform  is  made  clearer  by  the  table  on 
}).  248,  which  summarizes  the  proportion  of  arable  let  out  in  the 
four  main  provinces. 

Fverywhere,  therefore,  almost  the  whole  of  the  arable  land 
held  by  small  owners  was  worked  directly  by  them ; whereas  the 


(1)  The  Old  Kingdom 
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larger  proprietors  still  let  out  a considerable  proportion  of  their 
estates,  es])ecially  in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  in  Bucovina. 


Percentages  of  Arable  Land  Let  Out  i’kom  the  Various  Categories  of 

Properties 


Provinces 

up  to  5 
ha. 

.5-10 

ha. 

10-50 

ha. 

50-250 

ha. 

Above 
250  ha. 

Total  area 
let  out 

1.  Old  Kingdom  . 

01)2 

2-80 

00 

20-8 

37-7 

8-4 

2.  Transvlvania  . 

1-00 

1-20 

2-5 

10-3 

120 

31 

3.  Bessarabia 

0!)2 

0-70 

1-5 

19-5 

140 

3-4 

4.  Bucovina 

310 

1 10 

10-3 

27-7 

31- 1 

7-8 

Whole  country 

102 

; J 

3-7 

18-3 

29-0 

0-0 

Tlie  com]:)arison  with  the  pre-war  situation  suffers  to  some 
extent  from  a difference  in  the  nature  of  our  material.  The  tables 
which  had  been  given  on  earlier  pages  to  show  the  distribution 
of  leasehold  l)efore  the  reform  referred  to  the  extent  of  land 
rented  by  various  categories  of  cultivators ; whereas  the  figures 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  1927  refer  to  land  let  out  by  the 
various  categories  of  landowners.  But  by  taking  for  the  period 
before  the  reform  the  jiortion  of  the  cultivated  area  which  was 
rented,  and  for  the  period  after  the  reform  that  jiortion  of  the 
cultivated  area  which  was  let  out,  one  is  enabled  to  establish 
a sufficiently  close  comjjarison  of  the  area  which  in  the  two 
pei'iods  was  farmed  not  by  its  owners  themselves,  but  by 
tenants.^ 

While  sjieaking  on  the  land  jiroblem  in  the  Senate,  on  March 
b,  1907,  M.  D.  A.  Sturdza,  a former  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  declared  that  the  large  owners  held  8,810,361  ha.,  i.  e. 
48-69  ])er  cent,  of  all  arable  land,  and  that  they  were  letting  out 
from  these  2,293,961  ha.,  i.e.  60-2  ])er  cent.  iM.  Colescu’s  figures 
for  Hie  same  year  gave  1,837,000  ha.  as  being  rented  by  peasants 

1 One  of  the  incidental  effects  of  tlie  reform  has  been  the  disaj>pearance  of  large 
estates  whose  owners  lived  abroad.  In  192()  the  number  of  owners  living  abroad,  and 
the  area  of  the  land  they  held,  was  as  follows: 

Old  Kii)}'{lom  . . . 5l)i(  owners  holding  14,SHi5  ha. 


'I’ransylvania 

Bessarabia 

Bneovina 

'I’otal 


2.253 

407 

148 

3.377 


44,55t> 

3,8.57 

5,512 

()8.884 


'I'lie  average  size  of  the  holdings  having  been  merely  20  ha.,  it  is  clear  that  many 
owners  were  peasants,  who  had  ])robal)lv  migrated  but  meant  to  return. 
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from  estates  of  more  than  100  lia.,  which  meant  that  only  some 
460,0t)0  ha.  were  let  to  large  tenants.  As  not  a few  of  these 
tenants  re-let  some  of  the  land  to  the  j)easants,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  on  the  whole  the  ])easants  had  been  renting 
about  two  million  ha.  arable  land  from  the  large  estates.  That 
is  just  about  the  area  which  the  reform  has  taken  from  estates 
above  100  ha.  in  the  Old  Kingdom;  hence,  to  that  extent,  the 
change  in  ownership  has  not  meant  any  change  in  the  class  of 
the  users.  In  the  Old  Kingdom  only  the  other  562,024  ha.  arable 
distributed  to  the  peasants  have  really  })assed  from  large-scale 
to  small-scale  cultivators;  with  such  additional  land  as  the  large 
owners  may  now  be  letting  to  them. 

The  extent  of  arable  land  farmed  out  after  the  reform  can 
be  derived  from  the  figures  of  the  fiscal  census  for  1927.  The 
census  emjdoyed  a different  scale  of  categories,  so  that  large 
pro])erty  will  be  taken  to  include  all  properties  above  50  ha. 
From  these,  498,255  ha.  were  let  out  of  a total  of  1,734,611  ha., 
which  meant  28-7  per  cent.  The  drop  from  60-2  to  28-7  per  cent, 
(which  would  be  greater  still  if  the  census  figures,  too,  had 
refei-red  to  properties  from  100  ha.  upwards)  in  the  area  not 
farmed  by  the  owners  of  large  and  medium  jn-operties  themselves 
represents  one  of  the  direct  effects  of  the  reform.  Further.  IM. 
Sturdza  put  the  arable  area  covered  by  properties  up  to  10  ha. 
at  3,153,645  ha.,  and  that  covered  by  properties  of  10-100  ha. 
at  862,800  ha;  he  did  not  state  how  much  of  them  was  let  out, 
but  by  applying  to  them  the  percentages  established  for  their 
categories  in  the  1927  census,  108,300  ha.  appear  to  have  been 
let  out  from  the  first  and  56.945  ha.  from  the  second  of  the  two 
categories  named  above.  Together  these  make  uj)  a total  of 
2,459,206  ha.,  i.e.  31-42  per  cent,  of  all  the  arable  land  as  having 
been  farmed  out  before  the  reform;  in  1927  the  total  farmed  out 
was  625,-504  ha.  or  8-4  per  cent.  Therefore  the  droj)  from  31-42 
to  8-4  per  cent,  of  all  arable  land  let  out  in  the  Old  Kingdom 
constitutes  one  of  the  definite  and  significant  effects  of  the  reform. 

4'he  proportion  is  more  favourable  still  when  the  new 
provinces  are  included.  Information  on  this  point  is  not  available 
for  all  of  them.  M.  F.  V.  Synadino,  who  dislikes  the  reform,  has 
given  figures  for  Ressarabia  to  show  that  before  the  reform  the 
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peasants  used  to  rent  about  40  ])er  cent,  of  tlie  608,568  ha. 
exprojniated  from  the  large  owners,  and  lialf  of  the  143,729  ha. 
taken  from  monasteries  and  foreign  owners,  wliich  gives  a total 
of  some  315,290  ha.  or  almost  42  per  cent,  of  the  land  taken  from 
the  said  categories;  to  which  if  one  adds  the  176,388  ha.  found 
at  the  time  of  the  reform  in  the  hands  of  the  Peasant  Hank  and 
58,884  ha.  exproj)riated  from  colonists  belonging  to  ex-enemy 
nations,  it  follows  that  of  the  1,098,045  ha.  now  distributed  to 
the  Pessarabian  j)easants,  550,562  ha.  or  fully  50  per  cent,  had 
been  farmed  by  them  even  before  the  reform.  The  figures  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  give  77,490  ha.  as  having  been  let  out  in 
1927  from  the  462,324  ha.  arable  covered  by  Bessarabian 
properties  above  50  ha.,  or  16-8  ])er  cent.;  and  the  total  area 
then  let  out  was  104,865  ha.  or  merely  3-4  per  cent,  of  all  the 
arable  land  of  the  ])rovince. 

In  the  whole  of  Greater  Bumania  664.666  ha.  were  let  out  in 
1927  or  23-64  jjer  cent,  of  the  2,810,930  ha.  arable  land  included 
in  ])ropei'ties  of  more  than  50  ha.  From  all  properties,  large  and 
small,  869,647  ha.  were  let  out ; which  in  other  words  meant  that 
of  all  the  arable  land  merely  6 per  cent,  was  not  farmed  b}’  the 
owners  themselves. 

h'rom  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages  it  is  clear 
that  the  great  extension  of  large  ]>roj)erty  before  the  reform  had 
not  meant  that  farming  on  a large  scale  was  widespread.  The 
greater  part  of  the  area  covered  by  large  estates  was  let  out,  and 
the  bulk  of  it  was  let  to  peasants.  Together  with  such  land  as 
they  themselves  owned  the  j)easants  farmed  for  their  own 
account  at  least  two-thirds,  and  jjossibly  three-quarters  of  all 
the  arable  land  in  the  Old  Kingdom.  The  comparisons  attempted 
above  show  that  the  transfer  of  land  is  much  reduced  in  the  new 
state  of  things.  The  reform  has  led  to  what  one  may  call 
a synd)iosis  of  ownership  and  cultivation;  and  that  is  a process 
which  is  always  adojded  when  encouraging  a more  intensive 
standard  of  agriculture. 

While  the  reform,  therefore,  as  desci’ibed  in  the  previous 
chapter,  has  caused  an  enormous  change  in  the  distribution  of 
pro])erty,  it  has  not,  on  the  strength  of  the  facts  and  figures 
discussed  in  this  section,  caused  any  substantial  change  in  the 
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organization  of  farming — as  was  readily  and  rashly  assumed  by 
most  western  critics.  'I’hat  is  the  first  j)roj)osition  which  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  in  trying  to  determine  what  effects  the 
reform  has  had  on  jirodnction.  The  reform’s  main  result  in  that 
respect  has  been  to  jiroduce  an  a])proximation  between  the 
distriijution  of  property  and  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
undertakings,  in  the  sphere  of  large-scale  cultivation  as  well  as 
in  that  of  peasant  farming — a consequence  which  marks  a great 
advance  on  the  earlier  conditions.  The  peasant  who  owns 
a tolerable  holding  has  a better  chance  and  a greater  stimulus 
to  cultivate  efficiently  than  has  the  ])easant  who  rents  that  land 
from  year  to  year  and  has  to  barter  his  best  labour  for  it.  This 
aspect  of  the,  change  has  been  welcomed  even  by  Professor  Max 
Sering,  who  in  other  resjjects  has  frowned  severely  on  the  ])ost- 
war  reforms.  The  placing  of  the  eastern  Knroj^ean  agrarian 
structure  upon  a system  of  peasant  ownershij),  he  considers,  is  not 
merely  an  advance  on  what  existed  before,  but  also  ‘ in  itself 
an  imj)rovement  on  conditions  in  western  Europe,  where  the 
agrarian  system  is  based  ii])on  peasant  tenancies  supporting  a 
mostly  unj^rodnctive  class  of  large  landowners.  The  j^redomin- 
ance  of  peasant  ownership,  though  it  may  have  drawbacks  for 
the  present,  j)ermits  ns  to  hope  that  in  the  measure  in  which 
education,  farming  and  communications  gradually  ini])rove  dur- 
ing the  next  few  decades,  the  })easants’  hard  work  will  raise 
agriculture  to  a flourishing  state.  ’ ^ 

These  considerations  apply  not  less  strongly  to  such  large- 
scale  pro})erty  as  is  left  in  Rumania.  The  figures  we  have  cited 
show  that  the  bulk  of  the  large  owners  are  at  present  farming 
their  land  themselves,  which  means  a radical  break  with  the  jmst. 
Thi‘ough  the  new  conditions  of  ownership  and  of  labour  which 
it  has  brought  about,  the  reform  has  opened  the  way  towards 
greater  economic  autonomy  among  the  various  classes  of 
farming.  Hitherto  a cramping  interdej^endence  of  large  and  small 
cultivators  has  been  one  of  the  dominant  traits  of  Rumania’s 
agrarian  system.  The'  peasants  were  to  an  oppressive  degree 
dej)cndent  on  the  large  owners  or  tenants  for  land ; and  the  large 
cultivators  almost  altogether  dej)ended  on  the  peasants  for 

* Introduction  to  The  Agrarian  Revolution  in  Europe,  ed.  Prof.  Max  Soring,  p.  20. 
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means  of  j)roduction.  Now  the  large  farmers  have  little  or  no 
surplus  land  to  give,  and  the  small  cultivators,  as  they  progress 
in  techni(]ue,  will  have  no  stock  and  labour  to  spare.  The  two 
kinds  of  farming  are  being  thrown  back  u})on  their  own  resources, 
and  that  must  gradually  lead  them  to  organize  their  production 
after  the  manner  which  has  been  found  best  for  their  kind  in  the 
regions  where  agriculture  stands  on  a high  level  of  achievement. 
For  hitherto  the  working  arrangements  in  Rumanian  agriculture 
have  been  so  peculiar  that  the  reform,  notwithstanding  its 
vastness,  has  caused  a still  lesser  change  in  the  means  of  cultiva- 
tion than  it  has  in  the  scale  of  cultivation. 


Sectiox  2 

The  Change  in  the  Means  of  Production 

The  circumstances  discussed  in  the  previous  section  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  the  big  estates  had 
always  been  in  the  hands  of  small  cultivators,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  land  reform  has  caused  a much  lesser  change  in  the 
oi'ganization  of  farming  than  in  the  division  of  property.  To 
conqilete  that  jiicture,  one  must  go  further  and  consider,  besides 
the  change  in  the  size  of  farms,  the  change  in  the  methods  of 
farming;  the  transforming  effect  of  the  land  reform  will  then 
appear  still  more  reduced. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  reform,  its  critics  frequently 
argued  that  if  large  jiroperty  was  useless,  large-scale  cultivation 
was  still  necessary ; es])ecially  in  a country  with  so  backward  an 
agricult  ure  as  Rumania’s.  The  argument  touches  on  the  perennial 
and  seemingly  inexhaustible  question  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  large  and  small-scale  cultivation.  Though  raised  alreadv  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  I’hysiocrats — when  the  Academy 
of  Arras  offered  a jirize  for  the  ablest  reply  to  the  question 
‘ U’hicli  is  the  liest  rejiartition  of  the  soil?’ — the  problem  is  far 
from  having  been  solved.  The  Physiocrats,  of  course,  were 
j)rotagonists  of  large-scale  production;  though  there  were  excep- 
tions even  in  theii'  own  camp.  The  old  Liberal  scliool  took  the 
same  standpoint;  and  so  did  a number  of  Conservative  writers, 
largely  for  iiolitical  reasons.  If  Adam  Smith,  Jean  Baptiste  Say. 
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Rail  and  other  economists  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of 
smallholders  it  was  to  jioint  out  that  they  gave  a larger  total 
out])ut  than  the  big  farmers,  though  they  admitted  that  the  net 
output  of  the  latter  might  be  higher ; a circumstance  from  which, 
in  their  ojiinion,  society  derived  considerable  economic  and  social 
advantages. 

‘ 'I'lie  small  owner  says  Philippovich,  ‘ who  to  a large  extent  con- 
sumes his  own  produce,  must  consider  above  all  his  total  output,  that, 
however,  mav  be  said  to  be  a point  which  concerns  the  nation  s economy 
as  well:  it  is  to  its  interest  that  as  large  an  output  as  possible  should  be 
obtained  from  the  soil,  rather  than  that  the  difference  between  cost  of 
production  and  market  price — which  constitutes  the  net  return — should 
be  reduced.  That  is  why  the  old  Populationists,  like  Sussmileh  and  Sonnen- 
felds,  praised  small  property  as  favouring  the  increase  of  population, 
whereas  large  property  contributes  to  depopulation,  just  because  a wide 
extent  of  land  is  distributed  among  a small  number  of  owners.’  ^ 

In  general,  economists  looked  at  the  issue  from  the  angle  of 
industry  and  of  the  rapidly  growing  industrial  centres  which 
required  a generous  supjily  of  cheaj)  corn;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  their  attitude  was  largely  influenced  by  what  then  seemed 
an  unalterable  analogy  between  industry  and  agriculture.  They 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  concentration  and  mechanization 
which  were  giving  such  marvellous  results  in  one  field  of  produc- 
tion would  achieve  the  same  wonders  when  adojited  in  the  other. 
For  both  reasons,  Marxists,  and  Socialists  in  general,  not  only 
agreed  with  them  but  went  even  further  and  plunged  for  a 
program  of  national  ownership  and  large-scale  cultivation  by 
‘armies  of  labourers’  (Communist  Manifesto),  on  the  assumption 
that  the  peasant  produced  mainly  for  himself  but  the  large  estate 
mainly  foi‘  the  market. 

I'wo  develojmients  have  in  the  main  helped  to  invalidate 
these  assumptions  in  the  field  of  European  agriculture.  The  first 
has  been  the  fabulous  expansion  of  corn-groiving  in  the  virgin 
lands  across  the  seas,  which  has  put  the  European  corn-grower 
out  of  comjjetition.  That  was  just  the  field  in  which  large-scale 
farmers  could  show  certain  advantages  over  the  small  farmers, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  since  the  severe  agricultural 


' Philippovich,  Agrarpolilili,  Part  1,  Ch.  2. 
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crisis  in  the  seventies  of  last  century  many  large  estates  and 
farms  have  j)assed  into  the  hands  of  small  owners  and  tenants. 
Nor  has  that  change  meant  a loss  to  the  national  economy  of  the 
various  countries.  For  the  second  development,  the  progress  in 
the  science  of  agriculture,  has  shown  that  the  laws  of  industrial 
production  do  not  also  hold  good  for  the  production  of  food-stuffs. 
In  agriculture  j)roduction  follows  a natural  process  which  does 
not  allow  an  indehnite  division  of  labour,  but  only  an  accumula- 
tion of  labour ; and  this  form  of  intensifying  production  has  been 
])i‘oved  to  bring  in  returns  which,  for  a number  of  reasons, 
diminish  in  the  j)ro])ortion  in  which  the  size  of  the  agricultural 
undertaking  increases,  as  illustrated  by  the  so-called  circles  of 
Thiinen.  More  recent  incjuiries  have  shown  that  this  is  true  not 
only  of  the  total  output,  which  was  often  conceded,  but  also  of 
net  ])roduction.  It  might  be  useful  to  quote  here  one  inquiry, 
l)ocause  of  its  clear  results  and  of  the  great  corn])etence  of  its 
author.  The  director  of  the  Swiss  Peasant  Secretariat,  Professor 
Ernest  Laur,  who  is  a member  of  the  League  of  Nations’  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Questions,  having  worked  out  returns  on 
ca])ital  for  various  categories  of  Swiss  farms  over  a period  of 
twenty  years  (1901-21),  has  obtained  the  following  averages,  in 
Swiss  francs : 


Size  of  farm  * 

\'alue  of 
total  production 
per  hectare 

Value  of 
sold  produce 
per  hectare 

3-5  ha. 

1,180 

705 

5-10  ha.  . 

1,005 

740 

10  15  ha. 

000 

700 

15-.30  ha.  . 

825 

15150 

above  30  ha. 

710 

1505 

This  is  not  the  place  to  join  issues  with  the  protagonists  of 
one  ()!■  the  other  school,  especially  as  the  theoretical  basis  of  the 
discussion  is  not  yet  sufhciently  strengthened  with  experiment. 
It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  capitalist  society  has  regularly 
followed  the  dictates  of  its  economic  intere.sts — in  the  mechanized 
nineteenth  century  more  than  ever — and  that  it  would  inevitably 
have  steered  towaids  a concentration  of  proj)erty  and  production 
if  it  had  found  that  form  as  profitable  in  agriculture  as  it  did  in 
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industry.  Statistics  show  instead  that  everywhere  tlie  trend  has 
been  away  from  tlie  large  unit  of  production — a unique  instance 
of  tlie  deviation  of  a wliole  industry  from  tlie  despotic  progress 
of  the  large  economic  unit  in  the  capitalist  era. 

Rut  in  Rumania  that  evolution  has  been  altogether  different: 
very  large  agricultural  undertakings  persisted  and  prospered. 
On  the  face  of  things  it  was  therefore  jilausible  to  argue  that  they 
jiersisted  because  they  still  had  a function  to  fulhl;  even  if  the 
argument  in  favour  of  large  owners  and  cultivators  was  quali- 
fied by  a reference  to  the  backward  state  of  the  country’s 
agriculture.  It  was  implied  that,  whatever  economic  jirogress 
the  peasants  might  achieve  in  a near  or  more  distant  future,  they 
had  still  to  be  guided  towards  it  by  the  large  cultivators.  xVnd 
those  who  made  use  of  this  argument  for  the  purpose  of  opjiosing 
expropriation  or  of  jileading  for  a limited  reform,  based  it  on  the 
part  which  the  large  cultivators  had  jilayed  in  opening  up 
Rumania’s  unploughed  soil.  All  the  economic  prosperity  and  the 
civilization  of  Rumania,  affirmed  iM.  Garotlid,  was  due  to  the 
large  cultivators ; it  was  they  who  after  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople 
and,  later,  after  the  denunciation  of  the  tariff  convention  with 
Austria,  forced  the  peasants  to  change  from  j)astoral  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Another  economist,  who  takes  a sympathetic 
interest  in  the  peasants,  privately  admitted  that  the  much- 
abused  tenants  had  l)een  an  im})ortant  agent  in  such  progress 
as  Rumanian  agriculture  had  made,  though  the  contrary  view 
had  generally  been  expressed  for  social  or  nationalist  propaganda.^ 
d'he  tenants,  he  j)ointed  out,  were  entrepreneurs,  whose  only 
interest  was  to  obtain  the  greatest  net  return  from  the  land  they 
rented.  Hence  their  caj)ital  investments  went  into  ])roductive 
channels — dead  and  live  stock,  selected  seed,  &c. — and  they 
suj)ervised  cultivation  themselves,  often  living  throughout  the 
period  of  agricvdtural  labours  in  a peasant  hut.  The  large  owners, 
on  the  contrary,  led  a j)atriarchal  life;  their  main  investments 
were  in  roomy  country-houses  and  other  amenities  for  their 
})rivate  life,  and  most  of  their  time  was  spent  away  from  their 
estates,  not  infrequently  abroad.  Tenants  who  after  years  of 

^ of  the  two  million  ha.  arable  land  which  the  large  owners  used  to  let  out,  over 
800,000  ha.  were  let  to  Jews  and  to  foreigners. 
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liard  work  had  become  owners  themselves,  not  seldom  fell  into 
the  same  wasteful  ways. 

A C’onservative  writer,  ]\I.  R.  iMandrea,  ])ut  the  argument  for 
the  large  cultivators  on  a wider  basis  and  maintained  that  the 
whole  system  they  represented  could  not  yet  be  dispensed  with 
for  reasons  of  State.  ‘ Wc  believe  that  at  j)resent  large  property 
is  still  the  only  productive  factoi’  in  our  country.’  Extensive 
farming  was  still  needed  for  the  ])ayment  of  indispensable 
imports ; and  though  two-thirds  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of 
small  cultivators,  ‘yet  the  only  produce  that  is  exported,  the 
only  one  which  can  comjiete  in  the  foreign  markets,  is  still  the 
jiroduce  of  the  large  estates  alone’.  The  jjeasant  lands  were 
miserable,  their  cultivation  primitive,  and  their  produce, 
when  they  had  a surjilus,  unsaleable,  unless  mixed  with  corn 
from  the  large  farmers.  M.  Garoflid  used  a similar  argument  in 
the  ‘iMemorandum  of  the  Large  Cultivators’  presented  to  the 
King,  in  1920.  It  began  by  })ointing  out  that  the  organism  of 
the  State  was  maintained  with  resources  obtained  from  exports, 
and  that  in  Rumania  such  resources  could  be  supplied  by 
agriculture  alone.  In  the  West  it  had  been  possible  for  the  land 
to  ])ass  without  danger  to  the  peasants:  economic  expansion 
created  towns  which  offered  a market  for  agricultural  produce, 
while  exj)orts  were  kej)t  up  by  industry.  In  Rumania,  however, 
conditions  limited  export  for  a long  time  to  agricultural  raw 
materials,  but  their  export  was  ])rohtable  only  as  long  as  they 
were  j)roduced  extensively.  So  far,  the  j)rofessional  training  and 
the  ec'onomic  ini])ulse  of  the  ]>easants  had  not  reached  a point 
where  small  cultivation  might  take  the  place  of  the  large 
extensive  cultivation  in  suj)plying  a surj)his  for  export. 

k'iVen  the  defenders  of  large  cultivation  in  Rumania,  there- 
fore, did  not  claim  for  it  an  enduring  superiority.  They  sup- 
ported it  with  the  historical  argument  of  its  usefnl  past  and  with 
Ihe  political  argument  of  its  immediate  services  to  the  State. 
Jhit  when  it  came  to  the  technical  argument,  they  merely 
demanded  a stay  of  execution  until  small  cultivation  should  have 
tinished  its  a]jprenticeshij).  This  discussion  on  the  relative 
merits  of  large  and  small  cultivation  in  Rumania  has  more  tlian 
a mere  theoretical  value  for  the  purj)ose  of  our  study.  Only  by 
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elucidating  the  characteristic  asjjects  of  Rumania’s  former 
agrarian  stmcture,  which  are  in  themselves  of  great  interest  for 
the  rural  sociologist,  can  one  help  the  reader  to  a proper  under- 
standing of  the  new  reform.  Only  a study  of  those  earlier  condi- 
tions could  explain  how  such  a revolutionary  redistribution  of 
property — revolutionary  in  extent  and  in  speed — could  possibly 
have  come  to  j)ass  without  upsetting  for  a prolonged  period  the 
economic  activities  of  the  countryside. 

The  former  organization  of  Rumanian  agriculture  displayed 
features  which  had  not  existed  at  all  or  had  long  disappeared 
elsewhere.  For  that  reason  the  weighing  of  the  respective  merits 
of  large  and  small  cultivation  could  not  in  this  case  be  measured 
by  the  usual  standards.  Neither  form  of  farming  was  com- 
parable to  its  western  counterpart.  Both  of  them  were  still 
tethered  to  a primitive  technicpie,  small  cultivation  being 
extensive  and  large  cultivation  latifundiary.  An  illuminating 
discussion  of  the  latter  form  of  exploitation,  which  gave  Ruma- 
nian agriculture  its  distinctiveness,  is  to  be  found  in  M.  GaroHid’s 
Chesfia  Agrard  (1920  edition,  pp.  165-209). 

M.  Garotiid  started  by  establishing  that  whereas  elsewhere 
land  ])i’operties  were  being  broken  up,  Rumania  displayed  a 
contrary  phenomenon.  ‘Concentration  of  agricultural  exploita- 
tion is  growing  and  large-scale  farming  is  overcoming  small 
cultivation.  We  have  here  a peculiar  economic  organization 
which  enables  excessively  large  exploitations  to  be  ])rofitable.’^ 
I’he  atlvantages  of  latifundiary  exploitation  were  rooted  in  the 
belated  unfolding  of  Rumania’s  agrarian  problem,  and  not,  as 
might  seem  at  a distance,  in  the  superior  outfit  of  the  large-scale 
producer.  For,  in  the  first  place,  latifundiary  exploitation  was 
not  justihed  by  a better  organization  for  production.  The  few 
farmers  who,  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  attemjited  to  carry 
on  such  an  exploitation  with  the  usual  capitalist  means,  especially 
in  the  stepj)es  of  the  lalomita  and  Braila  counties,  failed  in  fact 
badly.  Nor  was  the  success  of  that  system  in  Rumania  explained 
by  a greater  fertility  of  the  soil ; the  much  higher  fertility  of  the 

^ It  should  be  noted  that  M.  Garoilid’s  book  was  originally  j)ublished  in  1908. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  after  the  ri.sing  of  1907  the  general  tendency  towards  the 
break-up  of  large  estates  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  Kuinania  as  well,  and  in  a very 
pronounced  degree  in  the  neighbouring  Russian  empire. 

1569.69  a 
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virgin  American  soil  has  not  produced  anything  similar.  Nor, 
finally,  was  it  explained  by  the  cheapness  of  rent.  The  average 
revenues  given  in  M.  R.  Capitaneanu’s  Recensdmdntul  Fiscal 
(Fiscal  Census),  1905,  were: 


Lei  .‘30-41  per  ha.  for  properties  of  100-500  ha.  and 
„ 2G-16  „ ,,  ,,  ,,  above  500  ha. 


Rent,  therefore,  decreased  with  the  greater  extent  of  the 
proj)erty,  but  the  difference  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  explain 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  latifundiary  cultivation.  None  of 
these  factors  offered  a clue  to  its  existence  in  Rumania ; nor  did 
they  make  clear  the  reason  why  ‘the  tendency  of  all  Rumanian 
large-scale  cultivation  was  to  increase  its  revenue  by  concentra- 
ting ex])loitation  and  not  by  raising  production  ’. 

To  get  to  the  bottom  of  that  economic  paradox  one  must  begin 
by  noting  that  the  essential  feature  of  farming  on  such  a large 
scale  was  the  performance  of  agricultural  labours  at  a great 
distance.  The  possibility  of  such  labours  explains  the  existence 
of  latifundiary  farming.  Now,  this  phenomenon  was  peculiar  to 
Rumanian  agriculture ; it  aj:>])lied  not  only  to  the  area  exploited 
on  a large  scale,  but  likewise  to  the  land  which  the  peasants 
rented  from  the  large  proj)erty,and  even  to  aconsiderableportion 
of  their  own  small  property,  frequently  situated  at  a distance  of 
several  kilometres  from  the  village.  As  that  form  of  cultivation 
involved  an  enormous  wastage  of  time  this  had  to  be  compensated 
by  an  excessive  number  of  teams,  the  various  labours  having  to 
be  performed  within  limited  periods.  In  19tX),  the  number  of 
draught  animals  employed  on  the  land  was  1,148,312  oxen 
and  710,929  horses,  together  1,859,251  animals,  which  gave  an 
average  of  one  animal  to  2-79  ha.  of  cultivated  area ; and  reckon- 
ing four  animals  to  each  team,  the  proportion  was  one  team  or 
plough  to  ll-K)  ha.  That  coincided  with  the  number  of  ploughs 
— 517,463  working  6,129,000  ha.,  in  1905.  In  the  opinion  of 
Krafft,  the  economic  margin  in  a three-held  svstem  would  be 
th  ree  ploughs  to  100  ha.  It  is  true  that  in  a system  of  small- 
holdino;s  the  number  of  cultivators  determines  the  nund:)er  of 
ploughs  and  teams,  but  in  Rumania  their  excess  was  due  no 
doubt  as  much  to  the  great  distance  at  which  the  labours  had 
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to  be  performed.  In  France,  e.g.,  where  small  culture  predomi- 
nated and  where  the  average  size  of  a holding  was  about  the 
same  as  in  Rumania,  the  average  worked  out  in  1892  at  one 
animal  to  6-5  ha.;  and  that  was  generally  considered  excessive. 
It  is  also  true  that  one  must  take  into  account  the  quality  of  the 
animals ; but  the  poor  quality  of  the  Rumanian  stock  was  offset 
by  the  light  nature  of  the  ploughing,  10-12  centimetres  deep  as 
against  20-25  centimetres  in  France.  Moreover,  the  relatively 
large  number  of  teams  in  France  was  due  to  her  intensive  agri- 
culture, which  required  repeated  labours;  though  the  elementary 
character  of  Rumanian  farming  was  in  its  turn  partly  offset  by 
the  widespread  cultivation  of  corn,  which  caused  a great  rush 
of  carting,  demanding  many  teams,  in  July.  Taking  all  in  all, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  excessive  number  of  teams  in  Rumania 
was  due  to  latifundiary  cultivation,  to  make  up  for  the  distance 
at  which  the  various  labours  were  carried  out.  And  as  all  agri- 
cultural economists  agree  that  labours  performed  even  at  a 
moderate  distance  are  apt  to  swallow  up  the  whole  j)rotit,  it  is 
undeniable  that  ‘ latifundiary  cultivation  is  uneconomic  and  that 
it  forms  an  impassable  obstacle  to  the  intensification  of  farming’. 
For  in  the  measure  in  which  farming  becomes  more  intensive  the 
various  agricultural  labours  become  heavier  and  more  frequent, 
the  continuous  care  of  the  crop  a necessity,  and  the  masses  to  be 
transported  more  bulky.  Hence,  such  intensification  was  barred 
as  long  as  farming  was  carried  on  at  a great  distance,  i.e.  as  long 
as  that  form  of  ‘nomad  cultivation’,  as  M.  Garollid  called  it, 
which  kept  men  and  beasts  during  weeks  on  end  in  the  fields, 
continued. 

The  obnoxious  effects  of  that  form  of  cultivation  were 
indirectly  established  by  certain  hypothetical  calculations  under- 
taken by  M.  Garoflid.  If  that  form  of  cultivation  had  disa])peared 
and  the  average  number  of  animals  had  become  the  same  as  in 
France,  958,300  animals  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  Rumanian  agricidture.  That  would  have  meant  an  economy 
of  900,000  animals,  which  were  simply  used  to  overcome  the 
distance,  and  would  at  once  have  set  free,  either  for  cro])s  or  for 
cattle  breeding,  the  whole  of  the  area  used  for  the  feeding  of  that 
excess  of  teams.  The  whole  system  was  made  worse  by  the  long 
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sJiape  of  most  Rumanian  estates,  a heritage  from  the  old  pastoral 
farm.  On  an  average  estate  of  2,500  ha.,  tlie  distance  from  the 
home  farm  to  its  extremities  would  have  been  about  12*5  kilo- 
metres. Assuming  that  no  more  than  8 kilometres  had  to  be 
covered  for  each  kind  of  labour,  that  the  normal  speed  of  an 
ox-team  is  2-2-5  kilometres  per  hour,  and  that  the  summer-day 
lasts  about  fourteen  hours — it  would  appear  that,  with  moderate 
halts  for  resting  and  feeding,  there  could  have  been  left  only 
four  to  five  working  hours  each  day.  One  must  add  to  that  the 
very  bad  state  of  the  roads,  so  that  the  animals — as  an  earlier 
economist,  M.  I\Iaior,  had  pointed  out — ‘arrive  half  tired  at  the 
place  where  they  have  to  begin  their  labours’. 

These  conclusions  were  evidently  applicable  to  all  agricul- 
tural labours  performed  under  such  conditions.  How,  then, 
could  the  system  persist  ? ‘ It  is  prohtable  only  because  the  whole 
of  such  labour  is  performed  with  the  animals,  the  implements, 
and  the  hands  of  the  peasants.  This  is  the  technical  means  of 
production  of  large-scale  cultivation ; and  the  whole  loss  resulting 
from  the  uneconomic  organization  of  labour  falls  entirely  upon 
the  peasants.’  The  jjeasants  were  in  need  of  land,  and  the  large 
cultivators  entered  into  agricultural  contracts  only  with  those 
peasants  who  had  teams  of  their  own.  The  inquiry  conducted 
by  the  IMinistry  of  Agriculture  in  1899  established  that  92  per 
cent,  of  all  the  draught  animals  belonged  to  the  peasants  and 
8 per  cent,  to  the  large  cultivators;  while  93-7  per  cent,  belonged 
to  the  peasants  and  6-3  per  cent,  to  the  large  cultivators  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  1903.  I^ikewise,  the  inquiry  of  1907  found 
that  the  j)easants  owned  92-67  of  all  the  ploughs  and  95-8  per 
cent,  of  all  the  carts  while  the  large  farmers  owned  merely 
7-4  per  cent,  of  the  ploughs  and  4-2  per  cent,  of  the  carts.  As, 
therefore,  most  teams  and  imjilements  belonged  to  the  j)easants, 
the  loss  resulting  from  their  uneconomic  use  fell  in  the  same 
proporiion  upon  the  peasants,  too. 

On  any  kind  of  calculation  it  was  evident  that  large-scale 
cultivation  would  have  disappeared  long  ago  if  it  had  been  carried 
on  witli  its  own  teams.  As  the  large  cultivators  ex])loited 
2,083,000  ha.,  they  would  have  recpiired  189,000  teams  of  four 
oxen  each,  on  the  average  of  one  animal  to  2-7  ha.  Reckoning 
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the  cost  of  upkeep  for  a team,  together  with  interest  on  capital, 
at  851  1 lei  yearly,  the  total  yearly  cost  would  have  been 
160,(X)0,000  lei.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  the  various 
labours  for  the  cultivation  of  the  above  area,  including  the 
carting  of  the  crops  to  the  railway  station,  amounted  at  the 
rates  current  when  M.  Garotlid’s  book  was  written  to  41  lei  per 
ha.,  so  that  the  total  outlay  of  large  cultivation  for  labour 
reached  85,403,000  lei.  The  difference  between  the  two  gross 
sums  would  have  been  nearly  equal  to  all  the  rental  value  of  the 
area  covered  by  large-scale  cultivation.  No  doubt,  if  the  large 
farmers  had  kept  their  own  teams  they  w’ould  have  reduced  the 
total  number.  M.  Garotlid  pointed  out  that  the  carting  of  the 
CIO]),  which  required  ‘the  maximum  of  labour  in  the  minimum 
of  time’,  determines  the  number  of  teams  and  the  area  they  work. 
And  he  demonstrated  by  careful  calculations  that  if  the  large 
farmers  had  kept  teams  of  their  own  merely  for  the  ordinary 
labours,  carting  being  done  with  additional  hired  teams,  the  cost 
of  the  carting  alone  would  have  been  about  24  lei  per  ha. ; 
whereas  under  existing  conditions  the  latifundiary  form  of 
cultivation  could  only  afford  about  6 lei  for  that  purpose.  The 
difference  would  have  sufficed  to  swallow  iqi  its  w4iole  profits. 
Indeed,  ‘carting  with  their  own  teams  would  alone  suffice  to 
destroy  the  excessively  large  undertakings,  as  the  remaining 
profit  of  9-34  lei  per  ha.,  reckoning  the  other  labours  at  contract 
rates,  is  not  sufficient’  to  cover  interest  on  capital,  profit  and 
risks.  And  if  that  were  true  of  wheat,  it  was  truer  still  of  barley 
and  oats,  as  the  cost  of  production  was  about  the  same,  whereas 
the  gross  value  per  ha.  of  the  produce  was  much  lower.  ‘If 
nevertheless  our  soil  produced  millions  of  hectolitres  of  corn  in 
such  uneconomic  conditions  of  labour,  it  is  because  the  whole 
loss  resulting  from  their  cultivation  fell  upon  the  jieasant.’ 

The  origin  of  latifundiary  cultivation  resided  in  the  relative 
prosjierity  of  the  Rumanian  peasants  till  almost  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a prosperity  which  found  expression  above 
all  in  the  abundance  of  live  stock.  Had  the  introduction  of  corn 
growing  not  found  the  peasants  thus  equijiped  with  teams  and 
})loughs,  latifundiary  cultivation  could  not  have  come  into  being. 

^ All  these  figures  refer  to  the  pre-war  rate  of  currency. 
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Later,  in  their  foolishness  and  greed,  the  large  owners  and  tenants 
overreached  themselves  and  almost  destroyed  the  teams  which 
supported  their  exploitation  by  constantly  raising  the  price  of 
grazing.  But  the  measures  for  the  establishment  of  communal 
grazings,  which  were  meant  to  help  the  peasants,  really  saved 
the  extensive  cultivators;  they  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
enable  the  peasants’  animals  to  exist  and,  in  their  turn,  to  keep 
latifundiary  cultivation  going.  The  system  of  cultivation  by 
contracting  with  peasants  who  owned  their  own  teams  was  so 
old  and  widespread  that  the  problem  of  distance  never  troubled 
the  large  farmers.  They  left  all  the  labours  in  the  care  of  the 
peasants,  just  as  they  left  the  soil  in  the  care  of  nature.  That  state 
of  mind  was  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a cultivator  who  farmed 
an  estate  20  kilometres  long.  He  had  contracts  with  villagers 
living  at  both  ends  of  the  estate,  and  in  order  to  guard  his  crops 
against  pilfering,  which  was  easier  nearer  the  home  of  the 
labourers,  he  gave  to  each  of  the  two  villages  land  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  estate ; so  that  the  villagers  had  to  travel  about 
40  kilometres  to  and  from  their  labours. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  large  agricultural  undertakings  were 
comparable  only  in  f)art  to  big  industry.  No  big  industry  could 
raise  its  profits  by  debasing  its  equipment  as  a matter  of  con- 
tinuous j)olicy.  But  in  the  latifundiary  farms  the  instrument  of 
production  was  not  owned  by  capital,  and  that  dissociation 
enabled  the  one  to  make  a good  living  from  the  depreciation  of 
the  other.  The  latifundiary  farm  had  the  form  of  a capitalist 
undertaking  of  ])roduction,  but  not  its  ends.  The  expansion  of 
a large  industry  was  limited  by  the  possibilities  of  the  market; 
that  of  a latifundiary  farm  was  limited  solely  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  instrument  of  jiroduction  could  be  depreciated. 
Hence  these  undertakings  could  adopt  the  ])urest  system  of 
extensive  cultivation,  as  their  jjrofits  increased  arithmetically 
with  the  area  of  the  exploitation.  In  contrast  to  the  evolution 
of  farming  everywhere  else,  Rumanian  farming  was  actually 
showing  a tendency  towards  concentration.  The  number  of  the 
large  ca])italist  farms  decreased  from  1904  to  1906,  but  the  total 
area  they  exploited  increased  from  1,904,017  to  2.206,260  ha., 
and  the  average  extent  from  057  to  470  ha.  The  system  created 
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a class  of  capitalist  entrepreneurs,  as  one  may  see  from  the  fact 
that  tenant  farming  rose  in  direct  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
undertaking.  This  is  shown  by  the  figures  for  1905  relating  to 
farms  above  100  ha. 


Tenants 

Owner-farmers 

Number  of  farms  . 

51-8% 

48-2% 

Total  area  . . . ' 

61-6% 

38-4% 

.\verage  area  . . i 

526  ha. 

384  ha. 

The  creation  of  enormous  trusts  ]iroved  that  the  system  was 
profitable.^  It  multiplied  its  profits  not  by  raising  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil  or  by  creating  accessory  agricultural  under- 
takings, either  of  which  would  have  required  much  capital  and 
effort,  but  solely  by  the  stringent  restriction  of  outlay  and  the 
constant  depression  of  the  value  of  labour.  In  years  of  crisis  no 
attempt  was  made  to  meet  the  situation  by  improving  })roduc- 
tion,  but  simply  by  reducing  expenses  all  round,  especially  for 
labour.  In  1894  and  the  following  years,  when  the  fall  in  corn 
prices  caused  a serious  fall  in  j)rohts,  the  conditions  of  agricul- 
tural contracts  became  suddenly  and  materially  harder.  Since 
1850  the  rent  of  land  had  risen  tenfold  and  more,  but  the  price  of 
labour  had  remained  stationary.  As  production  did  not  keep  ]>ace 
with  the  increase  in  rent,  that  increase  could  have  taken  place 
only  at  the  expense  of  labour.  With  better  production  rent  might 
have  been  as  high  without  such  a severe  depreciation  of  labour’s 
reward.  Rut  in  Rumanian  agriculture,  as  jM.  Garoflid  said,  rent 
did  not  re])resent  merely  a compensation  for  the  use  of  the  land. 
The  soil,  like  the  labourer,  was  being  ‘sweated’.  ‘Together  with 
corn  we  also  export  soil — therein  lies  the  whole  secret  of  our 
agricultural  system,  which  enables  us  to  compete  with  the  corn 
produced  by  western  agriculture  with  the  help  of  manures.’ 

This  sketch  of  a system  whose  curious  structure  and  workings 
would  deserve  a more  detailed  descrijition,  is  fully  supported  by 
the  general  figures  of  Rumania’s  agricultural  statistics;  as  well 
as  by  the  more  instructive,  though  painfully  few,  special 
inquiries.  One  of  the  best  was  the  inquiry  made  by  M.  Serban 

' That  of  the  brothers  Fischer,  in  Moldavia,  rented  138,424  ha.  in  1903  ami  159,399 
ha.  in  1905.  It  paid  a total  rental  of  3,411,343  lei  =£136,544  yearly. 
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into  the  detailed  organization  of  twenty  estates,  immediately 
before  the  War;  inconi])lete  data  referring  to  eighty  other 
estates  being  used  in  checking  the  conclusions.  The  estates  were 
chosen  by  Serban  so  as  to  represent  a variety  of  geographical 
regions  and  of  tyjies  of  farming;  they  included  one  big  Crown 
domain  and  two  model  estates,  and  altogether  they  were  of 
a better  class  than  the  majority.  The  area  farmed  by  the  owners 
themselves  was  above  the  general  average,  and  so  was  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  live  and  dead  stock.  Whereas  these 
estates,  e.g.,  included  merely  2 per  cent,  of  the  total  area  covered 
by  large  property,  they  possessed  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
motor  ploughs  in  the  country. 

( )ne  cannot  give  more  than  a summary  of  the  results  arrived 
at  by  M.  Serban’s  inquiry  here.  It  established  that  the  total 
capital  invested  in  these  undertakings  averaged  94-01  lei  per  ha. ; 
this  fell  much  below  the  minimum  of  a number  of  German 
inquiries,  which  found  averages  running  from  206-25  lei  to 
1062-50  lei  j)er  ha.  The  Rumanian  figure  was  divided  as 
follows:  26-15  lei  for  live  stock,  27-41  lei  for  dead  stock  (taken 
at  its  original  cost),  and  46-44  lei  working  cajiital  (cash  only), 
representing  res])ectively  2-62  ])er  cent.,  2-75  per  cent.,  and  4-65 
])er  cent,  of  the  total  capital  value  of  the  undertaking.  These 
])rojiortions  were  inverse  to  the  norms  ])revailing  elsewhere,  the 
value  of  live  stock  in  the  more  developed  countries  being  generally 
twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  dead  stock,  and  the  working  capital 
about  one-half  of  the  real  estate. ^ Again,  the  buildings  on  the 
above  estates  represented  8-6  j)er  cent,  of  the  total  real  estate 
(land  and  buildings),  which  compared  badly  with  the  German 
figures  of  25-50  j)er  cent.  The  value  of  improvements  on  the 
Rumanian  estates  only  amounted  to  0-3  per  cent,  of  the  real 
estate.  It  must  be  repeated  that  M.  Serban  had  picked  out 
exceptional  estates,  as  his  figures  are  higher  than  those  of  other 
in(]uiries. 


* On  the  Moldavian  estates  direct  cultivation  was  more  general  ami  they  displayed 
in  eonsecpience  a better  ecjuipment.  In  Moldavia  the  value  of  the  draught  animals 
was  21  - Vtl  lei  j)er  ha.  and  in  Muntenia  only  8-72  lei.  This  was  contirmed  by  the  higher 
proportion  of  working  capital  in  .Muntenia ; it  did  not  prove  a more  active  exploitation, 
but,  o!i  the  contrary,  a greater  reliance  on  hired  teams  and  implements,  whence 
residted  a greater  need  for  cash. 
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As  regards  labour,  M.  Serban  established  an  average  of 
10-5  permanent  labourers  for  each  hundred  ha.  of  cultures.  For 
purposes  of  comparison  one  must  take  into  account  the  quality 
of  that  labour;  the  execution  of  the  various  labours  for  the  grow- 
ing of  one  ha.  of  wheat  required  6-767  days  (of  ten  hours)  in 
Germany  and  10-2  days  in  Rumania.  On  the  moderate  assump- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  qualitative  relation  of  Rumanian  to 
German  labour  was  as  8 : 10,  the  Rumanian  average  fell  to  8-4 
})ermanent  labourers  for  100  ha.,  as  against  a German  average 
of  16-57.  The  Rumanian  figures  remained  even  below  those 
calculated  by  Tliaer  for  Germany  more  than  a hundred  years 
ago.  And,  in  fact,  certain  large  estates  were  found  by  i\I.  Serban 
to  be  worked  with  4-22  permanent  labourers  for  100  ha.  of 
cultivated  surface.  In  latifundiary  cultivation  the  farmer  had 
no  interest  in  employing  more  labour  if  this  raised  production 
merely  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  that  additional  labour ; 
nor  had  he  any  interest  in  repeating  labours  solely  for  the  purpose  , 
of  distributing  his  hxed  yearly  outlay  over  several  of  them. 
That  would  have  brought  him  no  special  ])roht,  though  it 
certainly  would  have  been  a gain  to  national  economy. 

Finally,  on  none  of  these  estates  was  any  use  being  made  of 
the  farmyard  manure.  Artihcial  manures  were  quite  unknown. 

These  facts  and  hgures  indubitably  ])roved  that  the  large 
farms  were  poorly  equipped  with  dead  stock  and  worse  still  with 
live  stock ; and  that  in  general  they  were  being  worked  on  a low 
margin  of  caj)ital,  the  average  level  falling  much  below  a rational 
minimum.  To  make  the  picture  more  accurate  one  woidd  have 
to  go  beyond  hgures  and  describe  how  grossly  inadequate  the 
farm  buildings  e.g.  generally  were.  As  much  of  the  harvest  was 
sold  at  once  no  effort  was  made  to  build  j)roper  and  sufficient 
barns;  and  animals  were,  as  a rule,  poorly  housed,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  Rumanian  climate.  M.  Serban’s 
practical  inquiry  produced,  therefore,  the  same  conviction  as 
M.  Garohid’s  theoretical  discussion  : that  if  the  large  farmers 
‘can  nevertheless  maintain  themselves,  this  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  great  disproportion  in  economic  strength,  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  can  advance  their  interests  and  exploit,  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word,  the  means  of  production — the  working 
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powers  of  tlie  peasant  cultivators’.  The  mass  of  those  large 
farms  ‘ do  not  represent  organized  economic  values ; and  for  that 
reason  they  are  an  obstacle  to  effective  progress’. 

M.  Serban  attempted  also  the  more  difficult  task  of  studying 
in  figures  the  organization  of  the  smallholders.  Calculations  were 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  peasants  did  not  use  their  stock 
solely  for  themselves,  that  the  area  which  they  cultivated  varied 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  often  they  possessed  draught 
animals  and  implements  without  owning  any  land  at  all.  In 
their  case,  therefore,  any  inquiry  into  individual  households 
would  have  been  too  vague.  M.  Serban  chose  instead  six  groups — 
three  from  Muntenia  and  three  from  ^Moldavia — which  together 
included  seven  large  and  five  smaller  villages;  as  well  as  one 
example  from  the  mountains.  The  date  of  this  inquiry  is  some- 
what earlier;  hence,  the  figures  mentioned  below  should  be 
regarded  as  minimum  values,  whereas  the  figures  relating  to  the 
• large  farms  represented  rather  maximum  values. 

M.  Serban  woi-ked  out  averages  for  these  groups  and  obtained 
the  following  results: 


F>eal  estate — Value  of  land 

Value  of  huildings  . 

Investments — Livestock  . 

Jfead  stock  . 

Working  capital 


Lei  Lei 
per  ha.  .')35 
„ 120 

65.5 

177 

53 

— 230 

105 


He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  average  capital  investments 
of  the  smallholders  were  much  higher  than  those  of  the  large 
farmers.  'I'liis  was  especially  so  for  live  stock,  the  value  of  which 
was  about  nine  times  higher  (including  the  value  of  the  draught 
animals  which,  of  course,  were  also  used  for  labour  on  the  large 
farms).  The  value  of  dead  stock  and  of  buildings  was  likewise 
higher,  if  not  in  the  stime  jtroporfion.  The  actual  cash  which  in 
the  cjise  of  tlie  large  farmers  had  amounted  to  -td  lei  per  ha.,  was 
only  8-50  lei  per  ha.,  with  the  peasants;  they  had  no  outlay  for 
wjfges  and  for  the  hire  of  teams.  Moreover,  the  value  of  live  and 
dead  stock  was  above  the  minimum  indicated  in  the  German 
in(|uiries  and  nearer  fheir  middle  averages;  and  in  the  case  of 
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the  peasants  tlie  relative  higher  value  of  live  stock  than  of  dead 
stock  was  in  line  with  the  normal  conditions  ruling  generally  in 
the  more  develojjed  countries. 

These  several  studies  showed  that  l)efore  the  reform  the 
j)easants  owned  the  invested  capital  of  Rumanian  agriculture, 
while  the  large  owners  and  tenants  held  the  liquid  ca])ital. 
Hence  the  two  categories  complemented  each  other  in  many 
respects,  and  indeed  constituted  only  jointly  a full  agricultural 
unit.  This  pro])osition  is  supported  by  the  figures  obtained  in 
the  two  inquiries  described  above.  The  averages  resulting  for 
each  of  the  two  categories  of  cultivators  differed  considerably 
from  the  averages  for  the  country  as  a whole,  secured  by  a quite 
different  method.  But  if  one  took  the  two  categories  together 
and  worked  out  joint  averages  for  both  of  them,  the  approxima- 
tion between  the  figures  of  the  special  inquiries  and  the  national 
averages  was  remarkably  close. 

Conservative  and  Radical  economists  wei’e,  therefore, 
generally  agreed  that  it  wais  economically  unsound  to  continue 
the  system  of  latifundiary  cultivation.  In  1908  IM.  Garollid  had 
w ritten  that  the  very  nature  of  the  system  excluded  any  improve- 
ment in  production  or  the  establishment  of  accessory  agricultural 
undertakings ; and  that  it  was  compatible  only  w ith  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tw’o  or  thi’ce  cereal  crops,  easily  stored  and  easily  sold. 
It  jjrevented  specialization  and  it  demanded  the  growing  of  the 
same  plant  in  all  the  regions  and  in  all  the  soils.  And  in  1920, 
in  the  Memorandum  already  quoted,  he  again  admitted  that 
with  the  bringing  of  the  available  land  undei’  the  j)lough,  the 
function  of  extensive  cidtivation  had  been  consummated. 
‘Extensive  large-scale  agriculture  had  borne  all  the  fruits  of 
which  it  was  ca])able.  Beginning  with  the  twentieth  century  its 
part  in  the  evolution  of  our  national  economy  had  come  to 
an  end,  as  the  shepherds  had  become  cultivatoi's.  A change 
in  the  agricultural  system  was  indispensable,  but  for  that 
end  the  latifundia  had  to  be  reduced.’  Under  the  existing 
system,  the  peasants  had  no  chance  and  the  lai-ge  cultivators 
no  interest  in  raising  production. 

M.  Garofiid’s  final  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  the  crisis 
in  Rumanian  agriculture  expressed  a problem  of  production 
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ratlier  than  one  of  the  distribution  of  projjerty;  and  on  the 
streno;tli  of  that  conclusion  he  pleaded  against  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  large  owner.  But  just  as  his  earlier  conclusions  had 
been  ignored  by  Rumania’s  old  rulers,  so  his  plea  was  fatally 
destined  to  meet  with  little  response  from  the  class  which  had 
become  politically  influential  after  the  War.  To  the  argument 
that  large-scale  cultivation  was  still  necessary  M.  iMihalache,  the 
Feasant  leader,  retorted  that  they  had  their  own  experience  of 
several  centuries  to  look  back  upon,  and  that  they  could  not 
overlook  it  and  pay  attention  rather  to  what  was  happening 
elsewhere.  They  could  not  ignore  what  had  been  in  the  past  and 
take  into  account  what  might  be  in  the  future.  The  past  history 
of  large  cultivation  in  Rumania  " is  for  us  one  more  reason  why 
we  should  abolish  it  altogether,  with  the  exception  of  the  strictly 
essential  model  farms  ’.  ‘ We  cannot  accept  the  liabilities  of  large 
j)ro])erty  as  assets  when  we  are  about  to  build  up  a new  agrarian 
regime.’ 

The  better  equipment  of  the  peasantry  had  been  mentioned 
by  Jon  lonescu,  as  early  as  1869.  He  found,  e.  g.,  during  his 
inquiry  into  the  l^utna  county  that  the  jjeasants  had  ten  times 
as  many  draught  animals  and  ploughs  as  the  landlords.  Since 
that  date,  cultivation  in  general,  and  large-scale  cultivation  in 
particular,  has  expanded  enormously,  but  the  supply  of  the  tech- 
nical equipment  has  remained  as  much  in  charge  of  the  peasants 
as  before.  The  estimate  of  1890  attributed  to  the  peasants  92 
per  cent,  of  the  big  animals,  92-6  per  cent,  of  the  ploughs,  and 
95-7  ]jer  cent,  of  the  carts  in  the  whole  country.  The  census  of 
agricultural  machines  and  implements  taken  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agiicultiue  in  1905  established  a similar  or  worse  proportion: 


Total 

immber 

Large 

owners 

Peasants 

Average  no.  of 
hectares  to  one 
machine 

Ploughs  .... 

5 19,41)3 

44,720 

474,743 

10-58 

Harrows  .... 

448,2t)0 

44,728 

403,532 

1222 

(’arts  .... 

t)14,272 

24,!)()4 

589,308 

9-71 

Cutt  ing  mat  hiiu's 

18,451 

7,521 

10,930 

Sewl-doaniiig  machiiu's 

29,4(il 

8,801 

20.()(i0 

l()5-87 

There  were  in  the  country  lifty-five  motor  ploughs  and  fifty- 
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seven  machines  for  the  spreading  of  artificial  manures,  all 
belonging  to  the  large  ownersd  M.  Serban  estimated  the  total 
value  of  the  dead  stock,  in  1913,  at  about  311,000,000  lei,  or 
38-88  lei  pei’  ha.  of  cultivated  land. 

Tlie  census  taken  in  1900  established  a similar  relation  with 
regard  to  animals.  It  found  them  to  l)e  distributed  among  the 
various  categories  as  follows : 


Categories 

H orses 

Oxen 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Large  owners  . 

% 

4-8 

o/ 

/O 

7-8 

0/ 

0 

10-9 

/o 

8-3 

Small  owners  . 

7()-7 

80-3 

70-8 

7«-9 

Peasants  without  land 

81 

ti-7 

5-2 

6-5 

Statistics  of  agricultural  buildings  have  never  been  collected. 
The  1912  census  merely  stated  that  there  were  in  the  2,620  rural 
communes  1,303,828  buildings,  of  Avhich  1,216,411  were  in- 
habited. Their  average  value  was  estimated  by  M.  Serban  at 
100  lei  per  ha.  of  arable  land,  not  including  public  elevators, 
steam  mills,  sugar  distilleries,  &c.  Another  inquiry  M.  Serban 
conducted  into  the  equipment  of  fifty  estates  varying  in  size  and 
kind,  andincludingtogether3per  cent,  of  the  large  })roperty,  found 
that  the  total  outlay  for  buildings  had  amounted  to  6,570,000  lei 
or  63-62  lei  j)er  ha.  IVe  have  seen  from  the  inquiries  to  which  we 
j-eferred  earlier  in  this  section  that  the  superiority  of  the  small 
owners  held  good  in  regard  to  buildings  and  to  agricultural  capital 
as  well.  In  every  respect,  therefore,  the  means  of  production  in 
Rumanian  agriculture  were,  absolutely  and  relatively,  to  an 
overwhelming  degree  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants  and  not  of 
the  large  cultivators. 

All  these  circumstances  rendered  the  question  of  productivity 
in  Rumanian  agriculture  extremely  perplexing.  In  general, 
j)easant  farming  gave  lower  average  returns  tlian  large-scale 
cultivation.  Seeing  that  the  bulk  of  the  large  farms  were  worked 

1 M.  E.  Giurgea  points  out  in  his  studies  on  Bessarabia  {liuletimd  Statistic,  1919, 
No.  2)  tliat  large  property  prevailed  in  tlie  northern  counties,  Hotin  and  BalU,  whereas 
agricultural  machines  were  most  numerous  in  the  southern  counties,  Tighina  and 
Cetatea  Alba.  To  some  extent  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  more  level  lie  of  the 
ground,  but,  ‘above  all,  to  the  presence  of  extensive  French  and  German  peasant 
colonies’  in  the  southern  counties. 
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by  the  peasants,  with  their  own  teams  and  iin])lements,  how 
was  it  that  the  same  men  using  the  same  methods  obtained  worse 
results  for  themselves  than  when  they  worked  for  employers? 
The  question  is  evidently  still  more  important  for  the  future  of 
Rumanian  agriculture  than  it  has  been  for  its  past ; it  is  therefore 
worth  our  while  to  consider  briefly  the  reasons  which  caused  that 
difference  in  the  returns  of  large  and  small  cultivation,  in  order 
to  see  whether  they  were  of  a permanent  character  or  were 
merely  the  accidents  of  temporary  and  remediable  conditions. 

Once  more  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  comment  first  on 
the  validity  of  the  figures  which  will  be  given  below.  A distinc- 
tion between  the  returns  of  large  and  small  cultivators  was  not 
made  in  Rumanian  agricultural  statistics  before  1904.  From  that 
date  the  figures  relating  to  farms  of  less  than  100  ha.  were 
registered  separately  from  those  concerning  farms  of  100  ha.  and 
more.  Xo  accurate  estimate  of  the  productivity  of  smallholdings 
as  such,  i.e.  of  holdings  up  to  100  ha.,  is  therefore  possible.  Xor 
are  the  figures,  even  with  that  limitation,  altogether  reliable. 
Those  which  refer  to  peasant  cultivation  were  collected  by  village 
officials,  inevitably  in  a somewhat  rough  and  ready  fashion.  The 
figures  for  large-scale  farming  were  based  on  returns  supplied 
by  the  farmers  themselves,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  they 
frequently  declared  a higher  })roduction  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing large  credits,  and  a smaller  area  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
less  land  tax.  But  such  as  they  are,  these  are  the  best  statistics 
available. 

In  the  West  the  production  of  smallholders  has  been  every- 
where showing  higher  j)roportional  returns  than  that  of  the  large 
farmers.  But  in  Rumania,  during  the  decade  which  preceded 
the  (ireat  ^Var,  large  farms  gave  a yearly  average  per  ha.  which 
was  higher  than  that  of  smallholdings  by  13-1  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  18-()5  per  cent,  of  rye,  15-9  per  cent,  of  barley, 
19-4  per  cent,  of  oats,  and  19-5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  maize. 
4’he  opj)osite  tables  give  in  detail  the  average  production  of 
large  and  small  cultivators  per  ha.,  in  hectolitres,  for  the  years 
190()tol915. 

Small  cultivation  produced  25-3  hectolitres  more  buckwheat 
in  the  second  period ; 74-3  metric  quintals  more  flax  in  the  first 
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period ; 8-  7 hundred  more  cabbage  heads  in  the  second  period ; 
16-7  metric  quintals  more  of  other  vegetables  in  the  second  j)eriod. 

One  ])oint  which  strikes  one  at  once  on  looking  through  this 
table  is  the  considerable  variation  in  returns  from  year  to  year, 
which  happened  to  both  categories  of  farming  alike.  Remember- 


Crops 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1.  Wheat 

/L. 

21-2 

9-2 

10-9 

130 

21-6 

17-6 

16-1 

19-2 

9-2 

18-5 

is. 

18-3 

81 

10-6 

10-5 

18-3 

16-6 

14-1 

17-1 

7-4 

14-9 

2.  Rye  . 

/L. 

18-7 

7-4 

8-3 

10-5 

12-3 

160 

14-4 

171 

9-1 

16-2 

i^- 

16-8 

61 

61 

7-5 

15-3 

13- 1 

11-5 

14-2 

8-1 

13  3 

3.  Barley 

fL. 

23  0 

16-6 

10- 1 

14-7 

21-3 

19-7 

18-0 

19-6 

17-4 

19-6 

{s. 

20-O 

13  0 

t)*3 

121 

18-0 

17-7 

14-1 

16-3 

15-4 

17-8 

4.  Oats  . 

fL. 

26-8 

210 

13-9 

22-4 

2.5-7 

26-5 

23-2 

27-2 

23-3 

26-9 

is. 

22-4 

160 

11-5 

170 

22-2 

21-3 

17-4 

21-7 

19-4 

22  1 

5.  .Maize 

/B. 

26-3 

13-2 

15-4 

141 

22-6 

22-5 

21-3 

21-4 

20-8 

16-8 

i‘S. 

20-7 

9-9 

13-5 

11-2 

17-7 

18-1 

171 

18-5 

17-1 

14-2 

Yearly  averages  for  the 

Minus  difference  of  small 

periods 

cultivation  (per  cent.) 

1906-10 

1911-15 

1906-10 

1911-15 

1. 

Wheat 

/L. 

1.5-2 

16-1 

13-2 

130 

■ l«- 

13-2 

140 

Rye 

/L. 

12-8 

14-6 

19-5 

17-8 

• is- 

10-3 

12-0 

3. 

Barley 

fL. 

17-1 

18-9 

18-1 

13-8 

• is- 

14-0 

16-3 

4. 

Oats 

■ {i: 

22.0 

17-8 

25-4 

20-4 

19-1 

19-7 

5. 

Maize 

- 

18-6 

20-6 

21  5 

17-5‘ 

\s. 

14-6 

17-0 

ing  the  methods  of  cultivation  described  in  the  preceding  pages, 
when  it  was  said  that  the  crops  were  left  to  the  care  of  nature, 
it  is  evident  that  such  wide  discrepancies  were  due  to  climatic 
conditions  which  took  no  account  of  the  size  of  farms.  But  given 
this  juimitiveness  in  the  nurture  of  the  crops,  and  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  was  raised  in  the  case  of  large  cultivation  as  in  the  case 
of  small  by  the  same  men  with  the  same  animals  and  implements, 
how — once  more — is  the  difference  in  results  to  be  explained? 

* Ministry  of  Apiculture,  Statistica  Agricold  j>e  Anii  1011-15,  Bucarest,  1918. 
pp.  82-3. 
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Tlie  only  possible  explanation  is  that  the  peasants  were  economi- 
cally and  socially  labouring  under  such  oppressive  disadvantages 
that  they  could  use  only  a residue  of  the  factors  of  production  in 
their  own  interests. 

Their  first  and  most  serious  disadvantage  lay  in  the  quality 
of  the  land  which  they  tilled  for  themselves.  When  describing 
the  reform  of  1864  we  quoted  the  evidence  of  Ion  lonescu  as 
showing  how,  on  becoming  full  pro])rietors,  the  landlords  took 
away  the  good  fields  which  the  peasants  had  been  cultivating  till 
then  and  gave  them  instead  the  poorest  land  on  the  estate. 
There  is  not  a writer  on  agricultural  economics  who  does  not 
])roduce  some  fresh  example  of  that  form  of  abuse.  The  truth 
of  the  complaint  was  proved  by  the  kind  of  land  which  the  land- 
owners  offered  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  1907  for  the  creation 
of  village  commons.  The  tide  of  public  sentiment  was  beginning 
to  turn  in  the  peasants’  favour,  yet  the  land  proffered  was  so  bad, 
that  much  of  it  had  to  be  refused  outright,  while  most  of  it 
proved  too  poor  to  be  planted  with  fodder  cro])s,  as  the  law 
demanded.  The  land  let  to  the  peasants  was  always  the  worst, 
and  as  they  never  got  it  for  more  than  one  year,  there  was  no 
inducement  to  improve  it.  It  was  the  custom  of  large  owners 
and  tenants  to  give  land  in  mHayage  for  maize  and  other  crops 
which  required  hoeing  and  ridging,  and  on  the  land  thus  cleared 
of  weeds  to  plant  wheat  for  their  own  account  the  year  after. 
The  bad  quality  of  the  land  was  made  worse  by  the  disjointed 
nature  of  the  ])easant  holdings.  iMost  of  them  consisted  of  a num- 
ber of  stri])s  scattered  in  different  directions ; and  the  peasants 
showed  a determined  bias  for  life  in  compact  villages,  especially 
in  the  plain,  Avhile  their  fields  usually  lay  several  kilometres 
away  from  the  house  and  farm-yard.  Finally,  a majority  of  the 
peasant  holdings  were  too  small  to  form  sound  economic  units. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  peasant  cultivation  was  as  a rule 
even  more  careless  than  that  of  the  large  farmers.  Recause  their 
lioldings  were  generally  insufficient,  the  jieasants  dejiended  for 
their  existence  on  getting  more  land  from  tenants  or  landowners, 
in  return  for  a contract  to  labour  for  them.  In  iMuntenia  60-1  per 
cent,  of  the  peasants  were  left  with  less  than  forty-seven  days  for 
their  own  labours,  and  in  Rumania  8-5  j)er  cent,  witli  only 
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twenty-seven  days  and  25  per  cent,  witli  forty-two  days  in  the 
year.  The  average  peasant  holding  of  3-42  ha.,  jilanted  with  the 
customary  peasant  crops,  required  a minimum  of  78-89  days’ 
labour  alone  for  the  cereal  crops,  without  taking  into  account 
the  care  of  animals,  &c.  Now  the  cereal  system  in  such  an 
uncertain  climate  as  Rumania’s  gives  to  agricultural  laboiu’s 
a concentrated  character,  demanding  i.  e.  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  labour  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  Large 
owners  and  tenants  were  able  to  mobilize  the  whole  village  when 
the  moment  was  ])ropitious  for  the  performance  of  this  or  that 
labour  for  which  the  villagers  had  contracted.  Ry  the  time  the 
land  of  the  large  farmers  was  tilled,  the  weather  had  as  likely  as 
not  changed  for  the  worse.  And  even  if  heaven  was  kind,  the 
peasants  came  to  their  own  fields  with  tired  hands  and  tired 
beasts,  so  that  their  work  was  done  in  a hurry,  with  such  droop- 
ing strength  as  was  left  in  them.  Moreover,  in  such  a hot  climate 
a few  days  generally  suffice  to  ripen  the  corn,  and  a few  more  to 
over-ripen  it ; late  cutting,  therefore,  always  meant  a considerable 
wastage  of  seed,  estimated  by  a recent  inquii’y  to  reach  almost 
.‘30  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop.  One  must  remember  also  the 
perpetual  state  of  underfeeding  and  of  chronic  ill-health  in  which 
most  of  the  peasants  lived,  in  order  to  weigh  rightly  what  effect 
the  ])lacing  of  their  own  work  at  the  tail-end  of  each  season’s 
labours  had  uj)on  their  farming.  The  number  of  individuals 
ca])able  of  work  between  fifteen  and  sixty  years,  was  as  follows, 
per  1,000  rural  inhabitants: 


Rumania  . 

5:54 

Germany  . 
Englaml  . 
Austria 

574 

579 

France 

tii:3 

According  to  ability  and  power  of  work,  i\I.  Serban  had  put  the 
effective  working  days  of  a Rumanian  peasant  at  115  per  year, 
which  multi])lied  with  the  above  ]>roportion  gave  a total  of 
707,500  effective  working  days  in  the  year.  This  compared  with 
the  German  jjeasant’s  working  contribution  of  200  days  yearly, 
or  a total  of  1,707,000  days  which  for  France  even  reached 
1,840,000  days. 

All  these  circumstances  warrant  the  conclusion  that  tlie 
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inferior  })i-oduction  of  the  peasants  was  attributable  mainly  to 
reasons  which  had  little  to  do  with  the  tyj)e  of  the  agricultural 
unit.  One  finds  the  first  proof  of  this  in  the  more  careful  perform- 
ance of  agricultural  labours  before  the  reform  of  1864,  which 
was  sujjposed  to  have  advanced  Rumanian  agriculture,  but  which 
has  certainly  completed  the  ruin  of  the  peasants.  In  his  three 
careful  and  detailed  inquiries  Ion  lonescu  repeatedly  mentioned 
with  regret  the  deterioration  of  agricultural  methods.  Up  to  that 
time,  of  course,  there  was  little  else  beyond  j^easant  cultivation; 
yet  Ion  lonescu  affirmed  that,  generally,  the  corn  was  very 
clean,  because  of  the  habit  of  alternating  wheat,  oats,  and  other 
corn  crops  with  maize,  which  cleaned  the  ground  of  weeds,  as 
maize  required  careful  hoeing  and  ridging.  He  referred  to  the 
peasants’  traditional  conviction  ‘ that  only  wheat  which  had  well 
ri])ened  should  be  used  for  seed.  It  was  specially  selected  and 
left  to  stand  longer  before  being  cut.  And  the  wheat  thus  selected 
was  treated  with  special  care  when  it  was  cut  and  tied  and 
threshed  and  carted.’  Rut  extensive  cultivation  for  immediate 
profit,  by  tenants  holding  the  land  on  short  leases,  corrupted 
those  time-honoured  habits.  Wheat  was  sown  over  enormous 
extents,  and  year  after  year  on  ‘the  same  surface,  without  any 
manuring  at  all.  It  is  important  to  note,  therefore,  that  the 
difference  between  the  output  of  large  and  small  cultivation  at 
present  is  much  narrower  than  the  difference  between  the 
ei-stwhile  productivity  of  the  Rumanian  soil,  when  it  was  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  and  the  results  obtained 
after  a j)eriod  of  extensive  cultivation  on  a large  scale.  Dr.  IMaior 
wrote  in  his  Manuiil  dc  Agriculturd  Xationald  (1895)  that  the 
production  of  wheat  had  fallen  from  an  average  of  20  hectolitres 
per  ha.  to  15,  and  later  to  12-R3  hectolitres.  There  was,  moreover, 
a similar  decline  in  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  seed 
used  and  the  total  croj).  Once  ujjon  a time  the  crop  had  given 
24  times  the  (|uantity  of  seed,  but  the  return  had  fallen  to  15 
times  and  finally  to  44)4  times  when  Dr.  Maior  was  writing, 
I'urther,  the  loss  in  quantity  'vas  accompanied  by  a loss  in  the 
(juality  of  the  produce.  With  few  exceptions,  the  latifundiary 
laige-scale  cultivation  was  the  j)urest  ‘ Raubwirtschaft ’.  To 
complete  the  picture  of  its  intluence  on  rural  life  one  should  also 
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mention  the  decline  or  decay  of  many  by-products  of  agricul- 
ture. Not  only  had  nothing  been  done  by  way  of  improving  life 
on  the  land  since  1864,  but  once  widespread  and  tlourishing 
domestic  industries — like  the  keeping  of  bees  and  the  growing  of 
silk-worms — have  totally  disappeared.  The  quality  of  animals 
declined  to  such  a point  that  four,  six,  or  even  more  oxen  were 
needed  to  pull  a light  j)lough. 

Another  set  of  facts  which  tend  to  establish  the  incidental 
character  of  the  deficiencies  observed  in  peasant  farming  con- 
sists of  signihcant  exceptions  in  Rumania  itself.  In  the 
neighbouring  Rumanian  j)rovinces,  now  united  with  the  mother- 
country,  where  the  peasants  were  economically  more  indepen- 
dent, their  farming  was  correspondingly  better.  FiSj)ecially  in 
Transylvania  and  Bucovina  the  j)easants  were  generally  better 
off  even  on  smaller  holdings  than  the  average  in  the  Old  King- 
dom. The  flourishing  colonies  of  Saxon  and  Suabian  peasants 
in  Transylvania,  and  the  German,  French,  Bulgarian,  and  other 
colonies  in  southern  Bessarabia  and  Dobrogea,  offer  convincing 
illustrations  of  what  peasant  farming  might  achieve  even  in  the 
eastern  regions,  their  production  being  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
large  cultivators.  Nor  were  such  exceptions  lacking  in  the  Old 
Kingdom  itself.  The  figures  from  which  the  above  table  was 
comjiiled  show  that  in  certain  districts  of  the  Muntenian  high- 
lands the  diffei-ence  in  the  average  j)roduction  of  wheat  was 
negligible,  falling  to  0-7  hectolitres  in  the  Prahova  county  and 
to  0-1  in  Muscel.  In  1907  j)easant  farming  gave  a higher  average 
])roduction;  but  1907  was  an  abnormal  year,  in  which  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  large  estates  remained  imtilled.  The  same 
phenomenon  repeated  itself  in  1915-15  and  in  1919,  all  of  them 
years  of  abnormal  conditions  on  the  land,  because  of  wars  and 
of  the  reform.  These  periodical  exceptions,  therefore,  are  not 
valid  evidence  for  estimating  the  productivity  of  the  two  forms 
of  cultivation.  But  they  are  all  the  more  striking  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  helpless  state  in  which  large-scale  cultivation  found 
itself  when  circumstances  deprived  it  of  the  peasants’  assistance. 

Less  hypothetical  were  the  examples  described  by  Dr.  N. 
Lupu,  during  the  discussion  of  the  reform  at  Jassy.  They  showed 
that  the  ])easants  could  easily  outstrip  the  achievements  of  the 
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large  cultivators  when  they  joined  hands  for  co-operative 
farming.  The  co-operative  which  took  over  the  Bordeiu  Verde 
estate  was  a case  in  jmint.  The  former  large  tenant  had  paid 
a rental  of  120,000  lei;  the  peasants  offered  214,000  lei  yearly. 
In  spite  of  that  high  rent  they  did  extremely  well.  Buildings, 
machines,  implements,  animals  were  more  numerous  and  of 
better  quality  than  before.  The  co-operative  was  able  to  invest 
100.000  in  War  Loan  and  had  reserves  amounting  to  200,000  lei. 

‘That  cannot  be  explained  exeept  by  an  enormous  inerease  in  pro- 
duetion  to  tlie  heetare.  Indeed,  aeeording  to  figures  wliieh  have  been 
ehecked,  the  highest  average  obtained  by  tlie  larger  eiiltivator  in  the 
best  years  was  24  hi.  per  ha.,  whereas  in  the  best  years  the  eo-operative 
raised  on  the  same  estate  40  hi.  per  ha.  The  eo-operatives  inereased  the 
number  and  improved  the  breed  of  animals.  Neighbouring  landowners 
were  bringing  their  mares  and  heifers  to  be  served  in  the  stable  of  the 
peasant  eo-operatives. ' 


In  brief,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  peasants  had  had  none  of 
the  (jualifications  recjuired  for  good  farming.  They  had  neither 
general  education  nor  S|)ecial  training;  they  were  underfed  and 
overworked ; thev  were  burdened  excessivelv  with  taxes  and 
impositions,  but  aided  scantily  or  not  at  all  with  credits,  &c. ; 
above  all,  they  were  left  with  the  worst  land,  and  with  the  worst 
time  for  tilling  it.  And  when  all  that  is  said,  it  still  remains  to  be 
pointed  out  that  a com])arison  of  large-scale  production  is  bound 
to  be  misleading  if  it  is  limited  to  cereal  crops.  These  form 
a speciality  of  the  large  farmers,  es])ecially  in  a system  of  exten- 
sive cultivation.  But  on  an  equal  area  the  quantity  of  animal 
and  dairy  j)roducts  which  the  small  cultivators  j)ut  on  the  market 
more  than  makes  uj)  for  any  deficiency  in  theii'  corn  crops.  In 
Rumania,  indeed,  the  growth  of  large-scale  cultivation  has  not 
meant  the  development  of  agriculture  as  a whole,  but  merely  the 
one-sided  exj)ansion  of  wheat  at  the  exj)ense  of  rural  activities, 
traditional  and  beneticent.  The  change  dcju’essed  the  economic 
position  of  the  ])easant,  and  social  and  j)olitical  opj>ression 
totally  ruined  him.  But  it  was  an  inferiority  of  the  ]>easant's  class 
lather  than  of  his  tyj)e  of  holding.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
latest  social  and  ])olitical  reforms,  when  they  get  fairly  under 

* Monilorul  OJiciul,  July  27,  1917,  p.  974. 
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way,  should  not.  liave  the  contrary  effect.  Tlie  peasant  does  not 
know  wliat  it  means  to  stop  working.  He  is  all  the  while  seeking 
to  cultivate  the  greatest  })ossible  extent  of  land  because  he  only 
knows  extensive  cultivation.  It  is  merely  the  lack  of  knowledge 
that  prevents  him  from  putting  the  same  amount  of  labour  into 
a smaller  extent  of  land,  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  larger  returns; 
for  that  is  the  problem  which  concerns  him  above  all — that  he 
should  be  able  to  extract  from  his  land  the  food  which  he  needs 
for  himself,  his  family,  and  his  animals.  Even  the  exj>onents  of 
nationalist  economics  agree  that  in  this  case  the  ]>ast  should  not 
be  allowed  to  prejudge  the  future.  The  Liberals  opposed  the 
partition  of  the  land  precisely  on  the  ground  that  small  cultiva- 
tion was  less  j)roductive;  but  in  the  Senate,  in  1923,  M.  Vintila 
Bratianu  expressed  his  conviction  that  after  a few  years,  when 
properly  settled  and  equipped,  the  smallholders  would  produce 
more  than  had  the  large  cultivators  in  the  past. 

It  is  indeed  doubtful  apart  altogether  from  the  effects  of 
the  land  reform,  whether  latifundiary  cultivation  could  have 
lasted  any  longer.  We  have  explained  the  circumstances  which 
had  enabled  it  to  command  the  peasants’  labour,  and  why  this 
was  essential  for  its  existence,  as  nearly  all  the  instruments  of 
production  were  in  the  peasants’  hands.  This  situation,  which 
had  never  been  different  throughout  the  history  of  Rumanian 
agriculture,  was  accentuated  by  the  War,  whose  effects  made 
the  large  cultivators  still  more  dependent  on  the  peasants’  means 
of  production.  The  loss  in  labour  and  implements  and  animals, 
caused  by  the  War,  was  bound  to  affect  in  the  first  place  those 
cultivators  who  had  no  equipment  of  their  own,  unless  they  were 
in  a position  to  conscript  for  their  own  use  such  means  of  produc- 
tion as  were  still  available.  And  we  have  seen  that,  in  fact,  the 
hrst  thing  which  the  Marghiloman  Government  did  after  the 
Peace  of  Bucarest  was  to  oblige  the  peasants  to  work  for 
the  large  farmers.  Such  an  imposition  was  no  longer  possible 
at  the  end  of  the  War. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  800,000  men,  there  was  a general 
loss  in  working  jjower.  The  remaining  labourers  were  no  longer 
cai)able  of  the  same  effort  as  before.  As  everywhere  else,  the 
nation’s  manJiood  was  physically  and  nervously  tired,  and  the 
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masses  were  in  a mood  which  suffered  no  further  obligations 
without  adequate  reward.  Tlie  loss  in  working  animals  was  even 
more  severe;  they  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  especially 
in  the  regions  which  had  been  under  enemy  occupation,  and  they 
were  badly  weakened  through  poor  feeding  during  the  War. 
The  number  of  horses  was  reduced  by  half,  that  of  the  large 
horned  animals  and  of  pigs  to  two-thirds,  and  the  number  of 
sheep  to  one-half.  The  new  provinces  had  suffered  less,  as  they 
had  remained  outside  the  battlefields.  The  War  had  played 
a similar  havoc  with  machines  and  implements,  which  had  been 
used  with  little  care  and  without  being  renewed  during  the 
period  of  hostilities.  All  over  the  country,  old  implements  long 
discarded  were  summarily  repaired  and  pressed  into  service 
again ; as  had  been  the  case  with  the  primitive  all-wooden 
])lough  from  Bucovina  which  was  on  view,  during  the  past  winter, 
in  tlie  modest  ljut  excellent  exhibition  arranged  by  the  Socio- 
logical Seminar  of  Bucarest  University.  For  while  after  the  War 
the  need  for  new  machinery  was  great,  even  the  most  essential 
implements  were  not  easy  to  replace.  Their  price  had  increased 
considerably,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fall  in  the  exchange 
and  the  general  shortage  of  money  among  large  and  small 
cultivators  alike,  not  to  speak  of  a short-sighted  tariff  policy, 
liampered  the  purchase  of  these  foreign  products.  The  large 
owners,  esjjecially,  who  had  lost  much  land  but  got  little  money 
in  return,  found  the  j)roblem  of  equipment  difficult  to  solve. 
This  was  even  more  true  of  agricultural  machines.  To  the 
difficulties  already  mentioned  there  was  added  that  of  personnel, 
mostly  foreigners,  who  had  been  employed  to  drive  and  repair 
such  machines  but  who  had  been  scattered  by  the  War.  Even 
when  credits  could  be  obtained,  the  farmers  feared  to  incur 
foreign  debts  because  of  the  continuous  depreciation  of  the 
currency.  To  some  extent  the  deficiency  was  made  good  by 
production  from  the  factories  which  were  already  in  Transyl- 
vania. But  the  tables  below — the  first  of  which  gives  comparative 
figures  of  agricuKural  machines  imported  before  and  after  the 
War  and  the  second  the  size  of  tliat  ])roduction — show  that  the 
replacement  of  the  dead  stock  advanced  slowly;  especially  if  one 
takes  into  accouni  that  the  post-war  figures  refer  to  a territory 
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and  to  a population  twice  as  large — wliich  included  Transylvania 
and  Bucovina  where  the  use  of  machines  and  implements  was 
more  developed — and  to  an  agricultural  situation  in  which  the 
introduction  of  intensive  farming  had  become  imperative  after 
the  agrarian  reform : 

Import  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machines 


Year 

Quantity  in  Kgs. 

Value  in  gold  Lei  ^ 

188.5 

1800 

1805 

1000 

1005 

1010 

507,004 

1,130,480 

721,552 

007,000 

1.283,733 

12,272,707 

0.52,029 
1,130,480 
721, .552 
007,000 
740,037 
1 1 ,753,074 

1010 

3,070,344 

087,812 

1020 

2,010,780 

801,502 

1021 

3,325,001 

1,173,500 

1022 

3,742.251 

1,508,000 

1023 

3,110,202 

3,370,038 

1024 

2,14O,50() 

2,404,087 

1025 

3.841,211 

4,031,312 

1020 

5,()8 1,453 

10,300,437 

Internal  Production  of  Agricultural  Machines  and 

Implements 


Year 

Number  of 
Factories 

H.P. 

Value  of 
the  Factories  ^ 

Value  of 
Production 

Number  of 
workers  and 
employees 

1022 

17 

1,247 

Gold  Lei 

Gold  Lei 
1,300,000 

1,000 

1023 

21 

1,250 

1.771,373 

1,878.000 

2,514 

1024 

10 

1,407 

1.203,222 

2,420,409 

1.970 

1025 

2(i 

1,525 

2,357,408 

3,440,409  1 

1,003 

1920 

28 

1,300 

3,053,001 

3,407,087 

1,874 

1027 

37 

1,040 

4,121,875 

3,045,000 

2.073 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  because  of  the  loss  in  labour, 
in  animals,  and  in  implements,  latif undiary  cultivation  could  no 
longer  have  disposed  of  the  cheap  peasant  labour  after  the  War. 

^ Tlie  j)ost-war  values  are  calculated  at  the  average  rate  of  800  lei  to  the  pound. 

^ The  factories  dealt  with  in  this  table  produce  other  goods  besides  agricultural 
machines  ami  implements.  The  general  figures  refer  to  these  undertakings  as  a w liole, 
except  those  giving  the  value  of  production,  which  refer  to  agricultural  machines  and 
implements  alone. 
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On  the  otlier  hand,  it  would  liave  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
acquire  an  inventory  of  its  own,  with  the  prevailing  high  prices 
and  shortage  of  money.  Even  without  the  agrarian  reform  that 
tyj)e  of  cultivation  would  hardly  have  been  practicable  again. 
At  the  end  of  the  \Var  large-scale  cultivation  found  itself  almost 
wholly  divested  of  live  and  dead  stock  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
unable  to  plough  the  land  it  })ossessed.  More  than  one  Rumanian 
economist  considers  that  the  immediate  transfer  of  land  to  the 
j)easants  has  saved  Rumanian  agriculture  from  disaster.  In  the 
face  of  a host  of  natural  and  artificial  obstacles,  which  will  be 
discussed  later  on,  the  small  cultivators  have  been  able  to  revive 
agricultural  j^roduction  in  a relatively  short  space  of  time. 
Moreover,  they  have  succeeded  in  these  few  years  in  restoring 
the  country’s  live  stock  almost  to  its  pre-war  size — an  achieve- 
ment which  would  have  been  altogether  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  large-scale  cultivators.  Hence,  one  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  increase  in  smallholdings  was  as  justified  for  economic, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  social  reasons. 

Unfortunately,  no  information  whatever  has  so  far  been 
collected  from  which  one  might  draw  a scientific  conclusion  con- 
cei-ning  the  effects  of  the  agrarian  reform  on  the  technique  of 
the  various  kinds  of  farming.  One  must  be  satisfied  with  such 
indications  as  j)ersonal  observation  and  conversations  have  been 
able  to  give.  The  reform  found  the  large  cultivators  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  task  with  which  it  presented  them.  But  just 
as  the  ])easant  emancij)ation  in  the  West  ])rovoked  an  all-round 
improvement  in  agricultural  methods,  so  in  this  case  such  large 
property  as  remains,  and  which  is  farmed  to  a larger  extent 
than  before  by  the  owners  themselves,  dis])lays  a marked 
tendency  to  intensify  its  production.  The  higher  cost  of  labour, 
»k'c.,  as  well  as  the  landowners’  natural  anxiety  to  recover  at  least 
some  of  the  revenue  thev  used  to  derive  from  the  lost  area  bv 
higher  returtis  from  such  land  as  is  left  them,  has  provoked  in 
most  cases  a more  careful  tilling  of  the  soil.  The  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  agricuHuial  j)roducts,  as  conijwred  with  that  of 
manufactuies.  likewise  made  it  necessary  to  produce  relatively 
more  of  the  former.  There  is  also  the  fear  lest  the  new  spirit 
which  is  abroad  and  the  new  currents  which  dominate  public 
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life  should  no  longer  tolerate  the  retention  of  land  property  in 
incapable  or  indifferent  hands.  A suggestive  artiele  published 
in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  on  November  9,  1927,  described 
how  a similar  fear  has  brought  back  the  noble  landowners  in 
Raden  not  only  to  residence  on  the  land,  but  to  farming  with 
their  own  hands.  All  these  circumstances  combined  to  confront 
the  landowners  with  a totally  new  problem,  a j)roblem  which 
seems  to  admit  of  no  other  solution  beyond  either  improving 
cultivation  or  selling  out. 

While  the  peasants  were  provided,  even  if  somewhat  inade- 
quately, with  means  to  cultivate  the  land  which  was  given  them, 
they  had  not  the  means  and  even  less  the  training  for  the  kind 
of  intensive  farming  which  their  new  state  and  the  country’s 
needs  demanded.  How  the  jjolicy  of  the  governing  class  took 
away  from  them  all  incentive  to  fresh  effort,  will  be  discussed 
later  on.  For  the  moment,  one  may  note  the  statement  of 
M.  lonescu-Sisesti,  now  director  of  the  new  Institute  of  Agro- 
nomic Research,  that  the  peasants  work  as  well  as  they  did  before 
the  reform,  or  rather  that  they  do  not  work  worse.  That  woidd 
seem  to  be  generally  true  of  Muntenia  and  Oltenia,  as  well  as  of 
the  new  provinces,  but  less  true  of  ^Moldavia.  There  the  cultural 
level  has  been  lower  and  alcoholism  higher  on  the  land,  and  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  driving  power  of  the  large  tenants,  the 
peasants  are  aj)t  to  fall  into  slack  ways.  Everywhere,  iM.  lonescu- 
Sisesti  affirms,  one  can  establish  a parallel  between  the  grade  of 
culture  of  a group  of  villagers  and  the  cjuality  of  their  farming; 
a circumstance  which  suggests  that  the  partial  decline  in  the 
quality  of  peasant  cultivation  may  be  due  not  to  the  reform  but 
i-ather  to  the  failure  of  Rumania’s  former  rulers  to  educate  their 
masters.  Another  informant  j)ut  it  that  many  peasants  farm 
better  now  than  before,  while  some  of  them  farm  worse;  this 
being  esjjecially  true  of  what  one  may  call  the  marginal  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  reform,  artisans  and  others,  many  of  whom  have 
land  of  their  own  now  but  no  oxen. 

'I’he  facts  discussed  in  this  and  the  previous  section  hel])  us 
to  put  the  economic  sense  of  the  reform  in  its  proper  j)erspective. 
d’o  sum  u[),  88-d  |)er  cent,  of  the  rural  householders  were  cultiva- 
ting on  their  own  account ; and  small  cultivation  produced  about 
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three  times  as  much  as  large-scale  cultivation.  Ou  both  counts, 
therefore,  the  peasants  formed  the  pre-dominant  factor  in 
Rumania’s  agricultural  system.  They  dominated  the  organiza- 
tion of  production  still  more.  The  custom  of  cultivating  with 
animals  and  imjjlements  and  seed  belonging  to  the  ])easants, 
which  had  been  universal  during  serfdom,  had  remained  almost 
intact  after  their  emancipation  as  well,  the  tithe  having  merely 
changed  into  metayage,  i.e.  a sharing  of  the  crops.  The  peasants 
received  a ])iece  of  land  and  in  return  cultivated  another  piece 
of  land  for  the  tenant  or  owner,  or  they  gave  him  part  of  the 
produce,  as  they  had  done  when  they  were  his  serfs.  I^andowners 
and  large  tenants  supplied  neither  animals  nor  implements  nor 
adequate  capital — ‘the  tenant  takes  to  farming  only  with 
a walking  stick’,  the  peasants  used  to  say — and  only  a discipli- 
narian sort  of  guidance.  In  no  economic  sense,  therefore,  were 
the  landowners  essential  factors  in  the  agrarian  system,  and  that 
exj)lains  how  it  was  possible  to  expropriate  them  so  drastically 
without  wrecking  the  wheels  of  production. 

This  was  merely  repeating  the  experience  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Max  Weber  remarks  in  his  W irtschaftsgeschichte 
that  the  Revolution  found  it  possible  to  expropriate  the  land- 
lords ‘because  the  French  landlord  was  not  a farmer,  but 
a courtier,  seeking  a career  in  military  and  civil  functions,  upon 
which  he  had,  in  a way,  a monopolistic  claim.  Therefore  no 
organization  of  production  was  destroyed  by  that  act,  but  merely 
a rent  relationship’.  If  one  leaves  out  ‘courtier’,  every  word  of 
that  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Rumanian  land 
reform.  Because  the  estates  of  Rumanian  landowners,  unlike 
those  of  most  Czech  and  Polish  owners,  were  not  organized  as 
units  of  ])roduction — because,  in  other  words,  the  capitalist 
division  between  labour  and  the  instrument  of  production  had 
hardly  begun  in  Rumanian  agriculture — the  disturbing  effects 
which  the  reform  might  othei’wise  have  had  remained  relatively 
insigniticant.  When  the  peasant  was  made  an  indej)endent 
farmer  he  was  not  quite  helj)less,  although  the  State  made  no 
attemj)t  whatever  to  see  him  started  on  his  new  venture  with 
a j)i'oper  ecpiipment.  'I’he  agrarian  reform,  in  brief,  has  meant 
an  enormous  legal  change,  but  only  a very  moderate  economic 
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change.  Production  is,  on  the  whole,  carried  on  by  the  same  men 
witli  tlie  same  means  as  before.  Broadly  sj)eaking,  it  has  been 
not  so  much  a change  from  large-scale  to  small-scale  farming,  as 
a change  from  farming  by  small  tenants  to  farming  by  small 
owners.  ‘ The  size  of  the  holdings  now  corresjjonds  almost  exactly 
to  the  methods  of  farming’,  wrote  a contributor  to  the  Russian 
volume  edited  by  Prof.  i\Iax  Sering.  ‘While  in  1916  large  land- 
ownership  went  together  with  small-scale  farming’,  now  system 
of  tenure  and  system  of  cultivation  are  in  harmony  with  each 
other. 

There  is  in  such  an  evolution  small  matter  for  the  gloomy 
forebodings  which  many  western  critics  of  the  reform  entertained; 
and  equally  scant  reason  for  expecting  that  a mere  change  in 
the  form  of  tenure  would  produce  a sudden  flowering  of  tine 
agricultural  methods  and  harvests.  The  reform  was  bound  to 
have  a good  and  immediate  psychological  effect,  calculated  to 
overcome  the  nervous  exhaustion  left  by  the  War,  and  we  shall 
see  how  this  has  indeed  contributed  to  the  recovery  of  j)roduc- 
tion;  and  security  of  tenure  has  always  been  found  to  induce 
a more  careful  tilling  of  the  soil.  In  the  measure  in  which  any 
fresh  tendencies  are  discernible  at  all  they  serve  to  confirm  that 
experience.  There  is  evidence  that  the  large  farmers  are  adopting 
more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  in  the  endeavour  to 
balance  higher  costs  with  higher  returns;  and  that  more  inten- 
sive methods  are  employed  by  the  peasant  farmers  as  well.  The 
advance  is  slow  and  somewhat  erratic,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  being  the  result  not  of  a systematic  policy  but  rather  of 
the  energy,  ability,  and  means  of  individual  peasants,  and  of  local 
variations  in  leadershij)  and  opportunity.  It  is,  therefore, 
probably  true  to  say  that  formerly  there  were  more  differences 
between  various  regions,  whereas  now  the  differences  are  rather 
between  villages  and  individual  peasants,  the  greater  freedom 
of  movement  encouraging  a natural  ju’oeess  of  selection;  and, 
as  a general  observation,  that  more  intensive  methods  aie 
spreading  all-round  among  the  peasants,  automatically,  so  to 
speak,  because  of  the  smallholders’  well-known  inclination 
towards  raising  crops  which  require  more  effort  but  yield 
stronger  harvests. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  i:efects  of  the  reform  ox  production 


Section  1 

The  Change  in  the  Distribution  of  Crops 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  land  reform  on 
production  is  furtlier  complicated,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
by  the  change  which  has  taken  jilace  in  the  distribution  of  crops. 
The  jieasant  emancijiation  has  everywhere  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  cultivation  of  industrial  crops  and  grasses,  and 
of  other  crops  which  are  profitably  grown  on  a small  scale  and 
are  better  adajited  to  a rural  economy  based  largely  on  the 
keeping  of  animals. 

In  lUimania,  after  the  abortive  emancipation  of  1864,  which 
fieed  the  land  but  left  the  peasants  tied  to  it,  agriculture  showed 
two  characteristic  and  concordant  tendencies.  Wheat  cultiva- 
tion exjianded  rapidly,  and  that  was  accompanied  by  a further 
decline  in  cattle  breeding.  The  total  area  cultivated,  including 
grassland,  rose  from  2,96!3,940  ha.  in  1862  to  5,850,950  ha.  in 
1900,  and  wheat  cultivation  from  697,220  ha.  in  1862  to  1,600,000 
ha.  in  1900;  i.e.  an  increase  on  128  per  cent,  in  wheat  cultivation 
as  against  an  increase  on  83  per  cent,  in  the  total  arable  area. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  oxen  fell  from  70-2  to  each 
hundred  inhabitants  in  1860,  to  37-7  in  1911,  and  the  number  of 
pigs  from  27-8  to  12-8. 

It  was  to  be  ex]>ected  that  when  the  emancijiation  of  the 
peasants  was  completed,  after  the  Great  War,  and  90  per  cent, 
of  the  arable  land  passed  into  their  hands,  those  two  tendencies 
would  be  reversed:  that  a reduction  in  the  area  under  wheat 
would  be  accomj)anied  by  an  increased  interest  in  cattle  breeding 
and  of  the  cro])s  which  the  peasants  jireferred — maize,  barley, 
industrial  cro])s,  ckc. — as  being  more  suitable  for  cultivation  on 
a small  scale  and  because  they  yield  larger  gross  returns. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  (piestion  as  to  how  far 
such  a change  served  the  interests  of  Rumanian  agriculture  as 
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a whole,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  peasants 
themselves.  As  the  jjeasants  keep  proportionately  a much  larger 
numbei’  of  animals,  they  could  not,  like  the  large  farmers,  put 
one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  the  land  under  wheat ; quite 
apart  from  the  obstacles  which  the  narrow  and  scattered  fields, 
frequently  making  u])  the  peasant  holdings,  jjresent  to  such  a 
course.  The  peasants  require  for  their  kind  of  farming  a large 
proportion  of  fodder  croj)S,  or  of  crops  like  maize,  &c.,  which 
leave  a residue  for  the  feeding  of  animals.  The  personal  needs 
of  their  households  likewise  require  a greater  variety  of  croj)s, 
as  the  Rumanian  peasant  is  largely  a vegetarian.  To  this  also 
tends  the  evolution  of  the  local  market.  If  the  growing  of  maize 
and  wheat  was  so  widesj)read  hitherto,  that  was  due  to  the 
country’s  social  structure  as  much  as  to  the  prevailing  system  of 
cultivation.  With  fifty-four  inhabitants  to  the  square  kilometre, 
and  80  per  cent,  of  them  living  on  or  below  the  poverty  line,  the 
market  for  the  more  refined  products  of  agriculture  was 
extremely  limited.  Rut  with  the  betterment  of  the  peasants’ 
standard  of  living  after  the  War,  and  with  the  relative  growth 
in  the  urban  ])oj)ulation  through  the  addition  of  the  new 
provinces,  a greater  demand  for  garden  and  dairy  produce  has 
been  created.  To  such  considerations  of  consum])tion  may  be 
added  others  equally  weighty  relating  to  the  technique  of 
production.  The  j)easants  find  a more  rational  employment  for 
their  live  and  dead  stock,  and  especially  for  the  surplus  labour 
of  their  families,  in  the  raising  of  more  profitable  industrial 
crops,  such  as  sugar-beet,  tobacco,  &c.  It  is  indeed  a dominant 
inqjulse  with  smallholders  to  find  out  ways  and  means  for 
emj)loying  to  the  full  the  working  powers  of  their  household. 
Tliey  find  therein  one  of  their  main  advantages  in  competition 
with  capitalist  farming.  That  peculiar  advantage  of  the  small- 
holders becomes  accentuated  in  the  measure  in  which  the  cost 
of  labour  rises  and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  farms  makes  super- 
vision more  difficult.  Small  cultivation,  therefore,  stands  to 
gain  over  large  with  all  cro})s  requiring  more  intensive  labour; 
and  a corollary  of  this  proposition  is  the  certain  expansion  of 
such  crops  wherever  large  property  is  broken  up  and  passes  into 
the  hands  of  smallholders.  Careful  calculations  made  by  Thaer, 
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Krafft,  and  otliers  show  tliat  the  change  from  an  extensive  three- 
field  system  to  a more  intensive  crop-rotation  necessitates  an 
increase  of  about  70  per  cent,  in  manual  labour.  Similarly,  the 
transition  to  industrial  croj)s  and  to  market -gardening  would 
claim  a further  increase  in  manual  effort.  M.  Serban  calculated 

f 

that  in  Rumania  the  cultivation  of  one  hectare  of  maize  neces- 
sitated about  three  times  as  much  labour  as  one  hectare  of 
wheat.  Likewise  the  interestino;  studv  of  Dettweiler  on  manual 
labour  in  agriculture  established  that  an  ordinary  mixed  farm 
under  grass  and  cereals  needed  6-49  ])ermanent  labourers  ])er 
100  ha.,  but  that  a middle-sized  farm  with  one-fifth  of  its  area 
under  beet  would  require  16-83  labourers  for  the  same  acreage. 
From  a diffeivnt  angle  the  same  j^oint  has  been  j)roved  by  certain 
German  regional  calculations;  they  found  that  the  number  of 
jiei’manent  agricultural  labourers  per  100  ha.  varied  between 
12-54  in  Eastern  Prussia,  20-59  in  Bavaria,  and  32-38  in  the 
Rhineland — three  regions  which  display  a ty])ical  transition 
from  large  farms  to  small  holdings,  and  from  corn-growing  to 
dairy  farming  and  market  gardening.  Dr.  Felix  Bornemann 
having  inquired  into  the  detailed  organization  of  twenty-two 
German  peasant  farms,  together  covering  an  area  of  140  ha., 
found  that  ninety-three  persons  were  employed  on  them  (mem- 
bers of  the  household  and  wage-earners),  i.e.  66-4  workers  per 
100  ha.  This  figure,  of  course,  was  exceptionally  high  and  sug- 
gested a considerable  wastage  of  labour.  But  the  inquiries 
relating  to  large  farms  probably  listed  individuals  who  per- 
formed solely  agricultural  labours,  whereas  some  of  the  ])ersons 
included  in  the  above  figure  no  doubt  gave  at  least  part  of  their 
time  to  domestic  work.  One  should  })erhaj)s  make  some  allow- 
ance, too,  for  the  time  and  energy  which  the  peasants  themselves 
spend  in  re})airing  buildings,  fences,  carts,  and  most  other  things 
about  house  and  farm,  when  the  large  farmers  would  have 
recourse  to  masons  and  other  artisans. 

For  all  these  reasons  smallholders  everywhere  display 
a characteristic  |)reference  tor  crops  which  demand  intensive 
laboui'  but  yield  larger  returns.  To  some  extent  that  was  already 
noticeable  in  Rumania  before  the  reform.  The  peasants'  choice 
was  then  cramped  I)V  excessive  demands  made  on  their  labour 
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under  the  old  contract  system.  Rut  the  following  table  shows 
that  in  1911  there  was  a significant  difference  between  large  and 
small  cultivators  in  the  division  of  the  areas  under  various  crops: 


C’rop.s 

Farms  above 
100  hectares 

Farms  below 
100  hectares 

VVlieat  .... 

% 

oOOT 

0 ' 

4903 

Bariev  .... 

24-04 

75-00 

Oats 

33-03 

00-07 

Maize  .... 

1401 

85-00 

Cereals  total 

30-44 

00-50 

Oil  and  textile  plants  . 

08-80 

31-20 

Potatoes  and  pulse 

44-08 

,55-02 

Industrial  and  other  plants  . 

32-31 

07-00 

Of  these,  tobacco 

— 

100-00 

Market  gardeniinj; 

2-72 

07-28 

Fodder  crops  and  hav  . 

31-28 

08-72 

Orchards,  &c. 

5-87 

04-131 

One  can  trace  the  phenomenon  in  the  Agricultural  Statistics  for 
1911—15  (1918),  which  contain  on  p.  iii  a table  showing  the  area 
covered  by  various  crops  in  the  periods  1906-10  and  1911-15. 
The  comparison  is  useful  because  the  line  dividing  the  two  periods 
roughly  coincided  with  the  moderate  increase  in  smallholdings 
after  the  rising  of  1907,  the  yearly  averages  showing  the  following 
changes : 


Crops 

1000-10 

1011-15 

Cereals  .... 

Hectares 

5,075,544 

0 ' 

/ 0 

85-2 

Hectares 

.5,040,0,54 

% 

84-2 

Oil-bearing  and  textile  plants 

00,707 

1-1 

04,-101 

1-0 

Pulse  .... 

82,704 

1-4 

05.008 

1-0 

Industrial  and  other  plants 

10,407 

0-3 

25,074 

0-5 

Artilicial  grazings 

11(),808 

2-0 

175,203 

2-0 

Natural 

437,078 

7-3 

300,830 

0-5 

\hneyards 

80,400 

1-5 

80,305 

1-4 

Plum  orchards 

70,000 

1-2 

75,522 

13 

Total 

.5,050,148 

100-0 

5,083,537 

100-0 

Resides  an  average  increase  of  27,400  ha.  in  the  cultivated  area, 
there  was  a decline  in  the  area  under  cereals  and  natural  grazings, 
while  the  more  profitable  crops — industrial  and  leguminous  as 

^ M.  §erban,  oj).  cit.,  p.  28. 
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well  as  artificial  grazings — showed  a j)ro])ortioiial  increase.  The 
following  figures,  referring  to  certain  specific  crops,  clearly  bring 
out  the  differentiation  between  lai’ge  and  small  farms: 


1 15 

Small 

Large 

Tobacco,  mustard,  chicory,  &c. 

. 10,400-13,700  ha. 

200-250  ha. 

1) 

Lcfniminous  and  tubers  . 

73,731  ha. 

30.926  ha. 

Market  gardening  . . , , 

24,943  „ 

810  „ 

Leguminous  and  tubers  . 

34% 

10% 

Industrial  crops  .... 

9(i-48"o 

3-52% 

None  of  the  croj)s  requiring  intensive  cultivation  and  special 
care  ajipear  to  have  been  in  favour  with  the  large  farmers. 

But  (piite  apart  from  technical  considerations,  a change  in 
the  i-ej)artition  of  crops  was  needed  for  a progressive  re-organiza- 
tion  of  Rumanian  agriculture.  In  her  case  this  was  not  merely 
the  automatic  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  land  from  large  to 
small  owners.  Nor  was  it  claimed  solely  by  the  interests  of  the 
new  ])easant  ju'oprietors ; nor  brought  about  accidentally  by  the 
State’s  interference.  Price  restrictions,  export  duties,  and  other 
extraneous  factors  played  their  part  in  causing  the  area  under 
wheat  to  be  reduced,  as  will  be  shown  later  on  when  discussing 
the  country’s  economic  policy.  But  the  important  j)oint  is  that 
the  needs  of  more  j)rogressive  farming  urgently  demanded  the 
adoption  of  a system  of  croji-rotation.  The  following  compara- 
tive figures  for  1911  indicate  how  unsatisfactory  had  been  the 
allocation  of  the  cultivated  area  in  Rumanian  agriculture: 


Fallow  and 

Pulse  and 

Industrial 

Fodder 

grazing 

Cereals 

vegetables 

{)lants 

crops 

(on  arable) 

Rumania 

ha. 

.5,182,424 

111,467 

118,390 

171,420 

620,300 

% 

83-35 

1-89 

1-90 

2-76 

10-10 

( lermany 

% 

62-38 

17-65 

0-71 

10-39 

8-87  * 

From  the  time  when  the  Crimean  Mar  opened  a wide  road 
tor  the  ex{)ort  of  Rumanian  corn,  and  thereby  stimulated 
a change  from  a (juasi-pastoral  to  a cereal  phase,  wheat-growing 

M.  ^crban,  op.  cii.j  ]).  23. 
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spread  rapidly  and  somewhat  one-sidedly,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  figures  below : 


Year 


1840  about  . 

From  1862  to  1866 

„ 1867  1871 

„ 1872  1876 

1886  „ 18110 
„ 1891  1895 

1896  „ 1900 
„ 1909  „ 1913 

In  1914  . 


Yearly  average 
under  wheat 

Hectares 

360,000 

697,220 

877,200 

1,060,340 

1,509,700 

1,438,200 

1.590.000 

1.851.000 
2,11 1,730  ‘ 


There  were  farms  of  1,000,  2,000,  3,000  ha.  on  which  nothing  but 
wheat  was  sown ; and  frequently  the  large  cultivators  grew  wheat 
on  the  same  land  during  several  years  in  succession.  For  these 
reasons  most  Rumanian  agricultural  economists  consider  that 
wheat  has  reached  the  maximum  extension — about  one-third  of 
the  arable  area — compatible  with  a rational  exjiloitation  of  the 
soil;  and  that  henceforth  any  increase  in  the  total  crop  must 
come  not  from  a wider  acreage,  but  from  more  intensive  farming 
and  stronger  returns. 

Quite  apart  from  the  land  reform,  therefore,  the  scientific 
jiroblem  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the 
economic  requirements  of  the  home  market,  necessitated  a fresh 
transition  from  the  cereal  phase  to  a system  of  crop  rotation. 
Tlie  land  reform  has  merely  quickened  this  second  and  belated 
development  in  the  country’s  agricultural  organization.  Before 
noting  this  particular  aspect  of  its  effects,  one  must  take  into 
account  the  slight  rearrangement  in  the  disposition  of  the  land 
which  the  addition  of  new  provinces,  with  differing  geograjihical 
characteristics,  caused  to  the  Old  Kingdom.  An  indication  of 
that  change  can  be  seen  in  the  table  on  p.  290. 

It  will  be  seen  that  within  her  new  frontiers  Rumania  had  a 
lesser  percentage  of  cultivated  land  and  proportionately  more 
forest,  pastures,  &c. ; as  is  natural  because  of  the  more  moun- 
tainous character  of  Transylvania  and  Bucovina.  The  greater 
percentage  of  fallow  was  probably  a temporary  phenomenon 

* N.  Xenopol,  La  Richesse  de  la  Roumanie. 
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Area  occupied  by 

Old  Kingdom 
1915 

Greater  Rumania 
1922 

Area  in 
hectares 

% of 
total  area 

Area  in 
hectares 

% of 
total  area 

Crops  ..... 

5,549,280 

40-2 

10,338,289 

35- 1 

Fallow  ..... 

564,803 

41 

1,891,800 

6-8 

Vineyards  and  Plum  orchards 

161,410 

1-2 

290,022 

0-9 

Meadows  ..... 

391,704 

2-8 

1,408,057 

4-8 

Pastures  ..... 

1 ,075,643 

7-8 

2, 858, .500 

9-7 

Fore.sts  ..... 

2,497,632 

181 

7,308,600 

24-6 

Rivers  ..... 

854,990 

6-2  1 

Buildings,  roads,  and  other  barren 

r 

5,329,132 

181 

land  ..... 

2,694,838 

19-6  J 

13,790,300 

1000 

29,424,400 

100  01 

during  the  application  of  the  land  reform.  The  table  on  p.  291 
shows  in  detail  the  provincial  variations  in  the  use  of  the  land. 

A general  picture  of  the  two  periods  of  transition  in  Rumania’s 
agricultural  organization,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  presented 
in  the  following  table: 


Use  of  land 

1860 

1912 

1923 

Hectares 

/o 

Hectares 

/o 

Hectares 

% 

1.  Cultivated  area  ^ 

2,494,220 

19-91 

5,413,281 

41-68 

12,330,088 

41-8 

2.  Vineyards  and 

plum  orchards 
3.  Grazings 

105,130 

0-84 

161,557 

1-23 

313,000 

1-1 

1,046,610 

8-35 

552,289 

4-20 

1,597,300 

5-4 

4.  Permanent  graz- 

ings  ® 

3,043,130 

24-29 

1,871,763 

13-78 

2,858,485 

9-7 

5.  Forests 

6.  Waterways,  road- 

2,223,200 

17-82 

2,422,290 

18-44 

7,094,056 

24-1 

ways  and  build- 
ing land  . 

>3,607,310 

28-79 

r 1,365,949 
\ 1,348,615 

10-40 

10-27 

j>  5,303,794 

17-9 

7.  Surface  unutilized 

12,519,600 

13,135,744 

29,496,723^ 

Within  the  new  frontiers  arable  land  has  lost  some  of  its  impor- 
tance, at  the  expense  of  pastures  and  forests,  and  for  this  reason 
the  percentage  under  cereal  crops  remains  the  same  (the  1912 
figure  does  not  include  fallow,  while  that  for  1923  does).  But 
the  effect  of  the  peasants’  advent  is  clearly  discernible  in  the 

* G.  loncscu-Sisesti,  Structure  Agraire,  1922,  p.  7. 

^ 18()0  and  1912  without  fallow.  ® I860  and  1912  include  fallow. 

* Figures  for  1860  and  1912  after  M.  §erban,  p.  57.  Those  for  1923  from  Buletinul 
Statistic,  1924,  No.  2. 
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relatively  rapid  expansion  of  artificial  grazings,  notwithstanding 
a simultaneous  and  considerable  addition  to  natural  grazings 
and  pastures  (the  figure  for  1912,  it  should  be  noted,  including 
fallow).  Artificial  grazings  and  fodder  crops  are  steadily  increas- 
ing, as  shown  by  the  figures  below: 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Hectares 

469,211 

511,837 

571,461 

605,503 

656,.558 


In  1927  they  covered  5-27  per  cent,  of  all  the  arable  land. 

The  same  effect,  in  the  second  place,  is  visible  in  the  redistribu- 
tion of  croj)s.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reform  is  too  short  to  have  allowed  any  fundamental  change 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  the  crops ; the  peasants’  lack 
of  knowledge  and  training  forbade  any  sudden  transformation.  But 
its  beginnings  appear  sufficiently  defined  in  the  opposite  table.  ^ 

For  the  time  being,  cereal  crops  would  seem  to  retain  as  large 
a share  of  the  arable  land  as  they  occupied  before,  but  not 
without  a constant  proportional  diminution: 


Year 

Total  arable 
land 

Area  under 
cereal  crops 

Percentage  of 
arable  land 
under 

cereal  crops 

1906-10  (average)  . 

Hectares 

5,9.56,149 

Hectares 

5,075,544 

85-21 

1911-15 

5,!)83,537 

5,040,054 

84-20 

1921  .... 

10,042,898 

9,146„577 

91-07 

1922  .... 

10,338,289 

9,444,357 

91-36 

1923  .... 

11,062,073 

9,657, 1()8 

87-29 

1924  .... 

1 1,731,420 

10,210,561 

87-04 

1925  .... 

12,269,362 

10,471,6.30 

85-27 

1926  .... 

12,276,807 

10,405,047 

84-75 

1927  .... 

12,448,272 

10,540,356 

84-67 

1 From  the  Statistica  Agricold  a llorndniei  pe  Anii  1911-15,  1918,  and  the  Statislica 
Agricold  j)C  Anul  1920,  1927.  The  table  has  been  worked  out  as  an  illustration  of 
the  new  trend  in  the  utilization  of  the  soil,  but  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  complete 
accuracy.  Besides  the  deficiencies  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn,  Rumanian 
agricultural  statistics  sutler  from  a too  frequent  regrouping  of  the  various  items. 
Ileadings  adopted  for  one  period  no  longer  mean  quite  the  same  in  the  next,  and 
comparisons  are  thereby  rendered  difficult  and  tentative.  In  the  above  table  the 
liguro  which  refers  to  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1911-1915  includes  natural 
grazings,  on  arable  land,  whereas  the  corresponding  figure  for  1926  does  not  include 
natural  grazings  but  includes  412,632  ha.  fallow. 
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Tlie  decline  of  the  area  under  cereal  crops  is  too  regular  not  to 
suggest  a settled  tendency.  It  tells,  however,  only  part  of  the 
story,  and  a more  significant  change  is  revealed  by  the  displace- 
ment in  the  ranks  of  the  principal  crops,  as  shown  by  the  table 
below : 


Year 

Total  area 
under 

cereal  crops 

Wheat 

Maize 

Yearly  average 

Hectares 

5,040,054 

1,936„527 

2,072,653 

1910-4 

38-4% 

■^M% 

Yearly  average 

10,250,952 

3,118,394 

3,847,116 

1923-7 

30-4% 

37-5% 

1927 

10„540,350 

3,101,1.53 

4,219,423 

29-4% 

40-3% 

While  the  area  under  wheat  has  been  subject  to  marked  oscilla- 
tions, and  after  a temporary  recovery  is  again  in  decline,  the 
area  under  maize  has  expanded  steadily  from  year  to  year : 

Hectares 

1923  3,404,492 

1924  3,021,751 

1925  3,930,780 

1920  4,059,432 

1927  4,219,423 

One  can  discern  in  these  several  tables  unmistakable  signs 
of  that  incipient  reorganization  of  agriculture  which,  as  we  have 
suggested,  was  to  be  expected  from  an  increase  in  peasant 
farming.  Industrial  crops,  market  gardening,  &c.,  are  relatively 
gaining  ground ; the  progress  in  cattle-breeding  and  dairy- 
farming is  indicated  by  the  exjtansion  in  grazings  and  fodder 
crops,  and  not  less  by  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
])rinci})al  cereals.  Maize  has  been  for  a long  time  the  staple  food 
of  the  peasant  population,  but  only  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  and  its 
maintaining  now  its  importance  could  not  be  explained  on  that 
score  alone,  just  when  the  consumption  of  wheaten  bread  is 
rapidly  sja  eading  to  the  villages.  But  maize  is  equally  important 
as  a fodder  croj),  and  the  fact  that  its  cultivation  continues  so 
extensively  is  further  evidence  for  the  likely  development  of 
(uittle-breeding.  The  argument  is  justified  by  the  serious  fall  in 
wheat-growing ; so  that  the  relative  constancy  in  the  position  of 
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maize,  in  comparison  with  the  dechne  of  wheat,  must  in  a certain 
measure  be  counted  as  another  step  away  from  the  cereal  phase 
in  which  Rumania’s  agricidture  has  lingered  hitherto. 

In  the  light  of  this  incipient  transformation,  one  is  tempted 
to  reflect  on  the  claims  M,  Garoflid  put  forward  on  behalf  of 
the  large  farmers,  that  at  least  they  deserve  credit  for  having 
forced  the  peasants  to  cease  being  shepherds  and  become 
cultivators.  That  perhaps  they  did,  yet  in  a period  when 
European  corn-growing  was  already  losing  to  overseas  com- 
petition— a competition  which  in  the  end  is  forcing  the 
Euro])ean  farmers  to  become  shepherds  again.  In  Rumania  that 
intermediate  stage  extolled  by  M.  Garoflid  ruined  a whole  class, 
exhausted  the  soil,  and  destroyed  a flourishing  branch  of  farming, 
which  under  the  wing  of  the  new  reform  the  ])easants  are  now 
struggling  to  revive.  Wheat-growing  is  not  likely  to  prove  more 
popular  with  them  than  with  the  peasants  of  western  Europe. 

Section  2 

The  Present  Position  and  the  Future  of  Wheat  and  Maize 

(fl)  Wheat.  From  the  general  problem  of  Rumanian  agricul- 
tural production  the  decline  of  wheat-growing  has  been  singled 
out  for  special  attention,  no  doubt  because  wheat  formed  the 
backbone  of  Rumania’s  export  and  was  therefore  the  element 
by  which  Rumania’s  agricultural  prosperity  was  commonly 
measured  abroad.  Hence  the  disappearance  of  Rumanian  wheat 
from  the  western  markets  has  caused  much  apprehension  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  the  reform  on  Rumanian  agriculture  as 
a whole.  Wheat-growing  and  the  export  of  wheat  will  probably 
not  play  the  same  predominant  role  in  Rumanian  economic  life 
again,  and  it  is  therefore  of  general  interest  briefly  to  survey  the 
circumstances  on  which  that  assumption  is  based. 

Wheat  has  been  subject  to  all  the  conditions  which  have 
caused  an  all-round  decline  in  Rumania’s  harvests.  In  addition, 
however,  wheat-growing  has  been  affected  by  a number  of 
specific  circumstances,  first  of  all  by  a considerable  reduction  in 
the  area  under  this  croji.  In  the  Old  Kingdom,  before  the  War, 
wheat  had  spread  itself  out  over  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  culti- 
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vated  area,  but  in  Greater  Rumania,  at  present,  its  cultivation 
covers  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  area  brought  yearly  under  the 
plough.  We  have  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  pages  that  in 
general  the  peasants  give  preference  to  crops  which  demand 
greater  labour  on  a lesser  area;  maize,  &c.,  is  relatively  gaining 
ground  at  the  expense  of  wheat.  Wheat,  moreover,  is  difficult  to 
grow  on  the  exiguous  strips  which  compose  most  of  the  peasant 
holdings.  To  the  decline  both  in  wheat-sowings  and  harvests  the 
exhaustion  of  the  wheat-lands  by  the  wanton  exploitation  of  the 
former  large  cultivators  has  further  contributed.  Certain 
regional  variations  in  wheat-growing  are  explained  by  local 
circumstances.  In  Moldavia,  where  the  winter  lasts  longer, 
spring  wheat  must  be  sown  during  a short  period  towards  the 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  which  involves  greater 
risks  than  in  other  regions  and  with  other  crops.  Wheat  used  to 
be  grown  there  mainly  by  large  farmers,  on  their  own  account, 
and  the  fall  in  its  cultivation  is  considerable.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Muntenia  and  Oltenia,  wheat  can  be  sown  toAvards  the  end  of 
February:  in  these  regions  wheat  was  cultivated  largely  in 
metayage,  and,  figures  calculated  and  privately  communicated 
by  i\I.  Emil  Marian  show  that  the  area  under  wheat  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  in  the  various  counties  since  1876.  There 
have  been  variations  from  year  to  year,  but  not  over  longer 
periods. 

An  additional  set  of  facts  which  affected  the  growing  of 
wheat  sprang  from  the  peasants’  strained  circumstances  after 
I he  AVar.  Out  of  their  poverty  they  had  then  to  rebuild  their 
economy,  and  also  to  pay  for  the  land  they  had  received  at  the 
resettlement.  Now  seed  for  a hectare  of  wheat  costs  about 
1,600  lei,  which  mounts  up  with  cleaning  to  2,000  lei,  and  with 
interests  of  30-40  per  cent,  on  this  money  to  2,600-2,800  lei  per 
ha. ; a sum  which  is  frequently  beyond  the  means  of  the  peasants 
or  in  any  case  a sum  which  they  are  disinclined  to  lay  out.  They 
j)refer  to  sow  maize,  which  gives  them  food  for  themselves  and 
for  their  animals,  and  the  seed  for  which  only  costs  about  150- 
1 60  lei  per  ha.  At  the  same  time  the  peasants  have  been  tempted 
by  the  disorganization  of  railway  transjjort  to  employ  their 
teams  for  carting  the  harvest,  &c.,  instead  of  sowing  autumn- 
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wheat,  which  forms  the  main  w'heat-crop — 2,839,696  ha.  autumn- 
wheat  as  against  261,517  spring- wlieat  in  1927,  the  latter  mainly 
in  Bessarabia;  they  could  obtain  from  carting  high  profits  and 
ready  cash  enabling  them  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  keeping 
animals.  The  Rumanian  railway  system  was  designed  to  link 
up  the  towns  and  not,  in  the  first  place,  to  tap  the  richest 
agricultural  regions,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  tempt  the  peasants 
in  emergencies  with  opportunities  for  safe  and  easy  gain,  which 
disturbs  their  farming,  and  in  the  same  measure  the  temper  of 
the  economists  concerned  with  the  furtherance  of  agriculture. 

These  conditions  are  probably  of  a lasting  nature.  They  make 
it  unlikely  that  the  area  under  wheat  will  ever  reach  its  former 
proportion,  quite  apart  from  the  influence  of  more  transient 
factors,  to  wliich  we  shall  presently  refer,  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  market  and  with  official  policy.  Of  the  twelve  and 
a half  million  ha.  arable  land  the  peasants  now  hold  some  eleven 
million  ha.  But  among  the  peasants  only  those  can  grow  wheat 
who  own  more  than  3-5  ha.  In  the  present  organization  of  their 
household  and  farming  the  peasants  require  18  hectolitres  maize 
for  their  own  food,  8-10  hectolitres  for  birds  and  farm-yard 
animals,  and  700  chile  for  2 oxen — a total  quantity  for  which 
the  3-5  ha.  just  suffice.  If  one  divides  the  expropriated  area  by 
the  number  of  peasants  who  have  received  land,  the  average 
holding  distributed  works  out  at  about  3-5  ha.  each,  and  if  to 
that  area  one  adds  the  land  distributed  in  former  re-settlements, 
the  conclusion  is  that  an  area  of  roughly  9,500,000  ha.  is  divided 
into  very  small  holdings  on  which  it  is  not  })racticable  to  grow 
wheat.  The  remaining  3,000,000  ha.  arable  land  about  equal  the 
area  which  has  in  fact  been  put  under  wheat. 

Hence  the  area  which  can  be  devoted  to  wheat-growing  is 
likely  to  remain  stationary,  while  internal  requirements  are 
greatly  increased.  In  some  of  the  new  provinces,  especially  in 
Transylvania  and  Bucovina,  the  population  eat  bread  and 
potatoes,  but  maize  not  at  all.  Together  with  the  growth  of 
urban  centres,  that  circumstance  demands  a higher  contribution 
in  wheat  from  the  Old  Kingdom,  as  Transylvania  and  Bucovina 
could  not  satisfy  their  own  needs  even  before  the  War  and  had 
to  draw  supplies  from  other  parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
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monarchy.  More  important  still  is  the  effect  of  changes  which 
are  taking  place  in  the  habits  of  peasants  in  the  Old  Kingdom. 
The  long  period  spent  in  the  army  has  accustomed  many  of  them 
to  eat  bread,  and  being  on  the  whole  better  off  after  the  reform, 
their  improved  standard  of  living  finds  expression  in  a change 
from  a maize  to  a wheat  diet.  The  figures  below  purport  to 
indicate  the  internal  consumption  of  the  principal  cereals,  but 
they  are  approximate  to  a degree,  being  obtained  simply  by  the 
deductionof  exports  from  the  total  production  (inclusive  imports): 


1910-15 

1920-4 

1925 

1920 

I'otal  in 

Per 

Total  in 

Per 

Total  in  Per 

Total  in 

Per 

('ereals 

({tiintals 

head 

quintals 

head 

quintals  head 

quintals 

head 

Wheat, 

12,098,897 

103 

21,151,0.50 

1-27 

28,077,013  T71 

27,459,903 

103 

Rye  . 

324,103 

005 

1,902,834 

0-11 

2,027,811  0-12 

2,588,422 

010 

Maize 

18,104,942 

2-40 

30,578,440 

1-82 

35,801, .540  , 2 14 

53,930,484 

3-23 

Barley 

2,075,057 

0-30 

8,003,050 

0-48 

8,300,492  ; 0-50 

11,039,439 

0-05 

Oats  . 

2,975,084 

0-41 

8,242,181 

0-49 

7,195,035  , 0-43 

10,979,017 

0-05 

30,239,283 

4-91 

09,878,107 

417 

82,008,497  4-90 

100,003,805 

0-32 

In  the  following  table  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  out 
more  accurately  the  figures  for  wheat,  by  deducting  from  the 
total  internal  consumption  the  quantity  estimated  to  have  been 
used  as  seed  (at  180  kilogram  per  ha.),  in  quintals: 


Internal 

Used 

Used 

Per 

Year 

consinnption 

for  seed 

for  food 

head 

1910-15  . 

12,098,897 

3,470,004 

8,022,833 

MO 

1920-4  . 

21,151,050 

4,088,325 

10,403,331 

0-98 

1925 

28,077,013 

5,941, .590 

22.730,017 

1-35 

1920 

27,459,9(»3 

5,989,470 

21,470,427 

1-28 

The  figures  have  only  relative  value,  for  in  years  of  rich  harvests 
fhe  unexported  surjdus  appears  fictitiously  as  part  of  the  figure 
representing  the  internal  consumption.  This  explains  the  high 
figures  for  1926.  On  the  other  hand,  1924  gave  a very  poor  wheat 
cro]i ; wheat  had  to  be  im])orted  ])robably  in  the  following  spring, 
and  that  import  went  to  swell  the  already  large  total  for  1925. 
Wheat  imports  were  as  follows: 

Quintals 

1920  4 4,383 

1925  . . . ■ ■ 482,438 

1920  0 
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The  consumption  of  wheat  is  small  in  comparison  with  that 
of  other  countries,  as  the  peasants  in  the  Old  Kingdom  mainly 
eat  maize.  In  the  case  of  maize  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
quantity  used  as  food  from  that  used  as  fodder.  The  general 
consumption  of  cereals  is  considerable,  being  paralleled  only  by 
that  of  Hungary;  therefore  the  new  habit  of  eating  bread  is 
likely  to  absorb  any  future  increase  in  the  wheat-harvests.^ 

That  phenomenon  is  being  experienced  in  other  countries  as 
well,  even  in  the  Far  East,  in  China  and  especially  in  Japan. 
Wheat  exports  to  the  Far  East  have  increased  on  an  average 
tenfold  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  During  the  eleven 
years  before  the  War  India  exported  an  average  of  45  million 
bushels  yearly,  but  after  the  War  it  fell  to  13  millions,  as  a result 
of  greater  home  demands ; and  consumption,  it  is  considered,  is 
likely  to  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  production.- 

The  change  in  Rumania  is  illustrated  more  tellingly  even  than 
in  figures  by  the  appearance  in  almost  every  village  of  at  least 
one  baker,  whereas  formerly  bread  could  only  be  got  from  town. 
‘A  loaf  of  bread’  was  generally  the  treat  which  the  peasant 
brought  his  family  when  he  went  to  market.  The  population  of 
the  new  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  take  to  maize. 


^ Average  consumption  per  head  of  cereals,  including  quantities  used  for  seed  and 
as  fodder,  l‘)20-9,  in  quintals. 


Hungary 

Yugo- 

slavia 

Bulgaria 

Poland 

Czecho- 
slovakia Rumania 

Wheat 

1-54 

103 

1(31 

0-35 

0-65  1-27 

Rve  . 

0-68 

Oil 

0-30 

1-43 

0-87  Oil 

Maize 

1-5.5 

1-90 

0-8(i 

002 

019  1-82 

Barley 

0-58 

0-22 

0-39 

0-42 

0-(38  0-48 

Oats  . 

0-3b 

0-22 

0-22 

0-8(3 

0-8(3  0-49 

4-71 

3-48 

3-38 

308 

3-25  4-17 

(After  lonescu-Sisesti ; from  data  in  the  Year-book  of  the  International  Institute  of 

Agriculture.) 

The  table  discloses  certain  national  jjreferences : Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  con- 
sume a good  deal  of  wheat  and  maize ; Bulgaria  less  maize  and  more  wheat ; in  Poland 
maize  is  of  no  importance,  rye  coming  first  and  after  it  w’heat ; in  Czechoslovakia  wheat 
and  rye  are  consumed  about  equally.  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  are  great  consumers 
of  potatoes,  as  food  and  as  fodder,  hence  they  consume  less  cereals. 

^ India  as  a Producer  and  Exporter  of  Wheat,  Wheat  Studies  of  the  Food  Research 
Institute,  Stamford  University  (California),  July  1927. 
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even  in  times  of  stress.  After  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  1928 
liarvest  in  many  parts  of  Bessarabia,  the  Rumanian  Red  Cross 
set  up  canteens  in  the  distressed  area  and  distributed  to  the 
villagers  free  of  charge  the  traditional  mmndligd  {'polenta),  but 
later  bread  had  to  be  substituted,  although  the  cost  was  twice 
as  high,  because  the  population,  though  famished,  could  not  be 
induced  to  eat  maize.  In  general,  the  internal  consumption  of 
wheat  before  the  War  was  estimated  at  50,000  to  60,000  wagons, 
80  per  cent,  of  which  were  consumed  in  the  towns.  Now,  the 
internal  requirements  have  been  estimated  in  a Memorandum  of 
the  Cercul  de  Studii  Economice  at  150,000  wagons,  i.  e.  a pro- 
jiortion  of  1 : 3,  whereas  the  population  has  increased  merely  as 
1:2.  If  the  population  of  the  Old  Kingdom  should  come  to  con- 
sume wheat  at  the  same  rate  as  the  inliabitants  of  the  new 
provinces,  internal  requirements  would  rise  to  200,000  wagons 
yearly,  plus  50,000-60,000  wagons  for  seed ; which  means  that 
the  pre-war  export  could  not  be  equalled  until  the  harvest 
reached  400,000  wagons  yearly.  The  problem  of  internal 
supplies  is  aggravated  by  the  fastidiousness  of  the  townspeople 
who  insist  on  the  whitest  of  wheaten  bread.  Even  immediately 
after  the  War,  when  wheat  and  flour  had  to  be  imported  on 
credit,  and  when  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  restricted 
the  consumption  of  white  flour,  restrictions  were  imposed  in 
Rumania  only  upon  the  producers,  but  not  at  all  upon  the 
consumers. 

To  meet  the  growing  internal  demand  in  the  face  of  a tendency 
to  diminish  supplies,  the  Government  resorted  from  the  begin- 
ning to  measures  calculated  to  bring  them  popularity  by  keeping 
the  ])rice  of  wheat  low.  Just  when  Rumania  needed  to  increase 
her  exj)orts  for  purposes  of  reconstruction,  and  when  Rumanian 
wheat  could  have  found  a ready  outlet  in  the  depleted  markets  of 
Central  Europe,  the  Rumanian  Governments  prohibited  the 
export  of  wheat  and  of  wheat-flour.  The  neighbouring  countries 
— Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria — had  a lesser  production,  yet 
none  of  them  resorted  to  similar  prohibitions.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Governments  fixed  maximum  prices  for  wheat,  and 
as  this  had  the  effect  of  deterring  the  farmers  from  sowing  wheat, 
the  authorities  finally  resorted  to  a system  of  requisitions.  Any 
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article  liable  to  be  requisitioned  tends  to  disappear  from  the 
market,  and  as  all  these  restrictive  measures  were  apjilied  to 
wheat  alone,  they  created  a psychological  preference  for  other 
crops  which  did  not  expose  the  farmers  to  the  constant  interfer- 
ence of  the  authorities.  Afterwards,  when  the  export  of  wheat 
was  left  free,  the  Government  endeavoured  to  ensure  a j)lentiful 
internal  suj)ply  by  im})osing  high  export  taxes.  This  effectively 
ruined  all  the  chances  of  the  wheat  export,  the  more  so  as  prices 
were  falling  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  and  Rumania’s  restrictive 
measures  coincided  with  the  special  efforts  made  by  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  other  countries  towards  the  raising  of  their 
own  wheat  production.  Nor  had  the  Rumanian  measures  any 
other  effect  beyond  diminishing  the  supplies  which  reached  the 
market.  As  a consequence,  internal  wheat  j)rices  rose  ever  higher, 
even  if  the  rise  was  usually  one  year  late,  keeping  step  in  each 
case  with  the  change  in  official  restrictions.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  restrictions  on  wdieat  caused  its  price  to  remain 
absolutely  or  relatively  below  that  of  other  cereals ; in  1916  wheat 
prices  were  33-35  per  cent,  higher  than  maize,  but  in  1924  only 
17-35  per  cent.  Oats  and  barley  fetched  during  the  first  five 
years  after  the  War  higher  prices  than  wheat.  This  led  to  a con- 
siderable wastage  of  the  more  valuable  corn;  large  and  small 
cultivators  preferred  to  use  wheat  on  their  own  farms  for  the 
feeding  of  animals.  In  the  towns,  too,  bread  being  cheaper  than 
maize  or  other  foodstuffs,  chickens,  and  even  pigs  and  horses, 
were  fed  on  bread.  During  the  past  few  years,  on  account  of  low 
prices  and  indifferent  quality,  whole  cargoes  of  wheat  have  gone 
to  Denmark  as  fodder. 

These  disturbing  circumstances  were  aggravated  by  the 
severe  money  crisis  and  the  consequent  high  rates  of  interest. 
Wheat-growers  were  unable  to  obtain  from  the  official  prices  even 
the  equivalent  of  the  money  invested  in  seed  and  labour.  In  an 
interview  published  in  the  Bucarest  Plutus,  on  November  11, 
1923,  the  director  of  a big  Transylvanian  flour  mill  admitted  that 
things  had  come  to  such  a pass  that  they  were  able  to  buy  wheat 
at  almost  any  price,  if  they  paid  ready  cash.  Small  traders  and 
speculators  used  to  assemble  at  country  stations  and  buy  wheat 
from  the  peasants  by  the  sack,  at  prices  which  gave  them  no 
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more  than  50,000-60,000  lei  per  wagon.  When  its  restrictive 
measures  liad  completely  unbalanced  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
the  Government  tried  to  counteract  them  by  other  official 
decrees.  In  1921,  it  was  decided  that  wheat  with  a weight  of 
more  than  76  kilograms  ]>er  hectolitre  and  only  1 per  cent, 
impurities  should  be  exempted  from  requisition  and  from  export 
restrictions.  But  such  a quality  was  extremely  rare  and  above 
the  limit  fixed  before  the  War  as  entitling  to  exemption  from 
requisition.  Some  of  the  large  cultivators  may  possibly  have 
reached  it,  but  it  was  most  improbable  that  the  peasants,  who 
could  not  afford  selected  seed,  would  come  anywhere  near  it. 
The  decree  was  in  danger  of  being  interpreted  by  them  as  one 
more  favour  for  the  ‘boiars’,  and  of  making  them  still  more 
reluctant  to  grow  wheat. ^ 

Later  on  the  Government  offered  a premium  of  200  lei  for 
each  hectare  sown  with  wheat,  but  that  re])resented  merely 
a small  part  of  the  loss  which  wheat-growers  were  suffering 
through  price  restrictions  and  export  taxes,  and  the  measure  was 
therefore  fated  to  remain  ineffective.  The  Argus  calculated  that, 
with  a normal  harvest,  wheat  in  1924  gave  a return  of  about 
2,000  lei  per  ha.,  which  was  the  same  as  other  crops ; whereas  in 
the  absence  of  restrictions  wheat  could  give  a return  of  4,000  lei 
to  the  3,000  lei  of  other  cereals. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  decline  in  wheat-growing  cannot  be 
altogether  attributed  to  the  transfer  of  land  from  large  to  small 
cultivators ; a fact  which  a later  chapter,  dealing  with  the 
agrarian  policy  of  the  State,  will  bring  out  more  clearly.  There 
is  much  justification  for  the  point  of  view  of  the  Rumanian 
writer  who  accused  the  State  of  having  treated  wheat  ‘as 
a philanthropic  crop’.  The  U])shot  of  all  these  circumstances  is 
that  an  indifferent  harvest  can  hardly  satisfy  the  country’s  own 
needs.  This  was  the  case  in  1928,  when,  immediately  after  the 
harvest,  the  flour-mills  of  Transylvania  bought  2,000  wagons  of 
wheat  from  Hungary. 

The  obstacles  the  State  j)laced  in  the  way  of  wheat-growing 


* According  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  for  May  9,  1925,  the  average  weight  per 
hectolitre  of  wheat  was  74  fi  kg.  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  73-7  in  Bessarabia,  76-2  in 
Transylvania  and  75-2  in  Bucovina,  giving  an  average  of  74-9  for  the  whole  country. 
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were  the  more  unfortunate  as  wheat  could  maintain  itself  in 
Rumania  only  by  means  of  more  intensive  methods  and  returns. 
M.  Harold  Wright  mentioned  in  his  book  on  Population  that 
during  the  first  year  of  the  War  the  area  under  wheat  increased 
by  about  19,000,000  acres.  Wheat-growing  has  made  such  rapid 
strides  in  America  and  Canada  that  some  of  the  inferior  qualities 
are  now  used  by  the  Canadian  farmers  for  the  fattening  of  cattle, 
in  preference  to  the  more  exportable  cereals  like  oats  and  barley. 
M.  lonescu-Sisesti  has  calculated  that  with  the  present  cost  of 
production  and  average  returns,  the  Rumanian  farmers  suffer 
a loss  whenever  the  production  remains  below  1,200  kg. 
per  ha.  That,  however,  means  a continuous  loss,  the  average 
normal  production  being  at  present  below  1,000  kg.  per  ha., 
and  about  900  kg.  per  ha.  in  the  case  of  peasant  cultiva- 
tors. The  remedy,  in  his  view,  was  to  turn  from  wheat- 
growing to  the  production  of  high  quality  animal,  dairy,  and 
garden  produce.  M.  Garoflid,  too,  warned  the  country  some  years 
ago  that  they  must  familiarize  themselves  with  the  idea  that  soon 
Rumania  may  no  longer  count  among  wheat- exporting  countries. 
And  if  American  wheat  supplies  continued  to  increase,  the 
replacement  of  wheat  by  maize  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  necessarily 
a great  loss.  The  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  excess  of  fodder 
produced  by  the  peasant  holdings  was  to  devote  it  to  the  breeding 
and  fattening  of  cattle.  Though  representing  the  large  farmers, 
M.  Garoflid  admitted  that  perhaps  the  only  means  of  raising 
Rumanian  agriculture  might  be  ‘ to  replace  the  export  of  wheat 
and  oats  and  barley  by  the  export  of  meat  and  fats’.^ 

(b)  Maize.  Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  extension  and  of 
production,  maize-growing  remains  the  chief  crop  of  Rumanian 
agriculture.  Its  prominent  position  is  not  merely  accidental,  but 
the  result  of  a soil  and  climate  favourable  to  its  growth.  Maize 
requires  a rich  soil,  and  a warm  climate  from  sowing  to  harvest- 
ing, with  rain  during  the  period  of  vegetation  and  a dry  autumn 
to  facilitate  ripening  and  harvesting.  Such  conditions  are 
seldom  encountered  elsewhere  in  central  and  western  Europe, 
and  maize  is  hardly  to  be  found  except  in  the  Neckar  valley, 
among  vines.  Maize  for  fodder,  which  is  harvested  green,  is 

* Argus,  October  12,  1923. 
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extensively  grown  in  Germany,  of  course,  much  of  the  seed  for 
it  being  imported  from  the  Banat. 

Maize  was  introduced  in  Rumania  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
tlirougli  Italian  and  Turkish  traders.  It  soon  became  a favourite 
with  the  peasants,  displacing  almost  completely,  within  a short 
s]iace  of  time,  the  growing  of  millet,  which  had  from  olden  days 
been  the  main  ingredient  in  the  peasants’  nourishment.  Since  its 
introduction,  maize  flour  has  foi’med  the  bulk  of  the  peasants’ 
food. 

The  advantages  which  the  peasants  find  in  maize  are  many 
and  varied.  It  is  well  adapted  to  Rumania’s  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  In  normal  years,  and  when  carefully  grown,  maize 
gives  a richer  harvest  than  any  other  cereal.  It  is  a much  safer 
crop  than  wheat  as  it  requires  only  about  half  the  quantity  of 
water  needed  by  wheat,  so  that  it  resists  drought  better  and 
longer  than  other  cereals ; only  once  during  the  past  fifty  years 
did  the  maize  crop  fail  altogether  and  maize  have  to  be  imported 
from  America.  The  labour  it  requires,  especially  sowing,  does  not 
interfere  as  regards  time  with  other  agricultural  labours.  iMaize 
needs  only  a small  quantity  of  seed  in  proportion  to  the  acreage, 
the  cost  being  about  150-160  lei  per  ha. ; and  there  is  a further 
saving  in  that  it  is  sown  six  months  after  wheat. 

No  other  plant  produces  within  such  a short  period  of 
vegetation  so  much  carbohydrates,  sugar  and  fats,  in  as  readily 
digestible  a form.  The  maize-porridge  and  the  maize-cake  supply 
the  peasant  with  a complete  food,  comprising  starch,  sugar, 
albuminoids,  and  fats.  Its  composition  in  this  respect  is  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  wheat,  which  contains  only  1-9  per  cent, 
fats  while  maize  contains  4-4  per  cent.  The  preparation  of  the 
inmmUigd  is  a trifling  labour  compared  with  the  baking  of 
bread ; it  can  be  cooked  easily  and  freshly  over  any  kind  of  fire, 
which  is  of  great  ini{)ortance  to  the  peasants,  who  often  have  to 
work  far  from  home,  living  with  wives  and  children  for  days  and 
sometimes  weeks  in  and  about  their  carts. 

Maize  stalks  and  leaves  su])])ly  a much  better  fodder  than 
straw;  it  serves  to  feed  all  the  animals,  from  oxen  to  chickens; 
it  fattens  ]flgs  better  than  anything  else.  And  what  remains 
over  after  foddering  the  animals  with  the  stalks  makes  a fuel 
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which  is  especially  valuable  in  the  timberless  Rumanian 
plain. 

Finally,  maize-growing  has  a useful  place  in  crop-rotation. 
Though  a cereal,  it  is  treated  like  a root,  and  the  hoeing  it 
requires  prepares  the  ground  for  wheat  and  other  cereal  crops. 
The  rotation  maize-wheat  w-as  the  first  ste})  in  the  improvement 
of  Rumanian  agriculture. 

The  main  disadvantage  of  maize-growing  is  that  it  demands 
a great  deal  of  labour  in  hoeing  and  ridging.  That  is  why  the 
large  farmers  seldom  grew  it,  except  in  metayage;  and  in  eastern 
Galicia,  e.g.,  before  the  War,  maize  was  the  only  crop  cultivated 
in  metayage  {naspiiken).  This  drawback  does  not,  however, 
deter  the  peasants,  as  so  far  they  do  not  count  their  own  labour 
among  the  factois  which  determine  how  far  a croj)  is  j^rofitable 
or  not.  Another  disadvantage,  of  a social  nature,  has  been  the 
endemic  j)revalence  of  })ellagra  among  the  Rumanian  peasantry, 
attributed  to  the  consumption  of  maize.  In  so  far  as  that  was 
true  it  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  maize 
had  been  allowed  to  degenerate.  Besides  this  the  peasants  sold 
the  best  and  consumed  the  worst  of  what  they  reaped.  As  long 
as  mamdliga,  often  of  j)oor  quality,  was  almost  the  only  food 
of  a population  on  a low  level  of  physical  fitness,  it  was  likely 
enough  to  jiroduce  bad  consequences.  To-day  the  peasants  still 
live  mainly  on  7ndmdligd,  but  from  all  accounts  jjellagra  has 
practically  disappeared,  owing  to  a general  improvement  in  their 
standard  of  living. 

Because  maize  plays  only  a negligible  part  in  the  food  of  the 
urban  population,  the  Governments  did  not  inconvenience  its 
cultivation  and  export  with  all  the  heavy  restrictions  which  they 
imposed  upon  wheat.  This  helped  to  maintam  the  {)opularity 
of  maize  with  the  peasants,  as  proved  by  the  figures  for  the  first 
few  years  after  the  War: 


Area  in 

hectares 

1020 

3.295,418 

1921 

3,443,990 

1922 

3.403,854 

1923 

3,398,059 

During  the  worst  period  of  reconstruction,  therefore,  the  area 

1569.69 
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under  maize  remained  almost  stable,  whereas  the  area  under 
other  cereals  was  first  restricted  and  then  gradually  extended 
from  year  to  year.  The  ])easants,  that  is,  first  directed  their 
efforts  to  the  revival  of  maize-growing,  and  only  afterwards 
took  steps  to  increase  the  other  crops.  From  the  figures  given 
in  the  preceding  section  one  may  safely  deduce  the  fact  that 
maize  is,  if  anything,  gaining  ground,  and  that  it  is  likely  to 
remain  by  far  the  most  important  crop  in  Rumanian  agriculture. 
As  a food  it  may  gradually  be  replaced  by  wheat,  in  some 
measure,  but  that  will  probably  be  more  than  compensated  by 
a growing  demand  for  it  as  fodder,  through  the  development  of 
cattle-breeding. 


Section  3 

The  Effect  of  the  Reform  on  Production 

Rumania’s  agricultural  production  registered  a serious  decline 
after  the  War,  from  every  jioint  of  view.  The  cultivated  area 
diminished;  total  production,  as  well  as  the  yield  per  ha.,  fell; 
and  the  quality  of  the  produce  was  also  worse.  As  that 
decline  occurred  during  the  jieriod  which  saw  the  application  of 
the  land  reform,  it  was  simjile  enough  to  assume  that  the  first 
was  the  result  of  the  second ; especially  as  most  critics  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  change  had  meant  a transfer  of  land  from  well- 
equi])ped  large  farmers  to  a mass  of  unprepared  peasant  cultiva- 
tors. How  little  foundation  there  was  for  such  an  assumption 
has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  was  seen  that  the 
large  farmers  had  depended  almost  completely  on  the  teams  and 
inqilements  and  labour  of  the  peasants;  and  that  was  bound  to 
be  still  more  so  at  the  end  of  the  War. 

Certain  Avriters,  therefore,  hold  that  far  from  dejiressing  pro- 
duction, the  reform  has  actually  saved  it.  ‘ The  agrarian  reform 
has  saved  our  agricultural  production’,  says  M.  lonescu-Sisesti, 
‘and  has  protected  us  against  the  irremediable  collapse  of  our 
national  economy.  . . . ( )nly  by  offering  the  peasant  the  land  for 
which  he  was  cravinjj  has  he  been  induced  to  make  an  effort 
beyond  man’s  normal  powers.  ’ The  writer  finds  support  for  his 
view  in  the  significant  fact  that  ‘the  area  which  has  remained 
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untilled  from  expropriated  land  is  much  smaller  than  that  from 
land  not  liable  to  expropriation’ d Taking  all  the  arable  land, 
the  part  uncultivated  amounted  to  24-21  per  cent.,  whereas  from 
the  expropriated  land  16-93  per  cent,  remained  untilled  in  1919 
and  12-86  jier  cent,  in  1920.  The  writer  appears  to  overlook  the 
obvious  retort  that  it  was  just  the  expropriation  which  made  it 
difficult  for  the  large  cultivators  to  secure  the  necessary  labour 
for  their  farms,  but  this  merely  qualifies  without  invalidating 
the  truth  of  the  observation.  It  was  not  an  isolated  experience. 
‘The  Polish  landowners,  ruined  by  the  devastation  of  the  Wai', 
are  most  of  them  unable  to  farm  their  estates.  Apart  from 
measures  of  land  reform,  therefore,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pass  special  legislation  for  placing  that  surplus  area  in  the  form 
of  com])ulsory  leases  at  the  disposal  of  the  peasants.’  - 

When  trying  to  discover  the  real  reasons  for  the  fall  in 
production,  one  is  first  of  all  faced,  as  was  j)ointed  out  before, 
with  the  insoluble  difficulty  of  how  to  disentangle  the  effects  of 
the  reform  from  the  effects  of  the  War.  The  latter  made  them- 
selves felt  in  most  of  the  civilized  countries,  says  the  report  of  an 
inquiry  made  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
‘Essentially  the  present  crisis  is  a marketing  crisis.  In  many 
countries  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  do  not  cover  the  cost 
of  production,  nor  compensate  for  the  considerable  increase  in 
the  prices  of  manufactured  goods.’  Certain  general  proposi- 
tions may  safely  be  laid  down,  however.  Seeing  that  the  agricul- 
tural deficiency  became  mitigated  as  the  War  years  receded,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  to  some  degree,  it  represented 
a consequence  of  the  War.  And  as  that  improvement  became 
accentuated  as  the  application  of  the  reform  advanced,  it  is 
evident  that  not  all  the  trouble  could  have  been  caused  by  the 
reform  itself.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the 
first  years  production  was  disturbed  by  the  application  of 
the  reform.  But  here,  again,  we  are  faced  with  a complicat- 
ing circumstance  which  makes  it  impossible  to  reach  any  nice 
conclusion.  During  the  period  of  transition  agriculture  was 
abnormally  harrassed  by  the  economic  policy  of  the  Govern- 


^ Reformu  Agrard  si  Productiunea,  1925,  p.  23. 

^ G.  Daszinska-Golinska,  La  Re'forme  Agraire  en  Pologne,  Warsaw,  1921,  p.  87. 
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ments  wlio  ruled  Rumania  during  the  ten  years  after  the  War. 
That  policy,  to  be  detailed  later,  must  for  ever  leave  open  the 
(juestion  as  to  whether  that  agricultural  decline  would  have  come 
to  pass  at  all,  or  with  such  virulence,  had  the  State  not  shown 
itself  conspicuously  indifferent  to  the  recovery  of  the  country’s 
paramount  industry. 

Some  of  the  most  severe  effects  of  the  War  have  been  men- 
tioned in  discussing  the  change  in  the  technical  means  of  produc- 
tion. Two-thirds  of  the  more  fertile  land  of  Old  Rumania 
remained  for  two  years  under  the  occuj)ation  of  an  enemy 
desperately  in  need  of  food-stuffs.  From  December  1,  1916,  till 
April  4,  1918,  the  Central  Powers  took  away  1,840,352  tons  of 
cereals,  fodder,  and  oil-bearing  seeds;  including  in  that  total 
1,223,340  tons  of  wheat  and  227,522  tons  of  maize.  They  were 
also  able  to  carry  away  almost  the  whole  of  the  1918  harvest. 
Muntenia  was  completely  denuded  of  supplies  at  the  end  of  the 
War;  oats  and  barley  had  to  be  brought  in  fi-om  Moldavia,  and 
wheat,  for  consumption  and  seed,  from  abroad.^  The  loss  in  men 
and  animals,  in  machines  and  implements  would  have  been 
sufficient  severely  to  disturb  agricultural  production,  especially 
as  economic  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  War  made  the  replace- 
ment of  the  destroyed  materials  difficult  and  often  impossible. 
Everywhere  one  can  still  see  old  agricultural  implements,  which 
had  been  long  discarded,  summarily  mended  and  brought  into 
use  again.  Haphazard  cultivation  during  the  War,  even  more 
careless  than  before  it,  has  left  behind  rich  crojis  of  weeds.  At  the 
end  of  the  War,  moreover,  there  was  a serious  shortage  of  seed, 
as  the  needs  of  the  country  and  the  enemy  requisitions  had  used 
up  all  the  supjdies  of  corn ; wheat  and  flour  had  to  be  imported 
in  1919  even  for  internal  consumption.  To  all  these  circum- 
stances one  must  add  the  collapse  of  the  transjmrt  system ; roads 
and  railways  ai  e not  even  yet  in  a fit  state  to  cope  with  a normal 
harvest. 

(a)  The  Cultivated  Area.  The  manner  in  which  the  reform  was 
applied  made  the  agricultural  confusion  still  worse.  The  Govern- 


• For  a (h'scription  of  the  eiieiny  occupation  see  (I.  Antipa,  L' Occupation  MiUtaire 
dc  la  Jloiiniaiiie ; and  on  the  state  of  agriculture  during  the  War,  (!.  loneiSCu-Sisesti, 
L' Agriculture  Roumaine  pendant  la  Guerre — both  in  this  series. 
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ment  decreed  tlie  immediate  expropriation  of  huge  propei  ty, 
and  the  whole  operation  was  carried  out  during  tlie  winter  1918- 
19.  This  hasty  application  of  the  first  part  of  the  reform  made  it 
impossible  to  transfer  the  land  to  the  peasants  with  the  same 
speed.  Of  the  2,200,000  ha.  expropriated  during  the  first  year 
over  ()00,000  ha.  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  State ; 250,000  ha. 
were  rented  by  the  former  owners,  while  350,000  ha.  remained 
uncultivated,  the  State  having  to  pay  for  them  a yearly  rental 
of  20,000,000  lei.  The  landowners  were  not  unwilling,  as  they 
got  a safe  income  without  any  trouble  and  effort ; in  Dobrogea, 
e.g.,  they  received  the  full  regional  rent  though  the  land  remained 
untilled,  whereas  the  unexprojniated  land  could  not  be  let  even 
at  half  the  regional  rent.  In  Constanta  county,  65,000  ha.  were 
taken  over  by  the  State,  but  only  12,000  ha.  could  be  distributed 
to  the  peasants,  and  that  with  great  difficulty.  In  his  Memoran- 
dum to  the  King,  M.  GaroHid  estimated  at  six  to  seven  hundred 
million  lei  the  loss  resulting  from  that  unutilized  area.  In 
general,  the  mechanic  basis  of  the  exproju’iation  hampered 
production  in  the  first  two  years,  i.e.  just  when  the  former 
owners  had  to  reoiganize  their  exploitations,  because  no  one 
knew  precisely  how  much  land  would  be  left  him ; and  this  was 
made  worse  by  the  continuous  talk  of  a second  expropriation 
which,  as  we  know,  was  in  fact  decreed.  The  joint  effect  of  the 
War  and  of  the  application  of  the  reform  is  seen  in  the  following 
figures  relating  to  the  area  under  wheat: 

Hectares 

1914 2,111,739 

1918  1,016,042 

1919  090,080 

or  according  to  the  kind  of  farms: 


1914 

1919-20 

Hectares 

Hectares 

J^iarge  farms 

927, .529 

131,300 

Village  associations 
Small  farmers  . . ^ 

1 

1 1,184,188  , 

270,449'l55,,_2s2 

288,833/ 

Compared  with  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years,  the  area 
cultivated  in  1919  dropped  by  about  1,400,000  ha.  in  the  Old 
Kingdom.  Hence,  the  loss  could  have  been  due  only  in  a minor 
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part  to  the  reform,  as  merely  about  one-fourth  of  it  concerned 
the  expropriated  land: 


Hectare.s 

/o 

Cultivated  area  before  the  War  .... 

5,941,264 

Area  left  fallow  during  1919  . .... 

1,438,902 

24-21 

••\rea  expropriated  in  1919  ..... 

2.244,741 

Part  of  it  which  remained  untillwi  in  1919 

374,982 

16-93 

Part  whieh  remained  untilled  in  1920 

284,428 

12-86 

The  decline  in  the  cultivated  area  was  in  any  case  short-lived. 
The  table  below  suggests  that  the  farmers  themselves  did  all  that 
depended  on  them  towards  the  recovery  of  agriculture: 


Year 

Old  Kingdom 

Bessarabia 

Bucovina 

Transylvania 

Rumania 

1920 

— 





8,658,480 

1921 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,042,792 

1922 



— 

— 

— 

10.338,289 

1923 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,734,420 

1924 

— 

— 

11,388,144 

1925 

6,137,309 

2,863,875 

287,875 

2,589,105 

11,878,164 

1926 

6,455,100 

2,611,400 

274,539 

2,935,768 

12,276,807 

1927 

6,496,948 

2,1)77,761 

293,814 

2,979,749 

12,448,272 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  cultivated  area  was  distributed 
between  large  and  small  property,  in  the  several  provinces : 

Bessarabia 


Year 

Large 

Property 

Small 

Property 

I’easant 

Co-operatives 

Total 

1925 

223,968 

2,422,673 

217,204 

2,863,845 

1926 

174,963 

2,343,444 

92,993 

2,611,400 

1927 

176,269 

2,418,762 

82,730 

2,677,761 

Bucovina 


Larfio  Small  Peasant 


Year 

Property 

Property  Co-operat  i ves 

'I'otal 

1925 

75-362 

212,513  — 

287,875 

1926 

74-838 

199,701  — 

274„539 

1927 

75,464 

218,:P)0  — 

293,814 
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/ 

Transylvania 


Year 

Large 

Property 

Small 

Property 

Peasant 

Co-operatives 

Total 

1925 

260,570 

2,303,962 

24,573 

2,589,105 

1926 

261,251 

2,662,712 

11,805 

2,935,768 

1927 

261,609 

2,712,467 

5,673 

2,979,749 

Old  Kingdom 


Y ear 

Large 

Property 

Small 

Property 

Peasant 

Co-operative.s 

'I'otal 

1925 

917,240 

5,141,499 

78,57<) 

6,137,309 

1926 

1,121,397 

.5,273,319 

60,384 

6,45.5,100 

1927 

991,016 

5,4.54,716 

51,216 

6,496.948 

Rumania 


Large 

Small 

Peasant 

Year 

Property 

Property 

Co-operatives 

Total 

Fallow 

1924 

1,414,228 

9,491,798 

482,118 

11,388,144 

343,276 

1925 

1,477,140 

10,080,647 

320,347 

11,878,134 

391,228 

1926 

1,632,449 

10,479,176 

165,182 

12,276,807'! 

include 

1927 

1,504,358 

10,804,295 

139,619 

12,448,272/ 

fallows  * 

One  should  perhaps  explain  that  most  of  the  land  listed  as  being 
exploited  by  peasant  co-operatives  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
temporary  village  associations,  formed  to  take  up  expropriated 
land  until  its  final  measurement  into  individual  lots;  therefore 
the  constant  fall  of  tlie  figures  in  that  column  indicates  the  pro- 
gress that  was  being  made  with  tlie  measurement  of  tlie  holdings, 
and  not  a decline  of  agricultural  co-operation. 

In  1922  the  cultivated  area  still  remained  about  10  per  cent, 
below  the  pre-war  average.  By  1925  the  pre-war  area  was 
equalled,  and  the  expansion  slowed  down,  but  has  not  come  to 
an  end ; so  that  in  extent,  at  any  rate,  the  reform  would  seem  to 
be  furthering  the  exploitation  of  the  soil.  The  demand  is  still 
considerable  among  the  peasants,  but  there  is  relatively  little 
land  left  that  might  be  brought  under  the  plough. 

The  chief  available  land  reserve  consists  of  some  400,000  ha. 

* The  tables  are  compiled  from  the  yearly  statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
The  figures  for  1924  and  1925  do  not  include  fallow;  afterwards  fallow  land  was 
included  in  the  general  total. 
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alluvial  soil  in  the  low-lying  regions  along  the  Danube,  Dnyestr 
and  Pruth.  This  land  is  liable  to  flooding,  and  in  1912  a law 
provided  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  land  by  means  of  a system  of 
dams ; work  begun  on  the  strength  of  those  preliminary  studies 
was  interrupted  by  the  War.  The  agrarian  laws  gave  the  owners 
a res])ite  of  ten  years  during  which  they  might  carry  out  the 
work  on  tlieir  own  account;  otherwise  the  land  is  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  State,  A commission  of  experts  apjiointed  by 
M.  Mihalache  when  he  took  over  the  ^Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in 
1928,  reported  that  only  a little  had  been  done  so  far,  and  that 
the  work  lacked  a basis  sufficiently  scientific  to  ensure  its 
reliability  and  permanence.  New  plans  are  being  drawn  uji  for 
the  early  reclaiming  of  what  is  bound  to  prove  an  extremely 
fertile  addition  to  the  country’s  arable  land. 

{h)  Production..  The  decline  of  j)roduction  has,  unfortunately, 
proved  more  persistent.  The  cultivated  area  now  exceeds  the 
])re-war  extent,  but  as  the  yield  per  hectare  is  generally  less,  the 
total  harvest  remains  deficient  in  that  proportion. 

Certain  peculiar  circumstances  have  contributed  to  that 
unfortunate  result.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  to  begin 
with,  the  rainfall  woifld  seem  to  have  changed  in  the  post-war 
years.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  hundred  years  before  the 
M ar  had  i-eached  605  millimetres.  During  the  first  five  years 
after  the  War,  the  general  average  rainfall  amounted  to  only 
565  millimetres.  In  1924,  the  average  was  only  540  millimetres. 
In  that  year  the  Black  Sea  basin  recorded  a rainfall  of  merely 
388  millimetres,  the  basin  of  the  Dnyestr  378  millimetres,  and  the 
basin  of  the  Pruth  341  millimetres.  These  quantities  hardly 
sufficed  for  a mediocre  harvest.  Autumn  has  become  a dry 
season,  rain  being  recorded  mainly  at  the  end  of  spring  and  in 
summer.  In  1928  there  was  hardly  any  rain  from  the  end  of 
May  till  the  snow  season.  'I'he  usual  direct  steamer  traffic  from 
Vienna  to  Giurgiu  could  be  maintained  only  by  repeated  trans- 
fers inlo  boats  with  a lesser  draught,  and  for  a time  it  was  feared 
that  the  traffic  would  have  to  be  stopped  altogether.  One  reason 
for  the  change  is  probably  the  merciless  cutting  down  of  forests, 
especially  during  the  M ar.  There  is  a great  difference  in  the  rain- 
fall received  by  the  various  regions,  which  ranges  from  1,200  milli- 
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metres  in  the  highlands  to 800  millimetres  in  thehills  and  less  than 
400 millimetres  in  the  lowlands,  but  so  far  no  system  of  irrigation 
has  been  devised  to  draw  advantage  from  these  variations. 
Moreover,  while  the  quantity  of  rainfall  might  be  sufficient,  it 
generally  is  concentrated  on  a small  number  of  days,  65-8  in  the 
year.  This  relative  dryness  is  enhanced  by  the  action  of  the 
strong  north-easterly  winds,  which  sweep  across  the  flat  corridor 
between  the  Dnyestr  and  the  Carpathians.  Lately  the  winters 
have  been  marked  by  severe  cold  setting  in  before  the  fall  of  the 
snow.  As  a consequence,  about  one  million  hectares  had,  e.g.,  to 
be  ploughed  and  sown  afresh  in  the  spring  of  1929.^  These 
climatic  conditions  explain  some  of  the  apparently  careless  habits 
of  the  peasants.  It  is  an  old  tradition  among  them  to  leave  in  the 
autumn  the  fields  insufficiently  cleaned  and  harrowed,  because 
in  the  absence  of  plantations  there  is  thus  a better  chance  of 
holding  the  snow  on  their  fields.  It  often  happens  that  wheat 
sown  between  maize,  and  kept  back  by  the  maize  harvest,  is  in 
the  s])iing  more  forward  than  wheat  sown  in  time  and  proj^erly 
cared  for. 

Another  circumstance,  of  a general  character,  which  has 
affected  agricultural  production  after  the  War,  is  the  shortage  of 
laboiu’  on  the  land.  Of  the  resettled  peasants  many  are  reluctant 
to  engage  as  labourers,  j)rovided  that  they  can  get  sufficient 
sustenance  out  of  their  own  holdings,  with  the  help  of  carting,  &c. 
The  younger  men,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  remained  with- 
out land,  migrate  to  the  towns  to  seek  domestic  or  industrial 
work.  The  census  attempted  two  years  ago  had  to  be  scrapped 
as  its  results  were  obviously  false,  but  even  without  a measure- 
ment in  figures  one  can  establish  everywhere  a rapid  growth  in 
the  urban  jjopulation ; and  the  shortage  of  labour  during  the 
period  of  agricultural  activities  leaves  no  doubt  that  thei-e  is 
a slight  movement  of  population  away  from  the  land.  To  some 
extent  this  may  be  induced  by  the  change  in  the  succession  laws, 
which  j)rohibit  the  splitting-up  of  peasant  holdings  below  a mini- 
mum of  2 ha. ; younger  sons  have  therefore  a lesser  chance  of 
inheriting  any  land  at  all. 

^ For  a discussion  of  the  relation  between  climate  and  vegetation  in  Ruinania  see 
the  paper  read  by  M.  Jean  Camarasescii  before  the  International  Agricultural  Con- 
gress held  at  Bucarest  in  June  1929. 
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Some  of  the  circumstances  which  have  influenced  production 
adversely  may  be  attributed  directly  to  the  reform.  Some  million 
hectares  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  small  owners,  it  might 
have  been  expected,  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  at  least,  that  they 
would  strain  their  powers  in  order  to  get  more  out  of  that  area 
than  had  its  former  large  owners.  These  hopes  have  not  been, 
and  could  not  be,  realized  so  far.  For  if  extensive  cultivation 
gave  such  poor  results  when  applied  on  a large  scale,  its  achieve- 
ments were  bound  to  be  still  frailer  when  the  system  was  applied 
over  a mass  of  scattered  fields.  Of  course,  such  results  as  used 
to  be  obtained  by  tenants  and  bailiffs,  through  putting  the  screw 
on  the  peasants,  will  henceforward  not  be  obtained.  But  in  the 
Old  Kingdom,  at  any  rate,  one  could  hardly  speak  of  a decline 
in  knowledge  brought  into  the  service  of  agriculture ; though  the 
lack  of  a certain  guidance  which  used  to  be  exercised  by  the  large 
cultivators  no  doubt  makes  itself  felt.  All  these,  however,  are 
temjjorary  effects,  due  not  so  much  to  any  deficiency  in  the  new 
methods  as  to  the  survival  of  the  old  ones. 

A less  transitory  drawback  to  the  reform  springs  from  the 
distribution  of  land,  not  to  those  best  able  to  cultivate  it,  but  to 
the  j)easants  who  most  suffered  in  the  War.  The  principles  of 
the  reform,  and  probably  still  more  the  abuses  committed  during 
their  ap])lication,  have,  moreover,  placed  fairly  considerable 
extents  of  land  in  the  hands  of  artisans,  gypsies,  jjetty  officials, 
A'C.,  thereby  aggravating  that  defect.  More  serious  still,  the 
reform  has  inevitably  increased  the  chaotic  scattering  of  the 
peasant  fields;  in  the  absence  of  all  measure  of  consolidation, 
additional  fields  were  given  where  land  was  available  and  not 
where  the  recij^ient  already,  perhaj)s,  had  some  land  of  his  own. 
'riiat  means  not  merely  a wastage  of  time  and  an  uneconomic 
repetition  of  the  various  labours,  but  also  a considerable  wastage 
of  land.  The  lines  of  demarcation  between  these  innumerable 
small  fields  are  alleged  in  certain  j)laces  to  occupy  as  much  as 
30  per  (^ent.  of  their  total  extent;  and  they  are  also  hotbeds  of 
weeds,  as  the  j)eople  concerned  are  not  anxious  to  remove  the 
only  things  which  make  the  boundaries  conspicuous. 

Whatever  the  part,  great  or  small,  ])layed  by  each  of  these 
factors — most  of  which  aie  transitory — production  still  lags 
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beliind  the  pre-war  level.  In  comparing  the  two  periods  one  must 
be  careful  to  keep  in  mind  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  distribution  of  the  various  crops;  for,  as  the  table ^ below 
shows,  the  extent  of  each  of  the  five  principal  cereal  crops  is  at 
present  vastly  different,  though  the  area  they  jointly  cover  is 
similar  to  the  corresponding  pre-war  area : 


Average  area  190!)- 13,  in  1,000  hectares 


Crop 

Old  Kingdom* 

Bessarabia 

Transylvania 

Bucovina 

Total 

Wheat 

1,852 

728 

930 

21 

3,531 

Rye 

128 

202 

125 

29 

484 

Barley 

534 

672 

13(i 

32 

1,374 

< )ats 

447 

71 

308 

47 

873 

•Maize 

2,084 

765 

974 

t)7 

3,890 

5,045 

2,438 

2,473 

196 

10,152 

.\verage 

area  1923-27, 

in  1,000  hecta 

'es 

('rop 

Old  Kingdom 

Bessarabia 

Transylvania 

Bucovina 

Total 

Wheat 

1,491 

7.32 

86! » 

26 

3,118 

Kye 

09 

100 

8(1 

23 

278 

Barley 

871 

698 

1.53 

28 

1,750 

( )ats 

0!)2 

173 

276 

45 

1,18() 

•Maize 

2,161 

737 

789 

60 

3,747 

5,284 

2,440 

2,173 

182 

10,079 

The  post-war  averages  show  a decrease  of  over  400,000  ha.  in  the 
area  under  wheat,  200,000  ha.  for  rye,  about  150,000  ha.  for 
maize ; and  an  increase  of  over  300,000  ha.  for  oats  and  of  nearly 
400,000  ha.  for  barley.  The  increase  of  the  total  area  under  the 
five  crops  in  the  Old  Kingdom  almost  exactly  equals  the  area 
they  occupied  in  the  two  counties  of  southern  Dobrogea, 
Durostor,  and  Caliacra,  acquired  in  1913.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
explain  the  considerable  drop  in  Transylvania,  unless  the  figures 
of  M.  Jasny  refer  to  a somewhat  largei'  territory  than  that 
occupied  by  the  present  Rumanian  province,  perhajis  because 
part  of  the  Banat  went  to  J ugoslavia. 

With  the  aid  of  the  same  sources  one  may  attempt  a general 

1 The  first  part  of  the  table  after  the  article  of  N.  Jasny  in  W irtsclmftsdienst,  Kiel. 
November  30,  1928 ; the  second  part  from  the  statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

^ Without  the  Quadrilateral. 
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comparison  of  the  total  production  of  tliese  five  crops,  in  the 
same  periods: 


Average  production  1009-13.  In  1,000  tons. 


Crops 

Old  Kingdom* 

Bessarabia 

Transylvania 

Bucovina 

Total 

Wheat  . 

2,389 

585 

980 

28 

3,982 

Rye 

119 

194 

130 

24 

467 

Barley 

544 

623 

166 

30 

1,363 

( )ats 

422 

81 

328 

67 

898 

Maize 

2,730 

860 

1,351 

88 

5,029 

Total 

6,204 

2,343 

2,955 

237 

11,739 

Average  production  1923- 

-7.  In  1,000  tons. 

Crops 

Old  Kingdom 

Be.ssarabia 

Transylvania 

Bucovina 

Total 

Wheat 

1,300 

476 

825 

29 

2,630 

live 

.51 

71 

79 

23 

224 

Barley 

622 

399 

147 

25 

1,193 

( )ats 

503 

87 

221 

47 

858 

Maize 

2,472 

795 

961 

86 

4,314 

'I’otal  . 

4,948 

1,828 

2,233 

210 

9,219 

For  jjurposes  of  general  comparison  a third  table  is  given 
below,  showing  the  average  yield  jter  ha.  of  the  principal  crojis 
during  the  five  years  before  Rumania  entered  the  War  and 
during  the  five  more  or  less  normal  agricultural  years  after  the 
War.  In  the  absence  of  figures  for  the  pre-war  yield  in  the  new 
provinces,  the  comjiarison  is  limited  to  the  Old  Kingdom: 


Year 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

1911  15 

11-5 

8-7 

10-4 

9-5 

13-2 

1923-27  . . 1 

8-7 

7-4 

71 

7-2 

10-9 

If  the.se  figures  could  be  taken  to  represent  a normal  and  stable 
relation,  the  fall  in  the  average  yield  would  justify  some  concern 
as  to  the  effeid  of  the  reform  on  agricultural  production.  Rut 
production  figures  are  in  our  case  not  reliable  enough,  unless 
calculated  over  veiy  long  periods.  The  crops  were,  and  are,  left 
altogether  af  the  mercy  of  an  erratic  climate,  with  the  result 
that  their  yield  oscillates  violently  from  year  to  year,  and  has 

Without  tlie  Qiiatirilateral. 
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never  yet  risen  above  a very  low  level.  Among  the  following 
European  countries,  Rumania  took  the  lowest  place  before  the 
War,  when  her  agriculture  was  thought  to  bo  flourishing: 


Average  yield  in  quintals. 


Wheat 

l?arley 

Oats 

Belgium  .... 

25-3 

27-5 

23-8 

Holland  .... 

25-2 

26-2 

20« 

Denmark  .... 

31() 

22-5 

18-7 

Germanv  .... 

21-7 

20- 0 

19-9 

England  .... 

21-3 

18-7 

180 

Sweden  .... 

210 

Hi') 

14!) 

Austria  .... 

139 

15- (5 

131 

France  .... 

13  a 

141 

131 

Hungary  .... 

13-4 

14-3 

llo 

Rumania  .... 

11-5 

10-4 

9-5 

The  Rumanian  figures  refer  to  the  period  1911-15.  Had  we 
taken  the  figures  for  1911-14,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  countries, 
the  Rumanian  averages  would  have  dropped  to  11-3,  10-1  and 
9 3;  while  if  we  had  considered  the  period  1910-13,  they  would 
have  risen  to  13-2,  10  7 and  9-8.  The  year  1910,  namely,  gave 
a bumper  crop,  with  a wheat  average  of  15-5  quintals  per  ha., 
while  the  1914  yield  was  merely  6 0 quintals  per  ha. — a level  to 
which  production  has  not  descended  even  in  the  worst  year  after 
the  War. 

As  a further  illustration  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  general 
conclusions  from  short-period  averages,  we  give  below  certain 
averages  for  the  periods  1920-7  and  19213-7: 


Average  yield  per  ha.  in  quintals 


Region 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Jlaize 

1.  Old  Kingdom  1920-7 

9-0  ' 

7-5 

8-3  1 

8-3 

10-8 

1923-7  . 

8-7 

7-4 

71 

7-2 

10-9 

2.  Rumania  1920-7  . 

8v5 

7-9 

7-7 

7-9 

10-9 

„ 1923-7  . 

. , 8-4 

80 

ti-8 

7-2 

11-2 

The  averages  for  the  whole  period  are,  in  general,  higher  than  the 
averages  for  the  more  normal  period  192J3-7.  The  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  that  production  is  getting  worse  in  the  measure 
in  which  War  damages  are  made  good  and  the  disturbance  caused 
by  the  application  of  the  reform  becomes  attenuated — which 
obviously  is  an  impossible  paradox.  The  correct  explanation 
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would  seem  to  be  rather  that  in  the  second  set  of  averages  the 
year  1924,  in  which  the  harvest  failed  badly,  plays  relatively  a 
larger  part ; wheat  averages  fell  to  6 8 and  61,  rye  to  41  and  5 6, 
barley  to  3-6  and  3 6,  oats  to  5-4  and  4-9,  maize  alone  keeping  a 
normal  level  with  10  9 and  10  9 quintals  per  hectare. 

Maize,  which  happens  to  be  the  specifically  peasant  crop,  is 
the  only  crop  in  the  above  table  which  maintained  its  average 
after  the  War ; which  appears  to  invalidate  the  idea  that  peasant 
cultivation  is  resj)onsible  for  the  generally  lower  yields.  There 
is,  however,  one  other  possible  interpretation  of  the  fact  that  the 
averages  for  1920-7,  including  the  worst  period  of  reconstruction, 
are  better  than  the  averages  for  192;3-7.  During  this  stretch  of 
time  the  total  cultivated  area  has  steadily  increased,  and  the 
increase  was  limited  exclusively  to  j)easant  farming;  hence  it 
might  be  argued  that  average  yields  fell  lower  in  the  measure  in 
which  peasant  farming  expanded.  As  the  argument  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  be  raised  it  is  as  well  to  refer  to  it  here;  but  w'e  doubt 
there  is  any  substance  in  it.  For  if  it  were  correct,  then  we 
should  have  to  find  lower  average  yields  recorded  just  for  those 
croj)s  the  cultivation  of  which  is  extending,  whereas  in  reality 
the  very  opposite  happens  to  be  true.  In  the  case  of  none  of  the 
other  cereal  crops  has  the  cultivated  area  increased  as  constantly 
and  considerably  as  in  the  case  of  maize ; yet  maize,  we  have  seen, 
is  precisely  the  croj)  which  at  the  same  time  has  best  maintained 
its  yield. 

M.  Crum  Mihailescu,  of  the  ^linistry  of  Agriculture,  has 
worked  out  a table  which  shows  that  in  the  two  years,  1926  and 
1929,  which  gave  good  harvests  after  the  War,  the  peculiar 


Crop 

Compared  with 
pre-war  average  { = 100) 

1920  1929 

1 

Compared  w 
of  1923-" 

1926 

ith  average 
{ =100) 

1929 

o/ 

/O 

/o 

O/ 

/o 

/o 

Wheat  . 

75 

00-3 

103 

100 

Maize 

100 

93 

130 

119 

Rye  . 

93-5 

104 

120 

133 

Ihirley  . 

UK) 

118 

158 

184 

< )ats 

148 

153-5 

148 

154 

peasant  corn  crops  have  ecjualled  or  even  surpassed  the  pre-war 
yield;  and  in  a general  way  the  table  proves  that  the  lower  yield 
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is  not  a settled  phenomenon.  The  table  comjjares  the  yield  of  the 
1926  and  1929  harvests,  first,  with  the  pre-war  average  and, 
secondly,  with  the  average  of  the  period  192f3-7. 

It  will  hardly  be  jiossible  to  appraise  the  peasants’  achieve- 
ments or  failures  under  the  new  system  until  they  have  had 
a chance  to  acquire  equipment,  and  to  disj)ose  of  their  produce, 
without  impediments  from  the  State,  but  rather  with  such  assis- 
tance in  the  way  of  credits,  transport  facilities,  training  and 
research,  &c.,  as  their  role  in  the  country’s  economic  life  entitles 
them  to  receive.  For  a {preliminary  estimate  one  must  await  the 
collection  of  figures  showing  the  contribution  of  the  various 
categories  of  farmers  to  agricultural  production.  An  atteni{)t  to 
differentiate  the  {production  of  large  and  small  farmers  was  made 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agricvdture  in  1928,  but  the  results  turned  out 
to  be  {plainly  erroneous.  The  various  figures  given  here  may,  of 
course,  be  taken  to  be  generally  a{P{plicable  to  {peasant  farming, 
which  now  re{presents  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation. 

Detailed  tables  giving  the  extension  of  the  various  crops, 
their  total  and  average  {production,  their  distribution  among  the 
several  [provinces,  &c.,  will  be  found  on  {pp.  332-7.  They  are 
not  such  as  to  need  further  elucidation,  and  we  will  not  burden 
the  text  by  re{peating  them  here.  Their  most  characteristic 
feature  is  the  steady  increase  of  the  area  under  artificial 
grasses  and  other  fodder  cro{PS: 


Year 

Cultivated  area  (hectares) 

1923 

469,211 

1924 

511,837 

1925 

571.461 

1929 

605,503 

1927 

656,558 

There  is 

a similar  ex{pansion 

among 

semi-fodder  cro{Ps — oats. 

barley. 

&c.,  and,  above  all. 

maize. 

Likewise,  an  increase  in 

commercial  cro{PS,  market-gardening,  &c.  This  greater  variety, 
besides  the  technical  advantages  which  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, has  the  merit  of  reducing  the  risks  connected  with  the 
former  one-sided  growing  of  cereals,  and  it  should  thereby  help 
to  maintain  more  steady  general  returns. 

As  regards  individual  cro{PS,  wheat-growing  was  affected  by 
the  change  to  small  cultivation,  by  the  fiscal  and  customs  policy 
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of  the  State,  as  well  as  by  unpropitious  weather;  the  three 
autumns  of  1921-3  were  exceptionally  dry,  which  interfered 
with  the  sowing  of  autumn- wheat,  as  the  peasants  show  a bias 
against  sowing  ‘in  the  dry’  between  ‘St.  Mary’s  days’. 

Rye  was  already  losing  ground  before  the  War.  In  the  Old 
Kingdom  it  covered  200,000  ha.  in  1896-1900,  merely  128,000  ha. 
during  the  period  1909-13,  and  fell  to  75,613  ha.  by  1915.  It 
•■'hows  no  sign  of  impi  oving.  Barley  lost  its  favourable  position 
in  the  market  between  1924-6,  but  recovered  later;  compared 
with  an  average  area  of  less  than  550,000  ha.  in  the  years  before 
the  War,  its  cultivation  reached  an  average  of  870,882  ha.  in  the 
Old  Kingdom  in  the  ])eriod  192!3-7.  Oats  expanded  rapidly  after 
the  reform,  till  1924,  then  began  to  decline,  with  a slight  recovery 
in  1928.  Maize  has  captured  the  interest  of  the  peasants,  and 
at  present  occupies  one-half  as  much  land  again  as  wheat. 

Maize  is  also  the  crop  which  has  best  maintained  its  yield, 
esj)ecially  if  one  takes  into  account  the  peasant  custom  of  sowing 
beans  between  maize,  a custom  exercised  in  1927  on  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  area  under  maize;  pumj)kins  and  melons  are 
likewise  extensively  grown  as  subsidiary  crops  with  maize.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  yield  is  anything  like  satisfactory  yet. 
Rumania  is  now  the  largest  maize-grower  in  Europe,  but  the 
methods  of  cultivation  are  still  those  in  use  a hundred  years  ago. 
The  maize  varieties  have  been  allowed  to  degenerate,  and  while 
technically  selection  is  easy,  it  is  difficult  in  practice  without 
proj)er  guidance,  as  maize  being  a self-fertilizer  the  selection 
must  be  cari  ied  out  by  all  the  farmers  of  a region.  Instead  of 
finding  two  cobs  on  each  stem,  as  is  normal  elsewhere,  the 
Rumanian  croj)  gives  an  average  of  one  cob  to  each  two  stems. 
4'lie  average  yield  moves  at  })resent  round  1,000  kg.  ])er  ha., 
whereas  the  American  maize-growers  obtain  from  3,000  kg. 
upwards. 

Before  the  War,  Rumania  found  it  so  easy  to  dispose  of  crops 
produced  with  the  sweated  labour  of  the  peasants  that  her  only 
concern  was  how  to  increase  her  harvests.  World  conditions  have 
greatly  changed  since  then.  Markets  are  overflowing,  and  it  is 
only  now  that  those  in  whose  hands  lies  the  guidance  of  Rumanian 
agriculture  begin  to  realize  that  quality  must  come  first  and 
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quantity  where  it  may.  Everything  remains  to  be  done  in  that 
direction.  Wheat  still  contained  in  1927  impurities  averaging 
8-27  per  cent,  for  the  whole  country,  though  it  is  true  that  grain 
from  Dobrogea  with  34-10  per  cent,  impurities  was  largely 
responsible  for  that  bad  average.  The  best  corn  came  from 
Transylvania,  with  2-44  per  cent,  impurities;  in  the  Old  King- 
dom the  best  results  were  obtained  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
Baragan  and  Bugeac,  with  only  2-62  per  cent,  impurities,  and 
the  worst  in  the  Moldavian-Bessarabian  plain,  with  6-10  per 
cent.  Rye  provided  the  largest  proportion  of  foreign  matter  with 
3-9  per  cent. ; actual  impurities,  which  really  cause  the  quality 
of  flour  to  deteriorate,  only  amounted  to  about  1-1  per  cent. 

However  a certain  improvement  is  taking  place.  The  average 
weight  of  wheat  in  1927  was  77-3  kg.  per  hectolitre.  From 
295  samples  obtained  by  the  Central  Agronomical  Station  the 
wheat  crop  was  classified  according  to  quality  as  follows : 


Excellent  corn  weighing 

over 

80  kg.  per  hi. 

120% 

Very  good  corn  ,, 

„ 78- 

-80  „ 

35-6  „ 

Good  corn  ,, 

„ 76 

-78  „ 

33-4  „ 

Medium  quality  „ 

74 

-76 

9-7  „ 

Poor  quality  ,, 

below 

74  ,,  ,, 

9-3  „ 

In  other  words,  about  one-half  of  the  harvest  was  of  very  good 
quality ; and  about  one-third  of  good  quality  ; the  percentage 
of  poor  quality  corn  was  similar  to  the  percentage  of  corn  of 
very  good  quality  in  the  preceding  years.  The  provenance  of  the 
corn,  according  to  quality,  was  as  follows : 


Region 

ExceOent 

Very 

Good 

Good 

Mediocre 

Poor 

0/ 

/o 

/o 

O/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

/o 

Transylvanian  plain  . 

3-7 

7-0 

2-9 

0-4 

0-8 

Transylvanian  highlands 

20 

7-4 

4-9 

0-4 

1-2 

Danube  lowlands 

3-3 

4-7 

6-7 

0-4 

0-4 

Muntenian  highlands  . 

0-4 

20 

2-9 

0-4 



Moldavian  highlands  . 

0-4 

1-6 

1-6 

1-2 

— 

Moldo- Bessarabian  plain 

— 

7-0 

6-6 

3-3 

2-4 

Baragan  and  Bugeac  . 

20 

4-7 

4-9 

1-6 

2-3 

Dobrogea  .... 

0-4 

1-2 

2-9 

2-0 

20 

^ This  and  the  following  tables  from  a study  on  ‘ The  Quality  of  Corn  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Year  1926-7  by  the  Director  and  Staff  of  the  Central  Agronomic  Station, 
Buletinul  Agriculturii,  Sept.-Oct.  1928. 

1669.69  V 
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The  best  quality  came  from  the  main  corn-growing  districts; 
the  poorest  from  the  Moldo-Bessarabian  lowlands,  which,  in  fact, 
suffered  from  the  worst  drought.  The  following  two  tables  may 
be  of  interest,  as  showing,  first,  the  variations  in  weight  of  the 
1927  samples  from  the  several  districts,  and,  second,  a com- 
parison of  the  average  weight  per  hectolitre  during  the  years 
1922-7: 


Weight  per  hi.  in  kg.  in  1927 


Di-strict 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Transylvanian  plain  .... 

80-9 

75-4 

78-3 

Transylvanian  highlands 

80- 1 

76- 1 

78-1 

Danube  lowlands  .... 

82-5 

76-8 

78-9 

Muntenian  highlands  .... 

79-8 

74-1 

77*() 

Moldavian  highlands  .... 

78-() 

75-3 

78-7 

Moldo-Bessarabian  plain 

78-5 

751 

77-0 

Baragan  and  Bugeac  plain  . 

78-9 

740 

76*7 

Dobrogea  ...... 

70-5 

73-8 

751 

Average  weight  in  kg.  per  hi.  during  1922-7 


District 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

Tran.s}dvanian  plain  .... 

78-3 

74-2 

76-3 

75-2 

79-2 

77-3 

Tran.sylvanian  highlands 

78-1 

75-8 

77-3 

771 

78-3 

77-7 

Danube  lowlands  .... 

78-9 

72-4 

76-0 

75-1 

77-5 

77-3 

Muntenian  highlands 

77-G 

70-6 

74-6 

73-5 

76-0 

76-5 

Moldavian  highlands  .... 

78-7 

73-3 

76-8 

74-4 

77-2 

77-7 

Moldo-Bessarabian  plain 

77-0 

73-8 

73-7 

74-8 

77-9 

750 

Baragan  and  Bugeac  plain 

76-7 

700 

76-2 

72-4 

78-7 

76-7 

Dobrogea  ..... 

75- 1 

71-3 

75*1 

69-6 

76-9 

75-1 

The  1927  harvest  showed  an  all-round  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  jirincipal  cereal  crops,  which  in  some  measure  made 
good  the  deficiency  in  quantity: 


Weight  per  hi.  in  kg. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927  ! 1926 

1927 

1926 

Old  Kingdom 

77 

72-3 

69 

67-3 

62  59-9 

45 

42- 1 

Bessarabia  . 

74 

69-9 

69 

67-8 

63  , 59-9 

49 

47-5 

Bucovina  . 

77 

77-7 

73 

72-9 

68  ' 62-5 

48 

47-5 

Transylvania 

7() 

75- 0 

72 

70-9 

64  : 63-8 

43 

45-4 

Rumania  . 

70 

73*7 

70 

69-7 

64  61-5 

46 

45-7  1 

1 Statistica  Agricold  pe  Anul  1027,  Part  I,  1928. 
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Tliere  is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  with  better  opportunities, 
the  peasants  will  henceforward  perforin  the  various  agricultural 
labours  more  carefully  and  at  the  proper  time.  But  this  would 
not  suffice  to  stop  the  downward  trend  of  the  average  yield. 
There  is  as  great  a need  for  the  use  of  selected  seed,  with  a choice 
of  the  varieties  best  suited  to  the  Rumanian  soil  and  climate; 
and  a still  greater  need  for  a more  merciful  exploitation  of  the 
soil.  At  present,  some  twelve  tons  of  selected  wheat  seed  are  })ut 
on  the  market  yearly  by  private  farms,  and  some  550  tons  of  wheat 
and  600  tons  of  other  cereals  from  the  State’s  model  farms.  The 
seed-selecting  stations  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  and 
of  the  higher  Agricultural  Schools  are  endeavouring  to  produce 
new  varieties,  best  fitted  for  the  country’s  conditions.  Excellent 
work  is  being  done  by  the  ‘ Samanta  ’,  a private  company  formed 
after  the  War,  whose  seed-selecting  stations  are  bringing  in- 
creasing supplies  each  year  into  the  market  as  well  as  producing 
new  varieties ; e.  g.  as  the  new  maize  variety  ‘ Regele  Ferdinand  ’, 
which  would  seem  to  give  a much  richer  yield  in  dry  years  than 
the  American  and  other  varieties.  So  far,  of  course,  the  supply 
of  selected  seed  is  still  trifling,  and  the  seed  used  by  the  })easants 
generally  consists  of  a bewildering  mixture,  as  one  may  see  in 
looking  over  a wheat-field  before  it  is  cut. 

T1  le  use  of  manure  is  hardly  known,  extraordinary  as  this 
statement  may  sound.  The  large  farmers  never  kept  enough 
animals  before  the  War  to  produce  farm-yard  manure  in  usable 
quantities;  and  the  inquiry  of  M.  Serban,  cited  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  established  in  fact  that  none  of  the  estates  which  he 
investigated,  and  which  were  of  the  best,  made  any  use  of  farm- 
yard manure.  The  peasants,  though  having  it,  have  never  learnt 
its  use;  their  animals  are  in  fact  not  kept  under  shelter,  unless 
in  very  bad  weather,  and  such  farm-yard  muck  as  then  gathers  is 
generally  burnt  or  left  to  rot  at  the  edge  of  the  village,  or  at  best 
used  after  sun  and  rain  have  worn  out  its  goodness — so  indiffer- 
ent has  extensive  cultivation  made  every  one  to  the  needs  of 
the  soil. 

Equally  rare  is  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  The  monograph 
prepared  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  on  the  use 
of  artificial  manures  gave  the  yearly  consumption  before  the  War 
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as  1,471  tons  of  phosphates  and  177  tons  of  potash.  The  book  gave 
no  figures  referring  to  the  post-war  years.  Internal  production 
and  consumption  from  the  ‘Marasesti’  factory  was  as  follows: 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Superpliosphates 


Internal  output 


tons 

1,900 

1,900 

1,450 

1,450 

4,000 

5,300 


Total  consumption 


tons 

470 

1,340 

1,370 

1,800 

3,750 

4,000 


The  same  company  imported  120  tons  of  potash  salts  in  1926. 
Customs  returns  indicate  that  615  tons  of  phosphates  were  im- 
ported in  1925,  which  should  be  added  to  internal  consumption; 
while  in  the  same  year  9,926  tons  of  phosphates  produced  in 
Rumania  were  exported.  The  import  of  Chili  saltpetre  amounted 

In  1921  to  58  tons 
„ 1922  „ 109  ,. 

„ 1923  „ 161  „ 

,,  1924  ,,  745  ,, 

„ 1925  „ 353  „ 

.\mmonium  sulphates  are  used  on  a relatively  larger  scale,  as 
well  as  cyanamide  of  calcium.  The  latter  is  produced  in  a 
Transylvanian  factory  with  a capacity  of  30,000  tons  yearly ; the 
present  outjnit  is  about  12,000  tons,  most  of  which  is  exported. 
The  output  of  ammonium  sulphates  could  reach  1,860  tons,  but 
only  905  tons  were  produced  in  1926.  Hence,  even  this  incipient 
production  is  still  much  higher  than  the  demand.  One  might 
mention  that  in  the  opinion  of  M.  lonescu-Sisesti,  expressed 
before  the  Agricultural  Congress,  Rome,  1927,  the  soil  of  the 
stepjie  region  is  still  so  rich  that  its  fertility  would  not  be  raised 
by  treatment  with  chemical  manures.  This  would  refer  to  about 
one-third  of  the  arable  area;  the  chief  ])roblem  of  that  region  is 
water  supply.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  arable  area  are 
in  need  of  manuring. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  circumstances  one  may  sum  up  the 
reasons  for  the  decline  of  production  as  being,  first,  damage  and 
disorganization  caused  by  the  ^Var,  which  have  not  been  made 
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good  during  the  first  decade  of  j^eace;  in  a measure  that  dis- 
organization has  been  rendered  more  acute  by  the  a])plication  of 
the  reform ; and  in  a much  greater  measure  tlie  work  of  recon- 
struction lias  been  jirevented  by  the  State’s  policy.  Hence,  the 
droj)  in  total  and  average  production  was  in  no  way  an  unnatural 
jihenomenon.  The  drawbacks  which  in  this  respect  might  be 
attributed  directly  to  the  reform  are  a less  economic  cultivation 
of  the  cereal  crops,  through  the  splitting-up  of  the  land,  and,  from 
the  same  cause,  greater  wastage  in  harvesting  the  crops.  This 
deficiency  will  have  to  be  made  good  by  better  organization ; but 
it  fades  into  significance  compared  with  the  general  evils  which 
remain  to  be  remedied  as  springing  from  antiquated  methods 
and  from  an  utter  lack  of  care  for  the  soil’s  fertility.  What  the 
soil  can  give  is  shown  by  the  performance  of  Varjas,  a commune 
in  Ranat,  where  by  experimenting  with  the  most  suitable 
varieties,  the  best  distance  for  planting  the  seed,  &c.,  the  local 
peasant  farmers  have  caused  maize  to  yield  up  to  5,000  kg. 
]ier  hectare.  But  that  is  a remote  ideal.  The  reform  of  land 
tenure  has  been  carried  to  a very  far  point,  but  the  reform  of 
agriculture  is  not  even  begun. 

(c)  The  New  Provinces.  In  considering  the  effect  of  the  reform 
on  production,  a somewhat  sharp  line  must  be  drawn  between 
the  Old  Kingdom  and  the  new  Provinces,  especially  Bucovina 
and  Transylvania.  In  the  Old  Kingdom  the  reform  could  not 
have  a deep  influence  on  agrarian  economy,  as  the  dispossessed 
large  owners  and  cultivators  were  doing  nothing  to  im})rove  the 
soil  and  its  output,  or  the  live  and  dead  stock.  The  situation 
was  different  in  Bucovina  and  Transylvania,  and  in  the  latter 
province,  more  especially  in  Banat.  M.  Garoflid,  as  Minister  of 
of  Agriculture,  readily  admitted  this.  After  speaking,  in  his 
expose  de  motifs  to  the  Transylvanian  law,  on  the  norms  of 
expropriation,  he  added: 

AVe  shall  make  certain  exceptions  in  the  application  of  those  expro- 
priation measures.  There  are  in  Transylvania  intensive  agricultural 
undertakings — true  agricultural  factories.  It  would  be  a great  loss  to 
our  national  organization  if  we  should  destroy  them;  and  the  strict 
application  of  the  norms  mentioned  above  would  destroy  them.  With 
a view,  therefore,  to  protecting  them,  I have  provided  that  those  land- 
owners  may  be  allowed  to  retain  up  to  500  jugars.  ’ 
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Tlie  owners  or  tenants  of  these  large  farms  usually  lived  on  the 
spot.  Most  of  them  possessed  adequate  agricultural  knowledge 
and  capital.  The  farms  were  properly  equipped  with  build- 
ings and  machines;  the  live  stock  was  numerous  and  of  good 
quality,  and  cultivation  was  based  on  a sound  variation  and 
rotation  of  crops. 

In  practice  the  application  of  the  reform  went  farther  than 
i\I.  Garoflid  first  intended,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
those  large  farms  have  been  thereby  irreparably  damaged. 
Valuable  material  has  been  destroyed  altogether.  Farm  buildings 
are  falling  to  pieces,  where  they  have  not  been  pulled  down  by 
their  owners  and  the  material  sold.  Machines,  tractors,  &c., 
especially  the  heavy  ploughs,  are  useless  for  the  small  holdings, 
and  many  of  them  were  simply  abandoned,  a total  loss.  A com- 
pany was  formed  after  the  reform  for  the  export  of  unusable 
large  machines.  Great  damage  has  also  been  done  to  cattle- 
breeding  which,  in  Transylvania,  had  been  furthered  in  a syste- 
matic manner.  The  province  was  divided  into  breeding  districts, 
each  of  them  specializing  in  a breed  best  adapted  to  local 
climatic  and  other  conditions;  the  co-operatives  or  individuals 
who  kept  bulls  had  to  conform  to  the  arrangement,  no  other 
breed  being  allowed  in  the  district.  A considerable  part  of  that 
breeding  material  was  supplied  by  the  large  owners.  Now  that 
whole  organization  has  simply  vanished.  Fine  animals  had  to  be 
sold  to  the  butcher.  The  production  of  meat  and  dairy  products 
has  likewise  depreciated,  in  quality  or  in  quantity,  with  the 
disappearance  of  these  large  fanns ; some  of  them,  like  the  estate 
of  Count  Cskonics,  at  Jimbolia,  were  organized  to  supply  a whole 
chain  of  towns  with  pasteurized  and  Ijottled  milk.  Even  now  the 
only  decent  supjdy  of  milk,  butter,  &c.,  to  reach  Bucarest  comes 
fi'om  Sibiu.  'Hie  Transylvanian  critics  admit,  therefore,  that  in 
the  Old  Kingdom  the  reform  may  actually  have  had  a good 
inlluence  on  the  large  farmers;  it  has  induced  them  to  farm 
bettei’,  for  fear  of  a new  expropriation,  and  it  has  also  enabled 
them  to  do  so,  by  leaving  them  often  500  ha.  arable  land.  But 
they  assert  that  in  'rransylvania  the  maximum  left  has  seldom 
('xceeded  125  ha.,  which  means  that  the  destruction  has  been 
gieater  just  where  the  economic  organization  was  better.  They 
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consider  tliat  a different  system  should  at  least  have  been  applied 
round  the  main  towns,  so  as  to  ensure  a plentiful  supply  of  good 
and  cheap  food-stuffs  for  the  urban  population. 

The  authors  and  supporters  of  the  reform  do  not  deny  either 
that  well-organized  large  farms  had  existed  in  Transylvania  or 
that  the  activity  of  these  farms  has  been  crij)pled  by  the  reform. 
Yet  they  have  a two-fold  reply  to  make  to  the  criticisms 
summarized  above.  In  the  first  place  they  j)oint  out  that  once 
land  was  granted  to  the  peasants  in  the  Kingdom  and  in 
Bessarabia,  it  was  impossible  to  treat  those  of  Transylvania  less 
well.  The  argument  is,  of  course,  unanswerable.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  any  attempt  to  maintain  the  large  Transylvanian 
estates  in  a province  eaten  up  with  nationalist  animosities, 
would  have  meant  the  risk  of  a still  more  destructive  expropria- 
tion by  popular  violence.  There  is  one  reserve,  however,  to  be 
made  on  this  point.  If  the  expropriation  of  the  large  estates  was 
unavoidable,  the  expropriation  of  smalDiolders  is  inexcusable. 
Herr  Fritz  Connert,  in  his  article,  gives  examples  of  Transylvanian 
peasants  who  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  their  land,  though 
their  small  or  medium  holdings  Avere  below  the  100  ha.  generally 
fixed  as  the  utmost  limit  in  every  part  of  the  country.  And  these 
were  intelligent,  prosperous  farmers,  who  could  serve  as  model 
to  the  new  holders ; themselves  and  their  holdings  representing 
just  that  type  of  rural  middle-class,  the  absence  of  which  is 
deplored  by  all  agricultural  authorities  in  the  Old  Kingdom.  The 
second  argument  in  reply  to  the  Transylvanian  criticism  cpies- 
tions  the  ability  of  the  large  estates  to  keep  going  in  the  changed 
economic  and  social  conditions  after  the  War.  Formerly  the 
landlords  controlled  the  political  machine ; all  legislation,  as  well 
as  its  application,  was  subservient  to  their  interests.  An  article 
in  the  Argus  (November  18,  1922)  contended  that  land-tax 
was  paid  in  Hungary  on  the  basis  of  a survey  made  a hundred 
years  earlier.  The  consequence  was  that  ‘ a hen  laid  enough  eggs 
to  pay  the  taxes  of  a big  estate’.  Count  Besan  owned  2,615 
jugars  and  paid  about  four  shillings;  Baron  Koranyi,  a former 
^Minister  of  Finance,  paid  something  incalculable,  but  much  less 
than  about  a farthing  per  jugar,  and  so  on.  Again,  the  law  on 
agricultural  labour  was  applied  by  the  pretor  (the  sub-prefect), 
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wlio  depended  altogether  on  the  goodwill  of  the  local  landlord ; 
a labourer  stood  no  chance  of  getting  other  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood if  he  left  against  the  wish  of  his  employer.  At  present,  the 
whole  legal  and  social  situation  is  altered;  many  labourers, 
moreover,  have  got  some  land  of  their  own.  Even  a less  radical 
reform  would  have  made  the  former  labour  relations  impossible, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  large  estates  would  have  continued 
to  pay  with  a higher  wage  bill  and  a diminished  hold  on  the  labour 

swpply. 

The  argument  merely  describes  a labour  evolution  which  is 
being  experienced  throughout  agricultural  Europe.  If  it  may 
fairly  be  applied  to  Transylvania,  it  must  be  infinitely  more 
fitting  for  Ressarabia.  The  Bessarabian  landowners  had  nothing 
like  the  equipment  of  the  Transylvanian,  and  the  Bessarabian 
peasants  were  much  less  tractable  after  the  War  than  the  others. 
To  state,  therefore,  as  does  M.  P.  V.  Synadino  in  his  article,  that 
the  average  cultivated  area  has  fallen  by  4-4  per  cent. — from 
2,304,902  ha.  in  1902-11  to  2,203,366  ha.  in  1 920-4 — and  average 
production  (wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maize)  by  16-5  per  cent. 
— from  1,968,660  tons  in  1902-11  to  1,645,000  tons  in  1920-4 — • 
is  to  show  that  the  j)ost-war  output  is  not  as  good  as  the  jDre- 
war  oidput ; but  it  by  no  means  proves  that  things  would  have 
been  better  if  the  land  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  large 
owners.  Quite  a number  of  circumstances  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  scale  and  technique  of  farming  have  contributed 
to  that  decline;  and  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  Bessarabia, 
which  beyond  doubt  has  suffered  most  from  the  faults  of 
omission  and  commission  in  the  State’s  pohcy,  is  also  the 
j)rovince  in  which  total  and  average  production  has  most  fallen 
off  from  its  pre-war  standing. 

The  tables  of  averages  reveal  indeed  the  interesting  fact  that 
in  almost  every  case  the  averages  relating  to  the  Old  Kingdom 
are  higher  than  the  averages  for  the  whole  country,  which  means 
that  the  addition  of  the  new  provinces  has  inffuenced  the  average 
yield  unfavourably.  Bessarabia,  esjiecially,  remains  in  eveiy  case 
behind  the  national  average.  Transylvania  has  in  most  cases 
higher  averages  than  the  whole  of  the  country,  while  Bucovina 
has  the  highest  of  all,  often  exceeding  the  national  averages  by 
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fully  one-third.  The  average  production  per  ha.  of  the  five 
principal  cereal  crops  during  the  period  1920-7  was  as  follows, 


in  qumtals: 

Old  Kingdom  .....  8-8 

Bessarabia  . . . . . 7-(i 

Bucovina  . . . . . . 10-7 

Transylvania  . . . . . 9-1 

Rumania  ......  8 (j 


Bessarabia  has  had  bad  luck,  both  with  the  weather  and  with 
the  administration.  It  was  the  province  whose  agriculture  most 
needed  care  during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  as  farming  had 
been  disorganized  worse  than  elsewhere  by  the  forcible  taking 
over  of  the  land,  and  all  its  transport  and  trade  links  cut  off  with 
the  severance  from  the  Russian  Empire.  Yet  from  the  time  of 
its  union  with  Rumania  up  till  the  end  of  1928  the  province  had 
been  left  to  its  own  devices.  The  failure  of  the  1928  crop  pro- 
duced famine  conditions  in  large  areas  of  the  province. 

But  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  great  difference  in  the 
returns  from  Transylvania  and  Bucovina.  The  two  provinces 
have  similar  geographical  features,  and  they  have  both  been 
under  Austro-Hungarian  administration.  But  the  agrarian 
situation  in  the  provinces  differed  in  two  respects ; in  Bucovina 
landownership  was  nicely  graduated,  with  a good  proportion  of 
medium  and  small  property,  and  the  reform  had  only  to  be 
applied  on  a limited  scale ; Transylvania,  however,  had  a high 
])ercentage  of  large  property,  and  in  consequence  the  reform  was 
applied  on  a more  thoroughgoing  scale.  Are  the  better  returns 
in  Bucovina  due  to  a healthier  distribution  of  property  of  old 
standing,  or  are  the  inferior  returns  of  Transylvania  due  to  the 
greater  encroachment  of  the  reform?  The  answer  would  be 
instructive  from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  if  it  could  be  given 
reliably,  but  for  this  we  should  need  more  detailed  material  than 
we  possess.  Nevertheless,  the  post-war  difference  is  perhaps 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  pre-war  averages.  According  to  the 
table  used  in  his  article  by  M.  Jasny,  Transylvania  produced  be- 
fore the  War  2,955,660  tons  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maize, 
on  2,473,000  ha.,  which  gave  an  average  of  1T9  quintals  per  ha. ; 
Bucovina  produced  237,000  tons  on  196,000  ha.,  which  meant  an 
average  of  12- 1 quintals  per  ha.  Again,  in  the  table  given  on  an 
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earlier  page  and  showing  the  average  yield  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  in  ten  European  countries  during  the  period  1911-14, 
Austria  (which  included  Bucovina)  had  for  the  three  cereals 
together  an  average  of  14-2  quintals  per  ha.,  and  Hungary  (which 
included  Transylvania)  of  13T  quintals ; the  figures  for  the  period 
1906-10  being  13-8  and  11-5  quintals  per  ha. ; or  if  we  take  the 
two  periods  together,  the  Austrian  average  w'as  14  0 and  the 
Hungarian  12-3  quintals.  The  difference  between  the  averages 
of  the  two  countries,  in  the  period  1906-14  was,  therefore,  T7 
quintals;  the  difference  between  the  averages  of  Transylvania 
and  Bucovina  in  the  period  1920-7  has  been  1-6  quintals.  The 
first  figures  refer  to  whole  countries  and  to  three  cereal  crops,  the 
second  figures  merely  to  isolated  provinces  and  to  five  crops,  but 
the  approximation  is  too  near  not  to  have  some  meaning  in  it. 
In  whatever  way  the  reform  may  have  affected  the  agriculture 
of  the  two  provinces,  it  has  not  altered  the  relation  of  their 
average  production ; and  as  the  reform  went  a great  deal  farther 
in  one  province  than  in  the  other,  its  effects  are  not  greatly 
elucidated  by  a difference  in  average  yield  which  remains  much 
as  it  was  before.  M.  Jasny’s  table,  it  is  true,  would  give  merely 
a negligible  difference  of  0-2  quintals  per  ha.  m favour  of 
Bucovina,  apparently  for  1909-13,  but,  then,  it  would  allow  an 
average  of  12-3  for  the  Old  Kingdom — i.  e.  0-2  more  than 
Bucovina  and  0-4  more  than  Transylvania — which  contradicts 
the  more  specific  figures  of  the  international  table,  as  well  as 
general  exj)erience.  This  simply  proves  that  almost  any  con- 
clusion might  find  su])port  in  figures  relating  merely  to  a few 
cro])s  and  a few  years.  At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  the  reform  on 
Transylvanian  production  could  not  have  been  so  disastrous  as 
the  destruction  of  a few  model  farms  may  suggest,  as  the  average 
Hungarian  yield  was  little  above  the  Rumanian  before  the  reform, 
and  as  it,  too,  has  declined  after  the  war. 

Production  in  the  new  provinces  has  certainly  gone  down, 
but  how  great  a share  circumstances  unconnected  with  the 
reform  may  have  had  in  bringing  this  about  will  appear  in  dis- 
cussing official  policy.  The  slow  execution  of  the  reform  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  responsible  for  a transitory  decline  of  the 
cultivated  area  in  Transylvania  and  of  its  outjjut,  as  nearly  one 
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million  ha.  exj^ropriated  land  were  still  let  out  to  improvised 
tenants  in  1924.  Other  damaging  effects  have  been  of  a local  and 
peculiar  nature.  A Transylvanian  deputy  complained  in  the 
Chamber  (April  12,  1927)  that  the  inhabitants  of  certain  com- 
munes in  the  Satu-Mare  district  were  unable  to  raise  any  crops, 
because  of  the  increase  in  wild  animals.  The  communes  in  ques- 
tion are  surrounded  by  forests,  which  used  to  belong  to  the 
Karolyi  family;  they  were  then  hunted  regularly,  and  the 
landlord  was  obliged  to  indemnify  the  peasants  for  any  depreda- 
tion of  their  crops.  But  the  expropriation  has  transferred  the 
forests  to  the  State ; wild  life  has  increased,  and  the  peasants  are 
receiving  no  compensation  at  all  for  the  damage  caused  to  their 
crops.  Still  more  peculiar  was  the  case  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Chamber  by  Dr.  N.  Lupu  (May  24, 1927).  He  asserted  that 
the  peasants  in  the  iMaramures  county  were  in  desperate  straits, 
and  had  constantly  to  appeal  for  gifts  of  food.  The  region  had 
always  been  jioor,  but  the  present  trouble  was  due  to  the  peace 
settlement.  ‘When  the  new  frontiers  were  drawn,  a hundred 
mountain  slopes  with  pastures  used  and  owned  by  the  neighbour- 
ing communes  were  left  to  Czechoslovakia.  Now  these  people 
have  no  means  of  making  a living;  the  number  of  animals  has 
fallen  to  one-fourth,  as  the  villagers  sold  them  to  buy  maize.  ’ 
The  only  conclusion  emerging  with  any  clarity  from  all  these 
facts  and  arguments  is  the  unhelpful  one  that  the  problem  of  the 
reform’s  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  the  new  provinces,  as  of 
the  Old  Kingdom,  bristles  with  complexities.  The  industry  is 
passing  through  a period  of  transition,  in  which  the  action  of  the 
reform  happens  to  be  intermingled  with  the  activity  of  other 
forces.  Only  in  the  long  run,  and  other  things  being  equal — as 
the  set  economic  phrase  goes — would  it  be  possible  neatly  to 
disentangle  the  first  from  the  remainder. 
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THE  AREA  UNDER  CEREAL  CROPS  1920-7 

(in  million  hectares) 


= Arable  area 

:=  Area  cultiv.  with  cereals 

► * Maize 

— Wheat 

— Barleu 
Oats 

...  Other  cereals 


320  1921 


1926  1927 
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TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  CHIEF  CEREAL  CROPS  IN  1920-7 

(in  million  quintals) 


1920  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927 
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AVERAGE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  CHIEF  CEREAL  CROPS  IN 

1920-7 

(in  million  quintals) 


1569.69 


z 
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Section  4 

The  Effect  of  the  Reform  on  Prices  and  P^xport 

(«)  Export.  The  lower  yields  in  Rumanian  agriculture  may 
possibly  be  attributed  to  the  land  reform,  but  the  reduction  of  the 
area  under  cereals  is  part  of  a tendency  common  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Tbegeographical  redistribution  of  agricultural  production 
was  brought  out  by  the  data  contained  in  the  volume  on  Agricul- 
tural Questions  from  an  International  Point  of  View,  published  by 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  on  the  occasion  of  the 
economic  conference  held  at  Geneva  in  i\Iay  1927.  Profiting 
from  the  disturbed  state  of  Eurojie  during  the  War,  and  from  the 
high  prices  then  ruling,  the  oversea  countries  have  extended 
their  agriculture,  at  the  same  time  improving  its  equipment  and 
technique.  An  index-figure  based  on  the  pre-war  averages  disclosed 
the  following  changes  in  the  production  and  export  of  the  main 
cereal  crops  during  the  period  1921-5: 


Wheat 


Europe  (without  Russia) 

Production 

88 

Export 
(inch  flour) 
35 

Russia 

51 

4 

Nortli  America 

132 

241 

Soutli  America 

IS- 

— 

Australia 

IS? 

183 

Europe  (without  Russia) 

Rye 

Production 

79 

Export 

31 

Russia 

88 

69 

North  America 

233 

6,377  1 

North  America 

254 

536 

All  the  American  export  went  to  Europe,  and  485,100  quintals 
even  to  Soviet  Russia. 


Barley 


Production 

Export 

I'hiropc  (witliout  Russia) 

88 

91 

Russia 

46 

5 

North  America 

117 

319 

South  America 

248 

347 

Australia 

161 

— 

Hcfore  the  War,  Itil.OOO  (piintals;  in  1921-5,  10,459,000  (quintals. 

I 
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Oats 


Production 

Export 

Europe  (without  Russia) 

85 

108 

Russia 

5t) 

3 

North  America 

121 

271 

South  America 

112 

75 

Far  East 

227 

— 

Australian  production  showed  a falling  off,  but  that  of  the  Far 

Eastern  countries  increased. 

Maize 

Production 

Export 

Europe  (without  Russia) 

84 

85 

Russia 

234 

9 

North  America 

105 

179 

Central  America  . 

107 

5,200 

South  America 

— 

109 

Far  East 

108 

— 

Africa  .... 

129 

436 

In  Australia  maize-growing 

is  insignificant. 

Rumania’s  contribution 

weighs  but  lightly 

in  the  scale  of 

world  production.  Yet  she  generally  has  an  important  exportable 

surplus,  because  of  the  small  density  and  frugal  habits  of  her 
po])ulatiou.  Her  place  in  the  list  of  exporting  countries  is 
therefore  higher  than  in  that  of  producing  countries.  Corn- 
growing for  export  did  not  assume  any  imj)ortance  till  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Until  the  beginning  of  that  century 
the  j)opulation  was  sparse  and  foreign  trade  was  a monopoly  of 
the  Porte.  In  that  phase  Rumanian  agriculture  had  a pre- 
dominantly pastoral  character.  Freedom  of  trade  was  obtained 
through  the  Treaty  of  Adriano])le  (1829),  and  the  Crimean  War 
brought  Rumanian  agriculture  into  prominence.  From  that  time 
onwards  her  corn  exports  never  ceased  to  grow  until  the  War. 
Enemy  requisitions  and  war  damage  jilaced  the  country  in  the 
position  of  having  to  import  corn  and  Hour  in  1919.  In  that  year 
agricultural  export  was  nil.  It  resumed  its  course  in  1920,  but 
with  considerable  differences  in  quantity  and  in  kind  from  the 
pre-war  export. 

'I'he  ex})ort  of  corn  has  gradually  been  rising,  but  with  strong 
variations  from  year  to  year,  in  keeping  with  the  variations  in 
production,  a bad  harvest  reacting  unfavourably  on  the  export 
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of  the  following  year.  Price  conditions  and,  especially,  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Rumanian  governments  have,  however,  had  a strong 
influence  on  the  export  of  agricultural  products  after  the  War ; 
and  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  crops  has  been  responsible 
for  parallel  changes  in  the  nature  of  exports.  Rumania’s  corn 
export  amounted  in  the  twenty-five  years  before  the  War  to 
54  per  cent,  of  the  total  harvest.  During  the  period  1920-4  it 
reached  a yearly  average  of  135,179  wagons  (wheat  and  flour, 
l)arley,  oats,  and  maize),  i.e.  about  16-5  j)er  cent,  of  the  produc- 
tion of  these  four  cereals.  The  bad  harvest  of  1924  brought  the 
export  down  to  81,563  wagons  in  1925;  it  improved  in  1926  to 
187,284  wagons  (including  1,395  wagons  millet  and  8,808  wagons 
beans);  and  the  bumper  maize  crop  in  1926  enabled  the  1927 
ex])oi-t  to  reach  the  excej)tional  figure  of  .‘305,658  wagons — the 
highest  level  since  the  War  and  equal  to  Rumania’s  pre-war 
export. 

The  decline  of  the  Rumanian  corn  ex])ort  is  due,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  to  a fall  in  her  own  production,  and,  in  the 
second  })lace,  to  a redistribution  of  the  world’s  production  and 
trade.  In  jioint  of  production,  Rumania  retains  a prominent 
})osition  with  regard  to  maize,  being  third  in  the  list  after  the 
Ihiited  States  and  the  Argentine;  she  takes  fifth  place  among 
the  producers  of  barley  and  oats;  but  only  seventh  place  among 
the  j)roducers  of  wheat,  if  we  consider  merely  the  countries 
which  have  an  exportable  surplus,  and  falls  to  the  tenth  place 
if  we  include  Sj)ain  and  Italy,  who  consume  the  whole  of  their 
own  {)roduction.  Generally  speaking,  therefore,  one  might  say 
that  Rumania  has  maintained  her  position  among  producing 
countries  in  resj)ect  of  maize,  oats,  and  barley,  but  has  lost  it  in 
I he  case  of  wheat. 

Her  exj)ortable  corn  sur{)lus  is  greatly  reduced  in  comparison 
with  that  before  the  War.  ‘Fliat  is  due  partly  to  the  addition  of 
the  new  j)rovinces.  Before  the  War,  apj)arently,  Transylvania  ^ 
had  a small  surplus  of  wheat  (65, ()()()  tons)  and  oats  (35.000  tons), 
but  was  short  of  barley  (40,000  tons)  and  maize  (32,000  tons), 
which  means  that  she  just  about  covered  her  needs  in  corn;  and 

' L.  Micliai‘1,  Agricultural  Survey  of  Europe.  (The  Danuhiau  Basin),  Part  I. 
Wasliinglon,  1924. 
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this  was  also  the  case  with  Bucovina.  As  the  production  of  both 
provinces  has  fallen  off  after  the  War,  the  deficiency  has  had  to 
be  made  good  from  the  surplus  of  the  Old  Kingdom.  During  the 
period  1902-11  the  average  yearly  corn  production  of  Bessarabia 
was  1,968,66:5  tons,  from  which,  according  to  M.  Synadino, 
999,;560  tons  were  available  for  export.  During  1920-4  the  aver- 
age production  amounted  to  1,675,000  tons.  Putting  the  internal 
needs  of  the  province  at  1,261, 1390  tons — in  view  of  the  increased 
})opulation  since  1902-11,  and  of  the  larger  number  of  animals 
the  new  peasant  holders  kept — IM.  Synadino  concluded  that, 
during  the  period  1920-4,  Bessarabia  offered  for  export  only 
68,000  wagons  of  corn  as  compared  with  99,000  in  the  period 
1902-11.  During  the  period  1911-15  the  Old  Kingdom  produced 
an  average  of  5,989,791  tons  (wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  maize) 
yearly;  and,  during  192:3-7,  an  average  of  4,896,:352  tons,  i.e. 
1,096,4:39  tons  less  yearly.  The  average  yearly  export  of  the  four 
cereals  during  the  period  1911-15  reached  2,444,914  tons,  this 
means  that  the  surj)lus  in  the  second  period  was  of  no  more  than 
about  l,:350,000tons,  or  rather  one  million  tons,  making  allowance 
for  the  greater  internal  demand.  During  this  period,  therefore, 
the  Old  Kingdom  and  Bessarabia — the  two  provinces  which  have 
a corn  siuplus — could  not  spare  more  than  1:30,000  wagons  of 
corn,  in  round  hgures,  for  exjiort ; and  this  roughly  coincides  with 
the  actual  amounts  that  were  sent  out  of  the  country,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  table  below : 


In  quintals 


Crop 

1!)11-15 

1920-4 

1925 

1926 

Wheat  and  flour  . 

10,002,330 

865,928 

310,872 

2,717,710 

Rye  and  flour 

— 

297,336 

10,419 

267,390 

Maize  . 

1,102,935 

5,989,118 

5,800,872 

6,897,880 

Bariev  . 

10,434,207 

4,985,242 

1,826,927 

5,810,030 

Oats 

2,909,670 

1,380,286 

207,274 

610,670 

Total  . 

24,449,142 

1.3,517,910 

8,156,364 

16,303,680 

The  violent  oscillation  of  the  corn  export  is  illustrated  in  the 
diagram  on  }),  :342. 

Among  European  countries  exporting  corn  before  the  War 
Rumania  took  second  place,  after  Russia.  Through  the  virtual 
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THE  EXPORT  OF  CORN 
(in  million  tons) 
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disappearance  of  Russia,  for  tlie  time  being,  from  the  market, 
Rumania  has  advanced  to  the  first  place  in  Europe,  without, 
liowevei-,  being  able  to  keep  proportionately  in  step  with  the 
advance  in  the  export  of  the  oversea  countries.  The  following 
tables  show  the  interesting  changes  of  position  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  War  in  the  export  of  the  main  cereal  crops: 


1.  Wheat 


Period  1909-13 

quintals 

Period  1921-5 

quintals 

1.  Russia 

41,174,000 

1.  Canada 

56,334,000 

2.  Argentine 

. 24,249,0tK) 

2.  United  States 

38,232,000 

3.  Canada 

. 20,152,000 

3.  Argentine 

33,179,000 

4.  United  States 

14,271,000 

4.  Australia 

20,160,000 

5.  Rumania 

13,314,000 

5.  India  . 

4,381,000 

(i.  India  . 

13,176,000 

6.  Hungary 

4,580,000 

7.  Australia 

11,430,000 

7.  Russia  . 

1,787,000 

8.  Bulgaria 

2,130,000 

8.  Y ugoslavia  . 

949,000 

9.  Serbia  . 

1,010,000 

9.  Bulgaria 

505,000 

10.  Rumania 

502,000 

2.  Oats 


Period  1909-13 

quintals 

Period  1921-5 

quintals 

1.  Russia 

10,683,000 

1.  Canada 

4,894,000 

2.  Argentine 

6,170,000 

2.  Argentine 

4,621,000 

3.  Canada 

l,803,00t> 

3.  United  States 

1,772,000 

4.  Rumania 

1,559,000 

4.  Rumania 

1,374,000 

5.  Algeria 

568,000 

5.  Algeria 

540,000 

6.  Unite<l  States 

567,000 

6.  Russia  . 

249,000 

3.  Rye 


Period  1909-13 

quintals 

Period  1921-5 

quintals 

1.  Russia 

5,341,000 

1.  United  States 

8,751,000 

2.  Rumania 

894,000 

2.  Russia  . 

3,706,000 

3.  United  States 

145,000 

3.  Canada 

1,708,000 

4.  Argentine 

69,000 

4.  Hungary 

575,000 

5.  Canada 

19,000 

5.  Poland 

485,000 

6.  Argentine 

405,000 

7.  Rumania 

250,000 

4.  Barley 

Period  1909-13 

quintals 

Period  1921-5 

quintals 

1.  Russia 

36,998,000 

1.  United  States 

4,633,006 

2.  Rumania 

3,568,000 

2.  Rumania 

4,476,000 

3.  India  . 

2,295,000 

3.  Canada 

4,235,000 

4.  United  States 

1,628,000 

4.  Russia  . 

1,855,000 

5.  Algeria 

l,067,0t)0 

5.  India  . 

1,396,000 

6.  Canada 

1,029,000 

6.  French  Morocco 

1,201,000 

7.  French  Morocco 

652,000 

7.  Czechoslovakia 

837,000 

8.  Tunisia 

618,000 

8.  Argentine 

771,000 

9.  Argentine 

166,000 

9.  Poland 

618,000 

10.  Algeria 

598,000 

11.  Hungary 

113,000 
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5.  Maize 


Period  1 !»()!»- 13 

quintals 

I’eriod  1921-5 

quintals 

1. 

Argentine 

2!),40 1,000 

1.  .Argentine 

. 31,929,000 

2 

United  States 

10,2(34,000 

2.  United  States 

18,313,000 

3. 

Rumania 

9,837,000 

3.  Rumania 

0,149,000 

4. 

Russia 

7,544,000 

4.  .South  Africa 

4,040,000 

5. 

Rulgaria 

2,007,000 

5.  Yugoslavia  . 

3,352,000 

(). 

Serbia  . 

1,075,000 

6.  Bulgaria 

1,092,000 

7. 

South  Africa 

952,000 

7.  Russia 

700,000 

These  tables  show  that  Rumania  has  maintained  second  place 
in  the  ex])ort  of  barley,  with  an  increased  total ; she  has  kept  the 
fourth  j)lace  in  the  export  of  oats,  but  with  a reduced  quantity ; 
she  has  retained  the  third  place  in  maize  export,  with  a reduced 
quantity;  but  she  has  droj)ped  severely  in  the  wheat  table  from 
fifth  to  tenth  |)lace,  and  from  133,000  to  5,000  wagons  yearly. 

More  significant  still,  she  has  been  outdistanced  in  wheat 
export  by  her  neighbours — Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  suffered  as  much  as  Rumania,  or  more, 
through  the  War;  and  Yugoslavia,  too,  carried  out  an  extensive 
land  reform,  greatly  misapplied;  their  being  able  to  better 
Rumania’s  wheat  exjjort  could,  therefore,  only  be  explained 
through  the  restrictive  policy  adopted  by  the  Rumanian 
Governments  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  cheap  internal 
su])plies. 


‘Tlic  exported  quantities’,  wrote  M.  loneseu-Sisesti.  ‘eould  have 
been  larger,  in  spite  of  the  present  lowered  production,  if  the  outflow  of 
the  available  surplus  towards  export  were  stimulated  by  means  of 
appropriate  measures.  Proof  that  we  are  not  doing  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  our  internal  consumption,  reckoned  per  head,  appears 
to  be  high,  although  our  population  is  frugal  and  the  seed  ration  given 
to  our  animals  is  very  reduced  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  animals 
are  fed  elsewhere.  \\’c  do  not  consume,  we  waste.’  ^ 

The  yearly  consumj)tion  of  cereals  per  head  was  417  kg. 
during  the  period  1920-4,  which  includes  food  for  men  and 
animals  as  well  as  seed;  in  the  .same  years  it  was  308  kg.  in 
I’oland,  319  in  Czechoslovakia,  339  in  Bulgaria,  348  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  471  in  Hungary.  Hungary  was  the  only  country  to 
exceed  the  Rumanian  average,  but  .she  exports  a larger  number 
of  fattened  animals.  Internal  consumption  has  been  quicker  in 

* I’artk'ipurea  Rotndniei  la  I’rnductiiuiea  si  Comertul  Mondial deCereah,  li)2S,  p.  28. 
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reaching  the  pre-war  level  than  either  production  or  export. 
The  average  consumption  din  ing  1910-15  was  490  kg.  per  inhabi- 
tant; this  was  equalled  by  the  figure  for  1925. 

Rumania’s  corn  export  has  fallen,  therefore,  from  a yearly 
average  of  40-8  per  cent,  of  the  total  harvest  (wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  maize)  in  1911-15  to  18-7  jier  cent,  in  192!3-7;  and  the 
proportion  of  wheat  in  those  figures  from  16-7  per  cent,  to  2-2 
per  cent.  The  general  fall  in  corn  export  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  kind  of  cereals  exjiorted.  This  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  referring  to  the  export  of  the  four  main  cereal  crops: 


1 

Crop 

Percentai'e  of  tlieir 
production 

Percentage  of  total 
export 

1911-15 

1923-7 

1911-15 

1923-7 

Wheat  .... 

45-2 

7-4 

410 

114) 

Maize  .... 

37  0 

204) 

424) 

52-9 

Bariev  .... 

520 

42-9 

11-9 

30-3 

Oats  .... 

2()-7 

10-3 

4-5 

5-2 

\\  heat  has  been  rejjlaced  by  spring  cereals — barley,  maize,  oats 
and  even  millet — which  were  allowed  to  be  exported  and  brought 
higher  returns  with  less  effort  and  exj)ense.  The  maize  export 
represented  9 ]ier  cent,  of  the  world  trade  in  1925,  8 6 per  cent, 
in  1926  and  15  4 per  cent,  in  1927,  when  Rumania  came  next 
after  the  Argentine. 

'riiese  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  exj)ort  are 
concomitant  with  the  variation  in  the  distribution  of  crops 
described  earlier  in  this  chaj)ter.  Indeed,  one  can  trace  the  effect 
of  the  transition  to  small-scale  farming  more  clearly  in  the  change 
of  exports  than  in  the  change  of  crops.  The  two  tables  on  pp. 
355-6,  which  give  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  all  Rumanian 
exports  during  the  years  1919  to  1926,  supply  all  the  details  to 
illustrate  that  transformation.  Here  we  will  merely  give  a 
table  showing  the  proportion  of  the  various  products  in  the 
value  of  exports  during  1921  to  1926,  in  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1913  (see  p.  346). 

I'he  exjiort  of  live  stock  was  valued  at  .8579,000  in  1913;  it 
reached  .86-5  millions  in  1923,  over  14  millions  in  1924  and  nearly 
20  millions  in  1925.  Compared  with  a percentage  of  3-2  of  the 
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total  value  of  exports  which  animal  products  of  all  kinds  repre- 
sented in  1913,  this  category  rose  during  1921-6  to  an  average 
value  of  14-31  per  cent. — a significant  increase.  The  percentage 
oscillated  between  8-7  in  1923  and  20-84  in  1925;  and  it  is  worth 


I'roclucts 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

Live  stock  . 

0-4 

9-00 

13-33 

7-0 

10-19 

14-50 

8-10 

Animal  foocl-stuffs 

1-7 

2-93 

0-03 

0-9 

2-02 

4.52 

4-20 

H ides  and  skins  . 

()*5 

0-27 

0-23 



0-32 

0-58 

0-42 

Wool  .... 

0-4 

1-10 

0-10 

0-2 

0-20 

0-55 

0-39 

Animal  waste 

0-2 

0-30 

0-49 

0-0 

0-82 

0-09 

0-41 

Cereals 

07-0 

50-48 

38-31 

49-6 

43-90 

25-22 

30-9.5 

X’egetables,  seeds,  and 
fodder 

.5-1 

4-04 

4-87 

7-4 

4-87 

4-83 

4-10 

Vegetable  oils 

— 

0-00 

0-01 



0-.53 

0-51 

0-40 

'Fimber  and  derivative 
products  . 

3-5 

,5-73 

18-52 

10-5 

19-25 

21-50 

15-03 

Oil  .... 

19-0 

22-41 

18 -.53 

13-1 

12-13 

19-85 

25-00 

Other  products 

1-0 

3-02 

4-92 

4-7 

5-11 

7-25 

5-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

10t»-00 

noting  that  it  falls  and  rises  with  some  regularity  inversely  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  percentage  for  cereals.  The  export  of  animal 
])roducts,  that  is,  now  plays  a comj)ensatory  ])art  to  the  export 
of  corn,  which  illustrates  in  a concrete  manner  the  suggestion 
we  made  before,  that  the  risks  of  agriculture  would  be  lessened 
by  the  greater  variation  in  the  nature  of  farming. 

The  lesser  decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  exports,  as 
seen  in  the  tables  on  ])|).  355-6,  comj^ared  with  the  sharper 
drop  in  total  quantities,  suggests,  moreover,  that  the  change 
in  the  varieties  exported  has  not  been  unprofitable  in  itself. 
Hut,  in  general,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Rumania  has  lost 
the  place  which  she  occupied  in  international  trade  before  the 
War.  'n  le  first  volume  of  the  M emoranilum  on.  the  Balance  of 
External  Trade,  19R3-25,  ))ublished  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
states  that  the  total  value  of  international  trade  has  increased 
during  lhat  j)ei  iod  by  5 j)er  cent.  At  the  same  time  Rumania's 
share  in  it  has  decreased  by  one-half,  although  the  country’s 
area  and  population  have  doubled.  In  1913  exports  amounted 
to  $130  millions,  equal  to  0 71  ]>er  cent,  of  the  world  trade;  in 
1925  this  share  had  fallen  to  0 47  per  cent.  Imports  represented 
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0-58  per  cent,  in  1913  and  0 46  per  cent,  in  1925  of  the  world’s 
trade.  Tlie  same  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  figures  indicating 
the  value  of  Rumania’s  export  per  head  of  po])ulation.  From 
$16-98  per  head  in  1913  it  has  fallen  to  $8  23  in  1925,  Rumania 
jiassing  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-first  place  among 
European  exporting  countries ; anti  if  for  a precise  comparison 
with  1913  the  figure  $8-23  is  divided  by  the  index  1 575,  rej)re- 
senting  the  de])reciation  in  the  j)urchasing  jtower  of  the  dollar, 
the  value  of  ex])orts  would  he  merely  $5-20  j)er  head  of  j)opula- 
tion.  World  trade,  in  short,  has  increased  by  5 {jer  cent.,  whereas 
Rumania’s  share  of  it  is  3-5  times  smaller.  And  that  is  not  a 
general  phenomenon  among  the  countries  of  south-eastern 
Europe.  Hungary  exported  $18  per  head  in  1913  and  $17  in 
1925;  Rtdgaria  $3-7  and  $8,  and  Yugoslavia — though  exce])iion- 
ally  hard  hit  by  the  \\’ar — has  increased  its  exports  from  $3-5 
in  1913  to  $12  per  head  in  1925.  Once  again  one  must  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Yugoslavia  has  carried  out  a land- 
reform  as  extensive  as  Rumania’s,  which  has  not  prevented  an 
increase  in  her  exports.  One  might  also  note  the  obviously 
greater  j)owers  of  recovery  of  a country  of  peasant  holders,  such 
as  Bulgaria,  in  comparison  with,  for  instance,  Hungary,  a coun- 
try in  which  large  estates  predominate. 

U{)  to  a point,  the  fall  in  Rumania’s  corn  export  niay  be  laid 
directly  at  the  door  of  the  land  refoi'in.  The  corn  trade,  especially 
for  export,  was  bound  to  suffer  more  than  production  from  the 
break-up  of  the  large  estates,  with  their  centralized  administra- 
tion, with  established  connexions  with  traders,  banks,  and 
shipping  firms.  The  division  of  the  harvest  among  a large 
number  of  small  farmers  has  made  its  collection,  storing,  and 
trans])oit  more  difiicult  and  more  costly  than  it  was  before; 
likewise  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  available  quantities 
quickly,  and  in  consecpience  the  surplus  that  might  be  offered 
for  export.  The  same  circumstance  has  reduced  the  uniformity 
of  the  ])i’oduct,  the  peasants  using  the  more  expensive  selected 
seed  even  less  than  the  large  farmers.  The  large  cidtivators, 
too,  usually  sujqily  a mixture  of  varieties,  and  {)rimitive  means 
of  harvesting  and  handling  are  causing  a considerable  percentage 
of  impurities  to  appear  in  the  peasant  corn.  Though  Rumania’s 
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soil  and  climate  can  produce  the  best  wheat  in  Europe,  with 
which  alone  the  Russian  could  compete,  the  denomination  ‘of 
Danid)ian  origin’  has  acquired  a derogatory  meaning  in  the 
international  corn  trade. 

(h)  The  Value  and  Trices  of  A^riculhiraJ  Products.  The  droj) 
in  the  value  of  Rumanian  exj^orts  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  agricultural  j)roducts  has  increased  less  than  that  of 
industrial  goods.  The  general  nature  of  Itumania’s  exports  and 
imports  has  remained  the  same  as  before  the  War,  but  notwith- 
standing— or.  rather,  because  of — the  drop  in  the  value  of 
exj)orts,  more  has  j)roportionately  to  be  sent  abroad  than  before. 
Whereas  3-7  tons  of  exports  corresponded  to  one  ton  of  imports 
before  the  War,  after  it  the  relation  changed  as  5:1,  i.e.  five  tons 
were  exported  for  each  ton  imj)orted.  During  the  pre-war  years 
the  average  value  of  exports  was  estimated  at  S28  per  ton,^  and 
of  imports  at  .$105,  which  characterizes  the  difference  between 
the  nature  of  the  goods  bought  and  those  sold.  That  relation  of 
values  was  upset  after  the  War,  to  Rumania’s  disadvantage. 
During  the  j^eriod  1919-23  the  average  value  of  exports  remained 
unim])roved  at  $28  j)er  ton,  but  the  value  of  imports  has  more 
than  doubled,  rising  to  .$2.50  per  ton.  During  the  following 
years,  1924-6,  the  average  value  of  exports  remained  about 
the  same  at  $29  j)er  ton,  while  the  moderation  in  the  price 
of  industrial  goods  brought  the  value  of  imports  down  to  $160 
per  ton. 

The  gross  value  of  the  agricultural  production-  has  been 

1 The  average  export  value  of  eorn  was  estimated  at  S28  per  ton  in  1014;  it  rose 
to  $0,5  in  1015,  an  increase  which  has  brought  the  general  average  for  the  pre-war 
years  to  $32.  See  L.  ('olescu,  Comerf  ul  Exterior  al  Rorndniei  Inainie  si  dupd  Rdzboiul 
Mondial,  1028,  j).  5(>4. 

^ An  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  Rumanian  production  in  1023  has  been  given 
by  M.  1.  1.  Georgianu  in  the  Analele  Statistice  si  Economice,  vol.  viii.  Nos.  1-2,  1025. 


1.  Agricultural  ])roduetion 

2.  Tiitd)cr  products  . 

3.  Live  .stock  and  animal  proilucts 

4.  Mineral  products  . 


(in  million  lei) 
. 75,000 

5,000 
. 50,000 

0,000 


.5.  Industrial  production  lei  20,001),  of  which  the  actual 

linishing  contribution  made  by  industry  was  . . 14,(K)0 


Lei  . 


. 150,(X)0 
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estimated  on  tlie  basis  of  internal  wliolesale  j^rices  as  follows  (in 
million  lei); 


Crop 

1923 

1927 

Cereals  ..... 

53,539 

47,207 

Alimentary  crops  .... 

0,t)35 

6,781 

Industrial  crops  .... 

3,484 

5,958 

Natural  and  artificial  f^rasses  . 

.5,238 

4,816 

Orchards  and  vineyards 

(>,(533 

7,102 

Total  .... 

75,529 

71,864 

No  official  figures  are  available  to  show  the  yearly  increase  in  the 
value  of  live  stock,  &c.  Exj)orts  amounted  to  7,662  millions 
(without  animal  ])roducts)  in  1923,  i.e.  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  harvest;  the  improvement  in  1927  was 
exceptional,  due  to  the  large  maize  crop  of  1926.  In  the  years 
after  the  War,  the  market  value  of  agricultural  {)roducts,  though 
higher  than  before  the  War,  has  not  risen  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  value  of  industrial  and  manufactured  goods.  Agricultural 
industry  has  thereby  everywhere  been  j)laced  at  a disadvantage 
which  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  severe  agricultural  crisis 
now  experienced  by  most  European  and  oversea  countries. 
How  much  worse,  therefore,  must  the  situation  be  for  the 
Rumanian  farmers,  who  have  been  prevented  from  obtaining 
even  the  relatively  low  prices  ruling  in  the  world  markets  ? They 
have  not  had,  like  farmers  elsewhere,  an  oj)j)ortunity  of  laying 
aside  handsome  {irofits  during  the  War  years ; and  price  and 
export  restrictions,  ex])ort  taxes  and  other  government  measures 
spoilt  their  chances  of  making  the  most  of  the  boom  which 
followed  immediately  uj)on  the  War.  Hence  they  had  no  reserve 
of  j)rofits  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  in  the  l)ad  years  that  were 
to  come.  The  ton-value  of  agricultural  exports,  we  have  seen, 
remained  the  same  as  befoi’e  the  ^Var,  because  the  difl'erence  was 
absorbed  by  exj)ort  taxes ; and  as  the  pre-war  values  were 
naturally  those  ruling  in  the  world  markets,  it  has  meant  that 
posUwar  prices  had  to  be  lower  than  world  jirices  by  at  least  the 
amount  of  the  exjiort  tax,  if  Rumanian  corn,  &c.,  was  to  reach 
those  markets  at  all.  The  accompanying  diagrams  show  indeed 
that  the  internal  prices  of  wheat  and  maize,  as  in  fact  of  all  other 
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WHEAT  PRICES 

The  price  of  wheat  per  quintal,  in  gold  francs,  in  the  principal  markets 


I9?3 


1924 


1925 


1926 
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MAIZE  PRICES 

I)er  quintal,  in  gold  francs,  in  the  principal  markets 
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crojjs,  liave  been  lower  than  in  any  otlier  of  tlie  world’s  markets ; 
and  not  merely  in  the  imjiorting  European  markets,  which  would 
have  been  natural,  but  also  in  the  overseas  exporting  markets. 

The  price-fixing  and  taxation  policy  of  the  government  was 
bound  to  discourage  production.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  exchange,  it  was  even  more  likely  to 
confuse  and  ham])er  exports.  Frequently,  indeed,  exjjorts  moved 
inversely  to  production,  which  only  a general  confusion  of  prices 
could  explain,  as  exemplified  in  the  wasteful  home  use  of  wheat 
and  wheaten  bread.  When,  e.  g.,  at  the  end  of  August  1921,  the 
export  tax  of  1,500  lei  j)er  wagon  of  wheat  was  replaced  by 
the  so-called  ‘contingentation’  system — i.  e.  the  rationing  of  the 
quantities  allowed  to  be  exj)orted — prices  fell  sharply,  and  the 
effect  might  have  been  disastrous  but  foi'  the  simultaneous  fall 
in  the  rate  of  exchange  by  about  1(X)  j)er  cent.  Barley  sold  early 
in  August  at  25,000  lei  j)er  wagon,  at  18,000  lei  when  the  export 
restrictions  were  first  imposed,  and  again  at  25,000  lei  in  Septem- 
ber. In  the  following  autumn  just  the  opjjosite  took  place. 
Deluded  by  the  high  price  of  corn,  due  to  the  low  exchange, 
Government  imj)osed  an  export  tax  of  20,000  lei  per  wagon. 
Soon  afterwards  the  exchange  rose  and  prices  of  corn  fell  to 
such  a level  that  towards  the  middle  of  August  1922  the  export 
tax  absorbed  about  half  the  value  of  the  corn  in  the  producer’s 
hands.  Had  the  exchange  continued  to  rise,  it  might  soon  have 
absorbed  the  whole  value  of  the  corn.  The  incident  disclosed 
what  fantastic  effects  could  I'csidt  from  a high  fixed  tax,  when 
a tax  sliding  with  the  value  of  corn  might  have  achieved  some 
stability.  The  oj)posite  table,  giving  the  prices  of  the  four  main 
crops  in  the  ])rincij)al  Rumanian  ports,  shows  how  strongly  they 
oscillated  from  cpiarter  to  (juarter. 

Before  the  War,  Rumanian  wheat  naturally  sold  at  world 
prices.  In  192-1  the  wagon  of  wheat  at  Craiova,  one  of  the  chief 
collecting  centres,  was  75-8().000  lei,  while  in  Baris  it  was  worth 
115, ()()()  lei.  Altogether  the  dearness  of  agricultural  products  in 
Rumania  was  merely  a])])arenf,  because  of  the  continuous  fall 
in  the  exchange.  Whereas  before  the  War  the  wagon  of  wheat 
had  a value  of  2,000  Swiss  francs,  M.  (larollid  calculated  that 
towards  the  middle  of  1922  it  valued  only  700  Swiss  francs; 
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while  tlie  cost  of  production  had  remained  as  high  as  before  in 
gold  values.  Another  consequence  of  that  official  interference 
with  the  market  was  that  during  the  first  years  of  the  exce{)tional 
regime  wheat  j)rices  were  almost  level  with  those  of  maize  and 
barley.  By  some  writers  this  was  fallaciously  attributed  to  excess 


(In  gold  francs) 


Year 

Wheat 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

1!»23  I . 

8- 10 

9-67 

9-71 

10-33 

II  . 

11-27 

10-53 

10-57 

11-22 

Ill  . 

11-19 

10-73 

9-50 

9-87 

IV  . 

12-05 

11-23 

10-43 

9-06 

1924  I . 

15-26 

13-19 

12-82 

10-41 

II  . 

15-91 

12-03 

11-73 

9-68 

Ill  . 

19-68 

13-84 

16-72 

11-97 

IV  . 

24-11 

14-61 

17-98 

14-69 

1925  I . 

27-25 

15-58 

17-95 

17-80 

11  . 

33-00 

14-90 

15-35 

19-10 

Ill  . 

23-05 

15-62 

14-56 

15-37 

IV  . 

21-21 

11-85 

12-37 

12-14 

1926  I . 

21-96 

11-34 

12-04 

11-85 

II  . 

21-16 

11-50 

13-30 

12-24 

Ill  . 

20-91 

11-99 

12-55 

11-35 

IV  . 

20-88 

10-02 

13-34 

10-73 

1927  I . 

23-64 

11-80 

16-95 

13-73 

II  . 

23-88 

13-00 

19-14 

16-42 

Ill  . 

24-04 

15-09 

19-03 

16-14 

IV  . 

23-.58 

15-22 

19-48 

17-57 

of  world-production;  but  Rumania  was  a closed  market,  yet 
internal  wheat  prices  were  lower  by  half  than  those  ruling  in  the 
world  markets.  In  October  1923,  indeed,  Rumanian  wheat  sold 
at  45,000  lei,  while  American  wheat  offered  at  about  90,000  lei  at 
Constanta.  Nor  did  these  circumstances  stabilize  the  internal 
market.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  money  and  of  exjiort  prohibi- 
tions for  white  flour,  Rumanian  mills  only  purchased  what  they 
strictly  needed  at  the  time.  The  same  reasons  forced  cultivators 
to  olfer  as  much  as  they  possibly  could ; with  the  result  that  at 
a certain  moment,  in  1923,  wheat  actually  fell  by  about  15,000 
lei  below  the  inadequate  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  no  saying,  of  course,  whether  the  economic  and  fiscal 
policy  of  Rumania’s  governments  would  have  been  different 
without  the  reform.  But,  faced  with  such  a policy,  the  large  culti- 

1569-69  . „ 
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vators  could  hardly  have  survived  it,  unless  permitted  to  go  to 
the  uttermost  limit  in  squeezing  the  soil  and  sweating  the 
jieasants.  All  imjirovement  in  agricultural  methods  and  equip- 
ment would  have  been  out  of  the  question.  In  fact,  those  better 
equi])j)ed  farms  in  the  Kingdom  and  in  Transylvania,  which 
spent  relatively  more  on  labour  and  on  the  upkeep  of  live  and 
dead  stock,  would  have  been  the  first  to  succumb.  For  a time 
corn  production  may  have  kept  up  the  flourishing  appearances 
of  the  jiast.  Large  owners  and  tenants  could  not  have  shown 
their  resentment  in  the  form  of  ]>assive  resistance,  which  the 
wellnigh  self-sufficing  peasants  can  afford  to  practice.  Through 
their  efforts  the  exjjort  of  corn  might  have  risen  to  better 
figures,  without  necessarily  imj)lying  a better  yield.  Exports 
from  bad  cultivation  and  in  s])ite  of  bad  policy  could  only  have 
been  ravaging  in  the  extreme.  In  the  state  in  which  the  War 
left  the  country,  such  exports  would  have  been  sucked  out  of 
the  very  marrow  of  the  soil  and  of  those  who  tilled  it,  to  the 
lasting  im])overishment  of  both.  There  is,  at  least,  hope  in  the 
new  agrarian  organization.  Though  it  has  not  been  prolific  in 
the  adverse  conditions  which  have  surrounded  its  infancy,  it 
may  bear  the  seed  from  which  a real  agriculture  will  spring.  In 
any  case,  it  cannot  fail  to  deal  more  kindly  with  the  soil  and  its 
labourers. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  KEFOini  OX  RURAL  ECONOMY 


Section  1 

The  Effects  of  the  Reform  on  Live  Stock 

The  rearing  and  breeding  of  animals  acquired  a much  greater 
importance  in  Rumanian  agriculture  after  the  reform  than  it 
ever  liad  before.  It  is  the  branch  of  rural  economy  which  more 
than  any  other  favours  smallholders;  and  to  them  animals  are 
valuable  both  as  a help  in  cultivation,  and  as  objects  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  which  the  peasants  can  easily  hold  their 
own  against  competition  from  large  jiroducers.  The  fodder  crops 
grown  by  smallholders  in  connexion  with  the  live-stock  industry 
introduce  a greater  variety  in  farming,  and  the  nature  of  their 
cultivation  heljis  to  clear  the  soil  of  weeds  and  to  prepare  it  for 
cereal  crops.  Rumania’s  agricultural  production,  moreover,  can 
no  longer  be  maintained  on  acompetitive  basis  without  the  regular 
use  of  manures ; which  gives  additional  value  to  numerous  live  stock. 

Before  the  dispossession  of  the  peasants  the  rearing  and 
breeding  of  animals  formed  the  main  source  of  wealth  for  the 
Rumanian  Principalities.  Their  animals  were  famous  for  number 
and  fine  quality.  Among  the  Greeks  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
A’alachian’  was  synonymous  with  ‘owner  of  rich  herds'. 
Rumanian  horses  were  sung  in  the  ‘Niebelungen  Saga’  (Part 
XXII,  verse  4),  and  Germany  for  a long  time  bought  them  as 
remounts  for  her  calvary ; hence,  the  old  name  of  ‘ Wallach  ’,  given 
to  geldings,  first  appearing  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Moldavian  mares  were  introduced  into  Denmark  for  the 
imjirovement  of  the  native  breed.  The  Turks  greatly  appreciated 
Rumanian  horses  and  Moldavia’s  yearly  tribute  included  ‘forty 
good  Moldavian  horses’.  They  even  had  a proverb  that  ‘there 
is  nothing  to  beat  a Persian  jieasant  and  a Moldavian  horse’. 

Almost  as  renowned  were  Moldavian  horned  cattle,  which  used 
to  be  exported  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  with  the 
growing  encroachment  of  the  landlords  upon  peasant  lands,  the 
area  under  grass  constantly  lessened;  while  the  economic 
importance  acquired  by  corn-growing,  and  the  political  influence 
acquired  by  corn-growers,  caused  the  neglect  of  that  branch  of 
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rural  economy  which  liad  made  the  prosperity  of  the  peasants. 
For  the  peasants  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  good 
animals,  and  the  new  extensive  farmers  had  no  interest  in 
keeping  them.  The  State  took  so  little  interest  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  former  wealth  in  live  stock,  that  advantages  were 
secured  for  the  export  of  corn  in  the  trade  convention  concluded 
with  Austro-Hungary,  while  the  export  of  animals,  formerly  so 
extensive  and  profitable,  was  at  the  same  time  restricted. 

dlie  consequent  stagnation,  or  rather  relative  decline,  in  the 
quantity  of  live  stock,  is  made  evident  by  the  table  below,  though 
it  cannot  also  show  the  much  greater  relative  decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  stock: 


Oxen  and  Buffaloes 

Pigs 

Horses 

Total 

Per  100 

Per  100 
hectares 

Total 

Per  100 

Total 

Per  100 

Year 

number 

inhab. 

arable 

number 

inhab. 

number 

inhab. 

18(i0  . 

2,751,108 

70-2 

4100 

1,088,737 

27-8 

512,839 

131 

1873  . 

1,880,990 

43-3 

— 

830,944 

19-2 

433.593 

9-9 

1911  . 

2,000,!»45 

37-7 

33-34 

1,021,405 

12-8 

828,902 

10-4 

(After  M.  i^erban,  op.  cit.,  p.  120) 


Notwithstanding  this  decline  in  cattle  rearing,  Rumania  still 
took  a high  place  among  European  countries  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  animals.  But  the  quality  of  her  live  stock  was  poor,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table,  in  which  the  projiortion 
of  animals  is  given  side  by  side  with  the  proportion  of  grass  and 
pasture : 


Country 

Year 

For  1,000  inhabitants 

1 

Horses  Oxen  Sheep 

Year 

0/ 

/O 

Arable 

0/ 

/O 

Grass- 

Pasture 

Oermanv 

1900 

74 

330 

173 

1900 

50-4 

10-9 

Austria-Hungary 

1910 

85 

340 

204 

1911 

370 

25-4 

H 1910 

45  0 

22-9 

Belgium 

1910 

43 

253 

25 

1910 

52-3 

200 

Bulgaria 

HtBl 

110 

370 

1,994 

1910 

45-2 

100 

France 

t‘108 

81 

330 

307 

1910 

47-8 

20-1 

Italv  . 

1914 

28 

184 

332 

1911 

51-9 

21-2 

Great  Britain 

1900 

31 

109 

578 

1911 

30-0 

03-5 

Rumania 

1910 

140 

434 

949 

1905 

00-2 

151 

(After  Dr.  N.  1).  Corna(eaiiu). 
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The  country,  therefore,  liad  a large  quantity  of  animals,  but 
devoted  a small  area  to  their  feeding;  the  village  commons  were 
of  poor  quality,  and  most  of  the  year  the  animals  had  to  subsist 
on  straw  and  maize  stalks.  IMoreover,  most  of  the  large  animals 
were  draught  animals,  an  excessive  number,  in  fact,  because  the 
j)revailing  customs  forced  the  peasants  to  su|)ply  working  teams 
and  because  the  circumstances  in  which  the  work  was  j)erformed, 
and  the  j)oor  quality  of  the  stock,  made  it  necessary  to  employ 
a proportionately  large  number  of  animals. 

The  distribution  of  live  stock  before  the  reform  was  remark- 
able for  the  enormous  disproportion  in  the  number  of  animals 
owned  by  each  of  the  two  categories  of  cultivators.  Immediately 
before  the  War,  the  peasants  owned  85  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  horses,  87  per  cent,  of  all  the  horned  animals,  76  per 
cent,  of  the  sheej)  and  83  per  cent,  of  all  the  })igs.  In  iMimtenia 
the  number  of  traction  animals  the  peasants  owned  reached 
92  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  total  number  of  owners  was 
1,238,677  in  1916,  which  meant  that  69  per  cent,  of  all  the 
households  owned  animals  as  comj)ared  with  67  per  cent,  in 
1900;  on  the  land  this  percentage,  of  course,  was  higher,  about 
83  })er  cent,  of  all  the  households,  the  number  of  rural  owners 
being  1,163,458  in  1916.  The  other  side  of  the  picture  was 
re|)resented  by  the  considerable  extent  of  grazing  and  pasture 
in  the  hands  of  the  large  owners:  according  to  the  1911  statistics 
they  held  174,805  ha.,  while  385,396  ha.  were  owned  by  the 
peasants.  A great  deal  of  these  peasant  grazings  were  of  the 
poorest  quality.  The  reform  having  given  the  jieasants  land  for 
cultivation,  it  also  increased  the  number  and  size  of  communal 
grazings,  thereby  emancipating  the  peasants  from  their  depen- 
dence on  the  lai-ge  owners  and  tenants.  But  in  this  case  also  the 
reform  has  not  moved  beyond  the  first  step  of  granting  land.  As 
the  peasants’  knowledge  and  experience  is  greatest  in  connexion 
with  the  keeping  of  animals,  the  best  way  to  intensify  production 
woidd  have  been  to  encourage  and  give  scope  to  that  special 
ability.  The  peasants  as  cultivators  prefer  maize  and  barley  to 
wheat,  and  from  that  standpoint,  too,  elementary  economic 
considerations  should  have  suggested  that  it  was  preferable  not 
to  let  those  raw  materials  be  exported  as  such,  but  rather  trans- 
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formed  into  meat  and  fats.  Official  policy,  however,  has  remained 
as  indifferent  as  before  to  the  fate  of  this  potential  sourceof  wealth. 

Nothing  has  been  done  so  far  for  the  growing  of  fodder  crops 
on  the  land  set  aside  for  the  keeping  of  cattle.  Most  of  these 
fields  are  buried  in  weeds.  There  is  hardly  any  clover  to  be  seen, 
and  beet  and  turnips  are  equally  rare.  Almost  nothing  is  known 
about  the  j)reparation  of  fodder,  about  the  im])ortance  of  a regu- 
lar feeding-time,  or  al)out  the  gradation  of  food  according  to  the 
animals.  Grass  and  pasture  remain  the  backbone  of  cattle- 
rearing in  Rumania,  and  the  land  reform  has  rightly  provided 
considerable  land  for  this  jjurpose.  But  very  little  of  it  has 
been  sown  with  grass,  and  most  of  these  fields  which  had  been 
formerly  under  maize  have  not  been  levelled  yet.  No  arrange- 
ments are  in  force  to  regulate  the  seasonal  use  of  such  grazings. 

'I'hat  indifference  is  ])roving  esj^ecially  costly  to  Transylvania 
and  Bucovina,  both  of  them  well  adapted  and  accustomed  to 
cattle-breeding.  In  some  parts  of  these  ])rovinces,  cultivation 
is  in  fact  subordinate ; between  them  they  have  grass  and  pasture 
covering  about  2-5  million  ha.  They  still  had  a useful  amount  of 
breeding  material  at  the  end  of  the  War,  but  the  destructive 
price  and  tariff  policy  the  Rumanian  governments  ado])ted  has 
threatened  ruin  to  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  new  provinces, 
as  that  of  the  Old  Kingdom  was  ruined  before. 

If,  nevertheless,  the  country  has  been  able  to  make  good 
within  a few  years  the  decrease  in  live  stock  caused  by  losses  and 
over-consumption  during  the  War,  that  is  altogether  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  peasants.  This  is  admitted  by  every  one.  The  large 
owners  and  tenants  had  neither  the  ex])erience  nor  the  means,  in 
capital,  buildings,gi-azing,&:c.,of  rcbuildingthe  country’s  depleted 
stock.  'riieOld  Kingdom  alone  is  supposed  to  have  lost  over  six 
hundred  thousand  horses  and  more  than  a million  horned  animals 
during  the  War.  The  following  table  indicates  these  losses,  as  well 
as  the  rai)idity  with  which  they  were  replaced  in  the  Old  Kingdom ; 


191f) 

liU9 

1921 

1927 

1 1 orsi's 

lloriu'd  cattle 
iSlieep 
I'ig.s  . 

8t)4,:!24 
2,588, 2t)() 
5,()5(),444 
1,7()!),205 

1,218,5()3 

2,9:57,877 

7,75(),80!» 

1,402,187 

()0:5,075 

1,802,744 

;5,;50ti,.‘527 

822,45:5 

79:5,108 

2„579,941 

5,41:5,850 

1,309,408 

9t)7,70t) 

2,080,205 

7,052,738 

1,509,347 
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The  yearly  increase  in  the  two  periods  1900-16  and  1921-4  is 
shown  below : 

Yearly  increase 

nioO-K)  1021-24 

Horses 28,300  58,532 

Horned  animals  . . . 21,834  540,272 

rigs  .....  (decrease)  00,040  ^ 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  post-war  figures  represent  only 
estimates — and  those  for  the  first  peace  year  probably  a rough 
estimate — as  a census  of  animals  has  not  been  taken  since  the 
\\  ar.  Nor  has  their  distribution  among  the  various  cateo-ories 
of  landowners  been  taken  account  of,  though  it  is  clear  that  the 
proportion  owned  by  the  peasants  must  be  even  greater  than 
before. 

The  total  number  of  animals,  according  to  the  official 
Statistics  of  Domestic  Animals,  has  changed  after  the  reform  as 
follows: 


Horses 

( )xen 

Sheep 

Pigs 

1921 

1,686,728 

5,520,914 

11,194,047 

3,159,591 

1922 

1,802,051 

5,745,534 

12,320,569 

3,146,806 

1923 

1,828,129 

5,553,871 

12,480,967 

2,924,603 

1924 

1,843,208 

5,398,704 

13,611,902 

3,13.3,144 

1925 

1,814,804 

5.049,078 

12,!)50,212 

3,087,869 

1926 

1,877,285 

4,798,384 

13,581,869 

3,167,722 

1927 

1,939,438 

4,552,166 

12,941,051 

3,075,782 

According  to  figures  published  in  the  Buletimil  Agricidturei 
(No.  2,  1925),  the  total  number  of  domestic  animals  in  the 
provinces  composing  Greater  Rumania  changed  as  follows: 

Before  the  War  ......  28,836,000 

After  the  War  ......  23,364,000 

Minus  difference  ......  5,472,000 


All  European  countries  have  seen  their  live  stock  reduced  through 
the  War.  For  purposes  of  comparison  we  give  below  the  figures 
for  the  same  periods  relating  to  three  of  Rumania’s  neighbours: 


Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Poland 


Before  the 
War 

8,773,000 

29.005.000 

22.116.000 


After  the 
War 

6,370,000 

16.892.000 

18.444.000 


Minus  difference 


2.403.000 
12,113,000 

3.672.000 


R.  C.  Stere,  Buletinul  Agricullurei,  April-June,  1927. 
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It  would  seem  that  Rumania  stands  alone  among  the  countries 
which  have  been  involved  in  the  War  in  having  been  able  to 
increase  her  live  stock,  between  1919  and  1925,  by  42  per  cent. ; 
thei'eby  coming  nearest  to  making  good  the  War  damage. 
Among  sixty-nine  countries  com])iling  animal  statistics,  Rumania 
took  twelfth  place  in  1925  with  79-2  animals  to  the  square  kilo- 
metre, Denmark  being  first  with  148,  Uruguay  second  with  143, 
and  England  third  with  139. 

The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  country  and  of  its  popidation  has  undergone  the  following 
changes : 


Horses 

Oxen 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Animal 
units  1 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

1,000 

sq. 

1,000 

sq. 

1,000 

sq. 

1,000 

sq. 

POCK) 

sq. 

Year  inhab. 

km. 

inhab. 

km. 

inhab. 

km. 

inhab. 

km. 

inhab. 

km. 

1900  144 

70 

431 

20-0 

942 

430 

285 

130 

703 

32 

1910  1.54 

9-0 

371 

210 

989  2 

570 

175 

100 

048 

37 

1927  111 

00 

201 

15-4 

741 

43-9 

170 

10-4 

478 

28 

All  species  of  animals,  except  horses,  were  continually 
decreasing  in  number  before  the  War.  In  the  first  peace  years 
the  peasants  made  a strong  effort  to  make  good  the  War  losses, 
with  considerable  success,  but  the  movement  lost  impetus  after 
a few  years,  and  a fresh  decline  set  in  instead.  From  1926  to 
1927  horses  only  increased  in  number  with  62,153  or  3-31  per 
cent.  The  number  of  oxen  has  never  ceased  to  diminish  since 
1922;  from  1926  to  1927  it  was  reduced  by  246,218,  or  5-4  j>er 
cent.  Sheep  decreased  by  640,818  or  4-71  per  cent.  Pigs  only 
lost  91,940  or  2-9  per  cent.  The  number  of  animal  units  fell  from 
29  to  28  j)er  square  kilometre,  and  from  501  to  478  j)er  thousand 
inhabitants. 

'Fhe  stagnation  in  the  keeping  and  breeding  of  live  stock  is 

^ Animal  units  are  calculated  by  taking  each  large  animal  as=l,  and  each  small 
animal  as  I 10. 

(The  tigurcs  for  1900  and  1910  from  the  1910  census  of  domestic  animals;  those 
for  1923  from  the  ollicial  statistics  for  the  year.) 

- The  figure  for  1900  was  comi)iled  in  November,  before  the  lambing  season — that 
for  1910,  comj)iled  after  lambing,  ineluded  2,340,381  lambs;  as  the  absolute  increase 
was  merely  1,013,437,  there  was  in  reality  a relative  decrea.se. 
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undoubtedly  due,  above  all,  to  the  price  and  tariff  policy  pursued 
by  the  State  since  the  War,  While  the  ^Ministry  of  Agriculture 
was  striving  to  imj^rove  the  stock,  and  obtained  a credit  of 
100,000,000  lei  for  buying  bulls  from  Switzerland,  other  depart- 
ments adopted  a j)olicy  which  rendered  the  breeding  and  fatten- 
ing of  cattle  altogether  unprofitable.  Their  line  of  ])olicy  was  to 
keep  the  cost  of  living  low ; to  that  end  the  export  of  animals 
was  allowed  only  with  special  permits,  which  merely  led  to  an 
abusive  traffic  in  such  permits  and  to  excessive  slaughtering  of 
young  stock.  From  June  1923,  the  export  of  live  stock  was  left 
free,  but  a tax  of  10,000  lei  was  imposed  on  each  large  horned 
animal,  irrespective  of  its  weight,  which  tax  was  later  reduced 
to  8,000  lei.  Lhider  the  system  of  j)ermits  the  export  tax  had 
amounted  to  about  2,000  lei  per  animal.  The  export  of  pigs  and 
fowl  was  still  prohibited.  Animals  destined  for  exj)ort  had  to 
pay  50  per  cent,  above  the  ordinary  freight  on  the  railways.  The 
first  effect  of  these  measures  was  to  check  the  export  of  live  stock 
just  during  the  years  when  the  price  of  meat  was  much  higher 
in  all  tlie  neighbouring  countries.  The  Transylvanian  breeders 
were  especially  hard  hit ; before  the  War  they  used  to  send  about 
10  per  cent,  of  their  stock  yearly  to  Vienna  and  Prague.  The 
position  in  the  Old  Kingdom  was  almost  picpiant.  Rumania  had 
never  ceased  to  complain  against  the  tariff  barrier  with  which 
Austria-Hungary  shut  off  the  import  of  animals  and  meat;  yet 
as  soon  as  she  was  freed  of  that  obstruction,  Rumania  proceeded 
to  set  up  a similar  barrier  herself  against  her  own  live-stock 
industry.  Still  more  strange  was  the  policy  whicli  permitted  the 
export  of  bran  and  oil-cakes  in  return  for  a tax  of  no  more  than 
4,000  lei  per  wagon ; animals,  that  is,  were  forcibly  kej)t  in  the 
country,  but  their  food  was  allowed  to  go  abroad.  A Transyl- 
vanian breeder  asserted  in  an  interview  with  the  Adeverul 
(September  25,  1924),  that  foreign  cattlemen  wei’e  buying 
animals  in  Yugoslavia,  where  the  duties  were  ten  times  lower, 
and  then  fattening  them  on  Rumanian  fodder. 

The  effects  of  these  restrictions  were  reflected  in  the  export 
figures  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page.  44,363  head  of 
large  cattle  were  exported  during  the  first  quarter  of  1923, 
when  exj)ort  permits  were  rec|uired;  during  the  first  quarter 
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of  1924,  when  ex])ort  was  ‘free’,  subject  to  the  tax  of  10,000 
lei  per  animal,  the  number  of  horned  animals  exported 
fell  to  31,367.  In  1911  Hungary  exported  400,000  oxen  and 
500,000  pigs,  valued  at  16  milliard  lei.  In  1923  Greater  Rumania 


1922 

1923 

1925 

Horned  cattle  . 

1.51,000 

102,000 

86,000 

Pig.s  . . . . 

170,320 

90 

102,050 

Sheep  . . . . 

25,281 

none 

48,403 

exported  animals  to  the 

value  of  5-6  milliards 

and  in 

only  1 milliard.^ 

If  one  reckons  that  with  5 kilogram  corn  one  can  produce 
1 kilogram  meat  whose  export  value  is  double,  it  is  easy  to  esti- 
mate the  potential  income  which  was  sacrificed  by  that  restrictive 
})olicy.  Its  second  effect  was  inevitably  to  depress  internal  prices 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  fattening  of  cattle  unprofitable. 
In  fact,  fattening  was  abandoned  by  most  growers,  as  is 
proved  by  the  extravagant  slaughtering  of  calves,  lambs,  and 
sucking-})igs ; during  the  winter  1927-8  I purchased  sucking-pigs 
in  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  at  half-a-crown  apiece.  This  fact 
and  its  serious  consequences  were  emphasized  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Agricultural  Syndicates,  in  June  1925,  when  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  export  tax  amounted  to  25  lei  ])er  kg.  of  beef  and 
31  lei  per  kg.  of  j)ork,  which  was  just  about  the  value  of  the 
meat  itself.  Internal  consum])tion  not  unnaturally  increased 
under  such  conditions;  it  rose  from  11  per  cent,  to  about  18  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  yearly.  In  1923,  one  million  large  horned 
animals  were  killed  out  of  a total  stock  of  6,000,000.  The  total 
number  of  animals  killed  in  public  slaughter-houses  during  1925 
was  1,029,139  oxen  or  19-34  per  cent,  of  the  stock;  1,883,474 
sheep,  or  1413  j)er  cent.;  and  481,315  ])igs,  or  15-5  per  cent,  of 
the  stock.  These  figures  do  not  include  animals  killed  by 
j^easants  for  their  own  consumption.  The  meat  consumption 
was  estimated  in  1925  at  5135  kg.  per  urban  inhabitant  and 
3-50  kg.  per  rural  inhabitant.  In  itself  that  increase  in  home 
consumption  is  desirable,  both  for  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
dustry and  for  the  better  feeding  of  the  rural  population.  But 

1 Argus,  November  U),  1924. 
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at  present  it  re])resents  a consideralile  wastage,  as  a large 
number  of  animals  are  killed  very  young,  which  is  bound  to 
compromise  future  chances  of  export,  under  a wiser  policy. 

The  ])ossibility  of  exporting  animals  and  meat,  especially  to 
the  Balkan  countries,  is  still  considerable.  Even  Poland  is 
exporting  cattle  to  Greece,  trans])orting  them  across  Rumania, 
where  they  are  shipped  at  Constanta.  Through  Transylvania  and 
Bucovina,  again,  Rumania  is  favourably  linked  with  the  markets 
of  Central  Europe,  which  once  preferred  to  be  supplied  from 
those  two  provinces.  ‘If  we  were  to  put  agriculture  on  the  only 
road  which  could  at  j)resent  lead  to  its  intensification — that  of 
breeding  and  fattening  cattle — we  could  very  soon  satisfy  the 
requirements  in  animal  ])roducts  of  all  tlie  Central  European 
countries.’  ^ Rumania  enjoys  a privileged  position  as  long  as 
Russia  cannot  sujjply  these  countries  with  fodder  as  she  did 
before  the  War.  The  land  reform,  and  the  consequent  reduction 
in  corn-growing,  has  helped  Rumania  to  avoid  the  crisis  through 
which  the  corn-exporting  countries  are  generally  passing.  The 
larger  losses  in  population  and  the  reduction  in  purchasing  power 
which  the  belligerent  countries  have  suffered,  coupled  with  the 
extension  of  the  area  under  cereals  in  the  oversea  countries, 
have  resulted  in  the  overproduction  of  corn,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  j)resent  crisis.  The  number  of  animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  materially  diminished  everywhere,  while  the  consumption 
of  meat  is  increasing.  A reasonable  economic  policy — which 
would  have  taken  account  of  the  general  decline  in  live  stock  and 
of  the  power  of  absorption  of  the  neighbouring  markets — might 
have  turned  to  great  advantage  this  placing  of  Rumania’s 
agriculture  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  peasants. 

Section  2 

The  Effect  of  the  Reform  on  Rural  Industries 

{a)  Domestic  Industries.  The  Rumanian  State,  from  the  year 
of  its  establishment,  in  1866,  up  till  the  time  of  the  land  reform, 
had  shown  itself  indifferent,  if  not  actually  hostile,  to  the  fate  of 
the  industries  the  peasants  practised  in  their  homes.  The  chief 
^ Article  by  C.  Garofiid,  Argus,  May  12,  1927. 
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amljition  of  the  national  leaders  having  been  to  create  a national 
factory  industry,  they  showered  privileges  upon  all  those  who 
made  attemjits  in  that  direction,  at  the  expense  of  the  older  but 
sim])ler  activities.  Domestic  industries  were  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  national  industry, 
which  granted  many  transport,  customs,  and  other  facilities. 
Raw  materials  destined  for  large-scale  industry  were  exempted 
from  customs  duties,  but  those  imported  for  the  use  of  domestic 
industries  did  not  enjoy  the  same  favour.  Similarly,  the  com- 
mercial treaties  concluded  by  Rumania  only  protected  the  large- 
scale  industries.  ‘Why  not  grant  domestic  industry  the  same 
protection?’  })rotested  Dr.  Antipa,  ‘if  it  finds  it  possible  to 
maintain  itself  when  jjlaced  on  an  equal  footing  with  large-scale 
industry  ? . . . The  small  industries  have  a place  of  their  own  to 
fill  in  our  social  and  economic  life.’  ^ As  late  as  1921,  when  a con- 
gress of  large-scale  manufacturers  prepared  a ])roject  of  expropria- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  industry,  an  article  had  to  be  added, 
apjiarently  in  response  to  official  wishes,  which  specifically 
excluded  domestic  industry  from  all  .share  in  the  proposed 
arrangement.  Not  till  July  1923  was  the  first  act  of  grace  shown 
to  domestic  industry,  when  Articles  34  and  35  of  the  fiscal  law 
])assed  in  that  year  allowed  certain  reductions  and  exemptions 
from  taxation. 

That  disregard  for  domestic  industry  is  the  more  difficult  to 
understand  as  in  Rumania  such  activities  were  needed  on  the 
land  for  more  than  one  reason.  A peasant  holding  5 ha.  spends 
about  sixty  days  in  farming  them,  with  the  ])revailing  sy-stem 
of  cultivation,  as  Dr.  Cornateanu  has  calculated  in  detail. 
IM.  Alimanesteanu  has  allowed  120  days  for  all  the  work  which 
a j)easant  has  to  do,  so  that  even  taking  into  account  the  un- 
conscionable numl)er  of  religious  and  other  holidays,  the  peasant 
has  a surplus  of  159  woi'king  day.s  for  which  he  must  find  an 
occuj)ation.  There  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  fai-ming,  and  every  step  forward  will  take  up  more  of  the 
pea.sant’s  time.  Rut  there  are  on  an  average  four  months  in  the 
year  when  snow  and  cold  stop  all  work  in  the  field,  and  which 
the  j)easant  and  his  family  must  spend  in  demoralizing  idleness 

1 J)r.  C!r.  Aiitij)u,  Problemele  evolufiei  poporului  Roman,  p.  321). 
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unless  they  ply  some  handicraft.  Further,  a large  number  of 
])easants  own  merely  2-3  ha.,  which  are  not  sufficient  for  their 
uj)keep.  They  depend,  therefore,  on  some  additional  income, 
which  they  could  only  get  from  domestic  industry  if  it  happens 
that  there  is  no  factory,  mine  or  quarry  in  the  neighliourhood. 
It  lies  within  the  power  of  domestic  industry,  therefore,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  existence  for  a number  of  peasants,  and  to  give 
to  most  of  them  the  means  for  a better  standard  of  living. 
National  economy,  too,  would  stand  to  benefit  enormously  from 
any  development  which  during  the  long  winter  months  could 
harness  the  peasants’  labour  power  to  some  productive  work. 
The  social  and  moral  asj)ects  of  the  problem  are  not  less  impor- 
tant for  the  nation’s  j)rogress. 

The  association  of  farming  with  some  handicraft,  one  alter- 
nating with  the  other,  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Euro])e — 
in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Saxony,  &c.  In  the  Rumanian  regions 
it  is  of  old  standing,  especially  in  the  highlands,  where  sometimes 
whole  villages  are  in  winter  and  during  spells  of  bad  weather 
ens:ao:ed  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  wooden  and  earthen 
articles,  which  they  sell  to  traders  or  take  into  the  neighbouring 
fairs.  In  general,  village  industries  have  developed  in  Rumania 
out  of  home  industries,  and  have  only  rarely  been  trans})lanted 
from  the  towns.  The  manufactured  objects  vary  from  mere 
spokes  to  elaborate  musical  instruments.  The  Transylvanian 
village  industries,  especially  those  i)lied  by  men,  are  more  varied, 
but  those  of  the  Old  Kingdom  play  a more  ini{)ortant  part  in 
national  production.  Almost  75  per  cent.,  e.  g.,  of  the  butts 
which  the  makers  of  wine  and  spirits  and  even  the  town 
merchants  require,  are  supplied  in  the  Old  Kingdom  by  the 
village  cask-makers  of  IMimtenia  and  southern  Moldavia.  The 
northern  Moldavian  districts  put  on  the  market  large  quantities 
of  the  long  coarse-spun  overcoats  {suman)  worn  by  the  peasants, 
both  the  cloth  and  the  tailoring  being  done  in  the  villages. 

Information  concerning  Transylvanian  village  trades  was 
contained  in  the  statistics  on  house  and  village  industries  {Ilaus- 
und  V olksimlustrie)  j)ublished  by  the  Hungarian  authorities 
a few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  These  statistics 
distinguished  between  trades  j)lied  professionally,  i.  e.  solely  with 
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the  intent  of  selling  the  articles,  and  the  more  peculiarly 
domestic  industries,  when  the  articles  were  manufactured  for 
household  use  and  were  only  occasionally  sold.  The  following 
figures,  for  1910,  refer  to  the  districts  now  included  within 
Transylvania : 


Number  of  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture 
and  gardening 

Number  of  persons  cngag 

;ed  in  domestic  industries 

As  principal  occupation 

As  accessory  occupation 

Men  1 Women 

Men 

Women 

1,767,259 

15,757  0,192 

18,341 

21,1791 

The  large  number  of  women  recorded  as  engaged  in  some 
accessory  occupation  was  due  to  the  wide  margin  allowed  by 
these  statistics ; M.  Anastasiu  considers  that  many  of  the  occupa- 
tions noted  in  them  did  not  fill  even  thirty  days  of  the  year’s 
work,  and  that  in  consequence  they  could  hardly  be  counted 
among  regular  accessory  occupations.  The  table,  it  should  be 
noted,  did  not  include  tinkers,  window-menders  and  other 
itinerant  traders,  who  were  counted  sejjarately. 

The  largest  proportion  of  village  traders  was  in  the  county 
of  'rurda-Aries,  where  out  of  a total  working  population  of 
54,357,  1,167  men  were  engaged  in  some  trade  as  a main  occupa- 
tion and  1,597  as  an  accessory  occupation — the  total  of  2,764 
representing  7-1  per  cent,  of  the  working  male  population.  The 
county  includes  the  famous  moti,  workers  of  wooden  objects, 
with  whom  agriculture  is  the  accessory  occupation,  as  they 
cannot  make  a living  out  of  the  poor  soil  of  the  high  district  in 
which  they  live.  After  working  a certain  quantity  of  objects  they 
load  them  into  carts  or  on  the  backs  of  horses,  and  visit  fairs  and 
villages  until  they  have  disj)osed  of  their  goods.  Generally  they 
are  several  weeks  away  from  home,  returning  with  a load  of 
wheat,  maize  or  rye.  Another  interesting  group  of  itinerant 
traders  are  the  Rumanian  tinkers  from  the  county  of  Solnoc- 
Dobaca,  whom  one  meets  on  every  road  uj)  and  down  the 
country.  'I'hese  men  manufacture  only  a small  ]>art  of  their 
goods  at  home,  and  the  bulk  on  the  way,  according  to  local 
demand.  The  land  is  worked  by  the  members  of  the  family  who 
* After  O.  A.  Anastasiu,  pp.  56-7. 
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remain  at  home,  with  the  help  of  those  trading,  wlien  one  of  the 
more  important  field  labours  is  to  be  done.  One  might  mention 
also  the  women  engaged  in  weaving  and  embroidering  in  the 
county  of  Sibiu,  which  has  the  largest  number  of  them ; some  of 
them  used  to  take  their  goods  as  far  as  Rohemia,  or  actually 
settled  there  for  a while,  renting  a room  and  a loom. 

Bucovina  has  the  usual  run  of  village  trades.  The  making  of 
sheepskin  jerkins  (cojoc)  is  widely  practised.  The  Bessarabian 
women  sj)end  most  of  their  winter-time  in  weaving  carpets. 
IMen’s  coats  now  come  mostly  from  factories.  There  are  in 
Bessarabia  a number  of  village  presses  for  extracting  oil  from 
flax  and  sunflower  seeds. 

In  the  statistics  for  the  Old  Kingdom  accessory  rural  occupa- 
tions belonging  to  industry,  commerce,  and  transport  are 
grouped  together.  According  to  M.  Anastasiu,  the  relation 
between  industrial  and  commercial  occupations  was  5:1,  i.e.  the 
persons  engaged  in  rural  industries  were  five  times  as  numerous 
as  those  engaged  in  commerce.  The  total  number  was  in  1913 
as  follows: 


Total  number  of  working 

Number  of  villagers  engaged 

persons  in 

the  villages 

in  some  accessory  occupation 

iilen 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1,736,202 

1,579,315 

80,580 

5,735  2 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  villagers  who  were  engaged  in 
mining  as  an  accessory  occupation,  nor  those  with  whom  agri- 
culture was  the  accessory  occupation. 

Village  industries  are  more  developed  in  some  of  the  counties, 
especially  in  Muscel,  Prahova,  and  Bacau,  all  of  them  belonging 
to  the  mountainous  and  hill  regions.  Their  character  is  sometimes 
determined  by  the  nature  of  local  productions,  cask-making 
being  naturally  in  demand  in  the  vine-growing  districts ; in  other 
cases  the  industry  is  traditional,  as  the  highly  finished  manufac- 
ture of  embroidered  cloths  and  garments  in  iMuscel.  The  use  of 
‘national’  costumes  has  been  brought  into  fashion  again,  and 

‘ These  arc  the  sums  of  the  detailed  figures  given  by  M.  Anastasiu  on  p.  58.  He 
then  gives  on  j).  H6  the  totals  3,091,129  for  the  working  population,  and  75,294  men 
and  (),375  women  as  engaged  in  accessory  occupations. 

1569-69  jj 
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there  are  several  societies  now  acting  as  distributors  for  this 
domestic  industry.  An  attempt  is  also  being  made  to  develop 
the  manufacture  of  ‘ national  ’ modern  furniture  and  of  pottery, 
but  many  of  the  objects  thus  put  on  the  market  are  rough 
abominations  which  have  nothing  of  the  usual  peasant  taste  and 
workmanship  about  them.  Among  the  more  curious  industries 
one  may  mention  the  manufacture  at  Slavuta  (Dolj  county)  of 
the  tall  and  narrow  rectangular  wattle- cages  in  which  the  peasants 
store  their  maize  to  dry ; they  are  made  in  winter  and  taken  in  carts 
about  the  neighbouring  districts.  Thanks  to  that  industry  the 
village  is  one  of  the  wealthiest,  and  boasts  three  co-operative 
banks.  The  county  of  Neamt  has  a large  village  industry  for  the 
manufacture  of  peasant  overcoats,  which  successfully  compete 
with  factory  ])roducts.  x\t  Cleja  (Bacau  county)  some  of  the 
villagers  manufacture  and  sell  straw-hats.  In  the  same  county, 
the  villagers  of  Nadis  have  specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cobzd,  a musical  instrument  similar  to  the  Russian  balalaika. 
Some  2,000  are  made  each  year ; before  the  War  they  used  to  be 
sent  as  far  as  Russia.  The  result  is  that  the  village  has  ‘well- 
built  houses,  all  of  them  nicely  fenced  in’.^ 

The  highland  villages  are  all  of  them  older  than  those  in  the 
lowlands,  and  this  explains  why  village  industries  have  a more 
traditional  character  in  the  highlands.  The  lowland  villages, 
besides  being  of  more  recent  origin,  often  had  to  be  abandoned 
or  moved  to  other  j)arts,  during  the  stormy  periods  of  Rumania’s 
history.  IMoreover,  during  the  many  wars  and  military  demonstra- 
tions which  took  place  on  Rumanian  soil,  until  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth-  century,  the  lowland  villagers  were  frequently 
obliged  to  j)rovide  trans])ort  for  the  various  armies ; carting  has 
remained  the  main  accessory  occu])ation  of  the  lowland  peasants 
in  winter  time  and  has  caused  them  to  neglect  the  more  stable 
village  industries, 

I’he  existence  of  numerous  village  industries  has  enabled 
a denser  poj)ulation  to  live  in  the  highlands  than  could  have 
exist cd  on  the  {)roduce  of  the  soil.  This  has  its  importance  for 
corn-growing  in  the  plain,  as  peasants  from  the  hills  and  from 
the  mountainous  districts,  after  hnishing  their  own  limited 

* O.  A.  Anaattosiu,  p.  09. 
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agricultural  labours,  come  down  in  the  summer  in  groups  to  help 
as  labourers  in  haymaking  and  harvesting. 

No  information  is  available  from  which  one  might  estimate 
the  influence  of  the  land  reform  on  domestic  industry  as  a whole. 
As  the  peasants,  taken  altogether,  have  more  land  than  they  had 
before,  and  as  they  are  developing  more  intensive  crops,  they 
must  give  proportionally  more  time  to  agricultural  work  and 
have  less  time  to  spare  for  accessory  occupations ; but  their  time 
is  yet  far  from  being  fully  claimed  by  farming.  The  effect  upon 
individual  domestic  industries  varies  from  place  to  ])lace.  In 
some  cases  the  reform  has  facilitated  the  supply  of  raw  materials, 
such  as  timber  and  hides,  and  the  village  industries  using  them 
have  profited  by  it.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  the  case  of 
materials  coming  from  abroad,  the  supply  has  become  more 
difficult  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  exchange,  high  customs  duties,  and 
changed  relations  between  the  value  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
products.  The  high  price  of  cotton,  e.  g.  has  caused  home-weaving 
to  be  neglected  in  many  parts.  It  is  only  now  that  authorities  and 
economic  experts  are  beginning  to  discuss  a constructive  policy  for 
the  encouragement  and  development  of  domestic  industries. 

(b)  Agricultural  Industries.  The  dominant  role  agriculture 
plays  in  Rumania’s  economic  life  is  only  shown  the  more  clearly 
by  a consideration  of  the  country’s  industry.  Before  the  War, 
of  course,  industry  was  altogether  insignificant ; the  total 
mechanical  power  utilized  industrially  amounted  to  merely 
T37  h.p.  per  square  kilometre.  The  addition  of  Transylvania  has 
raised  that  average  to  T61  h.p.  (it  is  merely  0-27  h.p.  in  Bessa- 
rabia) by  1923.  But  the  distribution  of  power  among  them  shows 
that  most  of  the  industries  depend  on  agriculture  for  their  raw 


h.p. 

Engineering  ....  55,587 

Timber  and  paper  . . . 60,581 

Chemicals  .....  56,526 

Food-stuffs  .....  98,584 

Textile  .....  13,530 

Tanning  .....  7,750 

Pottery  .....  39,779 

Flour  Mills 117,102 

Printing  &c.  . . . . 2,112 


Bb2 


457,551 
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materials.  According  to  a table  published  in  the  Argus  on 
October  21,  1923,  the  large-scale  industries  used  at  that  time 
457,551  h.p.,  distributed  as  in  the  foregoing  table. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  work  out  in  detail  the  extent  to 
which  Rumanian  industry  depends  on  agriculture,  but  the 
material  for  such  a study  is  not  yet  available.  The  trials  through 
which  Rumanian  industry  has  passed  since  the  War  suggest  that 
the  undertakings  which  are  using  agricultural  raw  materials  have 
the  best  chance  of  surviving  and  prospering.  The  two  tables 
below  give  some  indication  of  the  development,  since  the  reform, 
of  the  factories  which  are  engaged  in  the  transformation  of 
agricultural  raw  materials. 

I.  The  Food  Articles  Industry  in  1915 


Nature  of  Industry 

Number 
of  fac- 
tories 

H.P. 

Capital 
in  land, 
buildings, 
and  installa- 
tions 

Value  of 
Production 

Personnel 
(administra- 
tion and 
workers) 

1.  Mineral  waters 

6 

231 

Lei 

2,580,177 

Lei 

106,927 

270 

2.  Breweries 

5 

5,810 

8,388,514 

10,031,320 

688 

3.  Spirits  and  cham- 
pagne 

7 

155 

498,664 

1,937,384 

187 

4.  Distilleries  (alcohol) 

15 

1,271 

4,067,125 

10,943,717 

805 

5.  Chocolate  and  sweets 

20 

353 

1,149,151 

8,058,181 

959 

6.  Coffee  (chicory) 

1 

22 

376,034 

840,600 

69 

7.  Meat  and  vegetable 
preserves  . 

15 

394 

2,917,115 

5,475,992 

1,690 

8.  Glucose 

2 

185 

2,370,311 

794,457 

138 

9.  Vinegar 

8 

339 

1,308,816 

1,061,419 

169 

10.  Steam  bakeries 

13 

755 

2,937,990 

6,401,695 

472 

11.  Flour  products 

() 

177 

914,594 

1,153,083 

198 

12.  Corn  cleaning 

5 

1,405 

1,698,127 

6,224,261 

80 

13.  Flour  milling 

96 

22,120 

41,000,000 

115,476,500 

2,913 

14.  Dairies 

4 

417 

444,137 

230,905 

23 

15.  Vegetable  oils 

19 

977 

4,987,813 

9,403,448 

424 

Total 

222 

34,611 

75,638,568 

178,139,889 

9,085 

Industries  not  coming 
under  the  law  of 
12/2/12 

It).  Sugar  factories 

4 

7,500 

32,000,000 

37,000,000 

2,066 

'Total  1 

226 

42,611 

107,638,.568 

215,139,889 

11,151 

* 'I'lic  iigurcs  for  HU 5 refer  only  to  factories  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  law 
of  lYbriiary  HJ12  for  the  encouragement  of  national  industr\-. 
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Nature  of  Industry  | 

Number 
of  fac- 
tories 

H.P. 

Capital 
in  land, 
buildings, 
and  installa- 
tions 

Value  of 
Production 

Personnel 
(administra- 
tion and 
workers) 

1.  Sugar  factories 

12 

25,023 

71,304,123 

3,748,870,000 

13,622 

2.  Flour  mills  . 

231 

48,819 

72,943,102 

6,098,844,385 

5,531 

3.  Alcohol  factories  . 

178 

7,074 

33,0(55,512 

1,065,518,394 

3,573 

4.  Breweries 

53 

6,672 

33,152,736 

937,457,077 

2,912 

5.  Chocolate  and  sweets  , 

64 

2,821 

8,960,289 

717,139,479 

2,531 

6.  Distilleries 

49 

157 

3,719,068 

295,178,529 

644 

7.  Meat  preserves 

51 

842 

2,707,353 

258,353,901 

656 

8.  Fruit  preserves 

22 

715 

3,419,288 

149,645,587 

1,341 

!).  Vegetable  oils 

67 

4,587 

6,825,619 

919,482,577 

1,279 

10.  F’lour  products 

19 

476 

1,357,006 

61,203,772 

429 

1 1 . Dairies 

10 

229 

812,355 

97,616,463 

303 

12.  Biscuit  factories 

12 

104 

489,716 

54,903,177 

226 

13.  Vinegar 

26 

62 

1,052,842 

44,438,173 

218 

14.  Coffee  substitutes  . 

5 

148 

590,100 

67,789,050 

200 

15.  Corn  cleaning 

22 

1,648 

2,983,550 

85,394,600 

205 

1(5.  Steam  bakeries 

19 

445 

4,075,463 

357,535,597 

1,002 

Total  1926 

840 

99,822 

247,458,122 

14,959,370,761 

34,672 

The  progress  made  by  these  industries  is  satisfactory,  but  it  is 
overshadowed  by  the  growth  of  co-operative  peasant  undertakings. 


Section  3 

The  Effect  of  the  Land  Reform  on  the  Co-operative 

Movement 

(a)  History  of  the  Movement.  Through  the  transformation  of 
land  tenure  in  Rumania  into  a system  of  smallholdings  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  problem  of  co-operation  has  changed.  It  has 
now  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a means  of  giving  aid  to 
individual  farmers,  but  as  an  essential  complement  to  the  reform. 
Experience  has  proved  that  everywhere  the  peasant  farmer  is 
able  to  hold  his  own  in  the  process  of  production.  It  is  only  when 
he  emerges  from  it  and  enters  the  market  that  he  finds  himself 
at  a disadvantage,  in  competition  with  the  large  producers,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  traders  and  other  intermediaries.  The  initiative 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  farmers  has  shown,  however,  that 
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co-operation  can  free  the  small  farmer  from  that  subjection  to 
the  market.  In  the  more  progressive  peasant  countries  co-opera- 
tion has  ])rought  within  reach  of  the  smallholders  those  advan- 
tages which  larger  farmers  may  have  had  in  matters  of  purchase 
and  sale,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  production.  Those  who 
fought  for  the  Rumanian  land  reform  had  clearly  in  their  minds 
the  problem  which  they  would  have  to  face  after  its  achievement. 
‘The  ])arcellation  of  the  arable  land’,  said  M.  Mihalache  in 
introducing  his  Reform  Bill  in  1920,  ‘does  not  do  away  with  the 
idea  of  joint  cultivation  when  the  technique  of  farming  demands 
it.  But  it  begins  by  creating  those  individual  rights  which  are 
the  cement  of  all  lasting  association.’ 

If  in  Rumania  rural  co-operation  lacked  vitality  hitherto, 
that  no  doubt  was  due  in  the  main  to  the  oppressive  economic 
and  social  conditions  under  which  the  peasants  lived.  For  the 
past  shows  that  among  the  Rumanian  people  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  has  at  all  times  been  strong  and  widespread.  Even 
now  ancient  forms  of  economic  association  are  still  to  be  found 
among  the  rural  inhabitants  of  the  Rumanian  lands.  In  various 
parts  of  the  Carpathians  the  peasants  who  engage  in  the  rearing 
of  shee])  still  do  so  largely  on  a joint  basis.  They  keep  their 
animals  together,  engage  shepherds  for  all  of  them  jointly,  rent 
jointly  pastures  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  Danubian  lowlands, 
whither  they  send  the  sheep  for  the  winter.  All  expenses  are 
borne  in  common,  and  the  produce  is  sold  as  a whole,  profits 
being  shared  between  them  according  to  each  partner’s  contri- 
bution in  animals  or  in  special  services.  Any  traveller  in  the 
Carpathians  must  have  come  across  one  or  more  of  the  tdrle, 
the  log  huts  in  which  the  shepherds  spend  the  whole  summer, 
grazing  the  sheep  and  making  cheese.  Likewise  one  finds  numer- 
ous and  old  ‘comj)anies’ — that  is,  associations  of  fishermen — 
in  the  regions  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the 
catching  of  large  fish  necessitates  the  working  of  a number  of 
experienced  and  well-equipped  men  together.  Tasks  and  profits 
are  divided  among  them  according  to  each  man’s  exjierience  and 
ability.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  always  these 
associations  do  not  rest  on  a written  agreement,  but  simply  on 
mutual  trust  and  ‘the  sacredness  of  the  given  word’. 
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From  the  (lescrij)tion  of  the  old  village  organization,  in  the 
first  part  of  this  study,  one  could  see  how  much  of  it  rested  on 
joint  ownership  and  joint  use.  Tradition,  as  much  as  economic 
advantage,  plays  a great  part  in  the  constant  demands  of  the 
peasants  for  village  grazings  rather  than  for  individual  grass 
fields.  Almost  everywhere  the  social  duty  of  helping  one’s 
neighbour  still  finds  expression  in  the  dacd,  when  the  villagers 
work  together  for  each  other  in  turn;  and  in  the  sezdtori,  held 
of  a winter  night,  when  under  the  stimulus  of  the  singing  and 
joking  of  the  young  men,  the  women  and  girls  of  the  village 
diligently  carry  out  together  some  piece  of  handiwork. 

The  evolution  of  rural  life  after  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
did  not  offer  a congenial  soil  in  which  those  old  traditions  could 
strengthen  and  develop.  Economically  the  })easants  were 
continuously  depressed,  and  their  social  role  in  the  country’s  life 
was  altogether  nullified.  The  lack  of  education  meant  a lack  of 
all  contact  with  the  doings  of  the  West;  and  the  towns,  which 
elsewhere  had  formed  the  channel  through  which  the  idea  of 
co-operation  reached  the  country-side,  were  not  ripe  for  such 
a function  in  Rumania.  The  excessive  cheapness  of  living  right 
u])  to  the  War  left  no  inducement  for  the  establishment  of 
co-o])eratives  of  consumption ; and  in  the  absence  of  large-scale 
industry,  the  artisans  were  never  driven  by  competition  into 
associating  with  each  other.  That,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why 
the  propaganda  begun  by  I\I.  P.  S.  Aurelian  about  1870,  under 
the  stimulus  of  western  experiments,  for  the  establishment  of 
co-operatives  in  the  towns,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  A few  co-operatives 
of  artisans  were  set  up  in  some  of  the  towns,  between  1882  and 
1892,  but  none  of  them  could  take  root.  In  Bucarest  and  else- 
where it  was  for  some  years  a fashion  for  certain  luxiuious 
grocery  stores  to  parade  the  label  of  co-operatives,  though  they 
had  nothing  of  the  co-operative  system  in  their  organization  and 
working.  Quite  different,  of  course,  was  the  position  in  the 
villages.  Owing  to  the  increasing  misery  of  the  peasants  the 
co-operative  idea  seemed  to  offer  a way  of  saving  them  from  utter 
ruin — an  opportunity  which,  unfortunately,  the  uneducated  and 
impoverished  peasants  were  hardly  capable  of  using  unaided. 

The  co-operative  idea  penetrated  into  the  Rumanian 
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provinces  by  way  of  the  Saxon  colonists  in  Transylvania. 
Being  in  close  cultural  contact  with  Germany,  they  were 
from  the  beginning  informed  of  the  co-operative  attempts  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Schulze  and  of  Raiffeisen,  and  followed 
them  up  with  similar  experiments  in  Transylvania,  from  1852 
onwards.  It  was  the  example  of  one  of  these  Saxon  co-operatives 
of  credit  which  induced  a distinguished  Transylvanian  leader, 
Visarion  Roman,  to  create  at  Itasinari,  in  1868,  the  first  ‘society 
for  deposits  and  loans’.  Without  being  itself  a strictly  co- 
operative undertaking,  this  was  the  jirecursor  of  the  many 
so-called  popular  banks  which  later  spread  over  Transylvania  and 
Rumania.  In  1872  the  Rasinari  society  and  other  similar 
institutions  were  attached  to  the  bank  ‘Albina’,  the  first 
Rumanian  bank  to  be  founded  in  Transylvania.  The  bank, 
under  the  directorship  of  Roman,  acted  at  first  as  a guide  and 
su]){)orter  of  the  small  credit  societies,  so  that  nineteen  of  them 
had  come  into  being  by  the  end  of  1872.  The  bank,  however, 
being  a commercial  undertaking,  disliked  the  tendency  among 
the  credit  co-operatives  to  emancipate  themselves ; it,  therefore, 
withdrew  its  sup])ort,  thereby  causing  the  collapse  of  the 
subordinate  institutions.  The  last  of  them,  the  Society  of  Sibiu, 
closed  down  in  March  1875.  Another  such  popular  bank,  how- 
ever, the  ‘Aurora’  of  Nasaud,  established  in  1873  independently 
of  the  central  bank,  was  able  to  survive  and  to  prosper;  on  the 
eve  of  the  War  it  had  1,700  members,  about  £7,000  paid  up 
caj)ital,  and  as  much  again  reserves.  The  ‘Aurora’  possesses 
historic  importance  for  the  Rumanian  co-operative  movement, 
because  it  served  as  a model  for  the  establishment  of  the  rural 
co-o])erative  banks  in  the  Old  Kingdom  from  which  the  whole 
co-oj)erative  system,  as  it  now  exists,  has  sprung. 

d'lie  despair  to  which  their  ever-growing  misery  was  driving 
the  peasants  vented  itself  in  the  risings  of  1888  and  1891.  In  their 
need  the  peasants  had  sold  themselves  hand  and  foot  to  the  large 
owners  and  tenants,  ])ledging  their  labour  for  years  in  advance. 
Such  money  as  they  still  could  obtain  in  times  of  stress  they  had 
to  get  from  publicans  and  usurers,  at  lates  of  interest  which  not 
infrc(juently  rose  to  500  per  cent.  The  first  to  realize  the  need 
of  doing  something  to  improve  the  peasants’  material  situation 
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were  the  village  teachers.  Education  was  like  good  seed  scattered 
on  barren  rocks  as  long  as  the  peasants  lived  in  such  utter  misery. 
After  the  rising  of  1888,  the  rural  teachers  began  in  their  pro- 
fessional gatherings  openly  to  s])eak  of  the  need  of  setting  going 
a movement  for  self-help  amongst  the  ])easants.  They  were  as 
good  as  their  word,  and  some  of  them  soon  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  co-operative  movement,  not  without  considerable  risk  and 
danger  to  themselves  from  the  mistrustful  authorities.  Some  of 

o 

the  pioneers  had  to  }>ay  for  their  initiative  with  persecution  and 
imprisonment. 

With  information  obtained  from  Transylvania,  and  guided 
by  the  statutes  of  the  ‘Aurora,’  the  first  popular  bank  in 
Rumania,  the  ‘Dumitra’  was  founded  in  the  village  of  Dara  in 
October  1891.  It  began  with  a membership  of  thirty-four  and 
a capital  of  127  lei  (£5  sterling).  A second  popular  bank  was 
formed  in  March  1892,  with  thirty-nine  members  and  a capital 
of  1,328  lei  (£53  sterling);  it  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by 
five  others.  There  are  a few  j)oints  of  interest  to  be  noted  in 
connexion  with  these  first  co-operative  attempts.  The  first 
organizations  were  those  designed  to  supply  credit,  in  the  form 
of  jmpular  banks.  That  was  the  form  which  had  best  succeeded 
in  Transylvania,  and  its  was  most  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of 
the  Rumanian  peasants  at  the  time.  Truly  co-operative  action 
was  hardly  meant;  it  was  merely  a measure  of  self-defence 
against  usury.  That  was  indeed  about  the  only  kind  of  action 
which  the  peasants  and  their  friends,  the  village  teachers,  could 
then  undertake  with  their  own  means.  The  second  point  of 
interest  is  that  all  of  the  early  popular  banks  were  established  in 
mountain  districts;  that  is,  where  the  peasants  were  relatively 
better  off  and  enjoyed  a less  dependent  social  standing  than  their 
fellows  lower  down  in  the  cornlands.  Thirdly,  one  may  note  that 
the  first  co-operatives  began  with  an  extremely  limited  member- 
ship and  capital;  this  indicates  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
had  to  contend,  due  either  to  the  poverty  or  to  the  distrust  of 
the  participants.  Yet  this  point  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
decisive  part  which  self-help  plays  in  co-operation.  It  is  char- 
acteristic that  of  those  first  seven  co-operatives  only  one  was 
unable  to  survive — -and  that  was  the  one  which  began  with  the 
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largest  membership  and  the  largest  capital.  The  others  have 
persisted  to  the  present  day  and  are  among  the  most  prosperous 
popular  hanks. 

Alter  a short  period  of  stagnation  the  movement  recovered 
its  impetus,  and  from  1896  developed  apace.  Its  growth  was 
especially  raj)id  between  1900  and  1902,  thanks  to  the  enlightened 
encouragement  of  two  iMinisters  of  Education,  Dr.  C.  Istrati 
and  i\I.  Spiru  Haret.  Realizing  the  economic  and  social  blessings 
which  the  movement  might  bring  to  the  peasants,  Istrati  and 
Haret  used  their  authority  for  protecting  the  village  teachers 
against  persecution  on  account  of  their  co-operative  activities. 
They  took  steps  in  fact  to  assist  them  therein.  They  entrusted 
one  of  the  teachers  with  making  the  principles  and  methods  of 
co-o])eration  known  among  village  teachers,  and  several  young 
teachers  were  sent  to  study  the  co-operative  movement  in  various 
foreign  coimtiles.  That  first  period  saw  the  establishment  of 
711  ]X)pular  banks  inside  ten  years,  on  the  initiative  and  with 
the  means  of  the  villagers.  During  this  period  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  co-operative  essays  which  were  promising  to 
transform  village  life  even  in  the  uncongenial  conditions  which 
prevailed  before  the  reform. 

{b)  The  Legal  Status  of  Co-operative  Societies.  The  first  legal 
provisions  referring  to  co-operative  societies  were  contained  in 
the  Commercial  Code  of  1887.  They  were  neither  sufficiently 
definite  nor  sufficiently  simple,  so  that  many  of  the  early 
co-oj)erative  credit  associations  kept  to  the  form  of  simple  mutual 
associations,  and  did  not  register  as  co-operative  companies  in 
the  sense  of  the  Commercial  Code.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  num- 
ber and  membershi])  of  the  popular  banks  made  it  necessary  to 
give  them  the  possibility  of  organizing  themselves  legally,  on 
a basis  which  should  be  systematic  and  at  the  same  time  simple 
enough  to  be  adaptable  to  the  circumstances  of  varying  institu- 
lions.  That  legal  basis  Avas  sujAjdied  by  the  LaAv  of  iMarch  28, 
1903,  ‘Concerning  Rural  Popular  Ranks  and  their  Central 
( )ffice,  ’ which  was  the  work  of  M.  C.  Stere.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  kiAv  was  to  co-ordinate  the  moA^ement  and  link  up  the 
poj)ular  banks  among  themselves.  In  reality  its  main  effect  Avas 
to  place  the  Avhole  movement  under  State  control.  The  neAvly 
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established  Central  Office  was  not  so  much  a joint  institution  of 
the  popular  banks  as  a State  organization  destined  to  control,  to 
guide,  and  to  provide  with  funds  the  pojnilar  banks  in  the  villages. 
For  this  purpose  the  State  place  20,000,000  lei  at  the  disposal  of 
tlie  Central  Office. 

The  new  law  allowed  three  types  of  popular  banks : 

1.  A type  of  independent  banks  (Article  7),  which  were 
not  bound  to  assume  any  of  the  established  co-operative 
principles. 

2.  A type  of  approved  banks  (Article  31 ),  which  were  allowed 
to  work  with  the  Central  Office  on  fulfilling  certain  conditions, 
such  as  the  obligation  under  which  its  members  were  to  reside 
in  the  commune  in  which  the  bank  was  established  or  at  most  in 
neighbouring  communes. 

o c> 

3.  A type  of  banks  whose  capital  did  not  consist  of  shares, 
the  members  being  jointly  and  fully  responsible  for  all  the 
activities  of  the  bank  (Article  34).  The  Central  Office  was  entitled 
to  advance  to  this  type  of  bank  the  necessary  working  capital, 
after  satisfying  itself  that  the  members  possessed  sufficient  means 
to  cover  any  eventual  risks.  In  their  case  the  Central  Office 
could  impose  certain  norms  for  the  administration  of  the  bank. 

The  law,  it  may  seem,  wanted  to  favour  the  last  type  of 
banks,  as  Article  9 provided  that  they  should  be  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  the  business  tax  provided  they  fulfilled  the 
following  conditions: — (a)  the  members  should  be  jointly  and 
fully  responsible;  {b)  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  annual 
profits  should  go  to  create  a reserve  fund,  and  that  fund  should 
not,  in  case  of  liquidation,  be  distributed  among  the  members, 
but  used  for  purposes  of  communal  utility ; (c)  the  administration 
of  the  bank,  with  the  exception  of  book-keeping,  should  be 
voluntary.  As  the  law,  however,  exempted  from  the  business  tax 
all  banks  whose  cajntal  was  less  than  20,000  lei  (those  with 
a larger  capital  paying  only  half  the  business  tax),  and  as  all 
banks  were  exempted  from  stamp  duty  for  all  transactions  not 
exceeding  300  lei,  it  does  not  apjjear  that  the  law  was  specially 
bent  on  encouraging  the  creation  of  banks  of  the  Raiffeisen  or  of 
a similar  type.  The  only  advantage  reserved  for  popular  banks 
of  that  ty])e  was  a grant  of  50  per  cent,  from  the  profits  of  the 
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Central  Office,  in  proportion  to  the  transactions  which  had  taken 
place  between  it  and  the  particular  bank;  but  that  was  an 
indifferent  concession  in  comparison  with  the  other  advantages 
in  which  all  the  banks  shared.  In  fact,  the  amendment  introduced 
in  1908  equalized  the  situation  of  the  various  types  of  banks;  it 
j)rovided  that  all  popular  banks  of  whatever  kind  which  did  not 
charge  a higher  rate  of  interest  than  10  per  cent,  for  members 
and  13  per  cent,  for  non-members,  were  to  be  exempted  from 
the  ])ayment  of  the  business  tax.  The  author  of  the  law  admitted 
in  introducing  his  Bill  that  ‘these  provisions  are  perhaps  not 
such  as  would  encourage  the  creation  of  nothing  but  mutual 
societies,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word’. 

The  law  concerning  pojiular  banks  did  not  lay  down  any 
norms  regarding  the  composition  of  the  business  capital,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  banks  whose  capital  was  not  formed  of  shares, 
h’or  the  rest,  the  law  left  in  force  the  provisions  of  the  Commercial 
Code  (Articles  225  and  226),  which  laid  down  that  no  member  of 
a co-o])erative  society  may  jiarticipate  with  more  than  5,000  lei, 
or  hold  shares  of  a nominal  value  above  that  sum;  they  also 
decided  that  the  nominal  value  of  each  share  could  not  be  greater 
than  100  lei  or  smaller  than  25  lei.  The  absence  of  specific  direc- 
tions had  this  result:  that,  in  most  cases,  the  principle  of  joint 
and  unlimited  solidarity  of  the  members  was  not  applied.  It 
seems  that  in  consequence  the  popular  banks  did  not  endeavour 
to  satisfy,  as  fully  and  as  cheajily  as  possible,  their  members’ 
need  for  credit,  but  rather  ])ursued  the  accumulation  of  profits. 

Subsequent  modiheations  and  amplifications  of  the  law 
extended  its  j)rovisions  to  co-o})eratives  of  production  and  of 
consum])tion,  as  well  as  to  peasant  co-operatives  for  the  holding 
aiul  purchase  of  land.  Until  the  end  of  1918,  the  whole  movement 
was  under  the  guidance  of  the  central  organization  known  as  the 
‘Central  Office  of  the  Popular  Banks  and  Village  Co-operatives’. 
The  decree-law  of  January  3,  1919  enlarged  and  transformed 
this  institution  into  ‘The  Central  Office  of  Peasant  Co-operation 
and  Resettlement’.  The  new  institution  consisted  of  five  sec- 
tions. Tlu-ee  of  them  were  to  guide  and  control  the  co-oj)erative 
movement:  the  Central  Office  of  Popular  Banks;  the  Central 
Office  of  Village  Co-operatives  of  Production  and  Consumption; 
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and  the  Central  Office  of  Village  Associations  and  of  Agricultural 
Ex])loitations.  The  other  two  sections  were  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  agrarian  reform:  the  Directorate  for  Land 
Questions  and  Mortgage  Credit,  and  the  Directorate  of  the 
Survey.  Each  of  the  first  three  sections  was  autonomous,  with  its 
own  ca])ital  and  an  administrative  council,  half  of  whose  mem- 
bers were  appointed  by  the  State  and  the  other  half  elected 
for  three  years  by  a congress  of  the  co-oj)erative  societies.  In 
their  turn,  each  of  the  three  section  councils  appointed  two 
representatives  to  a general  council  which  co-ordinated  the  work 
of  the  whole  institution. 

The  Co-operative  Code  of  July  12,  1928,  abolished  the  Cen- 
tral office  of  Village  xVssociations  and  Agricultural  Exploitations, 
leaving  only  two  Centrals : the  Central  of  the  Popular  Banks  and 
the  Central  of  the  Co-operatives,  the  latter  including  the  func- 
tions of  the  abolished  section. 

The  joining  of  the  co-operative  movement  and  of  the  technical 
and  financial  execution  of  the  land  reform  into  one  State  organiza- 
tion has  been  regarded  as  a fresh  proof  of  the  State’s  intention  of 
keeping  the  whole  co-operative  movement  under  its  control. 
The  capital  of  the  several  central  offices  is  of  mixed  origin,  yet 
these  offices  lack  real  financial  and  administrative  autonomy,  as 
they  are  dependent  on  the  support  of  the  National  Bank,  and 
because  the  appointment  of  their  personnel  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.  These  circumstances  perhaps  explain  why  a genuine 
co-oj)erative  movement  has  not  yet  developed  in  the  Old  King- 
dom ; numerically  the  growth  of  co-operative  societies  has  been 
rapid  enough.  The  protection  of  the  State  has  not  encouraged 
that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  initiative  which  would  aspire  of  its 
own  strength  to  the  solving  of  those  problems  which  are  facing 
the  movement. 

(c)  The  Credit  Co-operatives.  The  object  of  the  law  of  1903 
was  to  encourage  the  foundation  and  development  of  the  banks 
by  two  methods:  (i)  by  measures  exempting  them  from  the 
ordinary  legal  obligations;  (ii)  by  the  setting  up  of  a credit 
organization  which  was  to  be  at  the  same  time  a su])ervisory  body. 

Among  the  first  there  should  be  mentioned: 

1.  Simplification  of  the  formalities  for  the  establishment  of 
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siicli  banks:  the  founders  merely  had  to  deposit  the  terms  of  con- 
stitution with  the  justice  of  the  peace,  without  payment  of  any 
tax  or  initial  charges  (Arts.  4 and  5). 

2.  Recognition  of  each  popular  bank  as  a trading  company 
with  limited  or  unlimited  liability,  joint  and  several  or  otherwise, 
on  a share  basis,  &c.  (Art.  2). 

3.  Recognition  of  the  banks  as  corporate  bodies  (Art.  3); 
consequent  powers  of  purchase  of  real  and  personal  property. 

4.  Exem]:)tion  from  stamj)  duties  (Art.  9),  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  legal  proceedings  (iVrt.  13),  certain  facilities  wdth  respect 
to  the  carrying  on  of  credit  operations  (Art.  36). 

5.  Exem])tion  from  the  taking  of  special  licences. 

The  supervisory  institution  contemplated  by  the  law  took 
the  name  of  Central  Office  of  the  Popular  Banks.  It  was  a State 
institution  intended  to  assist  the  popular  banks  and  to  act  as 
a check  uj)on  them.  The  Office  was  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  public  officials,  but  an  administrative  council  was  shortly 
afterwards  set  up  in  addition,  which,  by  the  fact  of  remaining  in 
office  for  seven  years,  offered  a guarantee  of  continuity  and  was 
secured  in  some  measure  against  political  influence,  although 
most  members  of  the  Council  were  nominees  of  the  Government. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  had  a right  of  veto.  The  Central  Office, 
as  a credit  institution,  had  at  its  disposal  a fund  of  20,000,000  lei, 
provided  by  the  State,  and  a current  account  with  the  National 
Bank.  These  resources  could  be  used  to  assist  village  banks,  but 
not  indiscriminately.  The  law  itself  made  no  distinctions  con- 
cerning the  grounds  of  exemption  from  the  ordinary  legal 
obligations  referred  to  above.  But  it  was  intended  that  only 
those  banks  should  enjoy  the  credit  of  the  Central  Office  which 
offered  excejitional  guarantees  or  conformed  more  closely  to  the 
co-operative  ideal.  The  law  enumerated  all  the  conditions  which 
a popidar  bank  must  satisfy  before  relations  with  the  Central 
Office  can  be  established.  For  example,  membership  and  the 
granting  of  loans  must  be  restricted  to  persons  residing  in  the 
same  commune  (or,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Central  Office, 
in  a neighbouring  commune),  and  persons  who  were  already 
members  of  another  bank  could  not  be  admitted  to  membership; 
the  interest  charged  was  not  to  exceed  a certain  rate  fixed  by  the 
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Central  Office ; the  memljers  of  the  administrative  board  were  to 
be  jointly  and  severally  liable ; no  modification  of  the  rules  coidd 
be  made  without  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Office,  &c.  The 
existence  of  an  initial  capital  was  not  made  an  essential  condi- 
tion. The  Central  Rank  had  power  to  advance  capital,  provided 
that  there  were  among  the  members  of  the  bank  twenty  farmers 
residing  in  one  and  the  same  commune  and  having  assumed  full 
joint  and  several  liability.  The  object  of  this  provision  was  to 
encourage  banks  which  approximated  to  the  Raiffeisen  type. 
Such  banks  had  only  been  established  in  villages  in  which  there 
were  a number  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  in  1918  there  were 
only  forty-six  of  them. 

In  its  supervisory  capacity  the  Central  Office  was  called  upon 
to  exercise  a continuous  control  over  all  the  })opular  banks, 
without  making  any  distinction  between  those  with  which  it 
already  had  business  relations  and  others.  The  banks  were 
expected  to  communicate  their  statutes  and  their  balance  sheets. 
These  powers  of  inspection  were  very  wide,  the  Central  Office 
being  even  entitled  to  change  the  managing  board. 


Years 

Number 
of  banks 

Member- 

ship 

Paid  up 
capital 

Reserves 

Balance- 
sheet  total 

Lei 

Lei 

1904 

1,625 

121,786 

6,850,976 

— 

10,168,811 

1905 

1,849 

198,411 

13,665,824 

— 

16,703,135 

1900 

2,021 

240,253 

18,509,519 

792,614 

27,275,474 

1907 

2,223 

295,325 

27,746,241 

1,262,418 

41,153,303 

1908 

2,410 

246,707 

37,851,898 

2,857,612 

58,670,708 

1909 

2,543 

402,938 

49,034,211 

3,659,160 

75,708,924 

1910 

2,056 

454,187 

61,016,395 

4,350,172 

93,567,883 

1911 

2,755 

510,118 

79,592,265 

5,409,042 

121,477,347 

1912 

2,802 

563,270 

99,067,743 

6,249,380 

157,135,008 

1913 

2,901 

583,632 

107,142,203 

7,925,815 

170,790,003 

1918 

2,965 

641,359 

18(i,438,528 

16,387,093 

325,265,138 

1919 

3,114 

678,061 

243,863,256 

19,228,872 

482,217,716 

1920 

3,194 

702,864 

301,850,404 

22,709,226 

646,304,101 

1921 

3,211 

705,150 

348,068,894 

26,861,301 

813,459,882 

1922 

3,213 

717,507 

398,974,921 

— 

1,064,029,394 

1923 

3,747 

875,879 

478,915,265 

— 

1,507,952,912 

Co-operative  agricultural  credit  was  thus  organized  by  law 
in  two  grades:  the  popular  banks  and  the  Central  Office.  Two 
years  later  an  amending  measure  of  March  15, 1905,  authorized 
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tlie  pojnilar  banks  of  a particular  district  to  combine  into  federa- 
tions or  unions.  In  this  way  three  grades  of  agricultural  credit 
were  created:  popular  banks,  federations,  and  the  Central  Office. 
The  Central  Office  was  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  unions  or 
federations  of  popular  banks.  Generally  speaking,  a grouping 
by  districts  was  followed. 

In  virtue  of  the  decree-law  of  January  3,  1919  the  Central 
Office  became  the  first  section  of  the  new  Central  Office  of 
Peasant  Co-o])eration  and  Resettlement. 

The  development  of  the  popular  banks  since  the  passing  of 
the  Law  of  1903  is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  383. 

At  the  end  of  1927  4,773  poj)ular  banks  were  working  with  the 
Central  Office.  The  total  membership  of  952,997  included: 


1913  1927 


0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/O 

Farmers  . 

530,400 

90-9 

818,091 

85-8 

Artisans  . 

14,950 

2-5 

49,051 

5-2 

Officials  . 

14,190 

2-5 

32,850 

34 

Business  men  . 

10,382 

1-8 

21,722 

2*2 

Landowners 

4,724 

0-8 

15,832 

1-7 

Schoolmasters  and  priests 

8,914 

1-5 

15,451 

1-7 

Classified  according  to  the  number  of  their  members,  the  4,593 
banks  which  had  sent  in  their  balance-sheet  for  1927  were 
divided  as  follows: 

987  with  less  than  100  members. 

1,781  „ „ ,,  100-200  members. 

988  „ „ „ 200-300 

044  .,  300-500 

172  500-1,000 

21  witli  more  than  1,000  members. 

The  bank.s  with  a limited  membership  predominated,  and  that  was  true  also  with 
regard  to  their  paid-up  capital; 


Banks 

Paid-up  capital 

Lei 

2,843 

I’p  to  200,000 

1,184 

From  200,000-  500,000 

;109 

500,000-1,000,000 

138 

..  1,000.000-2,000,000 

57 

„ 2.000,000-5,000,000 

2 

Above  5,000,000 

From  the  point  of  view  of  their  individual  shares  the 
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members  of  the  popular  banks  were  distributed  as  follows 
at  the  end  of  1923  : 


Membera 

Capital  Shares 

Total  Capital 

Per  cent. 

Lei 

Lei 

Per  cent. 

245.431 

28-0 

2 to  50 

8,987,4.35 

1-87 

1(59,314 

19-3 

51  ..  100 

13,431,475 

' 2-8 

120,790 

13-8 

101  ..  200 

21,430,945 

4-47 

105,970 

121 

201  „ 500 

43,149,9.30 

91 

9(5,398 

110 

501  „ 1,000 

72,745,980 

1516 

68,423 

7-8 

1,001  .,  2,000 

100,4.31,935 

20.93 

69,553 

8-0 

2,001  .,  5,000 

218,737,565 

4.5-67 

875,879 

1000 

478,915,265 

; 100-00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  members  who  contributed  up  to  500  lei 
formed  73-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership,  but  held  merely 
1818  per  cent,  of  the  total  capital,  whereas  26-8  per  cent,  of  the 
members,  with  shares  above  500  lei,  held  81-82  per  cent,  of 
the  total  capital.  That  unequal  distribution  was  interj^reted  by 
Peasantist  critics  of  the  Rumanian  co-operative  movement  as 
showing  that  ‘although  nominally  one-half  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion belongs  to  the  popular  banks,  the  immense  majority  of  the 
members  only  jiarticipates  with  infinitesimal  shares — with  the 
first  payments  they  make  on  becoming  members,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a loan.  Hence  one  cannot  say  seriously  that  co- 
operation has  taken  root  among  our  rural  population,  as 
one  might  be  led  to  do  from  a superficial  glance  at  statistical 
data.’  ^ In  reply,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  unequal 
distribution  of  capital  shares  was  a natural  consequence  of 
the  poverty  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry  lived  hitherto. 
Further,  it  was  considered  natural  that  in  the  backward  state  of 
rural  life  confidence  in  banks  should  grow  but  slowly,  and  that 
most  of  the  members  should  therefore  contribute  little,  even  if 
they  could  have  contributed  more.  Nevertheless,  it  is  admitted 
as  striking  that  for  an  equal  amount  of  capital  contributed  by 
the  two  extreme  categories,  there  should  be  one  hundred  mem- 
bers in  the  lower  to  one  member  in  the  higher  category. 

The  co-operative  movement  would  seem  to  have  increased 
in  favour  since  the  War,  whether  due  to  the  greater  confidence  of 
the  peasants  in  it  or  to  their  greater  affluence  after  the  agrarian  re- 

^ Madgearu  and  Mladenatz,  Reforma  CooperaUei,  p.  9. 
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form.  The  number  of  members  liolding  less  than  500  lei  capital 
decreased  while  that  of  members  holdinjr  more  increased ; the  ten- 
dency, therefoi’e,  being  for  a majority  of  the  members  to  control  a 
majority  of  the  capital.  The  following  table  shows  that  change  to 
havebegimbeforetheWarandtohavebecome  accentuated  after  it: 


1900 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1923 

Percentage  of  members  with  less 
than  500  lei  cajiital 

94-9 

94-6 

93-4 

91-9 

83-0 

81-1 

73-2 

Percentage  of  capital  held  by 
them  ..... 

48-04 

46-44 

43-54 

40-9 

26-16 

22-24 

18-8 

Percentage  of  members  with  501- 
2,000  lei  capital  . 

5-1 

5-4 

6-6 

8-1 

17-0 

18-9 

26-8 

Percentage  of  capital  held  by 
them  ..... 

51-96 

53-56 

56-46 

59-1 

73-84 

77-76 

81-82 

The  j^ercentage  of  members  contributing  between  500  and  2,000 
lei  increased  5-25  times  within  a period  of  fourteen  years; 
during  the  same  j)eriod  the  })art  of  the  total  capital  held  by 
them  only  increased  T5  times,  which  means  3-5  times  less  than 
the  increase  in  their  number.  The  tendency,  therefore,  is  clearly 
towards  a concentration  of  membershij)  in  a middle  category, 
as  there  was  a simultaneous  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  mem- 
bers conti'ibuting  between  2,000  and  5,000  lei.  Dej)osits  showed 
similar  differences  in  the  size  of  the  contributions,  and  a similar 
improvement  since  the  War.  They  amounted  to  430,476,732  lei 
on31stI)ecemberl923 — when  the  Central  Office  published  the  last 
re])ort  based  on  the  norms  in  use  since  1904 — a sum  equal  to  the 
total  ca])ital  of  the  ])opular  banks,  although  interest  on  deposits 
was  merely  8 ])er  cent,  when  the  interest  which  could  be  obtained 
foi’  private  loans  was  anything  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  Deposits 
were  distributed  according  to  individual  amounts  as  follows: 


Depositors 

Size  of  deposit 

Total  amount  of  deposits 

95,875 

Lei 

1 to  50 

Lei 

7,935,948 

o 

/o 

1-84 

45,190 

51  ,.  100 

4,145,189 

0-96 

69,4  :i5 

lot  ,.  .500 

30,543,839 

7-10 

31,820 

.501  .,  1,000 

29,431,506 

6-83 

29,8:10 

1,001  ..  2,000 

49.849.321 

11-58 

91.492 

2.000  and  ujjwards 

:i08.570.929 

71-(i9 

36:i,()42 

430,476,732 

100-00 
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These  figures  indicate  a perce{)tible  decrease  in  tlie  percentage 
of  small  depositors  and  a considerable  iiicrease  in  the  bigger 
de])osits.  On  December  31,  1930,  the  number  of  those  who 
dej)osited  more  than  2,000  lei  did  not  reach  even  9 j)er  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  depositors,  the  sums  (lej)osited  by  them  being 
5613  ])er  cent,  of  the  total;  at  the  end  of  1923  the  number  of 
such  dej)ositors  was  over  22  per  cent,  and  the  sum  of  their 
de})osits  71-69  j)er  cent,  of  the  total. 

From  a total  of  1,184,065,557  lei  outstanding  loans  on 
December  31,  1923,  24,906,051  lei  had  been  lent  to  various 
co-operatives  and  1,159,159,506  lei  to  individual  {)easants.  The 
sum  of  25,000,000  lei  lent  to  the  peasant  co-oj)eratives  is  rela- 
tively modest,  but  it  is  equal  to  the  State’s  contribution  to  the 
Central  of  the  j)opular  banks.  On  the  other  hand  the  sum  of 
1,159,159,506  lei  lent  to  the  peasants  is  considerable,  especially 


as  it  represents  really  a 

balance,  the  total  sum  of 

the  trans- 

actions  carried  out  by  the  banks  during  1923  amounting  to 

4,739,035,675  lei.  Loans 

were  classified  as  below. 

according 

to  the  security  on  which  they  were  granted: 

Lei 

Per  cent. 

Loans  on  personal  secnrity 

209,712,877 

1809 

Loans  on  bills  of  exchange 

472,943,635 

40-80 

Loans  on  pledges  . 

385,142,153 

33-23 

Loans  on  mortgages 

91,360,840 

7-88 

Or,  according  to  the  persons  benefiting: 

Loans  to  meml)ers 

798,455,366 

68-88 

Loans  to  non-members  . 

360,704,139 

31-12 

The  majority  of  the  loans 

were  granted  against  bills  of  exchange. 

and  would  seem,  therefore 

“,  to  have  been  taken  up  by  cultivators 

lacking  working  capital. 

That  view  is  confirmed  by  the  use  to 

which  the  money  was  put 

Lei 

Per  cent. 

Lor  food  and  forage 

fM),450,320 

13-38 

Lor  purchase  of  live  stock  and  implements  310,460,324 

43-07 

Lor  rent 

116,450,415 

16-15 

Lor  land  purchase 

145,320,310 

20-17 

Lor  other  purposes 

52,079,224 

7-23 

720,760,593 

100-00 

The  remainder  of  438,398,912  lei,  similarly  distributed,  had  been 
granted  in  j)revious  years.  The  bulk  of  tlie  loans  therefore  were 

c c 2 
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taken  up  for  productive  purposes,  and  only  relatively  a small 
amount  for  consumption. 

The  total  number  of  borrowers  was  735,452  in  1923.  They 
were  classified  according  to  the  size  of  their  loans  as  follows : 


Borrowers 

Size  of  loan 

Total  amount  of  loan 

0/ 

/O 

Lei 

Lei 

% 

185,450 

25-2 

Up  to  100 

14,504,320 

1-20 

150,320 

20-5 

101  „ 500 

09,435,200 

9-99 

184,200 

25-0 

501  „ 1,000 

185,030,420 

1202 

97,030 

13-3 

1,001  „ 3,000 

204,050,340 

1705 

74,328 

10-1 

3,001  „ 0,000 

333,443,530 

28-70 

43,404 

5-9 

0,001  and  upwards 

351,435,030 

30-32 

735,452 

1000 

1,159,159,500 

10000 

Most  of  the  borrowers,  70-7  per  cent.,  took  out  loans  of  less  than 
1,000  lei  and  only  5-9  j)er  cent,  larger  loans  of  6,000  lei  and  more. 
This  suggests  that  the  small  peasant  undertakings  are  run  with 
a minimum  of  capital ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  banks 
were  unable  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  their  peasant  customers. 
Loans  are  not  easily  granted,  and  the  banks  almost  always  give 
less  than  the  borrowers  demand,  because  of  insufficient  capital. 
Subsequent  years  have  shown  an  improvement  in  that  respect. 
The  total  amount  lent  reached  2,173,898,442  lei  on  December 
31,  1925,  29,404,479  lei  being  lent  to  co-operatives  and 
2,144,493,963  lei  to  individual  peasants.  On  the  same  date  the 
transactions  of  the  banks  reached  a total  of  6,926,608,503  lei. 

The  total  capital  of  the  banks  increased  materially  from 
478,915,265  lei  at  the  end  of  December  1923  to  745,455,714  lei  on 
December  31,  1925.  Likewise,  deposits  rose  from  430,470,732 
lei  to  591,280,976  lei  during  that  period.  The  fact  that  capital 
and  deposits  for  fructification  together  represent  63  per  cent,  of 
all  liabilities  })roves  that  the  })opular  banks  were  existing  on  their 
own  resources. 

Loans  raised  by  the  popular  banks  from  various  institutions 
were  distributed  as  follows  on  December  31,  1923: 

Lei 

32,940,009 
281,374,345 
10,492,840 


Ji'roin  1 he  Central  . . . . 

h'roin  the  Feclerals  . . . . 

From  various  banks  and  institutions  . 


:130,813,194 
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Loans  from  the  federals  of  popular  banks  represented  85  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  which  shows  that  the  connexion  between  the 
banks  and  their  federals  is  becoming  closer;  this  must  tend  to 
increase  the  autonomy  of  the  movement.  The  develo])inent  is 
encouraged  by  the  Central;  it  grants  loans  direct  to  the  po])ular 
banks  in  exceptional  cases  only,  its  usual  policy  being  to  place 
at  the  dis])osal  of  the  federals  the  funds  which  they  may  need. 

In  1928  the  profits  of  the  ])oj)ular  banks  amounted  to 
54,840,388  lei;  the  average  dividend  paid  by  them  was  G per 
cent.,  which  was  more  than  modest  considering  the  state  of  the 
money  market  at  the  time. 

The  Federals  of  the  Popular  Banks.  Most  of  the  popular  banks 
of  a district,  and  some  of  the  other  co-operatives,  are  grouped  in 
federals  which  act  as  a link  between  the  co-operative  societies 
and  the  Centrals.  The  federal  banks  control  and  guide  the 
individual  societies,  supply  them  with  credits,  and  look  after 
co-operative  j)roj)aganda.  They  are  administered  by  a board 
elected  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  affiliated  societies.  The 
development  of  the  federals  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year 

Number 
of  the 
federals 

Number 
of  the 
federated 
banks 

Share 

capital 

Reserves 

Deposits  in 
the  banks 

Balance- 
sheet  total 

1908 

2 

20 

Lei 

37,060 

Lei 

768 

Lei 

1,500 

Lei 

328,866 

1909 

3 

30 

96,000 

1,530 

25,034 

530,327 

1910 

4 

05 

175,152 

3,056 

42,221 

620,215 

1911 

() 

119 

174,128 

4,702 

421,875 

1,979,760 

1912 

8 

211 

586,279 

10,858 

335,996 

4,758,615 

1913 

14 

330 

963,458 

21,011 

479,151 

6,801,044 

1914 

17 

431 

1,093,385 

35,384 

432,510 

7,861,917 

1915 

22 

630 

1,333,799 

54,752 

787,992 

9,899,817 

1916 

32 

1,351 

2,705,275 

239,962 

3,978,513 

34,891,979 

1917 

35 

1,492 

3,187,845 

353,553 

11,962,721 

37,392,633 

1918 

45 

1,984 

7,878,-549 

732,230 

57,908,787 

113,389,475 

1919 

45 

2,640 

14,418,739 

1,541,165 

59,916,578 

197,771,834 

1920 

46 

2,864 

15,061,480 

1,681,719 

53,034,919 

272,841,881 

1921 

45 

2,919 

18,922,018 

2,451,060 

35,521,102 

396,044,836 

1922 

42 

2,972 

21,189,892 

3,014,110 

32,211,587 

392,536,204 

1923 

53 

3,334 

27,716,045 

6,289,734 

29,209,846 

558,527,452 

At  the  end  of  1923  there  were  in  the  whole  country  44  county 
and  9 regional  federals.  To  the  federals  were  affiliated  3,334 
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])opular  banks — that  is  almost  90  per  cent,  of  the  banks  working 
with  the  Central  as  well  as  58  co-operatives  for  the  holding  or 
purchase  of  land,  and  726  various  co-operatives.  On  December 
31,  1925,  there  were  50  county  and  9 regional  federals,  with 
3,370  popular  banks,  49  land  co-operatives  and  653  various 
co-o])eratives  affiliated  to  them.  While,  therefore,  the  number 
of  affiliated  co-o])eratives  has  decreased,  the  number  of  affiliated 
po]3ular  banks  has  increased  with  more  than  500. 

The  transactions  of  these  federals  amounted  in  1925  to 
3,400,000,000  lei;  their  assets  and  liabilities  at  the  end  of  1925 
t o 1 , 1 07,657,890  lei — a considerable  increase  from  the  558,527,452 
lei  at  which  they  stood  at  the  end  of  1923. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  assets  consisted  of  loans  granted  to 
co-operatives  and  of  advances  against  crops,  the  federals  would 
seem  to  have  been  fulfilling  the  function  for  which  they  were 
created.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  largest  item  on  the  liability 
side  i-epresented  loans  obtained  from  the  Central,  which  implies 
that  the  federals  were  not  yet  self-supporting,  but  served  rather 
as  out])osts  of  the  Central  to  facilitate  its  financial  relations  with 
the  largo  number  of  })opular  banks.  This  view  is  supjiorted  by 
the  inadequate  capital  of  the  federals,  as  well  as  by  the  small 
size  of  the  dejiosits  they  received.  The  two  items  amounted  at 
the  end  of  1923  to  56,925,892  lei,  which  was  merely  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  loans  contracted  by  the  federals  from  the  Central. 
The  activities  of  the  federals  improved  so  much  that  the  sum  of 
the  loans  they  granted  reached  904,181,213  lei  at  the  end  of 
1925.  That  improvement  was  due  above  all  to  the  increase  in 
loans  contracted  from  the  Central,  which  reached  844,674,913  lei ; 
Ihere  was  a slight  increase  in  thepaid-uj)  caj)ital  to  48,549,346  lei, 
but  a decrease  in  (lei)osits,  which  fell  to  25,612,910  lei. 

Profits  at  the  end  of  1925  were,  however,  2-5  greater  as  com- 
pared with  1923,  amounting  to  10,277,990  lei. 

The  i'aitral  of  the  Popnlar  Banks.  The  law  of  1903  created 
a Central  Office  of  the  Popular  Panks  and  Village  Co-oj)eratives 
as  a parent  body  to  the  movement.  In  1919  the  office  was  merged 
into  a new  and  bi-oader  institution  called  the  Central  Office  for 
Co-o])eration  and  Resettlement,  which  consisted  of  five  sections. 
'I'he  tirst  of  them  is  the  Central  of  the  Poj)ular  Ranks,  which 
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guides,  controls,  and  finances  the  credit  co-o])eratives ; almost  all 
the  rural  and  urban  popular  banks  and  their  federals  being 
connected  with  it.  The  Central  is  an  autonomous,  incorporatecl 
institution.  It  was  originally  attached  to  the  ^Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  with  the  creation,  in  1923,  of  a ‘Ministry  of  Labour, 
Social  Insurance  and  Co-operation’,  the  Central  of  the  Popular 
Ranks  as  well  as  the  Central  of  the  Co-o])erativcs  of  Production 
and  Consuni})tion  became  separate  sections  in  the  new  depart- 
ment. Urban  and  rural  co-operation  were  linked  up  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Central  is  the  organ  through  which  the  State  j)artici{)ates 
in  the  co-operative  credit  movement.  It  is  administered  by  a board 
of  fourteen  members,  seven  of  whom  are  elected  for  three  years 
by  the  congress  of  popular  banks  and  their  federals,  the  others 
being  nominated  by  the  National  Bank  and  various  Ministries. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Central  is  a Central  Credit  Bank  for  the 
po])ular  banks,  as  well  as  for  the  other  groups  of  co-operatives 
which  it  finances  through  the  intermediary  of  their  own  Centrals. 
It  works  through  the  district  or  county  federals,  and  its  activities 
are  strictly  limited  to  credit  operations.  Only  in  the  case  of  co- 
operatives specially  established  for  the  purchase  of  land  does  the 
Central  supply  credit  direct,  in  the  form  of  mortgages. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  Central  closed  on  December  31, 
1923,  with  a total  of  589,700,773  lei  and  two  years  later  with  a 
total  of  1,233,088,314  lei.  Its  capital  consisted  of  25,000,000  lei 
contributed  by  the  State,  of  contributions  from  the  popular 
banks  and  their  federals  amounting  to  6,593,440  lei  in  1923  and 
9,717,090  lei  in  1925;  reserves  amounted  to  35,491,115  lei  in 
1925,  so  that  the  total  capital  of  the  Central  was  70,208,205  lei 
at  the  end  of  1925.  A large  part  of  it  was  immobilized — as  of 
the  assets  35,598,232  lei  were  in  public  stock,  3,477,878  lei  in 
buildings,  and  268,502  lei  in  furniture — altogether  39,344,613  lei. 

The  Central  carried  out,  in  the  main,  current  account  trans- 
actions with  the  federals.  These  amounted  to  990,000,000  lei 
in  1925,  based  probal)ly  on  the  credit  granted  to  the  Central 
by  the  National  Bank.  The  Central  was  in  practice  little  more 
than  an  intermediary  between  the  National  Bank  and  the  co- 
o})eratives.  One  effect  of  that  excess  of  bureaucratic  links  was 
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that  loans  granted  by  the  National  Bank  at  3-4  per  cent,  reached 
the  popular  banks  at  12-13  per  cent.  Piffective  loans  granted  to 
popular  banks  only  reached  127,000,000  lei  in  1925,  almost  all  of 
them  against  mortgages.  That  proves  that  the  Central  suffers 
from  a shortage  of  capital  and  cannot  adequately  feed  theco- 
o])erative  movement. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  co-operative  credit  move- 
ment is  growing  apace,  though  the  figures  relating  to  capital  and 
to  balance-sheets  must  be  corrected  with  the  index  representing 
the  de])reciation  of  the  Rumanian  exchange.  While  the  currency 
lost  97-5  per  cent,  of  its  value  from  1918  to  1926,  i.  e.  was  reduced 
to  a value  forty  times  smaller,  the  capital  of  the  popular  banks 
only  doubled  during  that  period,  which  means  that  it  increased 
by  100  per  cent,  whereas  it  should  have  increased  by  4,000  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  capital  followed  a normal  ascent.  The 
number  of  banks  having  risen  by  30  per  cent,  and  the  member- 
ship by  50  per  cent,  it  was  but  natural  that  their  capital  should 
increase  by  100  per  cent.  That  was  in  general  the  relation  in 
which  the  three  factors  progressed  since  1904.  The  considerable 
increase  in  the  total  of  the  balance-sheets  is  explained,  in  the 
first  place,  by  the  growing  need  for  jiroductive  credit  among 
the  new  peasant  proprietors  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  the 
fall  in  the  exchange,  which  influenced  the  size  of  the  individual 
loans. 

4'he  weakness  of  the  credit  co-operatives  is  clearly  disclosed 
by  a comparison  of  their  working  capital  in  1913  and  1927 •. 


(In  thousand  lei) 


1913 

1927 

Paid-u{)  capital  .... 

. 107,142 

1,265,465 

Reserves  ..... 

9,033 

111,563 

Surplus  ..... 

. 

170,095 

Total  capital 

. 116,175 

1,547,123 

Deposits  ..... 

18,390 

964,849 

Other  liabilities  .... 

11,124 

1,159,597 

Total  borrowed  funds 

29,514 

2,124,446 

The  relation  between  the  banks’  capital  and  borrowed  funds  w 

therefore,  3-9: 1 in  1913  and  1 : 

1-4  in  1927. 

Or  take  the  follow 

figures : 
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Average  value  of  individual  share 
Capital  per  member 
Borrowed  funds  per  member  . 
Total  working  capital  jaer  member 


1913 

Lei 

183 

198 

51 

249 


1927 


Gold  lei 
33-20 
40-(i0 
55-70 
96-30 


Tliis  comparison  proves  that  financially  the  credit  co-operatives 
are  much  weaker  than  before  the  War,  especially  if  one  takes 
into  account  not  only  the  diminished  purchasing  power  of  the 
lei,  but  the  wider  functions  which  the  co-operatives  have  to 
fulfil  after  the  land  reform. 

Allot  her  feature  which  discloses  the  weakness  of  the  co-operative 
movement  is  the  inadequate  connexion  between  the  popular 
banks  and  the  co-operatives  of  production  and  consumption. 
The  25,000,000  lei  the  pojnilar  banks  })laced  at  the  disposal  of  the 
various  co-operatives  shows  the  latter  to  be  still  in  an  embryonic 
stage. 

(d)  Consumers'’  Co-operntive  Societies  and  Co-operative  Societies 
for  Production.  A great  variety  of  co-ojierative  societies  has  come 
into  existence  and  multiplied  in  Rumanian  country  districts. 
These  include  consumers’  societies,  societies  for  joint  sales  or 
jHirchases,  for  working  of  forests,  mines  or  quarries,  vine-growing 
societies,  co-operative  bakeries,  dairies  and  societies  for  fishing  or 
market  gardening,  &c.  Legally  they  have  the  same  standing  as 
the  jiopular  banks,  as  the  provisions  of  the  I>aw  of  1903  were 
extended  to  them  in  1905.  As  regards  direction,  control  and 
credit,  they  depended  until  1919  on  the  Central  Union  of  the 
Popular  Banks.  In  that  year  a Central  of  the  Co-operative 
Societies  for  Production  and  Distribution  was  set  up  as  an 
autonomous  section  of  the  Central  Office  for  Co-ojieration  and 
Resettlement.  Its  organization  resembles  that  of  the  other 
Centrals.  From  that  time  these  co-operatives  multiplied  rapidly. 

These  groups  of  co-oj)eratives  have  had  a chequered  career, 
as  some  of  the  societies  were  started  without  sufficient  explora- 
tion of  the  field  of  activity  into  which  they  ventured  and  of  the 
economic  problems  they  would  have  to  face.  As  a result  quite 
a number  of  them  were  unable  to  keep  going  and  closed  down, 
not  only  losing  capital  thereby,  but  at  the  same  time  shaking 
the  confidence  of  the  peasants  in  the  movement  as  a whole. 
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Nominally,  there  were  755  such  co-operatives  in  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  1919,  but  two-thirds  of  them  were  in  liquidation  or 
weakened  to  such  an  extent  by  the  War  that  they  soon  had  to 
close  down.  With  the  end  of  the  War,  however,  and  with  the 
beginning  of  the  reform,  the  movement  entered  upon  a jDeriod 
of  rapid  development.  In  1919  there  were  founded  230  new 
consumers’  societies  with  13,500  members  and  1-6  million  lei 
paid-up  capital ; 400  more  started  life  in  1920,  with  33,000  mem- 
bers and  4-5  million  lei  paid-up  capital.  The  table  below  gives 
the  number  and  distribution  of  these  co-operatives  at  the  end 
of  1921: 


Kinds  of  society 

X umber 
societies 

IMembers 

Paid  up 
capital 

Goods  sold 

Distribution  and  joint 

Lei 

Lei 

sales  .... 

1,945 

133,083 

32,834,403 

238,802,413 

Forest  working 

730 

34,999 

17,007,237 

18,079,075 

Dairies  .... 

28 

721 

07,555 

991,755 

Mills  .... 

31 

1,519 

309,001 

50,743 

Bakeries 

17 

994 

175,779 

1,702,900 

Fi.shing  .... 

25 

1,208 

'040,818 

423,748 

Mining  and  quarrying 

11 

320 

(>40,044 

158,757 

Miscellaneous  . 

90 

4,457 

1,150,120 

3,381,140 

Totals  . 

2,883 

1 77,3G7 

52,898,103 

204,197,137 

'Fliese  figures  refer  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  Old  Kingdom, 
there  were  1,500  societies  at  the  end"  of  1921,  with  145,000 
members,  and  2,593  at  the  end  of  1924  with  236,713  members. 

'File  main  characteristic  of  the  post-war  evolution  would 
seem  to  be  the  ])reference  which  most  villages  show  for  a mixed 
tyi)e  of  co-operative  society,  belonging  in  principle  to  the 
co-oi)eratives  of  ])roduction,  but  engaging  also  in  common 
purchases,  because  of  local  needs,  smallness  of  available  means, 
and  difliculty  in  hnding  suflicient  leaders.  Common  purchases 
include  most  of  the  im})lements  and  materials  required  for 
production — manure,  seeds,  machines  and  implements,  fodder, 
»kc. — which  the  large  farmers  obtain  through  their  agricidtural 
syndicates,  but  also,  frecpiently,  the  kind  of  household  articles 
which  generally  fall  within  the  scojie  of  consumers’  co-operatives. 
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Similarly,  joint  sales  are  often  combined  with  the  partial 
])re])aration  of  the  produce  for  the  market,  as  is  the  case  with 
fruit-drying,  &c.  These  co-operatives,  therefore,  engaged  in 
satisfying  })ractically  any  and  every  need  of  the  villagers,  and 
this  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  their  type  is  so  ])oj)ular  with  the 
peasantry.  The  Central  of  the  co-o])ei'atives  of  jH'oduction  and 
consumption  has  drawn  up  a form  of  Statutes,  ado])ted  by  all 
these  co-o])oratives,  which  makes  it  obligatory  for  them  to 
distribute  a bonus  to  the  purchasing  members;  it  imposes  the 
creation  of  reserve  funds  for  cultural  and  social  purposes,  as  well 
as  the  establishment  of  an  indivisible  and  untransferable  fund 
which  shall  ensure  the  continuity  and  autonomy  of  the  society. 

The  Central  is  also  acting  as  a wholesale  distributing  society, 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  these  mixed 
co-o])eratives,  as  it  would  seem  that  most  of  the  co-operatives 
were  forced  to  close  down  before  the  War  just  because  of  the 
absence  of  co-operative  distributing  centres.  To  facilitate 
distribution,  the  Central  usually  deposits  considerable  su})})lies 
with  the  more  important  co-operative  societies.  Finally,  the 
Central  has  acted  as  an  intermediaiy  for  the  sale  and,  especially, 
for  the  export  of  the  produce  which  the  affiliated  village  co-opera- 
tives are  getting  together. 

The  development  of  this  mixed  type  of  co-operative  society 
has  the  advantage  of  making  unnecessary  the  establishment  of 
a whole  number  of  small  co-operatives  in  the  same  place.  Their 
])opularity  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  were  2,593  of  them  in 
existence  in  1924,  besides  200  in  Bessarabia  and  600  in  Transyl- 
vania. From  the  balance-sheets  which  1,890  of  these  co-opera- 
tives supplied  to  their  Central  it  appears  that  their  membership 
rose  from  133,883  in  1921  to  236,713  in  1924.  Their  capital 
increased  during  the  same  j)eriod  from  43,622,433  lei  nominal 
and  32,834,403  lei  paid-up,  to  109,147,866  lei  and  89,747,033  lei. 
These  sums  indicate  a considerable  increase  in  the  subscribed 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  proportion  of  paid-up 
capital,  from  74  per  cent,  in  1921  to  82  per  cent,  in  1924.  At  the 
same  time  by  December  31,  1924,  these  co-operatives  set  aside 
reserves  amounting  to  20,637,873  lei  and  a fund  for  cultural  and 
social  ])urposes  of  5,739,210  lei.  Their  transactions  increased 
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even  more  rapidly.  Between  1921  and  1924  the  value  of  goods 
purchased  rose  from  236,895,250  lei  to  886,978,545  lei,  and  the 
value  of  goods  sold  from  238,802,413  lei  to  817,104,704  lei.  Even 
assuming  that  the  fall  of  the  exchange  has  doubled  the  price  of 
goods,  it  still  appears  that  the  total  business  transacted  in  1924 
was  twice  as  large  as  that  of  1921. 

The  balance-sheet  of  these  co-operatives  closed  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1924,  with  a total  of  476,818,161  lei.  The  main  assets 
were  goods  ])urchased  on  commission,  representing  a value  of 
219,593,043  lei;  the  chief  liabilities  were  debts  amounting  to 
230,000,000  lei,  a sum  which  suggests  that  the  co-operatives  still 
suffered  from  insufficient  means  of  their  own. 

{e)  The  Co-operatives  of  Production.  The  mixed  co-operatives 
of  purchase  and  sale  are  associations  of  producers,  each  of  the 
members  having  an  agricultural  exploitation  of  his  own.  Those 
branches  of  activity  which  require  a larger  capital,  a greater 
division  of  labour,  and  so  on,  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
real  co-operatives  of  production.  Some  of  these  societies, 
es])ecially  those  for  the  exploitation  of  forests,  have  progressed 
remarkably  well,  while  others  have  had  a less  satisfactory  history. 

The  development  of  the  co-operatives  for  the  exploitation  of 
forests  after  the  War  bids  fair  to  equal  the  success  of  the  Land 
Holding  Societies  before  the  War.  In  the  view  of  certain 
Rumanian  writers,  their  importance  reaches  beyond  the  economic 
field. 

‘They  liave  solved  in  our  liighland  distriets  two  problems;  one 
social  and  the  other  national.  The  peasants  used  to  be  robbed  of  their 
possessions,  and  their  labour  exploited,  by  forestry  companies  working 
all  along  the  Carj^athian  Mountains ; to-day,  thanks  to  the  forestry  co- 
operatives, the  peasants  are  regaining  their  ancient  rights  of  ownership 
and  they  find  it  possible  to  emerge  from  serfdom  and  to  become  masters 
of  their  property  and  labour.  . . . Moreover,  those  rapacious  timber  com- 
panies were  largely  in  foreign  hands.  Through  the  forestry  co-operatives, 
therefore,  the  peasants  are  finding  the  means  of  restoring  to  the  country 
a national  possession,  and  at  the  same  time  of  giving  that  important 
branch  of  our  national  economy  its  Rumanian  character  again.’  ^ 

Unfortunately,  some  of  these  co-o})eratives  are  not  affiliated 
with  a Central,  so  that  the  figures  which  follow  do  not  include 

^ N.  (Jhiulea,  Asociutiile  Tdrdiiesti,  pp.  185-G. 
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all  of  them.  Of  the  730  forestry  co-operatives  in  existence  in  1921 
only  347,  with  a membership  of  34,999,  communicated  their 
balance-sheets  to  the  Central ; in  1924  the  total  number  was  843, 
of  which  476,  with  a membership  of  57,935,  supplied  balance- 
sheets.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

o 

co-o])eratives,  a proportional  increase  of  those  affiliated  to  the 
Central,  and  a relative  increase  in  membership  from  100  for  each 
society  in  1921  to  122  in  1924. 

The  total  balance-sheet  of  the  476  forestry  co-operatives 
amounted  to  568,783,451  lei  on  December  31,  1924.  The  fully 
paid-up  capital  on  that  date  was  51,580,387  lei  and  reserves 
46,409,320  lei.  The  work  of  the  co-operatives  depended  a great 
deal,  however,  on  financial  support  from  the  Central  and  other 
credit  institutions,  to  which  the  co-operatives  owed  234,669,296 
lei;  of  the  latter  sum  51,143,982  lei  was  due  to  popular  banks 
and  their  federals.  The  assets  of  these  co-operatives  consisted 
of  installations,  machines,  tools,  &c.,  valued  at  72,297,905  lei, 
of  real  estate  valued  at  36,729,284  lei,  of  current  work  valued  at 
30,008,078  lei,  and,  especially,  of  timber— standing,  at  the  mills 
or  in  warehouses — valued  at  137,159,528  lei.  Assets  further 
included  97,758,518  lei  advanced  by  the  co-operatives  as  deposits. 

Other  varieties  of  co-operatives  of  production  included  at  the 
end  of  1924  the  following: 

25  fishing  co-oj>eratives. 

26  mining  co-operatives. 

21  co-operative  bakeries. 

26  co-operative  flour  mills. 

22  co-operative  dairies. 

24  agricultural  co-operatives, 
y co-operatives  for  the  exploitation  of  mineral  waters. 

1 co-operative  pottery,  and 

88  various  co-operatives. 

Of  these  242  co-operatives,  132  with  a membership  of  12,148 
communicated  balance-sheets  which  amounted  at  the  end  of  1924 
to  97,930,796  lei.  Their  capital  was  40,302,012  lei  and  reserves 
4,907,119  lei.  They  had  debts  amounting  to  15,845,671  lei 
at  the  Central  and  21,797,333  lei  outstanding  with  merchants 
and  banks.  Assets  consisted  of  machines,  tools,  installations, 
&c.  valued  at  12,345,789  lei,  real  estate  10,288,565  lei,  manu- 
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faotiired  goods  3,640,592  lei,  other  goods  9,034,012  lei,  and  raw 
materials  2,832,418  lei. 

The  Central  of  the  village  co-operatives  of  consumption  and 
production  has  varied  and  extensive  activities.  It  acts  as  the 
bankei’  as  well  as  the  wholesale  purchaser  and  salesman  of  the 
affiliated  societies;  it  procures  supplies  in  emergencies  for  local 
authorities  and  for  the  army ; it  builds  houses  for  the  colonists 
who  are  being  settled  in  the  frontier  regions ; it  exports  corn,  &c., 
&c.  The  C’entral  ])lays  thereby  an  important  j)art  in  the  country’s 
economic  life.  Its  balance-sheet  reached  the  formidable  sum  of 
1,722,607,199  lei  at  the  end  of  1924,  though  capital  and  reserves 
merely  amounted  to  175,000,000  lei.  The  Central,  therefore,  still 
dominates  the  whole  activity  of  the  co-operatives  of  production 
and  consumption. 

if)  -Agricultural  Co-operation.  Agricultural  co-operation  as 
such  has  been  influenced  by  the  agrarian  reform  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  co-o])erative  movement.  The  main  groups 
of  co-0])eratives  falling  within  this  section  were  the  landholding 
and  land-])urchasing  societies.  They  expressed  the  peasants’ 
great  need  of  land,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  pre-reform 
conditions,  and  they  flourished  especially  after  the  rising  of  1907, 
when  the  new  legislation  im])Osed  upon  State  and  corporations 
the  duty  of  letting  their  estates  to  peasant  co-operatives  only. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there  should  be  much  less  scope 
for  this  ty])e  of  co-operation  after  the  reform.  Large  property  is 
reduced  to  a shadow,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  on  its  trial;  few  land- 
owners  therefore  let  their  estates,  and  the  land  which  comes  into 
the  market  for  sale  is  insignificant  in  extent. 

4'he  reform  is,  on  the  other  hand,  responsible  for  a new  type 
of  agricultural  co-operatives.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  having 
secured  land  and  economic  autonomy,  the  peasants  would  join 
together  for  the  ])urpose  of  mutual  helj)  in  production  and  sale. 
It  so  hap])ens  that  the  impetus  for  this  develoj)inent  has  been 
given  by  the  reform  itself,  though  not  directly  or  deliberately. 
It  will  be  remembered  how  the  land  exj)ro])riated  in  virtue  of  the 
decree-law  of  December  1918  was  handed  over  not  to  individual 
])easants,  but  to  the  so-called  ‘associations  of  re-settlement’. 
'I'hey  were  village  associations  modelled  on  the  landholding 
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co-operatives,  and  were  meant  to  carry  on  for  a few  years  only, 
until  the  individual  holdings  could  be  measured  and  distributed. 
For  political  reasons  these  associations  were  already  disbanded  in 
1920,  and  the  land  divided  among  the  j)easants.  Rut  during  their 
short  existence  these  associations  had  planned,  and  in  part 
realized,  various  arrangements  for  the  furthering  of  their  inter- 
ests. Some  of  them  had  purchased  machines  or  had  contracted 
for  the  supply  of  imjdements  and  seeds,  others  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  co-operative  selling,  or  had  established  breeding 
stations,  and  so  on.  When  these  associations  were  broken  up, 
their  memljers  found  themselves  in  a cpiandary.  It  was  not 
always  easy  to  divide  the  materials  which  had  been  acquired 
jointly  and  for  joint  use ; and  in  some  cases  the  former  associates 
realized  that  it  would  not  be  to  their  advantage  to  interrupt  the 
activities  they  had  started  in  common.  iMany  requests  for  advice 
reached  the  Central,  with  the  result  that  wherever  j)ossible  the 
break-up  of  an  association  of  resettlement  was  made  the 
occasion  for  the  establishment  of  an  association  with  a co-opera- 
tive character,  free  of  all  connexion  with  the  land  reform.  This 
tyjje  of  society  received  the  name  of  ‘farming  co-operatives’. 

Co-operative  Land-holding  Soeieties.  The  first  co-operative 
landholding  societies  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  ordinary 
law;  certain  small  alterations  introduced  in  1904  into  the  Code 
of  Procedure  and  into  the  law  of  documentary  evidence,  facili- 
tated the  formation  and  the  working  of  these  societies.  In 
March  1908,  a clause  was  added  to  the  Act  of  1903  on  poj)ular 
banks,  by  which  all  the  j^rivileges  granted  to  popular  banks  were 
also  secured  to  these  landholding  societies.  An  imj)ortant  step 
was  taken  in  1908,  when  a new  act  provided  that  land  belonging 
to  the  State  or  to  corporate  bodies  could  only  be  leased  to 
co-operative  landholding  societies,  unless  it  had  been  shown  on 
inquiry  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  such  a society.  Since  the 
State  owned  a large  number  of  estates  and  the  property  held  in 
mortmain  was  also  very  considerable,  circumstances  favoured 
the  development  of  these  societies.  Finally,  the  new  reform  laws 
(excej)t  that  for  Ressarabia)  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  remaining 
large  estates  may  not  be  let  out  for  more  than  seven  years,  and 
that  under  equal  conditions  preference  must  be  given  to  peasant 
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co-operatives  or  to  agronoms.  But  though  the  law  facilitates  the 
formation  of  these  societies  it  does  not  leave  them  to  work  without 
control,  as  the  risks  of  inexperience  and  abuse  are  too  great. 
Every  co-operative  landholding  society,  therefore,  must  have  its 
rules  apjiroved  by  the  Central  Bank  and  is  for  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence  liable  to  inspection  by  that  body;  while  the 
provisions  in  respect  to  societies  to  which  the  Central  Bank 
grants  loans  are  even  more  stringent.  The  Central  has  the  right 
to  ap])oint  an  agricultural  expert  as  administrator  of  the 
undertaking,  and  to  introduce  into  the  rules  of  the  societies  any 
modifications  that  may  be  thought  necessary. 

While  the  land  is  held  jointly,  cultivation  is  always  individual; 
excepting  occasional  reserves  for  the  growing  of  fodder  or  seed. 
The  management  of  the  farming  is  entrusted  to  an  agricultural 
exjjert  as  administrator;  the  rotation  of  crops  is  fixed  by  these 
experts  on  the  most  economic  fines ; the  assignment  of  portions 
of  land  is  decided  by  lot,  the  area  of  each  being  in  relation  to  the 
working  capacity  and  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family  of  the 
member.  The  maximum  accorded  to  one  member  has  been 
10  ha.  The  joint  jjurchase  of  all  farm  requisites,  such  as  seed, 
five  stock,  machines  is  also  usual.  These  co-operatives,  which 
combine  individual  initiative  of  the  members  with  expert 
control,  have  jiroved  not  only  the  means  of  bringing  about  an 
improvement  in  the  economic  position  of  the  small  cultivators, 
but  also  an  excellent  instrument  for  training  them  professionally. 

Tlie  considerable  expansion  of  co-operative  landliolding 
activities  before  the  War  is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  401. 

TI  le  rent  paid  by  the  members  is  fixed  annually  and  is  calculated 
to  cover  all  expenses  and  to  leave  a surplus  as  reserve.  After  the 
land  reform  the  activity  of  these  societies  was  necessarily  cur- 
tailed. In  accordance  with  the  law  of  July  1928  the  manage- 
ment find  supervision  of  the  co-operative  landholding  societies 
have  been  removed  from  the  Central  of  Popular  Banks  and  given 
to  a newly-formed  Central  of  Co-operatives. 

Societies  for  Co-operative  Laiul-purehase.  I.and  purchasing 
co-oj)cratives  were  first  made  the  subject  of  legislative  j)ro visions 
in  i^Iai’ch  1908.  Their  constitution  and  working  are  governed  by 
the  same  rules  as  those  for  landholding  societies.  Their  purpose 
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Years 

Co-operative 

landholding 

societies 

Members 

Paid-up 

capital 

Area 

Annual  rents 

Lei 

Hectares 

Lei 

1903 

8 

— 

— 

4,940 

<)4,785 

1904 

108 

— 

— 

10,557 

250,025 

1905 

37 

— 

— 

30,358 

()20,144 

1!)0() 

18 

- - 

54,081 

1,011,428 

1907 

103 

11,118 

409,258 

37,344 

2,183,822 

1908 

172 

23,230 

852,102 

133.‘227 

3,()28,003 

1909 

273 

30,371 

1,280,524 

190,521 

5,574„531 

1910 

347 

45,583 

1,954,118 

248,340 

7,7(52,87 1 

1911 

378 

02,009 

2,380,433 

283,381 

9,220,800 

1912 

587 

05,170 

3,944,008 

309,922 

12,404,085 

1913 

495 

70,078 

4,289,981 

374,8!U 

12,497,081 

1918 

490 

82,293 

400,004 

17,235,115 

1923 

102 

10,472 

51,554 

7,071,093 

1924 

125 

18,498 

47,810 

13,701, l()2i 

is  to  purcliase  estates  or  part  of  estates  and  then  divide  the  land 
among  the  members,  according  to  each  one’s  ability  to  buy. 
A recent  measure  jH’ovides  that  no  division  of  the  land  shall  take 
place  excejit  in  accordance  with  a scheme  approved  by  the  Central. 
These  co-operatives  have  necessarily  a transitory  character,  as 
they  cease  to  exist  when  the  price  has  been  fully  paid  and  the 
land  divided  up  among  the  members.  The  members  pay  for  their 
shares  in  annuities  calculated  to  extinguish  the  purchase  price 
within  a given  number  of  years.  Until  the  liquidation  of  the 
society  the  estate  purchased  by  it  is  considered  as  undivided  and 
can  be  used  to  guarantee  loans  and  other  obligations. 

There  is  no  means  of  iudging  how  much  land  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  peasants  through  the  instrument  of  such  societies. 
Their  activity  was  hampered  by  lack  of  credit ; therefore  it  was 
usual  for  the  peasants  first  to  rent  an  estate  and  by  accumulating 
prohts  to  try  later  to  buy  it.  LTp  to  the  end  of  1924  the  nundjer 

* In  his  interesting  article  published  in  No.  2 oi  Agrarna  Probleme,  M.  Timov  sees 
in  the  rapid  expansion  of  these  societies  a ‘proof  of  the  continuons  development  of 
the  process  of  differentiation  [among  the  peasants] ; this  is  confirmed  by  the  reduction 
of  the  average  per  head  in  the  rented  area.  . . .’  Uo  not  the  facts  suj)port  rather  the 
contrary  inference  ? The  reduction  of  the  individual  average  suggests  the  growing 
intrusion  of  the  village  j)roletariat  among  the  mass  of  farming  peasants,  i.  e.  a process 
of  levelling  and  not  of  ilifferentiation.  This  effect,  moreover,  has  a permanent 
character.  For  the  more  land  is  absorbed  by  village  j)roletarians,  through  the  means 
of  landholding  and  land  purchasing  co-operatives,  the  less  land  remains  to  be  snapped 
uj)  by  the  wealthier  peasants — those  kulaks  so  unpleasant  to  the  eyes  of  Communist 
theoreticians. 
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of  land  purcliasing  societies  liquidated  was  fifty-three,  with 
5,079  inenibers,  and  they  had  purchased  15,682  ha.  at  a price 
of  20,779,651  lei. 

The  refoi-m  laws  gave  the  State  a right  of  pre-emption  on  all 
land  sales  involving  more  than  50  ha.  in  the  Old  Kingdom  and 
25  ha.  in  Transylvania.  The  intention  apparently  was  that  land 
obtained  in  that  way  should  then  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
land  j)urchasing  co-0])eratives,  but  the  financial  crisis  has  pre- 
vented the  State  from  applying  that  policy  on  a large  scale. 
Nevertheless,  the  movement  is  remarkably  active,  in  view  of  the 
small  number  and  size  of  the  estates  which  are  put  up  for  sale: 


Year 

Number  of 
co-operatives 

Area 

purchased 

Purchase  price 

1923 

104 

Hectares 

4(),401 

Lei 

134,324,054 

1924 

177 

61,109 

370,484,980 

1927 

337 

81.134 

The  Agricultural  Co-operatives.  This  type  of  society,  inaugu- 
rated after  the  agrarian  reform,  is  meant  to  do  for  the  peasants 
what  the  agricultural  syndicates  are  doing  for  the  large  farmers 
in  Kurnania  and  elsewhere.  Their  activity  is  varied,  developing 
in  one  direction  more  than  in  another  according  to  circumstances. 
In  fact,  these  co-o])eratives  are  supj)osed  to  satisfy  every  need  of 
the  small  cultivator,  in  the  way  of  buying  and  selling.  But  in 
addition  they  are  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  the  land 
and  of  the  methods  of  farming,  with  insurance  and  bookkeeping, 
and  with  ‘any  and  every  ojjeration  destined  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture’.  Hence  these  co-operatives  have 
at  the  same  time  ])iofessional,  commercial  and  cultural  ends  in 
view.  4’here  was  nothing  like  them  before  the  reform,  except 
where  landholding  co-operatives  fulfilled  some  of  these  func- 
tions. In  the  state  of  economic  dependence  in  which  they  then 
lived  and  laboured  the  ])easants  were  not  able  to  organize 
themselves.  Now  that  90  j)er  cent,  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  ])easants,  these  agricultural  societies  may  become  the  chief 
factor  in  the  solving  of  the  technical  and  economic  problems 
raised  by  such  a vast  extension  of  small-scale  agriculture. 
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Though  the  character  and  activity  of  this  type  of  society 
conies  very  near  to  that  of  the  landholding  co-operatives,  the  law 
provides  altogether  special  rules  for  its  government.  The  first 
agricultural  co-operative  was  founded  early  in  1921,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  others,  their  number  increasing  as  shown  below: 


1921 

8ocieti&s 

71 

1922 

1(55 

1923 

222 

1924 

659 

1927 

825 

With  52,009  members,  the  total  paid-up  capital  on  December 
31,  1924  was  15,617,563  lei.  The  balance-sheet  total  was 
92,542,634  lei.  The  activity  of  these  societies  is  on  a moderate 
scale  so  far.  That  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  their  Central  has 
no  capital  of  its  own,  the  finances  it  requires  being  obtained  from 
the  Central  of  the  Popular  Ranks.  The  budget  of  this  Central  is 
entirely  contributed  by  the  State.  Like  the  popular  banks,  these 
societies  are  grouped  in  federals;  at  the  end  of  1924  there  were 
nine  of  them,  with  453  affiliated  societies  and  a paid-uj)  capital 
of  3,345,738  lei. 

(g)  Co-operation  in  the  New  Provinces.  Bessarabia.  At  the 
time  of  Bessarabia’s  union  with  Rumania  the  co-operative 
societies  of  that  province  were  governed  by  the  Russian 
Co-operation  Code  of  March  20,  1917  which  had  removed  the 
restrictions  and  the  State  control  imposed  by  the  laws  of  1871, 
1895  and  1904.  After  the  union  these  societies  continued  to 
work  independently  of  the  movement  in  the  Old  Kingdom. 
Some  new  co-operatives  were,  however,  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  provisions  ruling  in  the  Kingdom,  as  a result  of  propa- 
ganda carried  on  by  the  central  offices  of  Bucarest,  which  set 
up  regional  branch  offices  at  Chisinau. 

According  to  the  study  of  MM.  Madgearu  and  iMladenatz. 
the  number  of  credit  co-operatives  on  January  1,  1920  was  446. 
Data  could  be  gathered  only  from  339  of  them,  with  228,781 
members,  giving  an  average  of  674-8  per  society.  It  would  seem 
that  78  per  cent,  of  the  rural  pojndation  took  part  in  the  co-opera- 
tive movement.  The  volume  Cooperatia  in  Romania  Lntregitd 
}>ublished  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  1920  gave  the 
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following  estimate  of  the  number  of  Bessarabian  societies:  28 
in  1904;  253  (245  credit)  in  1910;  357  (349  credit)  in  1914;  and 
1,056  in  1919,  429  of  which  were  credit  societies,  9 credit  unions, 
603  consumers’  co-operatives  and  consumers’  unions.  During 
and  after  the  War,  therefore,  trading  operations  exceeded  credit 
operations;  the  co-operatives  played  an  important  part  during 
the  War  in  suj)plying  the  army,  especially  with  bread.  The 
total  membership  was  given  as  about  600,000.  The  total  of  the 
l)alance-sheets  was : credit  societies,  52,600,000  lei ; credit  unions, 
38,500,000  lei;  consumers’  societies,  7,900,000  lei;  consumers’ 
unions,  3,850,000  lei. 

There  are  in  Bessarabia  25  German  co-operatives  of  consump- 
tion with  4,160  members,  gathered  into  one  union;  and  a union 
of  Jewish  co-operatives,  including  40  credit  societies  with  27,170 
members,  70-3  per  cent,  of  whom  are  merchants  and  artisans. 

Transylvania.  Transylvanian  co-operatives  functioned  on 
the  basis  of  the  Hungarian  law  XXHI  of  1898.  All  the  societies 
could  affiliate  to  the  Central  Credit  Co-operative  Society  of 
Budapest,  obtaining  in  return  certain  exemptions  from  taxa- 
tion and  rates.  The  Budapest  Central  supplied  credit  and  con- 
trolled the  activities  of  the  affiliated  societies.  Public  authori- 
ties had  a right  of  control  over  them,  which  explains  why  the 
Bumanian  inhabitants  preferred  the  limited  company  form  of 
association. 

On  the  strength  of  that  law  675  societies,  affiliated  to  the 
Central,  were  founded  in  Transylvania,  with  a membership  of 
about  200,000.  In  1918  their  capital  was  17  million  Hungarian 
crowns  ; reserves,  55  millions ; de])osits,  88  millions ; and  credits 
from  the  Budapest  Central,  23  millions.  Rumanian  statistics 
gave  the  number  of  societies  on  January  1, 1921  as  1,677,  namely, 
459  credit  societies,  196  co-o})eratives  of  production,  377  con- 
sumers’ societies,  25  societies  for  joint  sales,  and  620  credit  and 
savino’  societies.  After  the  union  with  Rumania,  a number  of 

O 

new  j)opular  banks  were  founded,  grouped  round  five  centrals, 
in  1920  the  legislation  valid  in  the  Old  Kingdom  was  extended 
to  Transylvania.  In  that  year  the  consumers’  societies,  connected 
with  the  Central  ‘Hangya’  of  Budapest,  founded  a Central  of 
their  own  at  Aiud,  under  the  name  of  ‘Central  of  the  Hangya 
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Co-operative  Societies’,  The  progress  of  the  affiliated  societies  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


1 1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Number  of  societies 

. ' 530 

535 

537 

514 

Membership 

145,733 

148,412 

149,905 

131, .522 

Capital 

5-4  mill. 

5-8  mill. 

0-2  mill. 

10-2  mill. 

Reserves 

2-9  „ 

3-85  ., 

4-2  „ 

40  „ 

Turnover 

90-7  „ 

10100  „ 

15M  „ 

204-4  „ 

In  addition  to  the  popular  banks  affiliated  to  the  Bucarest 
Central,  there  were  at  the  end  of  1920  two  other  groups  of  credit 
co-oj)eratives  in  Transylvania.  A group  of  300  popular  banks  with 
98,218  members,  affiliated  to  the  Co-operative  iVlliance  of  Cluj  ; 
at  the  end  of  1920  they  had  a paid-up  capital  of  5,728,084  lei 
and  dej)osits  08,049,568  lei;  loans  had  been  granted  to  the 
amount  of  02,710,044  lei.  The  second  group  consisted  of  182 
Saxon  Raiffeisen  societies,  with  18,201  members,  affiliated  to  the 
Saxon  L^nion  at  Sibiu.  The  total  capital  was  only  220,015  lei,  but 
reserves  amounted  to  1,805,454  lei  and  deposits  to  46,047,061  lei. 
llj)  to  the  end  of  1920  they  had  granted  loans  amounting  to 
28,775,521  lei.  The  Suabian  union  at  Timisoara  included  thir- 
teen societies  with  2,000  members. 

Bucovina.  Co-operation  was  governed  by  the  law  of  1870, 
which  allowed  the  movement  complete  freedom  of  action.  In 
Bucovina  there  were  four  co-operative  grou})s.  The  Rumanian 
group  consisted  of  156  co-operatives  affiliated  to  the  Central 
Ofiice  at  Bucarest.  They  had  20,216  members,  a capital  of 
540,798  lei  and  deposits  10,680,248  lei.  The  total  amount  of 
the  loans  granted  by  them  reached  10,680,248  lei.  The  German 
group  had  67  co-operatives  affiliated  to  a Central  of  the  German 
Credit  Societies  at  Cernauti.  Their  membership  at  the  end  of  1920 
was  11,011,  their  capital  152,970  lei,  deposits  15,156,811  lei,  and 
loans  granted  reached  14,460,551  lei.  The  Ruthenian  Group 
consisted  of  41  credit  co-operatives  affiliated  to  a Central  of  the 
Ruthenian  Societies.  (In  1928  the  Ruthenian  union  was  in 
liquidation.)  They  had  6,414  members,  a total  capital  of  64,060 
lei  and  deposits  1,250,976  lei.  Loans  granted  in  1920  amounted 
to  1,054,850  lei.  The  Polish  Grou])  consisted  of  12  Raiffeissen 
Societies  and  one  Schulze-Delitzsch,  affiliated  to  a Central  of 
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Polish  Societies  with  2,576  members  altogetlier.  Their  total 
caj)ital  was  89,443  lei,  deposits  1,352,335  lei  and  loans  were 
granted  for  1,221,669  lei. 

These  various  societies,  which  did  not  work  with  the  Central 
Office  of  Bncarest,  raised  the  total  number  of  credit  co-operatives 
by  789,  memberslii])  by  159,636,  balance-sheets  total  for  1923  by 
153,250,152  lei,  and  the  sum  of  the  loans  granted  to  individual 
jjeasants  and  their  associations  by  89,259,634  lei. 

(Comjjarative  tables  for  the  several  branches  of  the  move- 
ment are  given  on  pp.  412-13.) 

(h)  State  and  Co-operation.  To  sum  up,  the  land  reform  has 
given  immense  scope  to  co-operation  in  Rumanian  agriculture, 
and  the  opportunity  is  being  seized  eagerly  enough  by  the 
]>easants  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  In  contrast, 
however,  to  this  real  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  through  the 
abolition  of  landlordship,  a more  elaborate  State  control  has 
been  imposed  upon  their  associations  than  they  ever  suffered 
before.  No  other  question  is  so  arduously  debated  within  the 
movement  as  that  of  its  relations  with  the  State.  It  is  admitted 
all  round  that  co-operation  would  not  have  reached  its  present 
extent  had  it  not  enjoyed  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  to 
a degree  unparalleled  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  It  is 
clear,  indeed,  that  at  j)resent  the  movement  could  not  dispense 
with  the  hel])  of  the  State  without  risking  the  disajijDearance  of 
some  of  its  members.  Yet  this  prospect  does  not  dismay  the 
leaders,  'hlieie  must  be  something  seriously  wrong  with  the 
system  when  even  one  of  its  chief  executive  officials — M.  T. 
Mandril,  director  of  the  Central  of  Agricultural  Co-operatives — 
ojienly  declares  that  jirogress  dejiends  on  one  essential  condition: 
‘The  State  shall  no  longer  use  artificial  means  for  keeping  alive 
societies  wuthout  vitality  or  initiative,  for  they  compromise  the 
wdiole  movement.’  ^ 

Such  a statement  gives  substance  to  the  widesjiread  convic- 
tion that  ofhcial  tutelage  has  acted  as  a disguise  for  political 
interference.  The  first  essays  of  co-ojieration  were  viewed  with 
susjiicion  and  hostility  by  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike. 

' 1’.  Mamlrii,  Cooperatirele  Agricolc,  1925,  ]).  12;  a pamphlet  providetl  with  the 
significant  motto:  ‘True  co-operation  does  not  beg,  it  concpicrs.’ 
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Afterwards  some  of  the  Liberal  leaders  became  its  warm  sup- 
])orters — Dr.  C.  Istrati,  M.  Spiru  Ilaret,  and,  later,  jM.  I.  Duca. 
Rut  the  nominated  personnel  of  the  various  boards  is  itself 
evidence  that  political  bias  lias  not  been  foreign  to  their  apjioint- 
rnent;  and  with  a partisan  administration,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  what  is  widely  asserted,  that  political  allegiance  frequently 
determined  the  success  of  an  application  for  a loan  or  for  such 
other  favours  as  the  co-operatives  could  dispense.  The  critics  of 
the  ])resent  system  further  jioint  out  how  altogether  out  of 
projiortion  has  been  the  relation  between  the  control  the  State 
has  claimed  and  the  assistance  it  has  granted.  Every  activity 
of  the  co-o]ierative  societies  is  subject  to  close  official  control  and 
is  dependent  on  the  financial  support  of  the  Centrals,  which  are 
themselves  tied  to  the  National  Rank.  Yet  in  1923-4  the  total 
credits  allowed  by  the  Rank  to  the  co-operative  movement  as  a 
whole  amounted  merely  to  (iOO  million  lei,  whereas  private  banks 
received  some  7,500  million — though  the  co-operative  movement 
is  su])posed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a class  of  producers  who  have  in 
their  hands  90  per  cent,  of  the  land  and  of  the  means  of  production. 

These  criticisms,  therefore,  rest  as  much  on  grounds  of 
principle  as  on  grounds  of  circumstance.  The  intervention  of  the 
State  may  gradually  lose  its  political  bias,  in  the  measure  in 
which  the  great  jniblic  institutions  cease  to  be  the  monopoly  of 
one  political  party.  Rut  it  is  clear  that  the  leaders  of  the  co- 
operative movement  object  to  State  tutelage  on  principle,  and 
not  merely  because  of  the  political  colour  it  wears  at  the  moment. 
The  1921  Report  of  the  Union  of  Raiffeisen  Societies  of  Sibiu 
denounced  the  ‘co-operative  laws  of  the  Old  Kingdom  as  most 
reactionary’,  and  the  same  organization,  which  stood  outside 
political  squabbles,  lodged  a coni])laint  against  those  laws  with 
the  International  Co-operative  Alliance.  In  a guarded  opinion 
on  the  whole  position  Mr.  Diarmid  Coffey,  at  that  time  Librarian 
of  the  Dublin  Co-oj)erative  Library,  considered  it  ‘ likely  that  the 
movement  in  Rumania  has  not  the  spontaneity  which  should 
characterize  true  co-operation,  and  that  it  must  lean  heavily  on 
State  institutions.’  ^ The  standpoint  of  the  co-operative  leaders 
was  formulated  before  the  Chamber  by  one  of  the  pioneers  of 

^ Diarmid  Coffey,  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Jugoslavia,  Rumania  . . p.  G9. 
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the  movement,  M.  Stan  IMorarescu.  He  pointed  out  tlaat 
originally  the  law  concerning  ])opular  banks  had  left  untouched 
the  ])rincij)le  of  the  movement’s  autonomy.  To  that  phase  of 
the  legal  regime  corresj)onded  the  most  flourishing  period  which 
Uumanian  co-operation  has  known  from  its  foundation  to  the 
present  day. 

‘Odicial  tutelage  may  have  liad  its  usefulness,  but  to-day  it  has  be- 
come an  ol)stacle  in  the  way  of  the  normal  develojiinent  of  co-operation, 
and  its  abolishment  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  progress.  The 
Co-operative  movement  demands  to  be  given  its  freedom  and  to  be 
relieved  of  executive  control,  remaining  like  the  companies  with  limited 
liability,  only  under  the  control  of  the  judiciary.  . . . Nothing  to-day 
could  justify  the  maintenance  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  the 
position  of  a minor  placed  under  a guardian,  especially  after  the  union 
with  the  new  provinces,  when  side  by  side  with  the  controlled  co- 
operation in  the  Old  Kingdom  w'e  have  the  autonomous  co-operation  of 
Hessarabia,  Transylvania,  and  Bucovina.  . . .’  ^ 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  seem  to  fear 
that  oflicial  interference,  wdiich  hitherto  has  been  used  for 
j)olitical  ends,  might  in  future  be  made  an  instrument  of  financial 
exjiloitation.  That  suspicion  finds  some  su])j)ort  in  the  financial 
policy  which  has  ruled  in  Rumania  since  the  War,  and  which  has 
been  justified,  exactly  in  its  relation  to  co-operation,  by  a writer 
who  has  endeavoured  to  endow  the  ])ractice  of  the  rulers  with 
a theoretical  apology.  Rumania,  in  his  view,  is  still  in  the  phase 
of  struggle  against  ‘destructive  cajntal’ — i. e.  foreign  capital — 
and  the  battle  can  only  be  won  by  the  creation  of  a national 
capital.  Could  this  be  achieved  direct  through  co-operation,  and 
not  through  capitalist  banks  ? The  writer,  accepting  the  Marxian 
dialectics,  resolutely  answers  ‘No’.  The  soil  is  therefore  not  yet 
ripe  for  real  co-oj)eration.  It  is  a delusion  to  think  that  one  could 
organize  co-operation  ‘with  j)easants  who  have  barely  emerged 
from  feudal  servitude,  and  who  naturally  lack  those  spiritual 
qualilies  out  of  which  co-operation  blossoms’.  These  qualities 
are  j)roduced  only  by  a j)rolonged  and  racking  trial  at  thediands 
of  capitalism — only  in  the  school  of  ca])italist  production. 
Caj)italism  must  come  first,  co-o])eration  afterwards.  The  one 
will  bring  the  other.- 

‘ Aurora,  Bucarest,  November  25,  1!)25. 

'•*  St.  Zeletin,  Cooperafie  Jiomdnd'l,  1925,  pp.  13-14. 
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Tins  is  not  far  from  the  conviction  of  tlie  opposite  camp  that 
the  one  intends  to  batten  on  the  other.  Hence  they  cannot 
believe  that  a political  machine  which  has  been  openly  under  the 
influence  of  banking  finance  dining  the  last  decadecould  bea  trust- 
worthy foster-mother  for  the  co-operative  ideal.  There  ai-e  some 
who  believe,  indeed,  that  the  fear  of  their  being  successful  played 
its  part  in  the  hasty  abolition  of  the  village  associations  in  1920.' 

‘There  is  no  doubt’,  exclaimed  the  Peasant  leader,  M.  Mihalache, 
‘that  co-operation  as  we  understand  it  will  have  to  wage  a heavy  battle 
with  the  forces  of  capitalism’.  . . . ‘For  it  is  the  purpose  of  such  co- 
operation completely  to  emancipate  the  small  jiroduecr  from  the  domina- 
tion of  capital,  and  so  to  secure  for  him  the  whole  jirolits  of  his  labour  ’. . . .- 

'The  land  reform,  therefore,  besides  having  set  new  jii’oblems 
for  co-operation  to  solve,  is  also  changing  its  whole  background. 
I'liose  who  speak  for  the  new  jieasant  proprietors  seem  intent 
upon  tiansforming  into  a movement  what  hitherto  has  been 
largely  an  organization.^ 

^ See  article  in  the  able  review  Societafea  de  Maine,  Cluj,  January  ti,  1024. 

^ Aurora,  Decembers,  1023. 

® In  November  1028  the  National-Peasant  Party  for  the  first  time  came  into  power, 
ami  at  once  set  to  work  to  adapt  the  country's  economic  laws  and  policy  to  their 
views.  A new  Co-operative  Code,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mini.ster  of 
Labour  and  Co-o])eration,  M.  Ion  Raducanu — himself  an  okl  leader  of  the  movement 
— was  passed  in  the  summer  of  1020.  M.  Raducanu  justified  the  early  reform  of  the 
Code  introduced  by  the  Liberal  Government  in  July  1028  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
imbued  as  much  as  ever  with  the  idea  of  State  coirtrol,  which  it  extended  to  the 
autonomous  co-operative  groups  in  the  new  provinces.  The  strenuous  opposition  of 
the  Raiffeisen  societies  of  Transylvania  only  gained  them  a respite  of  ten  years  within 
which  they  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  legal  system  enacted  for  the  Okl  Kingdom. 
M.  Raducanu  also  contended  that  the  apparently  fine  figures  relating  to  the  co- 
operative movement  were  in  fact  hiding  a triple  crisis — moral,  technical  and  material. 
Partly  as  a result  of  the  War,  and  partly  of  the  economic  conditions  prevailing  after 
it,  the  movement  had  attracted  many  people  who  cared  only  for  the  gains  they  coidd 
make  through  it;  many  societies  were  inelliciently  run;  and  inflation  had  shaken 
the  economic  strength  of  the  movement  just  in  the  period  when  it  should  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  progress  of  the  new  peasant  farmers.  To  that  weakness  of 
the  co-operatives  the  State  replied  not  with  more  generous  aid,  but  with  sterner  con- 
trol. The  new  Code  was  devised  to  create  a legal  frame  within  which  the  movement 
might  evolve  freely. 

That  legal  frame,  said  the  expose  de  motifs  to  the  new  Code  (from  which  this 
summary  is  made),  ‘shoidd  be  sufficiently  wide  to  offer  to  the  co-operatives  the  free- 
dom of  movement  which  every  economic  enterprise  needs  if  it  is  to  develop  in  the 
present  economic  world.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  legal  provisions  must  be  sufli- 
ciently  definite  to  make  sure  that  a society  calling  itself  “co-operative”  fully  con- 
forms to  the  co-operative  idea,  and  is  clearly  differentiated  from  other  kinds  of 
companies.’  The  law’s  first  two  chapters  therefore  indicate  that  within  its  meaning 
‘co-operatives  are  societies  formed  by  an  unlimited  number  of  people  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  common  ends,  by  means  of  a common  economic  enterprise’. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE 

The  Co-operatives.  The  new  Code  leaves  it  to  every  co-operative  to  fix  through 
its  Statutes  the  geographical  and  material  limits  of  its  activities.  In  the  belief  that 
the  Rumanian  movement  suSers  from  an  excessive  division  of  forces,  the  Code  facili- 
tates the  fusion  of  two  or  more  of  the  existing  societies. 

The  Code  maintains  the  provision  according  to  which  capital  shares  must  be 
equal ; but  it  no  longer  lays  down  a maximum,  merely  providing  that  the  rules  of  each 
society  shall  prescribe  how  many  parts  a member  may  take  up,  fifty  being  the  highest 
limit.  The  societies  may  be  based  on  the  limited  or  unlimited  responsibility  of  their 
members.  The  Code  allows  the  establishment  of  co-operatives  with  a share  capital, 
the  shares  of  course  named,  as  a form  of  association  likely  to  be  more  suitable  for 
certain  co-operatives  of  production,  with  an  industrial  character,  needing  a more 
stable  capital.  To  prevent  a sudden  decrease  in  capital  the  Code  allows  societies  to  lay 
down  a term,  not  exceeding  ten  years,  during  which  no  member  may  withdraw. 

In  order  not  to  hamper  the  work  of  the  societies  the  Code  allows  them  to  state 
in  their  Statutes  that  they  may  also  work  with  non-members.  But  the  law  prevents 
this  from  being  made  a source  of  additional  profit  for  the  members.  Of  the  gross 
profits,  at  least  10  per  cent,  must  go  to  reserves;  at  least  5 per  cent,  to  a fund  for 
social  activities ; at  the  most  10  per  cent,  for  the  administrative  board,  if  the  Statutes 
provide  for  their  remuneration ; part  of  it  as  a dividend  for  the  paid-up  capital,  not 
e.xceeding  the  maximum  fixed  for  each  kind  of  co-operative  by  the  National  Office ; 
while  the  remainder  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  members  according  to  the  part 
which  each  has  played  in  the  realization  of  the  surplus.  If  non-members  also  played 
a ])art  in  this,  their  proportional  share  from  the  net  profits  must  in  no  case  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  members,  but  must  be  added  fuUy  to  reserves.  Hitherto,  according 
to  M.  Readucanu,  contributions  in  labour,  consumption,  &c.,  were  almost  never 
remunerated,  all  the  profits  being  distributed  as  dividends  to  capital. 

The  co-operatives  are  ultimately  under  the  control  of  the  general  meetings,  in 
which  the  members  have  equal  votes,  and  which  elect  from  among  themselves  the 
managing  and  controlling  personnel. 

The  Federals.  Like  every  other  economic  movement,  co-operation  needs  to  concen- 
trate its  forces.  This  end  is  served  by  the  Federals.  ‘ In  oim  conception,  the  Federal  is 
purely  and  simply  a co-oj)erative  whose  members  are  the  co-operative  societies.  Hence, 
though  we  attach  overwhelming  importance  to  the  federal  organization  of  co-opera- 
tion, our  project  only  contains  very  limited  provisionsfor  theconstitution,  organization 
and  activity  of  the  federals.’  They  come  within  the  general  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  activity  of  the  federals  must  be  concerned  solely  with  satisfying  the  needs 
of  t he.  associated  co-operatives. 

'The  Code  leaves  tlie  federals  altogether  free  to  decide  through  their  Statutes  the 
geograj)hical  extent  of  their  operations,  which  may  cover  the  whole  country,  as  well 
as  the  kind  of  co-operatives  which  they  will  accept  as  members. 

‘In  our  view,  the  future  lies  with  the  regional  federal  banks,  grouping  together 
all  the  various  co-operatives;  with  a national  wholesale  society  for  supplying  the 
co-operatives,  especially  by  way  of  imports,  with  all  the  goods  for  domestic  use ; with 
national  federals  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  produce,  fruit,  &c.,  collected  through 
local  or  regional  co-operatives.  But,  we  repeat,  the  law  must  do  no  more  than  provide 
the  legal  frame  necessary  for  the  functioning  of  these  organizations,  and  not  to  im- 
pose detailed  schemes  which  would  merely  cramp  and  choke  the  life  of  the  federals.’ 

The  Unions.  'The  framers  of  the  new  Code  believe  that  federal  organizations  must 
make  a clear  eut  between  econoiTiic  and  social  activities.  Hence,  side  by  side  with 
the  federals,  which  are  to  be  purely  economic  societies,  the  Code  contemplates  the 
setting  up  of  Co-operative  Unions. 

The  Unions  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  exercise  as  a compulsory  function  legal  con- 
trol over  the  affiliated  societies. 

In  addition,  their  Statutes  may  contemplate  such  other  activities  as  the  protec- 
tion of  the  movement’s  interests,  technical  and  legal  aid,  provision  for  co-operative 
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propaganda  and  teaching,  and  any  other  activity  concerning  tlie  oiltural  side  of 
co-operation  in  the  region  in  question.  ‘We  see  in  the  organization  of  such  unions, 
as  tile  organs  of  self-government  of  tlie  movement,  the  means  of  creating  a real 
co-operative  life.’ 

The  law  sets  no  geographical  limit  to  the  constitution  of  the  Unions.  Nor  does  it 
make  the  organization  into  Unions  compulsory,  as  not  all  the  co-operatives  may  be 
able  at  present  to  face  the  outlay  involved.  But  if  a majority  of  co-operatives  in 
a certain  region  demand  it,  the  National  Office  may  make  affiliation  compuLsory  for 
all  co-operatives  in  that  region. 

The  Central  Co-operative  Bank.  The  old  Centrals,  financed  and  controlled  by  the 
State,  were  in  their  turn  exercising  the  double  function  of  financing  and  controlling 
the  co-operatives.  Their  activities,  centralized  and  bureaucratic,  were  somewhat 
mixed,  and  discontent  with  their  conduct  was  widespread.  The  new  Code  attempts 
to  segregate  the  functions  of  the  central  bodies. 

In  place  of  the  Central  of  the  Popular  Banks  the  new  Code  sets  up  a Central 
Co-operative  Bank.  It  is  to  enjoy  wide  autonomy,  but  as  it  cannot  for  the  time  being 
dispense  with  State  support,  its  Statutes  require  the  approval  of  the  Government. 

The  Central  Bank’s  capital  is  to  consist  of  500  million  lei  contributed  by  the  State, 
and  of  social  parts  of  10,000  lei  each,  every  affiliated  co-operative  having  to  take  up 
at  least  one  social  part.  The  Bank  is  to  grant  credits  in  whatever  form  to  the  affiliated 
societies  and  to  carr3'  out  on  their  behalf  any  and  every  banking  operation. 

The  board  of  management  will  consist  of  tlmee  delegates  of  the  State,  one  of  the 
National  Bank  and  five  delegates  elected  by  the  general  meeting  of  the  affiliated 
societies.  At  the  general  meeting  the  voting  power  of  the  State  is  limited  to  one- 
third  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  meeting.  Disputes  between  the  State  and  the  Central 
Bank  are  to  be  settled  by  an  arbitral  commission  presided  over  by  a member  of  the 
supreme  Coimt. 

The  Directing  Co-operative  Bodies.  The  task  of  guiding  and  co-ordinating  the 
activities  of  the  various  branches  of  the  movement  is  entrusted  to  a General  Council 
of  the  Co-operative  Movement.  It  consists  of  fifteen  members,  of  whom  six  are  to  bo 
elected  by  the  general  congress  of  the  co-operative  societies,  five  are  appointed  by  the 
government,  one  is  delegated  by  the  supreme  Court,  while  three  are  to  be  co-opted 
from  among  recognized  experts  on  co-operative  questions. 

The  functions  of  the  General  Council  are  carried  out  through  the  National  Office 
of  the  Co-operative  Movement.  The  Office  will  guide  and  control  the  activity  of  the 
Unions,  laying  down  the  rules  for  the  control  of  co-operative  societies.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Office  serves  as  a court  of  appeal  from  decisions  taken  by  the  Unions. 
Finally,  the  Office  will  represent  the  interests  of  the  movement  in  its  relations  with 
the  political  power.  ‘We  regard  the  National  Office  as  a central  of  the  Co-operative 
Unions.  When  we  have  Co-operative  Unions  in  the  whole  countrj',  the  National 
Office  will  disappear,  to  be  replaced  by  a Central  of  the  Unions.’ 

The  new  Code  has  been  accepted  by  the  co-operative  organizatioms  of  the  national 
minorities  in  the  new  provinces,  which  had  hitherto  preferred  to  continue  working  on 
the  strength  of  the  pre-war  laws.  Now  the  Hungarian  and  German  co-operatives  are 
represented  on  the  General  Council,  and  thus  the  process  of  unifying  the  co-operative 
system  is  actively  under  way. 

Meanwhile,  a Co-operative  Central  for  Import  and  Export  has  been  founded,  with 
financial  aid  from  the  Central  Bank.  It  is  a limited  company,  its  members  consisting 
of  those  co-operative  societies  which  desire  to  carry  out  joint  purchases  and  to  arrange 
for  the  joint  sale  of  their  produce.  The  Central  undertakes  any  commercial  operation 
falling  within  the  needs  of  its  members.  It  has  begun  to  work  at  once,  for  the  sale  of 
this  year’s  abundant  harvest,  and  for  supplying  to  the  peasants  agricultural  machines 
and  implements,  as  well  as  selected  seed,  &c. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ROIANIAN  RURAL  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  BETWEEN  1921  AND  1928 
(From  figures  supplied  by  the  Directorate  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  Ministry  of  Agriculture) 
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‘ Provisional  figures.  “ Including  Agricultural  Societies. 

‘ Of  the  1 1 federais  in  existence  in  1928  only  6 sent  in  their  balance-sheets ; 5 were  being  wound  up  ; 3 did  not  send  in  any  statement  of  accounts.  * Loss. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  EI-'FECTS  OF  THE  STATE’S  ECONOMIC  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL POITCY  UPON  THE  WORKING  OF  THE  REFORM 


In  the  preliminary  remarks  to  Chapter  IX  it  was  pointed  out 
how  difficult  it  Avas  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  reform  on 
production,  because  of  the  A^ariety  of  other  agents  which,  side 
by  side  Avith  the  reform,  acted  and  reacted  u])on  the  country’s 
rural  economy. 

There  Avere  in  the  first  place  the  consequences  of  the  War. 
They  AA’ere  not  peculiar  to  Rumania,  but  a universal  j)henomenon, 
Avhich  saddled  every  country  Avith  the  arduous  problem  of 
i-econstruction.  Reconstruction  meant  in  the  main  the  rencAval 
of  the  factors  of  j)roduction — human  and  mechanical — destroyed 
or  damaged  in  the  service  of  the  War;  as  Avell  as  a partial 
readajAtation  of  the  economic  machine  to  altered  conditions  of 
su})ply  and  demand.  In  Rumania  the  land  reform  changed  the 
Avhole  structure  and  direction  of  rural  life,  and  readaptation 
became  as  large  a part  of  the  problem  of  reconstruction  as 
renewal.  The  Avhole  task,  therefore,  was  heavier  and  more 
complex  than  elseAvhere,  comparable  rather  to  the  problem  of 
reconstruction  in  Russia  than  to  that  in  AA’^estern  Europe. 

Such  as  it  A\as,  the  recovery  of  agriculture  Avas  the  pWot  on 
Avhich  the  Avhole  problem  turned;  because  agriculture  had  been 
and  was  bound  to  remain  the  country’s  chief  field  of  production, 
and  because,  if  one  excej)ts  a minor  contribution  from  the  oil 
industry,  agriculture  alone  Avas  capable  of  giving  a surplus 
AvhereAvith  to  pay  for  the  considerable  imports  urgently  required 
to  reneAV  the  means  of  production.  In  the  ])roj)ortion  in  AA'hich 
that  task  rested  upon  a particular  branch  of  industry,  that 
branch  patently  deserved  assistance  and  encouragement  from 
those  Avho  directed  the  country’s  policy.  In  this  particular  case 
such  goodAvill  Avas  also  calculated  to  have  inestimable  psycho- 
logical Aadue  as  a st  imulus  to  the  millions  of  neAv  peasant  OAvners, 
to  set  to  Avork  Avith  a Avill  and  get  the  utmost  out  of  their  iieAv 
holdings. 
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To  fullil  that  function,  the  land  reform  would  have  had  to  be 
complemented  by  a helpful  agrarian  policy.  If  agriculture  was 
to  carry  the  State  on  its  shoulders,  it  would  first  have  to  be  helped 
itself  on  to  its  feet  again.  Rumania’s  internal  resources  were 
exceedingly  low  at  the  end  of  the  War,  and  nothing  in  the  way 
of  bountiful  favours  could  have  been  expected  l)y  any  class  of 
producers.  But  as  the  aid  which  the  State  could  give  the  farmers 
was  scanty,  all  the  more  cause  was  there  to  remove  out  of  their 
way  anvthing  which  might  hamper  their  own  effort  to  make  good. 
Tlien,  only,  would  the  land  reform  have  had  a clear  chance  to 
prove  what  forces,  good  or  evil,  it  was  bringing  in  its  train. 
That  test  will  never  be  a])})licable  now  to  the  first  decade  of  the 
new  agrarian  regime.  Instead  of  pursuing  these  simple  ends, 
which  in  this  case  were  truly  obvious,  official  })olicy  harnessed 
itself  to  the  ambitious  ideal  of  achieving  national  self-sufficiency. 
Not  only  did  it  strive  to  conjure  uji  a national  industry — -which, 
it  was  clear,  could  not  have  satisfied  the  country’s  immediate 
needs,  let  alone  give  a surplus  with  which  to  purchase  indis- 
pensable goods  from  abroad — but  it  tried  to  reach  that  difficult 
goal  without  any  foreign  help.  Taking  ‘through  ourselves’  as 
its  motto,  it  attempted  to  create  an  artificial  industry  with  such 
means  as  could  be  squeezed  out  of  a worn-out  country,  and, 
moreover,  at  the  same  time  to  revalorize  the  exchange.  The 
inevitable  result  was  a harrowing  stringency  of  money.  Being 
the  only  field  of  production  which  could  spare  any  means  at  all 
for  the  carrying  out  of  these  ])lans,  agriculture  was  made  the 
Cinderella  of  the  industrial  and  financial  fields  of  activity,  in 
which  an  extreme  economic  nationalism  wanted  to  raise  its  flag. 
And  as,  in  its  new  state,  agriculture  rested  more  than  ever  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  ])easants,  it  was  the  peasants  who  after  having 
been  subjected  to  the  landlords  were  j^resently  subjected  to 
industry  and  finance. 

In  such  conditions  the  farming  class  could  not  rise  to  the 
great  occasion  the  land  reform  offered  it.  In  fact,  it  found  it 
hard  even  to  reach  its  former  j)recarious  state  and  repair  the 
damages  which  the  War  had  done  to  its  material  equipment.  The 
paradoxical  ])olicy  which  produced  that  situation  must  there- 
fore be  described,  however  briefly,  if  the  birth  and  infancy  of 
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Kumania’s  new  agrarian  organization  is  to  be  presented  in  its 
true  liglit. 


Section  1 


The  Resources  of  Agriculture 

(a)  The  Working  Caintal  of  Agriculture,  as  affected  hy  the 
lieform.  After  the  War,  and  witli  the  beginning  of  the  land 
reform,  agriculture  found  itself  faced  with  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Its  task  was  formidable  indeed.  Having  always  been 
undercapitalized  it  was  bound  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  War  even 
more  than  it  did  in  other  countries.  But,  iu  addition,  Rumanian 
agriculture  was  now  primarily  in  the  hands  of  several  million 
smallholders,  who  had  to  find  at  one  and  the  same  time  means 
wherewith  to  organize  their  farms  as  well  as  ready  money  for 
heavier  taxes,  and,  esjiecially,  for  paying  for  the  land  they  had 
received.  The  large  owners,  in  their  turn,  if  they  wanted  to  stay 
on  the  land,  had  to  meet  the  new  situation  by  reorganizing  their 
farms  for  intensive  cultivation,  with  equipment  of  their  own. 
This  at  a time  when  they  had  suffered  through  the  reform 
a considerable  loss  in  revenue,  receiving  in  return  bonds  on  a very 
low  scale  of  compensation  and  which  at  once  lost  half  of  their 
nominal  value  when  offered  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  compensation  allowed  by  the  decree  of  December  1918 
w'as  below  the  actual  value  of  the  expropriated  land,  but  was 
still  substantial  enough.  After  the  second  expropriation  it 
became  merely  nominal.  The  index  had  indeed  been  raised  from 
twenty  to  forty  times  the  rent  fixed  in  1916,  i.e.  the  amount 
of  Ihe  comjiensation  was  doubled,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
currency  had  depreciated  to  1/80-1  40  of  its  nominal  value. 
From  data  collected  from  tribunals  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  it 
aj)})cars  that  during  the  jieriod  1911-16  whole  estates  were  sold 
at  an  avemge  of  988  lei  ])er  ha.  in  the  lowlands  and  684  lei  per 
ha.  in  the  hills — which  was  equal,  roughly,  to  £89  UK.  Od.  and 
£27  Rtv.  Oil.  at  j)ar.'  'Hie  comjiensation  granted  to  the  expro- 
prialed  landowners  in  the  Old  Kingdom  varied  from  1.200  to 
8,000  lei,  the  average  being  about  2,000  lei  per  hectare;  and 

V.  O.  l\)|)ovici-Lupa,  Agrkold,  March,  U)21. 
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only  Imlf  of  this  at  the  first  ex{)ropriation.  Tliis  was  worth 
about  £20  towards  the  middle  of  1919,  not  more  than  about 
£()  10s.  ()d.  at  the  time  of  the  second  exprojn-iation,  in  the 
summer  of  1921,  and  soon  afterwards,  when  the  bonds  were 
handed  over,  less  than  £2;  the  actual  value  being  about 
£2  KL.  0(L,  at  the  rate  at  which  the  Rumanian  exchange  has 
now  been  stabilized,  or,  roughly,  one  pound  per  acre.  That,  how- 
ever, was  the  nominal  compensation;  the  actual  amount  the 
landowners  received  was  still  less.  For  the  bonds  in  which  tlie 
State  paid  them  never  rose  above  61  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
fell  to  an  average  of  50.  As  the  price  has  been  calculated  at 
forty  times  the  rent  fixed  in  1916  and  currency  has  depreciated 
to  1/32  of  its  gold  value,  it  means  that  the  nominal  value  of  the 
bonds  represent  5/4  and  their  actual  market  value  merely  5/8 
of  the  yearly  rent  for  one  hectare  fixed  officially  in  1916.  And, 
further,  the  yearly  rent  representing  normally  1 /20  of  the  object’s 
value,  it  follows  that  the  compensation  given  to  the  landowners 
was  equal  to  5/8x1/20  = 1/32  or  about  3-2  per  cent,  of  the 
pre-war  value  of  their  land.^  The  State  was  admittedly  short  of 
resources,  and  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  inquire  whether  it  could 
have  taken  a greater  burden  u})on  itself.  What  we  are  trying  to 
clarify  in  this  chapter  is  the  State’s  attitude  towards  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  and  the  point  is,  therefore,  not  whether  the  State 
could  have  offered  a fairer  price  to  the  landowners,  but  whether 
it  treated  other  classes  and  groups  who  had  some  claim  upon  it 
with  ecpial  stringency.  The  only  other  measure  comparable  in 
character  and  scale  to  the  land  reform  was  the  expropriation,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  owners  of  Russian  rubles  and  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  crowns;  and  they,  one  must  note,  were  given  twice 
the  market  value  of  the  object  they  had  to  surrender.  The 
transaction  cost  the  State  nearly  7-5  milliard  lei,'^  the  nominal 

1 M.  Syniulino,  on  p.  9 of  the  article  quoted  before,  states  that  in  Bessarabia  the 
compensation  was  fixed  at  750  lei  per  ha.  Before  the  War  one  ha.  was  worth  1,000 
Swiss  francs  and  gave  a net  revenue  of  42-5  francs  yearly ; the  compensation  given 
by  the  State  represents  about  7 Swiss  francs,  which  will  give  a yearly  income  of 
7 centimes. 

The  stamping  and  withdrawal  of  Austro-Hungarian  notes,  which  according  to 
the  TVeaty  of  Saint-Germain  was  to  be  done  at  once,  was  not  begun  till  late  in  the 
summer  of  1919  and  not  carried  out  till  August  1920.  The  ‘ primitive  technique  of  the 
st{imj)ing  process,  and  the  reprehensible  delaying  of  the  measure  of  unification  for 

1569.69  „ „ 
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value  of  the  currency  being  less  than  14  milliard  lei.  According 
to  estimates,  dating  back  to  1924,  cited  by  M.  Cioriceanu,  the 
total  price  of  the  expropriated  arable  land  was  slightly  above 
15  milliard  lei,  and  together  with  forests  expropriated  later  in 
Transylvania,  about  17  milliard  lei.  The  Central  Resettlement 
Office  puts  the  cost  of  the  arable  land  at  only  12  milliard  lei 
(6  million  ha.  at  an  average  of  2,000  lei);  the  actual  value  being 
about  145  milliard  lei  (estimated  at  the  moderate  average  of 
800  gold  lei  j>er  ha.).  The  State,  in  other  words,  spent  7-5  milliards 
in  buying  back  14  milliards’  worth  of  notes,  and  it  offered 
12  milliards  for  land  worth  145  milliard  lei.  In  the  first  case, 
moreover,  it  actually  s])ent  7-5  milliards,  without  any  further 
profit  to  itself ; in  the  second  case  it  has  incurred  merely  a long- 
term debt  of  6 milliards — one-half  of  the  price  being  paid  by  the 
jieasants — and  it  has  got  in  return  all  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
subsoil,  as  well  as  175,000  hectares  land,  reserved  for  public  pur- 
poses, at  the  exjiropriation  price  of  one  pound  an  acre. 

Agriculture  was  urgently  in  need  of  capital  in  the  first  years 
of  peace,  having  to  make  good  the  damage  caused  by  the  War 
and  to  equip  itself  for  the  more  intensive  phase  in  which  it  was 
entering.  Most  of  the  large  owners,  as  we  have  seen,  had  to 


nearly  two  years’  (Dr.  Nctta,  p.  464)  gave  rise  to  an  extensive  contraband  in  these 
depreciated  notes.  Al)out  4 milliards  Austro-Hungarian  crowns  were  presented  for 
stamping  in  August  lt)19,  but  about  8-5  milliards  for  exchange  in  August  1920. 
Moreover,  the  rate  of  exchange  was  ‘unreasonably  and  unju,stifiably’  (Dr.  Cioriceanu) 
fixed  at  40-100  per  cent  above  the  market  value;  Austro-Hungarian  crowns  = 0-50 
lei,  Romanotf  rubles=  1 leu,  Lwotf  rubles  = 0-30  lei,  while  notes  issued  bj'  the  Central 
Powers  during  their  occupation  through  the  Banca  Generala  were  valued  at  par: 

Withdrawn  Valued  at 

Lei 


A ll  crowns  . . 8,580,089,979 

Rubles  . . . 1,289,039,590 

Banca  Gen.  notes  . 2,170,000,000 


4,290,044,988 

1,001,842,785 

2,170,000,000 


Total 


7,461,887,773 


The  explanation  commonly  offered  for  this  excess  of  generosity  is  that  the  State 
wished  to  deal  liberally  with  the  poj)ulation  of  the  new  provinces.  Yet  no  such  liber- 
ality has  been  evinced  in  the  treatment  of  owners  of  land  in  the  new  provinces,  as  that 
vouchsafed  to  the  owners  of  bank-notes.  It  is  probable,  in  fact,  that  at  the  time  the 
rate  of  exchange  was  fixed,  the  bulk  of  the  cancelled  notes  were  in  the  possession  not 
of  individuals  but  of  banks,  and  many  more  in  the  possession  of  banks  in  the  Old 
Kingdom  than  in  the  now  ])rovinces.  (See  Dr.  Xenofon  Nctta  ‘Politica  Monetara  a 
Romaniei’,  article  in  BuJetinul  InstUutului  Economic  Romdoiesc,  Sept. -Oct.  1928, 
j)p.  463-6;  and  Dr.  1 Cioriceanu,  La  Dette  Publique  de  la  Roumanie,  Paris,  1927, 
pp.  69-72.) 
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purchase  anew  everything  in  the  way  of  live  and  dead  stock. 
But  the  compensation  they  were  to  receive  from  the  State  for 
the  exproj)riated  land  was  made  over  to  them  very  slowly.  The 
formalities  for  securing  the  bonds  were  complicated ; two  years 
after  the  first  expropriation  the  owners  had  not  received  even 
a payment  on  account.  The  first  bonds  were  not  issued  till 
November  1922,  though  bearing  a coupon  for  May  1922.^  The 
bonds  are  payable  within  fifty  years.  No  sinking  fund  has  been 
])i‘ovided  so  far,  and  no  amortization-draw  had  taken  place  until 
the  end  of  1928.  According  to  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Resettlement  Office,  Professor  A.  Nasta,  the  total  cost  of  the 
expropriated  area  would  be  approximately  as  follows : - 

old  Kingdom  . . 2,72(5,346  ba.  at  2,215  lei=6, 038, 856,390  lei 

Bessarabia  . . 1,491,916  ,,  ,,  782  ,,-  1,166,678,312  ,, 

Bucovina  and  Transylvania  1,671,447  ,,  ,,  2,180  ,,=3,643,754,460  ,, 


10,849,289,162  lei 

An  estimate  communicated  by  the  Central  Resettlement  Office 
puts  the  total  cost  at  12,016,194,000  lei  (6,008,097  ha.  at  2,000 
lei).  Until  the  end  of  June  1929,  bonds  have  been  issued  for 
6,176,710,200  lei.  In  addition,  bonds  to  the  value  of  about  600 
million  lei  have  been  issued  to  cover  mortgages  of  the  Rural  Credit 
Institute  of  Bucarest  and  the  Urban  Credit  Institute  of  Jassy. ^ 

1 Payment  for  the  first  expropriation  in  the  Old  Kingdom  was  authorized  by  the 
Minute  No.  625  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  published  in  the  Monitorul  Oficial  of  April  6, 
1922;  payment  for  the  second  expropriation  by  the  Minute  No.  517  published  on 
March  27,  1927.  The  same  Minute  authorized  payment  for  the  land  expropriated  in 
Bucovina.  For  Bessarabia  payment  was  authorized  by  the  Cabinet  Minute,  No.  1459, 
published  on  July  3,  1923;  for  Transylvania  by  the  Minute  No.  92,  published  on 
January  31,  1924.  Payment  for  the  forests  expropriated  in  Transylvania  and  Buco- 
vina was  authorized  by  the  Cabinet  Minute  No.  3322,  published  on  November  7, 1926. 
By  arrangement  with  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Central  Resettlement  Office  was 
entrusted  with  the  transference  of  the  bonds  to  the  expropriated  owners,  as  well  as 
with  the  collection,  through  the  usual  fiscal  channels,  of  the  payments  which  the 
peasants  had  to  make.  The  owners  received  80  per  cent,  of  the  sum  as  soon  as  the 
price  was  settled,  and  the  remainder  after  the  final  measurement  of  the  expro])riated 
land  ; interest  at  5 per  cent,  was  calculated,  however,  from  the  day  wlien  the  land  was 
taken  over.  Half  of  the  capital  was  to  be  paid  by  the  >State,  the  other  half  by  the 
peasants ; interest  was  altogether  a charge  upon  the  State. 

^ Eeforma  Agrard,  1926,  p.  7. 

^ M.  Cioriceanu  puts  the  value  of  bonds  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1926  at  1 1 milliard 
lei.  These  did  not  include  payments  for  the  Bessarabian  estates  expropriated  from 
French  and  British  citizens,  the  value  of  which  was  fixed  at  about  one  milliard  lei, 
payment  being  made  in  4 per  cent,  consolidated  bonds  of  a total  value  of  £1,103,000 
{op.  cit.,  p.  72). 
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The  total  value  of  bonds  issued  up  till  the  end  of  June  1929 
was,  therefore,  less  than  the  money  paid  in  cash  to  the 
holders  of  foreign  notes  in  1920.  Expropriation  bonds  were 
neither  exempted  from  taxation  nor  qualified  to  be  accepted  as 
security  by  the  National  Bank,  like  other  State  papers ; a dis- 
ability which  has  affected  their  market  value. 

The  newly  settled  peasants  were  to  pay  one-half  of  the  price 
of  the  land,  plus  surveying  expenses,  about  200  lei  per  ha.  (The 
State  had  advanced  about  800  million  lei  for  purposes  of  survey- 
ing.) Tliese  sums  could  nominally  be  claimed  at  once,  but  pro- 
vided the  new  holders  paid  one-fifth  of  the  sum  on  receiving  the 
land,  they  could  ])ay  the  other  four-fifths  within  twenty  years. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Central  Resettlement  Office 
quoted  above,  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  peasants  would 
be  one-half  of  the  price  of  the  arable  land,  i.  e.  about  6 milliard  lei, 
plus  about  1-2  milliard  lei  surveying  costs.  Until  the  end  of  1928, 
they  had  been  debited  with  4,094,105,074  lei. 

The  governments  having  adopted  a strongly  deflationist 
])olicy,  they  were  anxious  to  bring  back  into  circulation  the  notes 
which  the  j)easants  were  supposed  to  be  hoarding;  and,  like  all 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Ministers  of  Finance  were  bent 
upon  increasing  as  much  as  possible  the  immediate  revenue 
without  troubling  about  the  effect  of  such  a course  upon  national 
economy  and  uj)on  subsequent  budgets.  Hence  the  subordinate 
local  authorities  were  instructed  to  make  propaganda  among  the 
peasants  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  full  price  of  the  land 
they  had  received.  Whether  the  peasants  were  really  hoarding 
money  is  an  o])en  (piestion,  but  official  propaganda  certainly  met 
with  considerable  success.  It  was,  of  course,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  peasants  to  ]>ay  their  debt  while  the  currency  was  so 
dej)i'eciated,  but  j)sychological  motives  probably  influenced  them 
more  than  linancial  calculations.  Fast  exj^erience  has  made  the 
])easants  extremely  reluctant  to  incur  debts,  and  they  do  not  feel 
secure  until  the  proper  ‘papers’,  i.e.  the  title-deeds,  are  in  their 
hands.  Hence,  a large  number  of  them  made  the  effort  to  pay  the 
})iice  in  full,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Uj)  to  the  end  of  1925  the  peasants  had  paid  nearly 
one-and-a-half  milliard  lei.  It  seems  probable  that  payments 
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kept  pace  with  the  del)iting  of  the  peasants,  at  least,  until  1925; 
the  position  of  the  hirmers  was  then  getting  steadily  worse. 

The  law  obliged  the  governments  to  devote  all  moneys  thus 
collected  from  the  peasants  to  the  amortization  of  expropriation 
bonds.  In  fact  no  payment  of  this  kind  had  been  made  up  to  the 
middle  of  1929.  The  position,  therefore,  of  the  agricultural 
industry  with  regard  to  available  capital  was  briefly  this:  both 
large  and  small  farmers  were  in  need  of  all  possible  resources,  as 
many  of  them  were  about  to  start  farming  on  their  own  account, 
and  all  of  them  had  some  shortage  of  stock  and  equij^ment  to 
make  good.  The  former  landowners,  however,  were  receiving 
the  sums  due  to  them  from  the  State  but  tardily  and  in  depreci- 
ated bonds ; while  the  peasants  were  pressed  to  part  with  their 
money  just  when  they  most  needed  it.  Nor  was  this  money 
returned  to  the  industry,  as  the  legislator  had  intended  that  it 
should  be.  Hence,  during  the  first  ten  years  the  State  has  actually 
turned  the  reform  into  a source  of  revenue;  it  has  handed  out 
long-term  bonds  for  what  it  had  to  pay,  while  it  has  cashed 
ready  money  for  what  it  had  to  receive — the  operation  having 
the  effect  of  a forcible  loan  limited  to  the  agricultural  industry. 
The  income  which  the  State  derives  from  the  subsoil  has 
compensated  in  part  the  smaller  sum  which  the  State  has  to 
defray  by  way  of  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  the  first  might  have 
come  near  to  balancing  the  second  if  the  State’s  possessions  had 
been  properly  administered.  At  any  rate,  even  if  the  expropriated 
owners  had  sold  all  their  bonds — which  they  could  not  have  done 
without  severe  loss — it  is  evident  that  the  liquid  capital  they 
might  have  collected  would  hardly  have  exceeded  the  sums 
which  the  peasants  handed  over  to  the  State.  At  best,  that  is, 
one  section  of  the  farming  community  might  have  balanced,  at 
a great  sacrifice,  the  capital  outlay  of  the  other  section ; in  reality, 
the  working  out  of  the  process  of  compensation  has  probably 
resulted  in  a diminution  of  such  liquid  capital  as  the  agricultural 
industry  ])ossessed.  (For  detailed  figures,  see  Appendix  III.) 

{b)  The  Supply  of  Agricultural  Credits.  The  depreciation  of 
the  currencies  has  enabled  owners  of  real  estate  to  rid  themselves 
easily  of  mortgages  and  other  debts.  Rumanian  landowners 
have  benefited,  as  have  landoners  elsewwhere,  from  that  condi- 
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tion,^  yet  much  of  their  advantage  was  lost  through  untoward 
events,  d’hey  did  not,  to  begin  with,  have  the  opportunity,  en- 
joyed by  the  farmers  of  other  countries,  of  making  money  during 
tlie  War.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  War,  the  frontiers 
were  closed,  and  during  the  other  two  years  two-thirds  of  the  land 
was  in  enemy  occupation,  while  in  the  other  third  production 
and  marketing  were  stringently  controlled  by  the  Government.  In 
both  jmrts  of  the  country,  live  and  dead  stock  deteriorated.  The 
indebtedness  of  the  large  owners  was  wiped  out  after  the  War, 
but  so  was  their  revenue.  Few  of  them  possessed  any  capital 
values  beyond  land,  and  this  they  lost  against  a nominal 
compensation.  For  the  large  farmers  it  was  even  more  difficult 
to  complete  their  stock  than  it  was  for  the  peasants.  The  peasants 
were  not  greatly  in  debt,  but  neither  had  they  any  capital. 
Their  possessions  may  have  represented  a considerable  sum  in 
the  present  depreciated  currency,  but  they  have  not  a corre- 
sponding revenue  and  still  less  reserves  in  cash.  After  the  War 
many  of  them  had  to  get  land,  most  of  them  had  to  get  some 
stock ; and  if  they  got  the  one  cheaply,  they  had  to  pay  heavily 
for  the  other,  so  that  altogether  they  had  a difficult  task  before 
them,  requiring  fair  facilities  in  regard  to  credit  and  general 
conditions. 

If  the  pecuniary  needs  of  small  and  large  farmers  were  great, 
the  possibility  of  satisfying  them  was  inversely  limited.  The 
shortage  of  money  was  general,  and  the  guarantees  which  farmers 
could  offer  were  inadequate.  The  large  owners  had  relatively 
little  land  left  which  might  constitute  a basis  for  credit,  and  in 

^ According  to  S.  Neni^escii  (cited  by  Antim  in  Chestia  Sociald,  p.  183),  land 
property  was  burdened  before  the  War  witli  the  following  mortgage  debts: 

Private  mortgages  .....  133,948,621  lei 

Credit  institutions  .....  254,227,136  ,, 

Mortgages  without  interest  ....  43,746,021  „ 

Total  . . . . . . . 431,921,778  ,, 

The  yearly  interest  amounted  to  26  million  lei.  To  that  were  added  taxes,  and  interest 
on  current  debts,  so  t hat  altogether  agriculture  had  to  pay  yearly  in  taxes  and  interest 
50,951,260  lei  out  of  a total  income  of  21 1,930,346  lei,  i.e.  26  04  per  cent.  In  the  view 
of  certain  Rumanian  economists,  the  landowners  were  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
where  tliey  woukl  have  had  to  sell  out ; and  that  had  some  part  in  the  ease  with  which 
they  accepted  the  reform,  in  1917. 

Total  deductions  from  land  tax  amounted  to  138,586,750  lei  yearly  during 
1923-7  ; allowances  for  mortgage  debts  were  merely  1,285,275  lei,  the  total  interest 
payable  being  6.555,855  lei.  (Dr.  Crcanga,  Veniturile  §i  Averea  Romdniei  Mari,  p.  14.) 
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tlie  first  years  after  the  War  the  probability  of  a second  expropria- 
tion weakened  that  basis  still  more.  Smallholders  were  in  a still 
worse  position,  as  the  law  forbade  them  to  sell  or  mortgage  the 
lots  received  through  the  land  reform.  The  whole  enormous  area 
transferred  to  the  })easants  was  thus  removed  from  use  as  a basis 
for  credit — and  this  in  a country  in  which  land  played  a more 
important  role  as  a credit  factor  than  trade  and  industry  taken 
together,  and  at  a time  when  agriculture  was  (piite  ])eculiarly  in 
need  of  credit.  ^Moreover,  the  reform  had  rendered  equally 
difiicult  the  obtaining  of  credits  on  produce.  As  the  peasants’ 
corn  is  not  standardized  it  cannot  be  stored  in  elevators;  each 
lot  is  stored  separately,  in  the  flimsy  buildings  or  o{)en  yards  of 
country  stations,  and  credit  operations  are,  of  course,  not  possible 
on  the  strength  of  such  individual  and  uncertain  warehousings. 

The  main  difficulty  arose,  however,  not  from  the  s])ecial 
circumstances  of  agriculture,  but  rather  from  the  financial  and 
economic  j)olicy  of  the  State.  Even  before  the  War  the  nation’s 
capital  was  barely  sufficient  to  finance  agriculture  and  the 
elementary  industry  then  in  existence.  Only  a small  portion  of 
the  j)ublic  loans  could  be  covered  at  home.  Notwithstanding  the 
crisis  from  which  all  the  branches  of  production  have  suffered, 
economic  activity,  compared  to  the  size  of  the  j)opulation.  is 
greater  in  new  Kumania  than  it  was  in  the  Old  Kingdom.  New 
industries  and  trades  have  sprung  up,  the  exchange  of  goods 
between  the  several  provinces  is  more  varied,  and  in  consequence 
the  general  requirements  in  money  and  credit  are  proportionately 
higher  than  they  were  in  1914.  Yet  the  actual  supply,  both 
national  and  foreign,  has  been  much  smaller,  because  until  the 
end  of  1927  the  governments  pursued  a ])olicy  of  revalorization. 
In  1914  the  Old  Kingdom  had  a paper  circulation  of  500  million 
gold  lei  for  a pojnilation  of  eight  millions,  which  allowed  63  gold 
lei  per  inhabitant.  At  the  end  of  1928  the  total  paper  circulation 
was  21  milliard  lei,  worth  in  round  figures  660  million  gold  lei. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  being  now  eighteen  millions,  it  follows 
that  the  circulation  amounted  to  36-5  gold  lei  per  inhabitant. 
The  parallel  is  not  com])lete  without  taking  into  account  the  loss 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Jeu,  estimated  at  about  30  per 
cent.  To  bring  the  paj)er  circulation  not  only  up  to  its  earlier 
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numerical  equator,  but  to  its  pre-war  purchasing  power,  the 
country  would  have  needed  82  gold  lei  per  inhabitant,  and 
for  the  whole  population  1,476  million  gold  lei  or  48  milliard 
paper  lei. 

In  the  second  place,  the  State  pressed  these  diminished 
resources  into  the  service  of  a jmlicy  aiming  at  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  new  industries  and  at  the  nationalization — in  a political 
sense — of  existing  industrial  undertakings.  The  banks  were 
forced  to  use  their  resources  to  that  end.  The  capital  invested 
in  large-scale  industry  varied  as  follows: 

In  gold  lei 

1901  314,646,9031 

1915  361,226,7331 

1926  852,105,482 

All  the  big  banks,  and  the  public  exchequer,  plunged  knee-deep  into 
that  industrialist  current.  At  one  moment  iMessrs.  Marmorosch, 
Blank  & Co.  alone  controlled  two-fifths  of  the  country’s  industry. 
But  none  of  the  banks  took  a direct  interest  in  farming 
enterprises.  Nor  were  individual  investors  tempted  to  do  so. 
The  insecurity  of  land  property  and  the  State  control  of  agricul- 
tural marketing,  on  the  one  hand,  coupled  with  the  favours 
granted  to  banking,  industry,  and  trade,  caused  in  the  supply  of 
capital  a regular  ‘flight  from  the  land’.  Almost  all  the  bills 
discounted  by  the  National  Bank  were  industrial  and  com- 
mercial, while  agriculture  was  starved  of  credit.  A former 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  i\I.  Oromolu,  admitted  this  himself,  in 
1925.  In  his  rej)ort  to  the  Board  of  Governors  he  remarked  that 
Bumania  had  a National  Bank  to  help  trade  and  a Society  for 
Industrial  Credit  to  help  industry,  but  no  organized  agricultural 
credit  on  a similar  scale,  though  the  bulk  of  the  producers  were 
farmers. 

'I'he  credit  at  the  disposal  of  farmers  nowhere  came  near  what 
they  needed  for  reconstruction  and  for  the  improvement  of 
j)roduction.  Rumania  ])ossessed  only  one  institution  of  agricul- 
tural  credit  for  large  owners,  the  First  Rural  Credit  Society  of 
Bucarest.  Until  1924  its  transactions  were  based  on  mortgiiges; 
in  that  year  a banking  section  was  attached  to  it.  ^Mortgage  loans 

1 'Plio  first  two  figures  refer  only  to  the  industries  in  the  Old  Kingdom  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  the  Law  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry. 
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were  given  by  means  of  bonds  on  rural  property;  in  1925  the 
total  issue  amounted  to  133,600,000  lei.  Loans  granted  by  that 
Institution  and  its  branches  in  1926  amounted  to  484,000,000  lei, 
the  rate  of  interest  being  12  per  cent.  In  addition,  in  1925 
the  State  created  with  the  aid  of  the  National  Bank,  the 
Lending  Banks  Against  Guarantees,  which  never  disposed  of 
im])ortant  resources,  the  loans  outstanding  in  1926  amounting 
to  246,861,250  lei.  In  1923  the  State  had  created,  likewise  with 
the  support  of  the  National  Bank,  a Society  for  Industrial  Credit. 
In  1924  its  transactions  reached  one  milliard  lei,  those  of  the 
Lending  Banks  only  about  95,000,000  lei.  For  the  4,171  farms 
above  100  ha.  which  existed  before  the  War  ‘a  sum  of  600 
million  gold  lei  was  provided  by  mortgage  loans  alone  up  to  1913, 
while  to-day  . . . the  whole  of  the  agricultural  industry  is  able  to 
obtain  from  mortgage  banks,  co-operatives,  and  other  agricultural 
institutes  no  more  than  4-25  milliard  paper  lei,  that  is,  100-30 
million  gold  lei ; of  this  3 milliards  is  obtained  through  rediscounts 
from  the  National  Bank.  Mortgage  bonds  have  up  to  now  been 
impossible  to  place  on  the  market.  . . . ’ ^ 

The  small  cultivators  de])ended  on  the  co-operative  Popular 
Banks.  These  were  su})plied  with  funds  from  a central  institu- 
tion established  with  State  assistance,  the  latter  being  in  its  turn 
assisted  by  the  National  Bank.  The  credits  which  the  National 
Bank  allowed  to  the  whole  co-operative  movement  did  not 
exceed  600  million  lei  in  1923-4.  According  to  the  Bulcthnil 
Agriculturei  for  April-June  1927  (p.  126),  the  credits  granted  by 
Popular  Banks  to  the  peasant  farmers  in  1925  amounted  to 
a little  over  2 gold  lei  per  ha.,  which  included  investment  credits 
as  well  as  working  credits.  Altogether,  the  credit  offered  to 
agriculture  by  the  various  public  and  semi-])ublic  institutions 
has  not  exceeded  3 per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  total.-  This  assertion 
would  certainly  ap])ear  to  hold  good  for  Bessarabia.  Investments, 
loans,  &c.,  of  all  the  Bessarabian  banks  had  amounted  to  503 
million  rubles  in  1913,  ecpial  to  45  milliard  paper  lei;  at  the  end 
of  1927  they  were  merely  1-L2  milliard  lei;  the  peasants,  who 
now  hold  nearly  all  the  land,  are  supplied  by  the  Popular  Banks. 

^ C.  Stoicescu,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian's  Rumanian  Supplement,  May  1927. 

2 S.  Timov,  in  Na  Agramom  Fronte,  No.  9,  1925. 
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In  1913  there  were  337  banks  with  assets  of  29  million  gold  lei, 
making  an  average  of  962  lei  per  head  of  inhabitant.  At  present 
the  number  of  banks  is  557  with  assets  of  632  million  lei,  or  211  lei 
per  inhabitant ; this  sum  includes  356  million  lei  worth  of  corn 
distributed  in  1925-6  for  food  and  seed,  because  of  the  failure 
of  tlie  harvest,  which  was  a measure  of  temporary  assistance,  so 
that  the  assets  actually  available  for  banking  transactions  were 
only  87  lei  per  head  of  inhabitant.^ 

The  situation  was  hardly  better  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  director  of  a big  bank  in  the  once  prosperous  Banat  declared 
to  a correspondent  of  the  Bucarest  Plutus  (November  6, 1923), 
that  ‘Rumanian  peasants — some  of  them  worth  millions — are 
daily  coming  to  me  to  demand  credits  of  20-30,000  lei,  for  some- 
what longer  terms,  and  we  cannot  do  it’.  Because  of  that  neglect 
of  agricultural  credit  large  farmers  were  forced  to  borrow  from 
j)rivate  banks,  at  25-30  j)er  cent,  interest,  while  the  peasants 
were  abandoned  to  the  usurers,  to  whom  they  had  to  pay  any- 
thing up  to  100  per  cent.  The  predicament  in  which  farmers, 
large  and  small,  found  themselves  was  disclosed  in  an  interview 
with  iM.  I.  Prohaska,  the  director  of  the  greatest  Banat  flour-mill, 
])ublished  in  the  Plutus  of  November  11,  1923:  ‘To-day’,  he 
said,  ‘we  can  buy  Avheat  at  any  price — I am  giving  away 
a j)rofessional  secret — provided  we  pay  in  cash,  so  great  is  the 
shortage  of  money  among  farmers.’ 

A law  for  the  creation  of  an  Agricultural  Credit  Institution 
was  ])assed  by  the  National  Peasant  Government  in  the  summer 
of  1929.  The  initial  ca])ital  is  to  be  of  500  million  lei,  one  half  of 
which  is  to  be  subscribed  by  the  State,  with  permission  to 
increase  the  capital  gradually  to  five  milliard  lei,  by  issuing 
bonds.  Loans  are  to  be  granted  on  mortgage  for  shorter  or 
longer  terms ; the  law  allowing  the  mortgaging  also  of  land  dis- 
tril)uted  under  the  agrarian  reform.  It  was  hoj)ed  to  start  the 
new  institution  in  the  autumn  of  1929. 

' 'IVofil  loncii, ‘t’reditul  in  Basarabia’,  article  in  Dreptatca,  Bucarest,  January  13, 
I'JL’S. 
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The  Burdens  of  Agriculture 

(a)  Taxation.  Direct  taxes  on  rural  property  were  made 
uniform  for  the  whole  country  by  the  law  of  1923,  which  also 
established  an  income  tax  for  the  first  time.  The  assessments 
made  on  rural  property  on  that  occasion  were  to  remain  valid 
during  the  quinquennial  period  1923-7.  The  basis  of  assess- 
ment was  to  be  either  the  rental  value  per  hectare,  or  the 
taxable  income  of  the  projierty.  Because  of  the  conditions  then 
jirevailing  the  Ministry  of  Finance  decided  that  the  assessments 
should  not  exceed  certain  moderate  limits.  In  fact  the  assessment 
of  that  year  fixed  the  taxable  revenue  of  the  13,685,921  ha. 
arable  land  at  3,038,768,028  lei,  that  is  220  lei  per  ha.,  or  4-40 
in  gold  lei  as  against  the  pre-war  estimate  of  30  lei  per  ha. 

In  virtue  of  the  fiscal  law  passed  in  December  1926,  the  basis 
of  assessment  was  raised,  as  from  1927,  to  three  times  the  taxable 
income  fixed  in  1923. 

The  taxable  income  of  the  various  categories  of  land  was 
estimated  as  follows: 


Taxable 

revenue 

Extent 

Taxable 
revenue 
per  hectare 

Grass  lands 

Lei 

738,860,717 

Ha. 

5,226,731 

141-36 

Market  gardens  . 

76,354,104 

178,680 

427-32 

Orchards  .... 

62,258,422 

234,524 

265-4(i 

Vineyards  .... 

114,417,141 

236,910 

482-95 

Forests  in  exploitation 

360,134,514 

2,387,898 

1.50-81 1 

Other  taxable  properties 

29,100,826 

121,821 

238-88 

Arable  land 

3,038,768,028 

13,685,921 

220-00 

Total 

4,419,893,752 

22,072,485 

200-00 

The  small  property  gives  the  highest  taxable  revenue  per  ha.  of 
arable  land,  with  an  average  of  224  lei  for  the  whole  country: 


Properties  up  to  5 ha.  (1,437,917,614  : 6,400,109)  = 224,67  lei 
„ above  5 „ (1,600,850,423  : 7,255,549)  = 219,72  „ 

A more  detailed  segregation  into  categories  is  not  possible  for 

* The  low  taxable  income  of  forests  in  course  of  e.xploitation  is  due  to  the  assess- 
ment at  75  lei  in  Transylvania  and  145  lei  in  Bucovina — a rate  which  is  altogether 
inexplicable  when  compared  with  the  1,078  lei  fixed  in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  the  1 ,195 
fixed  in  Bessarabia. 
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the  wliole  country  because  the  tables  for  Transylvania  were  set 
up  in  jugars  and  tliose  for  the  other  provinces  in  hectares,  so  that 
the  categories  do  not  coincide.  For  this  reason  the  figures  for 
Transylvania  have  been  left  out  of  the  table  below,  which  gives 
the  taxable  income  per  ha.  of  the  various  categories  of  property 
in  the  Old  Kingdom,  Bessarabia,  and  Bucovina: 

Properties  up  to  5 ha.  (1,082,403,315  : 4,723,816)  = 229-16  lei 
„ of  5 to  10  „ ( 428,990,419  : l,964,501)  = 218-37  „ 

„ of  10  „ 50  „ ( 294,238,865  : 1,473,920)=  199-63  „ 

„ of  50  „ 250  „ ( 239,474,049  : 1,059,566)  = 226-01  „ 

„ over  2.50  ha.  ( 259,349,285  : l,167,784)  = 222-08  „ 

Medium-sized  property  of  10-50  ha.  gave  the  lowest  taxable 
income,  which  is  explained  by  its  being  situated  in  the  less  fertile 
regions  of  the  hills. 

These  low  assessments  caused  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
land  tax  to  remain  on  a very  moderate  scale.  Land  farmed  by 
its  owner  was  taxed  at  12  per  cent.,  land  farmed  by  tenants  at 
14  per  cent.,  and  land  whose  owner  lived  abroad  at  24  per  cent. 
The  gross  yield  of  the  tax  was  as  follows : 


Lei 

Per  cent. 

Old  Kingdom 

420,041,473 

47 

Bessarabia  . 

166,093,389 

19 

Bucovina 

29,789,124 

4 

Transylvania 

284,064,524 

30 

Total 

899,988,511 

100 

The  net  yield  was  still  lower,  as  certain  allowances  were  made 
for  mortgages,  for  large  families,  &c.  The  allowance  for  mortgages 
was  as  below: 


Sum  of 
interest  on 
mortgages 

Tax 

deductions 

Lei 

Lei 

Old  Kingdom 

4,340,138 

900,837 

Bessarabia  .... 

20,615 

4,123 

Bucovina  .... 

477,880 

85.959 

Transylvania  .... 

1,717,220 

294,354 

Total  .... 

6,555,853 

1,285,273 

The  table  indicates  the  limited  size  of  the  mortgages  resting  on 
land  propei  ty,  as  mortgages  on  the  expropriated  area  were  paid 
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off  in  expropriation  bonds.  Very  striking  is  the  case  of  Bessarabia, 
where  mortgages  were  jiractically  wiped  off,  no  doubt  i)ecause 
the  lending  institutions  resided  in  the  former  Russian  Empire. 

A second  category  of  allowances  benefited  the  landowners 
who  were  not  liable  to  income  tax,  having  an  annual  income  of 
less  than  10,000  lei;  they  were  entitled  to  deductions  ranging 
from  10  to  20  j)er  cent.,  according  to  the  number  of  their  children. 
Finally,  landowners  whose  property  did  not  bring  in  more  than 
2,000  lei  yearly  income  were  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  25  per 
cent.  The  average  income  having  been  assessed  at  220  lei  per  ha., 
it  followed  that  most  of  the  peasants  with  holdings  up  to  10  ha. 
could  claim  that  allowance — in  fact  2,944,074  out  of  3,612,745 
or  81  j)er  cent.  The  amounts  deducted  on  these  two  grounds  were 
as  follows: 


For  largo 
families 

For  incomes 
below 
2,000  lei 

Lei 

Lei 

Old  Kingdom 

22,389,910 

42,493,399 

Bessarabia  .... 

13,457,022 

20,204,3()8 

Bucovina  .... 

1,806,083 

2,888,981 

Transylvania  .... 

13,669,843 

20,386,568 

Total  .... 

51,322,858 

85,973,316 

The  total  amount  of  these  deductions  was  138,586,450  lei,  leaving 
a net  yield  of  the  tax  of  761,402,060  lei.  This  sum  was  appor- 
tioned between  various  public  authorities  as  follows: 

Lei 

State  Treasury  ......  459,419,550 

Counties  .......  187,440,210 

Communes  ......  114,542,300 


Total 761,402,000 

The  yield  of  the  tax  represented  17  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  value, 
a rather  high  projiortion,  but  the  burden  was  not  severe,  as  the 
taxable  value  had  been  assessed  with  great  indulgence.  M.  lonescu- 
Sisesti  considered  that  during  1923-7  the  State  claimed  only 
one-fifth  of  what  the  land  tax  might  have  yielded.  Revenue 
from  land  tax  was  estimated  at  1,300  million  lei  in  the  1927 
budget  and  at  1,200  million  lei  in  the  1928  budget. 

It  would  have  been  useful  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  to 
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compare  the  incidence  of  taxation  as  between  agriculture  and 
industry.  Without  such  a comparison  it  is  not  possible  to  judge 
whether  the  smallness  of  the  land  tax  was  truly  a favour  shown 
to  the  farmers  or  merely  part  of  a generally  over-lenient  fiscal 
policy.  But  such  a comparison  is  notoriously  hard  to  make,  and 
in  Rumania’s  case  it  cannot  even  be  attempted,  because  only 
a small  portion  of  the  public  revenue  has  been  derived  from  direct 
taxation.  Moreover,  in  a country  with  a lax  administration  the 
collection  of  taxes  may  affect  their  incidence  as  much  as  or  more 
than  the  assessment  of  those  taxes.  One  can,  therefore,  merely 
note  two  facts  mentioned  by  M.  Anastasiu  in  his  article  on  the 
direct  taxation  of  limited  companies.^  He  states  that  the  direct 
taxation  levied  upon  the  co-operatives  of  production  in  the  Old 
Kingdom  represented  5-6  per  cent,  of  their  capital,  and  that 
levied  upon  large  industrial  undertakings  about  2-3  per  cent. 
(4  per  cent,  in  Transylvania);  though  the  writer  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  the  validity  of  the  comparison  depends  on  too 
many  elements  to  be  accepted  at  its  face  value  (pp.  605-6).  By 
putting  side  by  side  various  figures  he  established,  however, 
another  significant  fact.  During  the  four  years  1923-6  the 
currency  had  lost  about  38  ])er  cent,  of  its  internal  purchasmg 
power ; during  the  same  period  the  capital  of  limited  companies 
in  the  county  of  Ilfov  (which  includes  Bucarest,  the  seat 
of  most  Rumanian  companies)  had  almost  doubled.  Yet  the 
amount  of  income  tax  those  companies  paid  decreased  during 
that  interval  in  absolute  and,  especially,  in  relative  values.  One 
would  assume,  wrote  M.  Anastasiu,  that  the  collecting  authori- 
ties would  try  their  hardest  to  check  an  abuse  tolerated  by  the 
assessment  commissions.  ‘The  truth  is  just  the  opposite.  The 
fiscal  authorities  of  Bucarest  have  indeed  instituted  numerous 
taxation  aj)peals  during  1927  and  1928,  but  only  against  small 
individual  iirms  or  minor  limited  companies ; they  did  not  lodge 
a single  taxation  apjjeal  against  any  limited  company  with  more 
than  100  million  lei  capital’  (p.  595). 

M.  lonescu-Sisesti  gives  figures  showing  that  the  yield  of  the 
land  tax  accorded  with  its  assessment.- 

* In  Buletinul  hislitutului  Economic  liomdnesc,  Nov.-Dee.  1928. 

^ lieparlifia  Propicid^ilor  Ayricole  . . p.  185. 
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Before  discussing  import  and  export  duties,  which  have 
constituted  tlie  main  tribute  levied  on  agriculture  during  the 
past  few  years,  brief  reference  might  be  made  to  another  peculiar 
tax  which  is  imposed  solely  upon  the  rural  population,  and,  in 
fact,  only  upon  the  peasants.  Though  servitudes  were  abolished 
long  ago,  one  of  them  has  remained  in  being  to  the  present  day — • 
namely,  the  obligation  of  rural  inhabitants  to  give  five  days’ 
service  for  the  upkeep  of  public  roads.  If  a peasant  has  no 
animals  he  works  with  his  hands,  otherwise  he  has  to  give  five 
days’  work  with  his  cart  and  oxen.  Landowners  residing  in  the 
towns  })ay  30  lei  road  tax  there  and  nothing  else  in  the  country, 
no  matter  how  many  animals  they  may  keep  on  their  estates. 
It  may  ha])])en  that  some  peasants  cannot  or  will  not  j)erform 
that  servitude ; in  order  to  constrain  them  to  it  a departmental 
decision  of  the  authorities  concerned  fixed  the  equivalent  of  five 
days’  manual  labour  after  the  War  at  150  lei,  and  of  five  days’ 
labour  with  the  ox-cart  at  500  lei,  plus  a fine  of  50  lei.^  During 
subsequent  years  the  money  value  of  the  servitude  rose  to  660  lei 
for  five  days’  manual  labour,  1,100  lei  with  one  ox,  2,200  lei 
with  two  oxen,  2,990  lei  with  four,  and  4,500  lei  with  six  oxen. 
The  average  peasant  holder,  owning  5 ha.  land  and  two  oxen, 
may  have  had  to  pay,  therefore,  merely  100  lei  in  land  tax  during 
the  period  1923-7,  but  unless  he  performed  the  work  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  2,200  lei  as  road  tax,  which  amounted  to  a tax 
of  440  lei  per  ha.,  levied  only  upon  his  class.  Some  illuminating 
facts  concerning  this  peasant  servitude  came  to  light  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Ilfov  County  Council,  on  the  17th  of  February  1929.- 
The  Prefect  of  the  county  expressed  the  wish  on  behalf  of  the  new 
Peasant  Government  that  part  of  the  debt  the  peasants  had  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  road  servitude  should  be  remitted.  He 
based  his  ]U’oposal  on  two  reasons.  He  first  remarked  that  the 
county’s  finances  were  flourishing  and  that  in  consequence  they 
need  not  be  guided  by  the  attitude  of  other  counties,  which  im- 
plied that  the  Government’s  generous  suggestion  was  not  extended 
to  the  whole  country.  And,  secondly,  he  pointed  out  that  often  the 
obligation  had  remained  unperformed  through  no  fault  of  the 

^ Statement  of  M.  Mihalache  before  the  Chamber,  June  23,  1921. 

See  Dreptatea,  Bucarest,  February  19,  1929. 
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peasants,  but  through  lack  of  work,  it  being  difficult  to  obtain 
supplies  of  gravel.  Hence  it  would  seem  to  be  the  rule  to  charge 
the  ])easants  with  the  money  tax  even  when  they  are  willing  to 
perform  the  work,  but  there  is  no  need  for  it.  In  other  words,  an 
obligation  to  perform  certain  public  work,  when  needed,  of 
course,  appears  to  have  been  transformed  simply  through 
a departmental  decision  into  a permanent  tax  with  a class 
incidence.  The  discussion  further  disclosed  how  heavy  was  the 
burden  which  that  obligation  laid  upon  the  peasants.  The 
Prefect’s  proposal,  namely,  was  that  arrears  dating  from  the 
period  1908-20,  amounting  to  2,975,478  lei,  should  be  cancelled 
altogether ; while  of  the  arrears  from  the  years  1921-7,  amounting 
to  72,320,085  lei,  one  half  should  be  remitted.  The  figures  are 
revealing,  indeed.  For  they  show  that  some  peasants — quite 
a number,  in  fact,  as  the  first  sum  must  have  included  a propor- 
tion of  gold  lei — have  been  unable  to  pay  this  imposition 
throughout  a period  of  twenty  years;  and  that  in  one  county 
alone,  and  that  one  of  the  richest,  arrears  from  this  obligation 
grew  within  seven  years  to  the  formidable  sum  of  seventy 
millions,  notwithstanding  the  land  reform.  The  Ilfov  County 
Council  adopted  the  Prefect’s  suggestion,  and  it  also  slightly 
reduced  the  money  value  of  the  road  servitude  for  the  current 
year.  But  seeing  that  a Peasant  Government  had  come  into 
power  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  the  surprising  thing  is  that  neither 
the  Prefect  nor  any  of  the  elected  Councillors  thought  of  sug- 
gesting that  this  medieval  servitude  should  be  abolished  alto- 
gether. Though  during  1929  a peasant  in  the  county  of  Ilfov, 
owning  5 ha.  land  and  two  oxen,  would  have  to  pay  only  297  lei 
in  land  tax,^  he  had  to  pay  in  addition  1,750  lei  as  the  equivalent 
of  tlie  road  servitude.  Between  themselves  these  two  taxes — 
and  there  are  a good  many  others — would  levy  over  400  lei 
})er  ha. 

(b)  Tarijfs.  " The  real  fiscal  contribution  which  agriculture  has 
made  towards  the  needs  of  the  State  has  been  not  the  tax  on 
agricultural  land,  but  the  export  tax,’-  says  M.  lonescu-Sisesti. 

' The  thrpffold  taxable  value  of  1923,  i.  e.  (i(i0  lei  per  ha.,  multiplied  by  5 = 3,300 
imi)Osed  at  12  per  eent.  = 390,  minus  the  allowance  of  25  per  cent  = 297  lei. 

^ lleparli{ia  Proprielalilor  Agricole,  p.  185. 
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To  whicli  one  must  only  add  that  import  duties  played  as  effec- 
tive, if  less  spectacular,  a ])art  in  hampering  the  ])rogress  of 
farming.  The  stringency  of  capital  and  credit  described  above 
left  the  farmers  to  their  own  devices  in  the  phase  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Thanks  especially  to  the  efforts  of  the  peasants,  the  live 
stock  was  re])lenished  rapidly  enough.  It  was  obviously  more 
diflicult  for  the  farmers  to  equip  themselves  with  machines  and 
implements  adequate  in  quantity  and  quality  for  intensive 
farming. 

Import  Duties.  Even  before  the  War  the  equipment  of 
agriculture  had  been  of  the  poorest.  The  creation  of  many  new 
smallholdings  meant  that  miich  more  had  to  be  done  than 
merely  to  make  good  the  War  damage ; that  is,  if  large  and  small 
farmers  were  to  have  the  means  for  increasing  production.  The 
governments,  liowever,  were  bent  iq)on  protecting  national 
industry — in  this  case  really  consisting  of  one  factory  only,  the 
‘Resita’,  which  had  been  nationalized,  in  a political  sense,  under 
liberal  aus])ices.  Home  production  could  not  in  any  case  satisfy 
all  the  urgent  needs  of  agriculture.  Nevertheless,  high  import 
duties  were  placed  on  agricultural  machines  and  implements. 
Ploughs  had  to  pay  on  an  average  20-30  j)er  cent,  of  their  value, 
and,  in  general,  agricultural  machines  paid  an  average  of  1-20  lei 
per  kg.,  while  light  motor-cars  and  commercial  vehicles,  which 
are  not  manufactured  in  the  country  at  all,  were  only  imposed 
with  about  0-60  lei  per  kg.  The  table  on  p.  434  compares  the 
import  duties  imposed  in  1916  and  1927  on  agricultural  machines 
with  those  levied  on  motor-cars. 

One  should  perhaps  point  out  that  if  the  comparison  is  to  be 
real,  one  must  take  into  account  commercial  vehicles,  rather  than 
luxury  cars  for  private  use.  One  will  note,  further,  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  duties  on  agricultural  machines — fifteenfold  in  the 
case  of  ploughs — while  the  duties  on  commercial  vehicles  and 
the  lighter  private  cars  have  been  reduced  by  one-half  to  one- 
third.  The  result  was  that  during  1925-6,  when  Rumanian 
imports  reached  the  highest  figure  recorded  up  to  that  date,  the 
imjjort  of  motor-cars  (10  million  dollars)  far  exceeded  the  import 
of  agricultural  machines  (less  than  3 million  dollars  in  1925  and 
less  than  6 millions  in  1926). 

1569-69  -r,  f 
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As  the  prices  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  as  of 
all  industrial  products,  stood  at  a very  high  level  at  the  end  of  the 


Tax  per  100  kg. 

1916  i 

1 

1027  1 

Agricultural  Implements  : 

Gold  lei 

Gold  lei 

Pickaxes  ......... 

100 

2000 

Hoes,  scythes  ........ 

5-00 

10-00 

Spades,  grubbing-axes,  pikes  ...... 

500 

17-.50 

Forks  .......... 

I’loughs,  harrows,  rollers,  ridge-ploughs,  extirpators,  grub- 

500 

12-50 

bing-axcs,  completely  fitted  up,  and  their  acces.sories 
Planting,  binding,  threshing-  and  harrowing-machines; 
grape-crushing-machines  and  fodder  presses  worked  by 

100 

15-00 

hand  ......... 

Steam  ploughs  or  ploughs  moved  by  gas  or  electricity, 
fertilizer-scattering-machines;  harvesting-  and  mowing- 
machines;  sorters;  sowing-machines,  fodder- presses 
moved  by  cattle  or  engine;  dairy  machinery  weighing 
more  than  25  kg. ; fodder-binding-machines  wdth  iron 
frames ; potato  and  beetroot-harvesting-machines ; maize- 
threshing-machines with  engine;  cereal-harrows  wdth 

1-00 

20-00 

engine;  vine3mrd-watering-machines  .... 

200 

7-50 

Thrcshing-machinas  worked  by  hand  or  cattle  . 
Threshing-machines  worked  by  engine: 

2-00 

20-00 

(a)  the  drum  800  mm.  long  ..... 

2-00 

32-00 

(h)  the  drum  more  than  800  mm.  long  .... 
Motor-cars: 

Passenger- cars  with  open  coach-work 

2-00 

7-50 

(a)  under  1,000kg.  ....... 

4500 

16-00 

(b)  1,000-1,200  

3000 

24-00 

(c)  1,200-1, .500  

3000 

74-00 

(d)  above  1,500  ......... 

Passenger- cars  with  closed  coach-work  (coupe,  sedan  without 
partition) 

3000 

124-00 

(a)  uiKler  1,000  kg.  ....... 

4500 

50-00 

(b)  1,000-1,200  

3000 

74-00 

(c)  1,200-1, .500  

.3000 

100-00 

(d)  more  than  1,500  kg.  ...... 

Motor  lorries,  trucks,  tanks,  fire-engines,  &c. 

3000 

150-00 

{(i)  .“l.OOO  kg 

3000 

15-00 

[b)  1,500-3,000  kg 

I 30  00 

12-50 

(c)  le.ss  than  1,.500  kg.  ...... 

' 30-00 

i 10-00 

W ar,  the  addition  of  such  heavy  duties  made  their  purchase  well 
nigh  impossible,  especially  for  the  millions  of  small  peasant 

* Minimum  and  Maximum  tarilT.  'Uliere  is  a ‘maximal’  tariff,  which  is  not 
ajiiilicd,  however,  as  Humania  has  tariff  conventions  with  all  the  countries  which 
come  into  ([ucstion. 
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farmers  who  had  in  their  hands  90  per  cent,  of  Rumania’s  arable 
land.  As  recently  as  the  end  of  1928,  when  the  prices  of  many 
industrial  products  had  reverted  to  the  j)re-war  level,  or  had 
even  fallen  below  it,  retail  prices  for  agricultural  implements  and 
machines  were  still  exceptionally  high  in  Rumania,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table:  ^ 


Agricultural  implements 
(Average  types) 

Pre-war 

prices 

Post-war 

prices 

Lei 

Lei 

(gold) 

Thrashers  .... 

12,000 

400,000 

(12,500) 

Gratling-  and  sorting-machines 

150-300 

15,000-20,000 

(465-625) 

Binders  ..... 

800 

50,000 

(1,560) 

Sowers  ..... 

600 

30,000 

(935) 

Mowers  ..... 

250 

16,000 

(500) 

Rakes  ..... 

200 

10,000 

(310) 

Reapers  ..... 

450 

18,000 

(560)) 

Ploughs  ..... 

50-70 

2,200-4,500 

(70-140) 

Harrows  ..... 

40-60 

1,200-1,700 

(38-53) 

These  prices  refer  in  the  main  to  the  products  of  American 
industry,  which  predominate  in  the  Rumanian  market  and  which, 
relatively,  have  more  rapidly  approached  to  pre-war  prices  than 
corresponding  English  and  German  products. 

One  might  mention  also  the  duty  of  28  lei  which  farmers  have 
to  pay  for  each  imported  sack,  which  means  about  50  per  cent, 
of  its  value,  as  the  price  of  the  object  at  the  frontier  is  55-70  lei. 
As  the  annual  requirements  amount  to  some  2,000,000  sacks  this 
duty  adds  some  50  million  lei  yearly  to  the  impositions  which 
agriculture  has  to  support. 

Export  Duties.  Most  of  the  belligerent  countries  adopted 
measures  after  the  War  tending  to  moderate  internal  consump- 
tion while  intensifying  exports.  The  governments  concerned 
were  naturally  anxious  to  nurse  their  depleted  supplies,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  recover  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  a 
favourable  balance  of  trade.  The  Rumanian  Government  fol- 
lowed a contrary  line  of  action.  Its  chief  ambition  was  to  ensure 
a liberal  and  cheap  sup])ly  of  food  for  the  urban  pojjulation. 

In  pursuance  of  that  policy  the  State  had  recourse  to  a variety 
of  measures — control  of  retail  prices,  restriction  or  prohibition 

^ By  courtesy  of  ‘Plugul’  Cy.,  Ltd.,  Bucarest. 
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of  exports,  imposition  of  heavy  export  duties — against  whicli  the 
Central  Union  of  Agricultural  Syndicates  protested  in  a i\Iemo- 
randum,  in  1921.  It  warned  the  Government  against  the  effect 
of  such  a policy  on  production,  and  urged  instead  the  following 
measures:  complete  freedom  for  internal  corn  trade;  export 
should  be  free,  on  payment  of  a tax ; a bonus  for  wheat  growing 
as  long  as  wheat  export  was  taxed,  the  necessary  sums  to  be 
obtained  from  the  proceeds  of  the  export  tax.  The  whole  was 
to  form  a transitional  program  which  after  a year  was  to  give 
way  to  a regime  freed  of  all  restrictions  and  control. 

'riie  views  of  the  Agricultural  Syndicates  failed  to  influence 
the  State’s  policy.  After  a short  period,  during  which  the  export 
of  agricultural  })roducts  was  altogether  prohibited,  the  State 
introduced  in  1920  the  so-called  system  of  ‘contingentation’, 
i.e.  a rationing  system  which  permitted  producers  and  traders 
to  export  certain  quantities  on  payment  of  a low  tax,  if  they 
sujiplied  at  the  same  time  a determined  quantiy  for  internal 
consumption.  That  system  merely  led  to  an  abusive  traffic  in 
export  permits,  which  was  demoralizing  trade  and  administra- 
tion. Even  the  banks,  in  a jMeniorandum  presented  to  the 
Government  in  1921,  j)leaded  for  its  replacement  by  a system 
of  export  taxes,  however  much  they  disliked  all  interference  with 
trade.  Maize  remained  subject  to  the  ‘contingentation’  system 
till  1922  and  wheat  till  1924.  The  free  export  of  oil-bearing 
grains  was  not  allowed  till  1925.  But  beginning  with  1922-3 
the  ‘contingentation’  system  was  abandoned  in  principle  in 
favour  of  high  ex])ort  duties.  By  this  means  the  State  hoped  to 
prevent  an  excessive  export  of  food  supplies,  and  consequently 
a rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  secure  simultaneously  fresh 
i-evenue  for  the  Treasury.  The  table  on  j)p.  437-8  gives  the  full  list 
of  ex])ort  taxes  ])ayable  for  the  [)rincipal  cereals. 

As  the  duties  were  assessed  on  quantity  they  equalled  on 
occasion  through  the  ])lay  of  the  exchanges  50  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  ])roduce.  To  obviate  ])ossible  losses  to  the  Treasury 
from  the  continuous  fall  in  the  currency,  these  taxes  were  made 
payable  from  the  middle  of  1922  in  stabilized  foreign  exchanges, 
on  the  basis  of  £,  as  noted  in  the  last  column  of  the  table. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  export  tax  of  10,000  lei,  after- 
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Product 

Unit  of 
taxation 

Date  of  decree  ( 

Tax  in  lei  | 

Tax  in 
£ s.  d. 

kg. 

1 

1 

Lei 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat 

100 

1 Aug. 

1916  ! 

0 

— 

7 June 

1919 

20%  ad  valorem 

— 

10,000 

14  July 

1920 

12,000 

9 Dec. 

1923 

25,000 

— 

8 Aug. 

1924 

45,000 

44 

0 

0 

17  July 

1925 

30.000 

29 

5 

0 

7 Mar. 

1920 

18,000 

18 

0 

0 

1 Aug. 

1920 

13,000 

13 

0 

0 

„ 

23  Jan. 

1927 

5,000 

5 

0 

0 

19  Oct. 

1927 

3„500 

3 

10 

0 

24  Jan. 

1928 

2,800 

3 

10 

0 

Maize 

100 

1 Aug. 

1916 

4 

— 

7 June 

1919 

20%  ad  yalorem 

— 

10,000 

18  May 

1920 

13,500 

— 

2 July 

1920 

7,800 

— 

27  July 

1920 

2,200 

— 

24  June 

1921 

1,500 

,, 

6 Sept. 

1922 

30,000 

13  Noy. 

1923 

20,000 

— 

14  Oct. 

1925 

12,000 

12 

0 

0 

21  Mar. 

1920 

10,000 

10 

0 

0 

23  Jan. 

1927 

5.000 

5 

0 

0 

19  Oct. 

1927 

3,500 

3 

10 

0 

24  Jan. 

1928 

2,800 

3 

10 

0 

Rye 

100 

1 Aug. 

1916 

0 

— 

^9 

7 June 

1919 

20%  ad  yalorem 

10,000 

14  July 

1920 

10,000 

21  Oct. 

1920 

10,000 

9 Dec. 

1923 

20,000 

7 Mar. 

1920 

10,000 

10 

0 

0 

17  Jan. 

1927 

5,000 

5 

0 

0 

19  Oct. 

1927 

3,500 

3 

10 

0 

24  Jan. 

1928 

2,800 

3 

10 

0 

Barley 

100 

1 Aug. 

1916 

5 

- 

7 June 

1919 

20%  ad  valorem 

— 

10,000 

20  June 

1920 

10,800 

— 

99 

2 July 

1920 

(5,000 

— 

9’ 

27  July 

1920 

2,200 

,, 

5 Aug. 

1920 

4,200 

, - 

*9 

27  Sept. 

1920 

3..50O 

-- 

V, 

21  Oct. 

1920 

3,500 

— 

,, 

24  June 

1921 

2,000 

99 

9 July 

1922 

20,000 

— 

99 

14  Oct. 

1925 

12,000 

,, 

21  Mar. 

1920 

10,000 

10 

0 

0 

99 

23  Jan. 

1927 

5,000 

5 

0 

0 

1 ” 

19  Oct. 

1927 

3,500 

3 

10 

0 

24  Jan. 

1928 

2,800 

3 

10 

0 
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Product 

Unit  of 
taxation 

Date  of  decree 

Tax  in  lei 

Tax  in 
£ s.  d. 

Oats 

100 

1 Aug.  1915 

5 



,, 

7 June  1919 

20%  ad  valorem 

— 

10,000 

4 June  1920 

11, .500 

— 

2 July  1920 

7,200 

— 

)) 

27  July  1920 

2,200 

— 

5 Aug.  1920 

3,000 

>» 

22  Sept.  1920 

3,500 

— 

21  Oct.  1920 

3,500 

— 

»» 

30  Aug.  1921 

2,000 

— 

)» 

9 July  1922 

20,000 

— 

7 Mar.  1927 

10,000 

10  0 0 

?) 

23  Jan.  1927 

5,000 

5 0 0 

19  Oct.  1927 

3,.500 

3 10  0 

24  Jan.  1928 

2,800 

3 10  0 

wards  reduced  to  8,000  lei  per  head  of  large  horned  animals. 
Sheep  })aid  400  lei  per  head.  Quality  cljeese  paid  4.5  lei  per  kg. 
and  dried  fruit  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  is  suggestive  that 
wheat  paid  45,000  lei  per  wagon,  but  white  flour,  which  had 
a much  greater  value,  only  25,000  lei,  because  steam-mills  were 
considered  as  jjart  of  the  national  industry.  Petrol  of  whatever 
strength  only  paid  8,000  lei  per  wagon.  The  receipts  from 
customs  duties  are  shown  in  the  table  below: 


Import  duties 

Export  duties 

\'arious 

Total 

1922  April-Sept. 

599,354,037 

383,780,257 

141,971,889 

1,125,112,183 

1923 

1,531,245,485 

4,979,445,30<) 

408,917,459 

0,979,008,313 

1924 

1,988,435,220 

5,112,053,981 

547,377,881 

7,047,807,082 

1925 

1920  (first  seven 

3,003,408,089 

3,900,883,124 

010,950,107 

7,527,307,980 

mont  li.s 

1,540„34 1,739 

2,201,400,105 

330,175,554 

4,071,977,398 

Export  taxes  brought  therefore  considerably  higher  revenues 
than  import  taxes  from  the  time  when  the  ‘contingentation’ 
system  was  abandoned.  In  1926  customs  duties  produced 
9 milliard  lei — i.e.  more  than  one-third  of  the  State’s  total 
revenue — and  about  one-half  was  the  yield  from  export 
taxes.  As  the  bulk  of  the  exj)orts  consisted  of  corn  and  agri- 
cultural products,  the  bulk  of  the  export  taxes  was  in- 
evil ably  ]>aid  by  agriculture,  which  is  conflrmed  by  the  customs 
returns: 
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Export  taxes  on  Percentage  of  taxes  from 
agricultural  produce  value  of  agricultural  export 


Year 

1!)19 

1920 

1!)21 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Lei 

3,597,(530 

387,498,424 

4()9,147„382 

1,43(5,564,947 

4,3()4,679,09(5 

4,375,732,991 


Per  cent. 


15-71 

14-90 

8-31 

17-48 

26-87 

24-01 


I''or  1925  and  1926  figures  are  available  only  for  some  of  the 
princijial  agricultural  exports : 


These  taxes  represented  a very  high  jiercentage  of  the  total 
value  of  the  agricultural  export.^  During  1923  and  1924,  for 
which  the  figures  are  final,  the  revenue  which  the  State  derived 
from  these  taxes  was  about  six  times  higher  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  land  tax. 

Two  characteristics  of  the  above  table  of  export  taxes  should 
be  s])ecially  noted.  The  changes  in  the  various  rates,  it  will  be 
seen,  were  frequent;  and,  moreover,  they  were  not  decreed 
simultaneously  for  all  kinds  of  grain.  Taken  together  with  the 
frequent  and  considerable  variations  in  exchange,  these  circum- 
stances made  all  transactions  for  future  delivery  a sheer  gamble 
and  altogether  rendered  the  corn  trade  chaotic.  The  trade,  in 
fact,  was  almost  wiped  out ; there  were  many  failures,  among  old- 
established  firms.  None  of  the  Hour-mills  worked  full  time ; those 
put  up  for  sale  could  find  no  purchasers. 

The  effect  was  bound  to  be  mercilessly  expressed  in  the  figures 
relating  to  agricultural  exports.  During  the  half-year  which  fol- 
lowed the  imposition  of  the  45,000  lei  tax  no  wheat  was  exported 
at  all.  Considering  that  in  1925,  when  the  country  had  plentiful 
stocks,  exports  suffered  a further  serious  decline,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  ])henomenon  was  caused  by  abnormal  conditions  in  the  corn 

' Export  dutie.s  on  manufactured  products  (many  of  them  the  products  of  agri- 
cultural industries)  represented  during  the  same  period  a much  lower  percentage  of 
the  value  of  those  exports : 


2.486.038.000 

2.488.020.000 


20-83 

14-26 


1922  1-28  per  cent. 

1924  7-46  per  cent. 


1923  7-39  per  cent. 
1925  6-29  per  cent. 


1926  3-85  per  cent. 
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trade  rather  than  in  corn-growing.  The  imposition  of  export 
duties  reacted  more  directly  on  farmers  producing  for  the  market 
than  on  those  who,  like  most  of  the  peasants,  produced  primarily 
for  their  own  consumption;  until  1927,  therefore,  the  peasant 
farmers  would  seem  to  have  been  less  severely  hit  by  the  export 
tariff.  This  assumption,  made  by  several  Rumanian  writers, 
may  have  merely  the  appearance  of  truth.  It  is  true  that  corn 
exports  came  mainly  from  the  large  farms,  but  internal  require- 
ments in  corn,  and  especially  in  animal  and  dairy  products,  were 
satisfied  mainly  by  the  peasants ; and  the  tariff  policy  was  of 
course  designed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  internal 
price  of  agricultural  produce.  In  Transylvania  65  per  cent,  of 
the  horned  animals  were  milch-cows,  giving  milk  valued  at  10 
million  lei.  Transylvania  exported  in  1921  27,000  kg.  butter 
and  400,000  kg.  cheese;  in  1924  the  export  was  70  kg.  butter 
and  150  kg.  cheese.  Yet  the  import  of  foreign  cheese  did  not 
diminish,  the  duty  of  24  lei  per  kg.  being  more  than  offset  by 
the  burdens  which  Rumanian  farmers  had  to  bear.  Condensed 
milk  for  export  was  taxed  with  40  lei  per  kg.,  while  Dutch  con- 
densed milk  sold  at  39  lei  per  kg.  in  Hamburg.^ 

At  any  rate,  the  State’s  fiscal  policy  was  reversed  in  1927. 
The  land  tax  assessments,  as  we  have  mentioned,  were  increased 
threefold,  while  export  duties  were  reduced  as  below  (decree  of 
January  2,  1927): 


Cereals,  leguminous  and  oil-bearing  seeds 
Wheat  Hour  ..... 
Large  horned  animals 

I’igs 

Sheep  ...... 


5.000  lei  per  wagon 

4.000  .. 

2.000  ..  per  head 

300  

100 


In  view  of  its  higher  value,  wheat  paid  relatively,  under  the  new 
tariff,  a lower  tax  than  other  cereals.  Customs  receipts  assumed 


from  that  date  a more  normal 
import  and  exjiort  duties: 


aspect,  in 

the  distribution  of 

(in 

milliard  lei) 

1927 

1928  (six  months) 

314 

3-24 

1-34 

0-3() 

0-2ti 

005 

Import  duties 
Export  duties 
Various 


‘ From  an  article  in  the  Argus,  June  24,  1925. 
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But  agriculture  was  cheated  of  the  benefits  which  the  change 
was  su])posed  to  give  it,  because  in  the  meantime  the  exchange 
liad  risen,  while  the  ])iice  of  agricultural  j^roducts  in  foreign 
markets  had  fallen. 

In  relation  to  the  total  extent  of  the  arable  area,  the  burden 
the  agricultural  industry  had  to  bear  in  export  duties  during 
1924^5  was  in  effect  equal  to  a tax  of  325  lei  per  ha.  An  article 
from  the  pen  of  a prominent  agricultural  expert  })ublished  in 
the  Argus  of  October  17,  1923,  maintained  that  farmers  had  to 
disburse  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  their  })roduction 
in  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  while  having  themselves  to  bear  all 
the  costs  and  risks  of  that  production.  Manufacturers,  traders, 
bankers,  &c.,  paid  taxes  on  their  net  income,  but  the  farmers, 
complained  the  writer,  had  to  give  the  State  almost  half  the 
value  of  their  gross  revenue,  without  regard  to  the  harvest’s 
return  per  ha.  and  to  cost  production.  In  fact,  as  another  writer 
pointed  out,  the  agricultural  producers  were  doubly  hit  by  the 
State’s  tariff  policy:  while  it  prevented  them  from  selling  to 
the  best  advantage  what  they  produced,  it  forced  them  to  use 
the  products  of  an  excessively  protected  national  industry.  The 
State  derived  therefore  the  further  advantage  that,  by  depressing 
the  cost  of  living,  it  could  continue  to  underpay  its  officials,  as 
well  as  to  buy  cheaply  supplies  for  the  army. 

(c)  Transport.  Rumania’s  transport  system  has  never  been 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  her  agriculture.  Roads  and  railways 
are  much  below  the  requirements  of  an  industry  whose  trading 
chances  depend  on  the  possibility  of  transporting  great  bulk 
safely  and  cheaply  within  a short  space  of  time. 

IMost  of  the  country  roads  are  mere  tracks,  built  and  sum- 
marily maintained  by  comj)ulsory  peasant  labour.  In  bad 
weather  they  quickly  become  unusable,  excej)t  for  slow  and 
heavy  ox-carts.  Figures  obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Public- 
^V  orks  at  the  end  of  1928  put  the  total  length  of  classified  roads 
at  87,500  kilometres.  Of  these,  16,500  kilometres  were  in  rela- 
tively good  condition ; 28,400  kilometres  were  fit  to  be  used  only 
in  dry  weather ; and  42,600  kilometres  were  natural  roads,  with- 
out any  hardened  surface  at  all.  Only  10,886  kilometres  in  the 
first  category  had  a jjroper  macadamized  surface.  None  of  these 
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roads  are  fit  for  the  present-day  fast  and  lieavy  mechanical 
traffic.  Since  the  War,  almost  nothing  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  roads;  in  fact,  even  the  few 
})rincipal  arterial  roads,  like  that  which  runs  along  the  highly 
industrialized  Prahova  valley,  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  dis- 
rejiair.  The  new  provinces  have  received  even  less  attention. 
Only  now,  ten  years  after  the  War,  has  the  construction  of  a road 
been  undertaken  to  link  up  Jassy,  the  ^Moldavian  capital,  with 
Pessarabia.  In  the  latter  province  the  condition  of  the  roads 
altogether  prevents  any  regular  traffic  as  soon  as  the  bad  weather 
sets  in.  ^Vhen  a new  (lovernment  came  into  power  in  the  autumn 
of  1928,  the  Minister  for  Bessarabia  went  on  a tour  of  inspection, 
but  after  only  a few  rainy  days  in  an  exceptionally  dry  year  he 
was  unable  to  pursue  his  trip  and  had  to  turn  back.  As  most  of 
the  15,200  bridges  on  these  roads  are  built  of  wood  they  are  now 
in  a state  of  decay ; on  many  of  them  only  half  the  width  is  used 
for  traffic.  Some  of  the  bigger  bridges  destroyed  during  the  War 
are  not  yet  rebuilt.  The  Department  estimated  that  600  million  lei 
were  needed  yearly  to  keep  the  existing  roads  in  tolerable  repair, 
and  120  millions  for  the  bridges.  The  actual  budget  allowance 
is  60-70  millions  for  the  roads  and  20-80  millions  for  the  bridges. 

Tlie  railway  system  was  planned  to  link  together  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  to  serve  certain  strategic  ends,  but  not  the 
needs  of  the  country’s  main  agricultural  regions.  The  lack  of 
double  tracks  and  of  sidings,  besides  the  inadequacy  of  the  roll- 
ing stock,  ])i'ovided  even  before  the  War  the  spectacle  of  mounds 
of  sacks  filletl  with  corn  stacked  under  the  open  sky  in  railway 
yards.  4'he  railways  suffered  severely  in  the  War  and  the  country’s 
subsecjuent  economic  ])olicy  delayed  their  recovery.  At  the  same 
lime,  the  demand  made  iq>on  them  has  grown  with  the  addition 
of  the  new  provinces  and  the  expansion  of  the  urban  centres. 
An  iiujuiry  which  the  Ar^us  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1924  into 
the  retail  prices  of  agricultural  ])roduce,  disclosed  differences  of 
40  to  200  per  cent,  between  towns  which  sometimes  were  merely 
80^40  kilometres  distant  from  eacli  other.^ 

If  agr  iculturo  were  to  depend  for  the  trans{)ort  of  its  })roduc- 
tion  solely  on  the  railways,  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  internal 
‘ .May  2S  and  June  13,  1924. 
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markets  could  be  properly  served.  River  transport  on  the  Danube, 
and  to  some  extent  on  the  Pruth,  somewhat  relieves  the  situa- 
tion, which  is  only  saved,  however,  by  the  peasant  carts.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  markets  and  of  the  ports  from  which  grain  is 
shipped,  agricultural  and  other  products  are  carried  almost  ex- 
clusively in  ox-carts.  Dr.  Zaliareanu  calculated  that  in  1923  the 
railways  could  place  not  more  than  125,000  wagons  at  the  dis- 
posal of  agriculture,  which  was  altogether  insufficient,  A nor- 
mal harvest  of  14  million  tons  would  leave  a surplus  of  about 
7 million  tons  for  export,  hut  the  railways  could  not  possibly  c6})e 
with  such  a quantity.  Nor  would  there  he  adequate  accommoda- 
tion for  storing  it.  In  1926,  when  production  and  export  im|)roved, 
the  railways  jiroved  unable  to  transport  the  whole  of  the  harvest 
surplus  from  the  interior  to  the  ports  during  the  autumn.  When 
the  export  season  was  almost  over  the  Rumanian  State  Railways 
were  able  to  rent  from  the  German,  Polish,  and  Czechoslovak 
railway  authorities  6,000  freight  wagons  whose  delivery  began 
early  in  December  and  which  were  to  be  used  solely  for  the  export 
trade.  That  belated  arrangement  was  in  any  case  hut  a partial 
solution,  as  railway  engines  were  equally  lacking.^  One  must 
keej>  in  mind  that  for  j)ur])oses  of  export  ra])idity  of  trans])ort 
plays  an  imjjortant  part  in  determining  the  prices  which  the 
agricultural  j)roduce  of  a country  secures. 

Resides  suffering  from  that  deficient  railway  service,  agri- 
culture was  burdened  with  an  unfavourable  freight  tariff.  In 
fact,  agriculture  was  about  the  only  industry  which  paid  the  full 
tariff  on  the  Rumanian  railways.  According  to  the  Law  for  the 
Encouragement  of  National  Industry,  all  factories  and  works  to 
which  the  benefits  of  that  law  had  been  accorded — and  this 
meant  almost  all  companies  employing  more  than  fifty  workers — 
paid  only  half  the  ordinary  freight  tariff  both  for  their  own  goods 
and  for  machines,  &c.,  which  they  im{)orted.  During  the  brief 
two  weeks’  spell  of  M.  Barbu  Stirbey’s  Government,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1927,  the  oil  companies  secured  the  same  privilege  for  the 
transport  of  their  j^roducts.  The  timber  industry  already  enjoyed 
such  favoured  treatment.  Agricultural  products  alone  paid  the 
full  tariff.  Agriculture  was  represented  by  one  member  only  on 

1 Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  December  23,  192(5. 
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the  governing  board  of  the  Rumanian  State  railways,  while 
industry  and  finance  had  ten.  Tliat  was  not  all.  Everywhere 
else  the  railways,  especially  when  owned  by  the  State,  concede 
lower  freights  for  goods  going  abroad;  but  in  Rumania  agri- 
cultural produce  destined  for  export  was  actually  charged  double 
the  ordinary  tariff  after  the  War.  One  of  the  incidental  effects 
of  that  strange  freight  policy  was  to  place  at  a disadvantage  the 
Transylvanian  farmers,  as  their  produce  had  a relatively  long 
land  journey  to  make  before  reaching  the  ports. 


Section’  3 

ERCANTILISM  OR  AgRARIAN’ISM  ? 

This  brief  outline  of  agriculture’s  resources  and  burdens 
naturally  invites  the  question:  was  the  State’s  unhelpful  conduct 
the  consecpience  of  an  error  of  judgement  or  the  operation  of  a 
deliberate  policy?  One  wants  an  answer  to  this  question  if 
merely  in  order  to  su])])ly  a conclusion  to  the  historical  sketch  of 
the  agrarian  problem  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  study; 
and  what  that  answer  must  be  can  hardly  be  doubted,  when  the 
events  of  the  last  decade  are  viewed  against  the  background  of 
the  pre-reform  period.  On  the  one  side  was  agriculture:  even 
with  its  actual  primitive  equipment  and  methods  it  maintained 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  supplied  two-thirds  of  the  exports 
and  two-thirds  of  the  jniblic  revenue;  yet,  during  the  trying 
period  of  reconstruction,  agriculture  was  hampered  on  all  sides 
by  financial  and  administrative  obstacles.  On  the  other  side  was 
industry:  hardly  significant  so  far — if  one  excepts  mining  and 
rural  industries — and  probably  bringing  no  profit  to  national 
economy ; yet  every  other  activity  and  comfort  of  the  nation  was 
subordinated  to  the  fostering  of  its  precarious  life.  All  the  excep- 
tional laws  passed  during  and  after  the  \Var  have  been  openly 
designed  for  the  jirotection  of  banking,  industry,  and  trade. 

'Fhe  inqietuous  wooing  of  industry  after  the  War  represented 
a phase  widely  different  from  the  former  encouragement  of 
industry,  hiarlier  aspirations  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the 
establishment  of  an  industry  ca})able  of  transforming  the  country’s 
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raw  materials.  This  desire  was  never  altogether  free  from  an 
undercurrent  of  fear,  lest  industrial  develojjinent  should  hamper 
agricultural  production  and  raise  the  cost  of  living.  Legislation 
was  devoted  primarily  to  the  interests  of  corn-growing,  and  the 
first  commercial  treaties  to  the  interests  of  corn  export.  The 
first  law  for  the  encouragement  of  national  industry  was  adopted 
in  1887 ; but  in  1891  a less  protectionist  tariff  replaced  that  of 
1886;  that  of  1906  reverting  to  stronger  protectionist  measures. 
In  1914  there  were  about  850  establishments  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  national  industry.  Their 
production  hardly  appeared  in  the  export  tables.  At  home,  after 
thirty  years  of  privileges,  they  were  still  incapable  of  holding 
their  own  against  foreign  competition  without  the  su])port  of 
high  ])rotective  tariffs.  The  value  of  the  raw  materials  used  in 
industry  in  1915  was 

Native  materials  . . 275,702,618  lei — 80  per  cent. 

Foreign  materials  . . 66,586,699  lei — 20  per  cent. 

Of  the  capital  invested  in  these  State-encouraged  undertakings 
during  1915,  40  per  cent,  was  absorbed  by  agricultural  and  allied 
industries.  Hence,  at  the  end  of  the  first  long  period  of  encourage- 
ment, the  activities  of  Rumanian  industry  remained  closely 
dependent  on  the  development  of  agricultural  production.  Nor 
has  that  state  of  things  essentially  altered  since  the  War.  The 
figures  relating  to  the  use  of  mechanical  power,  cited  in  the 
previous  chapter,  showed  that  the  industries  relying  on  agri- 
cultural raw  materials  still  predominated.  Yet  the  character  of 
Rumanian  industry — which  would  be  a point  of  interest  in  a 
discussion  of  its  viability — is  not  what  chiefly  concerns  us  here. 

( )ur  argument  is  concerned  in  a general  way  with  the  determined 
effort  made  to  widen  the  sphere  of  industrial  activity  after  the 
War,  and  with  the  fact  that  this  effort  sprang  from  social  rather 
than  from  economic  causes — a circumstance  which  helps  to  ex- 
plain much  of  the  recklessness  displayed  in  that  attempt. 
Through  the  land  reform,  says  a Rumanian  writer,  ‘the  hitherto 
wealthy  class,  who  had  been  dependent  upon  agricidture,  was 
diverted  for  a livelihood  to  other  pursuits.  This  class,  politically 
predominant,  was  left  with  no  other  alternative  than  to  turn  its 
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attention  to  the  development  of  industry.  What  is  more  natural, 
therefore,  than  that  it  should  begin  to  favour  industry,  even  at 
the  expense  of  agriculture,  through  every  means  at  its  disposal  ? ’ ^ 
This  observation  applies  not  only  to  the  expropriated  landowners 
but  equally  to  the  enterprising  class  of  tenant  farmers,  wdio 
possessed  money  and  great  driving  power.  It  so  happened,  more- 
over, that  on  being  dismissed  from  agriculture  these  capitalists 
and  entrepreneurs  had  a path  townrds  industrial  and  banking 
pursuits  cut  ready  for  them  through  the  action  of  political  events. 
The  virtual  expropriation,  under  the  guise  of  ‘nationalization’, 
of  foreign-owned  undertakings  in  the  new  territories,  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  comjjensating  themselves  in  the  industrial 
field  for  the  influence  they  had  lost  on  the  land.  The  number  and 
the  caj)ital  of  limited  companies  grew  very  rapidly: 


Year 

Number 

Capital 

1919 

929 

Lei 

1,982,084,376 

1924 

2,158 

22,690,613,902 

1925 

2,440 

27,565,510,560 

1926 

2,622 

34,226,144,455 

1927 

2,817 

37,480,485,955 

1928 

2,953 

41,244,445,955 

Among  the  benefits  most  of  these  undertakings  enjoyed  under 
the  I.aw  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry  were  the 
following : sale  of  factory  sites  at  advantageous  prices ; free  access 
to  water  ]iower ; exemption  from  customs  duties  for  machinery, 
parts  and  accessories;  various  rebates  on  taxes;  reduction  in 
freight  rates  to  industries  importing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
their  raw  materials;  preference  in  the  distribution  of  public  con- 
tracts. After  the  War,  to  these  specific  favours  were  added  the 
prohibition  of  exjiort  of  raw  materials,  and  the  fixing  of  maximum 
prices  for  fuel;  not  to  speak  of  high  protective  duties  and  of 
various  credit  privileges.  Yet  all  these  attentions  failed  to  make 
industry  prosperous,  even  in  the  best  post-war  years.  Data 
available  at  the  iMinistry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  showed  that 

‘ Article  on  ‘ Rumanian  Industry  and  Manufactures’  in  the  Manchester  Guardian's 
Suj)plenient,  May  1927. 
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a large  proportion  of  undertakings  had  been  unable  to  make  ends 
meet : 


From  1926  onwards  Rumania  also  experienced,  for  the  first  time, 
the  plague  of  uneni])loyment,  especially  in  the  engineering  in- 
dustry. The  remedies  which  a writer  in  the  Bucarest  Argus  sug- 
gested for  it  are  instructive  as  a revelation  of  the  outlook  presiding 
over  that  industrial  effort.  ‘The  Government  alone’,  he  said, 
‘can  supply  a remedy  for  this  exceptionally  grave  situation.  It 
should,  to  begin  with,  j)rohibit  for  at  least  six  months  the  import 
of  all  and  any  metal  goods  which  can  be  j)roduced  at  home’; 
private  firms  should  be  obliged  to  buy  their  machinery  from 
Rumanian  factories,  when  prices  are  equal ; and  public  authorities 
should  be  forbidden  to  import  any  goods  which  could  be  manu- 
factured in  the  country.'^ 

This  determination  to  create  a national  industry  called  for  a 
financial  ])olicy  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Failure  to  introduce  an 
effective  taxation  system,  when  it  could  have  been  done,  during 
the  War,  and  the  financing  of  the  War  by  means  of  paper  money 
and  Treasury  bonds,  had  already  shaken  the  foundations  on 
which  the  country’s  finances  rested.  The  ‘nationalization’  of 
economic  life  after  the  War  proved  to  be  the  straw  which  broke 
the  back  of  the  leu.  Such  an  enterprise  could  obviously  not  be 
financed  with  foreign  money,  as  most  public  and  private  under- 
takings had  been  financed  before  the  War;  every  internal  re- 
source was  therefore  mobilized  to  assist  in  carrying  it  out.  The 
mirage  of  national  self-sufficiency  appears  to  have  been  so  be- 
witching as  to  convince  statesmen  and  business  men  that  an 
extensive  industry  could  be  created  without  capital,  and  the 
currency  at  the  same  time  revalorized  into  the  bargain.  F oreign 
holders  were  bought  out  at  almost  any  price.  The  Treasury,  the 
banks  and  individuals  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  heavy  obliga- 
tions towards  them  in  strong  foreign  currencies.  The  report  of 
the  Deutsche  Bank  on  the  sale  of  the  Steaua  Romana  shares 
* Argus,  September  15,  1923.  = Ibid.,  March  7,  1928. 


Year 

1919-20 

1921- 2 

1922- 3 


Number  of  undertakings 


SulTercd  losses 


929 

1,2(50 


. one-fifth  of  the  balance-sheets  closed  with  a loss  or  without 
profits  1 
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frankly  admitted  tliat  greater  profits  were  made  from  that  trans- 
action than  from  ten  years  of  normal  banking.  As  the  exchange 
continued  to  fall,  however,  these  foreign  obligations  threatened  to 
7 uin  all  who  were  bound  by  them.  Finally,  when  payment  could  no 
longer  be  postponed,  the  State  intervened  and  concluded  on  their 
behalf  long-term  arrangements — in  reality  compulsory,  if  costly, 
moratoria — which'altogether  ruined  thenation’s  money  and  credit. 

In  all  these  S])eculations  agriculture  had  neither  part  nor 
profit;  as  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bitter  and  damaging 
wrangle  concerning  the  treatment  of  foreign  capital  which  ensued 
from  that  policy.  Agriculture  was  in  all  these  incidents  a mere 
spectator,  biit  a spectator  who  was  ultimately  made  to  pay  for 
the  broken  glass.  By  means  of  a variety  of  fiscal  and  restrictive 
measures  the  farmers  were  prevented  from  raising  the  price  of 
their  ])roduce  in  the  same  measure  in  which  the  currency  had 
dej)reciated. 

‘Tliat  constriction  of  prices  reduced  the  fanners’  income  in  such  a 
way  as  to  force  them  to  consume  the  whole  of  their  profit,  renouncing 
any  improvement  of  stock  or  fresh  capital  investments.  . . . Because  of 
the  long  process  of  production,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  farmer 
sells  his  ])roduce,  the  labour  and  worry  of  a whole  year  are  staked  upon 
the  chances  of  one  market  day,  and  he  stands  to  lose  from  exchange 
variations  more  than  all  other  producers.  . . . Agricultural  production  is 
incompatible  with  a lluctuating  exchange.’  ^ 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  collapse  of  the  exchange  the  country’s  rulers 
did  not  abandon  the  belief  that  in  the  end  they  could  force  the 
foi'eign  value  of  the  leu  to  conform  to  its  internal  purchasing 
jiower ; Ihey  remained,  therefore,  consistent  in  their  intent  to  keep 
food  ])lentiful  and  cheap,  by  checking  the  export  of  agricultural 
produce  while  imj)eding  the  coming  in  of  foreign  goods  and  money. 

It  was  characteristic  of  that  attitude  that  no  restrictions 
whatever  were  imposed  on  the  consum])tion  of  bread,  as  regards 
either  (piantity  or  quality,  in  the  year  after  the  War,  though 
wheat  and  ilour  had  to  be  imj)orted  on  borrowed  dollars  and 
])ounds;  and  it  was  still  more  characteristic  that  when  afterwards 
agricultural  exports  were  prohihited  or  restricted,  this  applied 
not  only  to  wheat  and  meat,  but  also  to  oats  and  barley,  to 
millet  and — caviare.  I’he  Government’s  restrictive  measures 

’ C.  (Jaroilid,  article  in  Buletinul  Institutuhd  Economic  Uomdnesc,  February  1924. 
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nevertheless  failed  to  achieve  any  of  the  results  they  were  in- 
tended to  produce.  Tlie  expensive  ‘nationalized’  industry  is 
leading  a disenchanted  existence ; protection  from  foreign  com- 
petition has  not  presented  it  with  a capacious  internal  market. 
The  leu  has  idtimately  had  to  be  stabilized  at  a lower  rate  than 
either  leva  or  (Htiar — though  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  had  been 
damaged  severely  by  the  Balkan  Wars  and  the  C4reat  War — no 
doubt  because  the  two  neighbouring  Slav  countries  preferred  to 
encourage  export  rather  than  to  restrict  it.  Nor  has  the  Treasury 
ultimately  derived  any  benefit  from  that  policy.  For  by  de- 
pressing jjroduction  and  exports,  the  export  duties,  as  well  as 
all  other  taxes,  though  very  high,  have  yielded  little,  whereas 
lower  taxes  might  have  produced  a larger  revenue  in  more  active 
economic  conditions.  I.east  of  all  did  the  State’s  policy  succeed 
in  keeping  prices  low.  I.,ow  prices  discouraged  production ; this 
caused  in  certain  years  a shortage  of  agricultural  supplies,  in  which 
case  the  State’s  control  of  prices  was  bound  to  become  inopera- 
tive. All  that  it  achieved  was  to  reopen  the  doors  to  the  specu- 
lation and  profiteering  which  had  flourished  elsewhere  during  the 
W ar.  Moreover,  thecheapnessof  food  soon  became  an  illusory  boon 
for  the  urban  poj)ulation,  as  the  lack  of  exports  and  the  depi’ecia- 
tion  of  the  currency  made  all  imported  manufactures  very  dear. 

Wlien  these  two  restrictive  measures — export  and  price  con- 
trol— failed  to  work  effectively,  the  State  did  not  hesitate  to  have 
recourse  to  more  drastic  means  of  constraint  for  the  satisfaction 
of  general  or  public  needs.  In  the  winter  of  1920  the  authorities 
requisitioned  from  the  more  successful  farmers  1,000  wagons  of 
wheat  to  be  distributed  for  seed  to  those  who  had  none.  When 
in  1922  the  army  could  not  obtain  wheat  at  the  controlled  price 
of  24,000  lei  per  wagon,  it  proceeded  to  requisition  what  corn  it 
needed.  Having  learnt  a lesson  from  the  experience  of  the  Soviets, 
or  perha])s  merely  for  reasons  of  convenience,  it  did  not,  however, 
requisition  the  corn  direct  from  the  peasants,  but  from  millers 
and  corn  merchants.  They  were  obliged  to  surrender  20-30  per 
cent,  of  the  wheat  they  liad  collected — and  for  whieh  they  had 
paid  30,000  lei — at  the  fixed  maximum  price  of  24,000  lei  per 
wagon.  Such  requisitions  had  perhaps  even  a more  disturbing 
effect  on  production  and  trade  than  the  other  measures,  especially 

1569-69  „ 
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in  a psychological  sense ; export  taxes  and  controlled  prices  were 
at  least  known  quantities,  but  the  system  of  requisitions  left 
farmers  and  traders  at  the  mercy  of  every  interference  in  a 
country  ridden  with  unrestrained  petty  officials. 

The  cumulative  action  of  this  multiplicity  of  restrictive  and 
oppressive  measures  inevitably  had  the  effect  of  bewildering  the 
activities  of  agricultural  producers  and  of  gradually  depressing 
the  whole  rural  industry.  The  passive  resistance,  largely  un- 
premeditated, adopted  by  the  peasants  who  refused  to  gi'ow 
wheat,  could  not  save  agriculture  from  being  penalized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  branches  of  economic  activity.  Capital 
drew  an  excessive  retribution  for  its  services  in  the  shape  of 
interests  which  doubled  the  original  debt  within  three  years; 
as  did  industry,  in  demanding  for  its  products  a much  higher 
relative  ])rice  than  before  the  War.  According  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  i\I.  D.  Gheorghiu,  Director  of  Customs,  the  average  price 
per  hectolitre  of  wheat  in  the  period  1906-14  was  13-99  lei, 
equal  to  18-44  lei  per  100  kg.  In  1927,  100  kg.  of  wheat 
were  worth  850  lei,  i.  e.  about  26-50  gold  lei,  an  increase  of 
about  one  third.  We  have  given,  when  discussing  the  re-equip- 
ment of  agriculture  with  macliines  and  implements  the  cost  of 
some  of  these  goods.  Unfortunately,  the  only  available 
llumanian  index  numbers,  those  collected  by  the  Argus,  do  not 
extend  to  machines  and  such  other  goods  as  constitute  the 
peasants’  main  purchases;  apart  from  food,  clothing  was  the 
only  other  general  group  included.  Nevertheless,  these  figures 
bring  out  well  enough  the  discrepancy  between  the  prices  of 
agricultural  ])roduce  and  those  of  manufactured  goods: 


1 Aug. 
1 

1916 

Dec. 

20 

1922 

Dec. 

20 

1923 

Dec. 

20 

1924 

Dec. 

20 

1925 

Dec.  , Dec. 
20  20 
1926  1927 

Dec. 

20 

1928 

Jlav 

30* 

1929 

Food  products  . 

100 

2,207 

3,3.55 

4,370 

4,990 

5,276  ; 5,268 

5,842 

6,1771 

Clothing 

lot) 

3,120 

4,110 

5,148 

5,899 

6,960  : 7,010 

7,024 

7,080 

Various 

; 100 

1,,')49 

2,956 

3,188 

3„594 

3,791  1 3,744 

3,915 

3,685 

General  average  . 

100 

2,292 

3,474 

4,235 

4,827 

5,342  1 5,340 

5,593 

5,647 

1 I’lio  cliango  in  tlio  figures  of  file  last  eolumn  may  be  clue  to  seasonal  variations, 
yet  it  probably  is  not  unconnected  with  the  accession  of  a Peasant  Government  in 
November  1928  and  the  consecpient  reversion  in  the  State’s  economic  policj-. 
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Rumania’s  population  consists  largely  of  frugal  and  almost  self- 
sufficing  peasant  holders;  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
disproportion  in  value  between  what  they  produced  and  what 
they  got  in  exchange  for  it  would  inject  into  the  rural  mass  a 
considerable  dose  of  indifferentism — a phenomenon  which  taught 
the  Soviet  Government,  too,  a costly  lesson.  Just  when  every- 
thing had  to  be  rebuilt  in  agriculture,  the  peasants  were  reduced 
to  poverty  again ; and  such  savings  as  they  had  were  buried,  as  is 
the  Rumanian  peasant’s  habit,  in  sealed  bottles,  to  save  the 
paper  money  from  devastation  by  mice.  There  was  no  induce- 
ment for  them  to  use  these  savings  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
production,  when  they  were  forced  to  sell  their  produce  at  half 
its  real  value  while  being  made  to  pay  more  than  real  value  for 
such  necessaries  as  they  had  to  buy. 

As  long  as  the  State’s  financial  and  economic  policy  remained 
so  one-sidedly  unpropitious,  its  influence  was  bound  to  frustrate 
the  good  work  which  the  agricultural  departments  and  their 
personnel  were  doing.  They  could  have  little  chance  of  instilling 
a new  spirit  of  enterprising  optimism  into  the  country-side  as  long 
as  the  peasants,  rightly  or  wrongly,  felt  themselves  to  be  as 
persecuted  as  before;  and  the  practical  work  of  assisting  and 
training  the  farmers  was  necessarily  cut  low  to  fit  the  stinted 
resources  which  the  Government  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Agriculture  has  normally  received  no  direct  material  assis- 
tance from  the  State,  in  the  shape  of  subventions  or  bounties. 
An  exception  occurred  when  the  prohibition  of  exports  caused 
a serious  decline  in  wheat-growing  and  the  Govenmient  offered 
a bonus  of  200  lei  for  each  ha.  under  wheat.  That  bonus  did  not 
represent  more  than  a fraction  of  the  loss  which  the  farmers  were 
suffering  through  the  various  restrictive  measures  and  taxes. 
About  half  a milliard  lei  was  paid  by  the  State  in  that  form, 
without  its  being  able  thereby  to  check  the  effects  of  the  obstacles 
which  it  was  placing  at  the  same  time  in  the  way  of  wheat- 
growing and  trade.  Nor  has  agriculture  been  favoured,  like 
industry,  with  laws  for  its  protection  and  encouragement. 
M.  Garofiid,  it  is  true,  enacted  a law  in  1920  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  mechanical  cultivation;  it  exempted  from  export  and 
price  restrictions  a quota  of  500  kg.  per  ha.  of  wheat  grown 
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with  the  aid  of  machines,  and  it  exempted  agricultural  machines 
from  the  payment  of  import  duties.  But  the  measure  was  abro- 
gated in  the  following  year  by  M.  V.  Bratianu  on  the  ground 
that  it  interfered  with  his  tariff  and  export  policy.  A number 
of  farmers,  who  had  already  taken  action  on  the  strength  of 
M.  Garodid’s  law,  obtained  from  the  Courts  damages  against 
tlie  Government;  with  otliers  the  Government  had  to  make  an 
onerous  compromise,  so  that  the  incident  caused  a loss  to  the 
State  without  any  advantage  to  agriculture.  Another  measure 
discussed  after  the  War  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  elevators  and  standardization  of  corn ; it  would  avoid 
the  great  loss  resulting  from  the  present  system  of  piece-meal 
trading,  and  especially  the  useless  and  wasteful  overlapping  of 
transports,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  done  to  carry  out  the 
idea.  The  standardization  of  cereals  was  dealt  with  in  a bill 
wliicli  tlie  Liberal  Government  passed  in  the  spring  of  1927.  The 
measure  was  denounced  by  the  Opposition  as  insincere  and  incon- 
sequent. When  the  Liberals,  said  M.  Mihalache,  at  last  thought 
of  legislating  for  the  l)enefit  of  agriculture,  they  began  with  trade 
and  not  with  production.  ‘We  are  not  suffering  from  a com- 
mercial crisis,  but  from  a crisis  of  production.  The  problem  of 
production  must  be  solved  first.’ 

The  indirect  aid  which  the  State  has  given  agriculture  con- 
sists in  the  maintenance  of  schools,  model  farms  and  experimental 
stations.  The  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Domains 
amounted  in  1925  to  795,000,000  lei  or  2-72  per  cent,  of  the 
State’s  total  budget.  In  1927  the  percentage  rose  to  3-58  per 
cent.,  the  corresponding  sum  being  employed  as  follows: 


afiricultural  teaching  and  research 

Per  cent. 
12-78 

model  State  farms  .... 

lOtiS 

breeding  stations  .... 

19-36 

administration  of  State  forests 

22-99 

application  of  the  agrarian  reform 

24-26 

state  fisheries  ..... 

2-80 

other  services  and  book-keeping  . 

7-13 

100-00 

'riie  size  of  lliis  budget  hardly  corres])onded  to  the  importance 
of  the  agricultural  industry,  or  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
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wliich  the  land  reform  had  raised.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  that 
sometimes  grants  formally  made  had  failed  to  materialize.  For 
instance,  the  Government  made  a profit  out  of  the  wheat  which 
it  requisitioned  in  1920  at  controlled  j)rices,  as  the  corn  was  paid 
hack  in  kind  by  those  who  had  received  it  and  was  sold  by  the 
Government  at  world  prices ; a minute  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
assigned  the  profit  then  made  to  be  used  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion, but  nothing  was  actually  given.  Another  Cabinet  minute 
destined  to  the  same  purpose  the  considerable  surplus  which  the 
Commission  for  the  regulation  of  the  corn  trade  had  realized,  but 
the  grant  was  never  paid.  The  large  sums  collected  in  export 
taxes  have  not  been  used  in  the  interests  of  agriculture.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  money  which  the  peasants  paid,  in  ad- 
vance, for  the  land  they  had  received  was  not  used,  as  it  was 
meant  to  be,  for  the  cancellation  of  expropriation  bonds,  but  was 
swallowed  uj)  in  the  general  budget  of  the  State.  Since  the 
M ar,  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  not  exceeded 
33,500,000  gold  lei,  spent  largely  on  administrative  activities; 
until  with  the  advent  of  the  National-Peasant  Government  the 
1929  budget  reached  73,500,000  gold  lei,  the  entire  surplus  of 
40,000,000  gold  lei  being  spent  in  direct  ])ractical  aids  to  the 
farmers. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  discover  what  steps  of  any  importance 
the  State  has  effectively  taken  during  the  last  decade  with  a view 
to  completing  the  land  reform  with  an  agrarian  reform ; until  one 
comes  to  the  founding  of  the  Institute  for  Agronomical  Research 
in  1927,  the  creation  of  M.  C.  Garoflid.  That  neglect  has  told 
upon  Rumanian  agriculture  the  more  as  it  coincided  with  the 
strenuous  efforts  other  countries  made  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  equipment  and  output  of  farming.  That  friendly  competi- 
tion in  the  furtherance  of  agriculture  has  not  been  limited  to  the 
big  and  resourceful  countries.  Even  in  such  a poor  country  as 
Bulgaria,  the  State  found  means  to  purchase  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Bank  machines  valued  at  50  million  leva,  which  it 
distributed  to  the  peasants  at  four-fifths  of  the  original  cost, 
allowing  them  three  years  in  which  to  pay  the  price.  In  the 
autumn  of  1927  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
M.  Srdinko,  exjiounded  his  Govermnent’s  agricultural  program 
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before  Parliament,  summing  up  the  requisite  conditions  for  the 
progress  of  agriculture  under  three  heads : 

A higher  standard  of  culture  on  the  land ; 

The  technical  amehoration  of  the  soil,  and 

A cheap  supply  of  agricultural  credit. 

Agrarian  policy  in  Rumania  has  made  a beginning  only  with  the 
last  part  of  that  sound  summing-up;  the  second  has  not  been 
considered  so  far ; while  the  first  has  been  widely  discussed  but 
barely  attempted.  Occasionally  one  met  in  villages  or  market 
towns  with  sporadic  cultural  experiments ; they  were  due,  how- 
ever, not  to  any  set  national  practice,  but  to  the  private  initiative 
and  zeal  of  individual  schoolmasters  or  agricultural  officials. 

The  standard  of  ability  and  of  devotion  to  work  to  be  found 
among  the  personnel  of  the  agricultural  services  is  excellent; 
unfortunately,  it  has  so  far  served  only  to  emphasize  the  short- 
comings of  a policy  which  has  failed  to  give  these  virtues  the 
scope  for  and  the  means  of  raising  the  farming  community. 
The  formal  action  taken  to  that  end  has  been  quite  elaborate. 
A system  of  district  committees,  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agiiculture,  was  set  up  after  the  War  to  assist  the  Ministry  in 
carrying  out  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  These 
committees,  of  an  official  character,  had  no  chance  of  fulfilling 
in  their  particular  sphere  of  action  an  intention  which  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  State’s  general  economic  policy.  A fresh  scheme 
was  inaugurated  in  1925,  involving  the  establishment  in  each 
county  of  a Chamber  of  Agriculture,  modelled  on  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  with  a mixed  membership  of  elected  and  appointed 
members ; the  Chambers  are  entitled  to  elect  their  own  members 
of  I’arliament.  They  were  to  co-operate  in  an  advisory  capacity 
with  the  i\Iinistry  of  Agriculture  in  the  promotion  of  better 
farming,  being  free  to  undertake  almost  any  activity  to  that  end, 
provided  they  could  find  the  means  therefore  and  kept  within 
the  law.  Some  of  these  Chambers  have  done  their  best  to  prove 
the  useful  jnart  they  could  ]fiay  in  the  solving  of  agricultural 
])roblems.  Unfoidunately,  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  were 
from  the  outset  fumed  into  party  instruments,  which  speedily 
lost  them  their  reputation  and  rendered  them  useless  as  critics 
and  reformers.  In  November  1928,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
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instituted  a new  group  of  Committees  for  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  production  and  the  harmonizing  of  State  action 
with  private  initiative.  The  system  consists  of  a Central  Com- 
mittee under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  including  his  subordinate  heads  of  departments,  repre- 
sentatives of  other  economic  services  and  departments,  of  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Institutions,  of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  &c. 
The  decisions  of  the  Central  Committee  are  to  be  adapted  to 
local  conditions  by  County  Committees,  attached  to  each 
Chamber  of  Agriculture;  while  Communal  Committees  of  a 
similar  mixed  composition  are  to  carry  out  the  various  plans 
and  decisions  on  the  spot.  The  success  of  the  work,  which  lies 
all  in  the  future,  will  depend  on  two  conditions:  on  the  ability 
of  these  Committees  to  safeguard  their  ])rofessional  character, 
and  on  their  functioning  under  the  aegis  of  a more  helpful  State 
})olicy.  The  latter  condition  is  being  rapidly  fulfilled  by  the  new 
National- Peasant  Government,  as  a result,  as  M.  Mihalache  put 
it,  not  of  party  bias,  but  of  economic  logic.  During  1929  that 
Government  passed  a Law  for  Agricultural  Credit,  destined  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  credit  institutions  devoted  to 
agriculture  with  the  help  of  foreign  capital ; a Law  for  Elementary 
Agricultural  Education  and  for  popular  education,  meant  to 
educate  the  agricultural  masses  professionally ; a Law  for  Higher 
Agricultural  Education,  meant  to  j^roduce  experts  in  the  technical 
and  social  problems  of  agriculture,  and  scientists  for  research; 
the  Co-operative  Code,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
chapter  X ; the  Law  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Danube  regions 
liable  to  flooding,  which  will  make  possible  the  exploitation  of 
immense  State  properties;  and  the  Law  for  the  Free  Sale  of 
Peasant  Property,  destined  to  help  the  creation  of  economically 
sound  holdings.  In  addition  the  Government  is  now  consider- 
ing a bill  for  the  creation  of  a proper  rural  survey  and  of  ground 
books ; a bill  destined  to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  peasant 
holdings ; a bill  for  agricultural  insurance,  another  dealing  with 
irrigation,  and  other  measures  of  a practical  nature. 

The  private  agrarian  organizations,  like  the  Agricultural 
Syndicates  and  their  Union,  and  the  parties  representing  the 
peasants,  never  had  any  illusions  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
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economic  and  financial  policy  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 
In  1920  a Congress  of  Agriculturists  had  already  put  forward  a 
considered  ])rogram  for  the  guidance  of  agriculture  into  more 
intensive  and  productive  channels.^  There  was  in  that  pro- 
gram, of  course,  no  suggestion  of  restriction  or  control  of 
production,  except  in  so  far  as  it  advocated  the  fixing  of  legal 
standards  and  obligations  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  A 
second  congress  of  Agriculturists  convened  by  the  Central  Union 
of  Agricultural  Syndicates  in  November  1923  adopted  resolu- 
tions insisting,  above  all,  on  the  necessity  of  not  interfering  vdth 
the  marketing  of  agricultural  ])roduce.  They  demanded  the 
improvement  of  transport,  support  for  export  by  means  of 
trade  conventions,  and  a healthy  budget,  based  on  the  increase 
of  direct  taxation. 

As  regards  the  attitude  of  political  parties,  the  Liberal  Party, 
guided  by  the  late  Ion  C.  Bratianu,  and  afterwards  by  his 
brother,  1\I.  Vintila  Bratianu,  has  been  in  a position  to  dictate 
the  economic  and  financial  policy  followed  until  the  end 
of  1928.  General  Averescu’s  People’s  Party,  at  its  Congress  in 
1925,  ])ledged  itself  to  distribute  to  the  peasants  who  had  re- 
ceived land,  machines  and  implements  needed  for  more  rational 
farming,  thus  recognizing  that  the  reform  law,  which  it  prided 
itself  in  having  passed  in  1921,  had  not  solved  the  agrarian 
problem.  But  when  the  Party  came  into  power  again,  in  1926, 
none  of  these  good  intentions  were  remembered.  The  Peasant 
Party’s  agrarian  j)rogram,  published  in  1924,  contained  an 
elaborate  plan  for  giving  agriculture  the  place  of  honour  it 
deserved  in  the  country.  The  ])rogram  recognized  that  this 
involved  for  the  farmers  duties  as  well  as  rights ; it  expected  the 
State  to  help  in  creating  ‘an  agrarian  conscience’,  by  education 
and  sjjecial  organization,  but  it  considered  that  in  its  turn  the 
State  had  a right  to  expect  from  those  to  whom  the  land  had 
been  entrusted  ])roofs  of  their  willingness  and  capacity  for  work- 
ing it  properly.  The  Party  looked  to  co-operation  to  enlarge  and 
improve  Ihe  economic  activities  of  the  rural  population.  As 
regards  industry,  it  admitted  that  it  should  be  encouraged  in  so 
far  only  as  it  was  based  on  the  labour  and  raw  materials  which 

* See  details  in  Via^a  Agricola,  Bucarest,  January  1,  1921. 
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the  country  itself  could  provide.  That  point  of  view  was  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  National  (Transylvanian)  Party.  In  1927 
these  two  parties  amalgamated  and  the  new  grou{)ing,  known  as 
the  National-Peasant  Party,  came  to  power  in  November  1928. 
The  new  iMinister  of  Agriculture,  M.  I.  Mihalache,  promptly  re- 
asserted the  Party’s  agrarian  creed  in  a press  interview.^  ‘Our 
Government’,  he  declared,  ‘is  not  the  enemy  of  industry.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  two  branches 
of  national  economy  complement  each  other  in  the  hapj)iest 
possible  way.  ’ But  that  did  not  apply  to  industries  ‘ which  have 
been  able  to  exist  only  out  of  the  State’s  budget,  and  from  the 
favours  continuously  granted  them  by  governments.  These  are 
definitely  parasitical  industries,  and  they  will  have  to  disappear. 
The  present  Government  has  no  intention  of  continuing  the 
culpable  support  which  the  industries  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive.  Its  su])port  will  be  directed  towards  agriculture.  . . . We 
are  determined  to  make  agriculture  the  pivot  of  our  whole 
economic  life’,  by  creating  sources  of  agricultural  credit,  by 
j)rofessional  education  and  by  effective  aid  for  the  agricultural 
industry.  And,  in  fact,  the  Government  of  (M.  luliu  (Maniu  has 
at  once  set  to  work  to  recast  the  whole  economic  legislation  and 
jiolicy  which  have  during  the  preceding  ten  years  been  built 
upon  the  nationalist  doctrine  of  economic  self-sufficiency. 

The  tendency  expounded  in  M.  IMihalache’s  declaration  has 
since  been  reinforced  by  the  creation  of  a non-party  Agrarian 
League,  in  March  1929.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  far- 
seeing  statesman,  Peter  Carp,  attempted  to  organize  the  land- 
owners  in  an  Agricultural  Society  for  the  defence  of  agrarian 
interests,  but  the  Society  failed  to  achieve  its  purpose,  mainly 
because  it  had  left  out  the  small  farmers  and  because  the  narrow 
political  life  of  the  time  impeded  a sufficient  concentration  upon 
])i‘ofessional  interests.  The  new  organization  appears  anxious 
to  put  to  profit  the  lessons  of  that  earlier  failure.  It  would  seem 
to  have  sprung  up  almost  spontaneously.  In  1927  an  Agrarian 
Cultural  Association  was  founded  in  Jassy,  for  the  purpose  of 
co-ordinating  the  work  of  agricultural  societies  and  institutions 
in  the  northern  Rumanian  provinces.  In  October  1928  it  was 

1 Dimineata,  December  30,  1928. 
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decided  to  extend  the  activity  of  the  Society  to  the  whole  country, 
and  the  new  program  of  the  Association  proclaimed,  among 
other  things,  its  intention  of  working  towards  the  creation  of  an 
agrarian  group  in  Parliament,  which  should  include  all  repre- 
sentatives of  agricultural  interests  without  regard  to  their 
political  colour,  with  a view  to  their  permanent  collaboration. 
To  some  extent,  again,  the  impetus  has  come  from  the  initiative 
of  a group  of  peasants  from  southern  Transylvania,  who  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a professional  society  and  sought  the  advice 
of  leading  agriculturists  as  to  the  best  way  of  achieving  their 
purpose.  The  new  Agrarian  League  aims  at  bringing  within  its 
ranks  all  those  connected  with  agriculture,  from  landowner  to 
labourer,  without  regard  to  their  political  allegiance,  and  solely 
for  the  furthering  of  professional  interests.  The  inaugural  meet- 
ing of  the  I^eague  was  held  in  Bucarest,  on  10th  March  1929. 
It  elected  M.  C.  Garoflid  as  first  President  of  the  League  and 
passed  the  following  resolution:  ‘The  League  is  destined  to  en- 
courage, to  support  and  to  realize  the  rights,  too  often  overlooked, 
of  the  nation’s  most  powerful  group  of  producers.  The  Agrarian 
League  is  detached  from  political  party  interests,  aiming  at 
fulfilling  the  real  economic  interests  of  the  country,  which  are 
ours  also.  . . .’  The  Saxon  member  of  Parliament,  Herr  Fritz 
Connert,  apparently  gave  the  League  a motto,  when  he  said: 
‘Salvation  will  come  from  ourselves,  let  the  State  merely  refrain 
from  putting  obstacles  in  our  way.’ 

The  stage  thus  seems  set  for  the  balancing  out  of  mercantile 
and  agrarian  tendencies.  The  likeliliood  is  that  independently 
of  the  coming  and  going  of  party  government,  the  economic 
experiment  attempted  during  the  last  decade  will  not  be  re- 
peated again — at  any  rate  on  such  an  extensive  scale — partly 
because  that  experiment  has  failed  and  partly  because  the 
majority,  which  has  suffered  from  it,  is  now  roused  to  organize 
itself  in  self-defence.  One  may  now  expect,  therefore,  to  see 
Bumanian  agriculture  enter  definitely  upon  its  new  phase. 
'I'lie  two  main  transformations  which  it  has  undergone  have 
both  been  hastened  in  their  contemporary  development 
(lirough  the  action  of  war.  The  Crimean  War  offered  to  corn- 
growers  oj)portunities  which  induced  the  Bumanian  farmers 
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to  abandon  quasi-pastoral  agriculture.  The  profits  which  then 
could  be  made  from  corn-growing,  especially  when  undertaken 
on  a large  scale,  tempted  the  politically  dominant  landowners  to 
extend  their  possessions  and  to  conscript  the  peasants’  labour ; 
and  by  their  handling  of  the  political  machine  they  were  able  to 
continue  making  large  profits  even  when  oversea  competition 
brought  ruin  upon  the  corn-growers  of  western  Euro})e.  The 
Great  War  initiated  a new  phase.  It  broke  the  privileges  of  the 
landed  class,  forcing  them  to  hand  over  their  land  and  political 
power  to  the  peasants.  That  partition  of  the  land  created  condi- 
tions which  were  bound  at  last  to  bring  about  a transition  from 
extensive  corn-growing  to  intensive  crop-rotation.  But  the  re- 
form was  not  allowed  to  run  its  normal  course.  After  the  War, 
the  class  which  had  delayed  the  passing  of  extensive  corn- 
growing, because  they  derived  a livelihood  from  it,  again  caused 
a delay  in  the  progress  of  agriculture  by  guiding  all  the  resources 
of  the  State  towards  industrial  activities,  in  which  they  were 
seeking  new  fortunes.  The  land  reform,  therefore,  which  opened 
the  way  for  the  transition  from  extensive  to  intensive  agriculture, 
was  made  to  run  side  by  side,  under  unequal  conditions  of  com- 
petition, with  an  effort  to  change  the  purely  agrarian  character 
of  the  country  into  that  of  an  agrarian-industrial  one.  The 
effects  of  the  reform  were  in  that  way  interfered  with  and  dis- 
torted by  an  aspiration  for  economic  self-sufficiency,  which  in 
an  agrarian  country  inevitably  assumed  a mercantile  bias.  The 
first  ten  years  of  the  reform  could  in  those  circumstances  hardly 
be  accepted  as  offering  a true  reading  of  its  ultimate  develop- 
ment. They  have  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  economic  interlude ; 
while  the  policy  which  has  characterized  them  should  be  properly 
considered  to  have  sprung,  not  so  much  from  the  competition  of 
two  economic  imperatives,  as  from  the  struggle  of  two  social 
classes  for  predominance — classes  which,  through  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  land  reform,  have  been  ranged  almost  without  inter- 
mixing on  opposite  sides  of  the  line  dividing  agriculture  from 
industry.^ 

1 For  a survey  of  the  new  agrarian  current,  and  of  the  Peasant  Government’s 
views  and  policy,  see  the  special  supplement  on  Rumania  published  by  the  Manchester 
Guardian  in  November  1929. 


CHAPTER  XII 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  REFORM 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  agrarian  problem  in  eastern 
Euro])e  that  it  was  commonly  s])oken  of  as  the  Peasant  Question, 
and  not,  like  the  Western  problem,  as  the  Land  Question.  The 
major  factor  in  the  equation  was  the  agent,  not  the  object;  and 
the  issue  hovered  over  the  field  of  social  policy  rather  than  over 
that  of  economic  organization.  Of  course,  that  point  of  view 
was  not  unanimously  held.  Mr.  Conacher  remarks  with  justice 
that  both  owners  of  corn-lands  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
‘commonly  conceive  of  agrarian  land  as  being  improperly  dealt 
with,  if  disposed  of  in  such  a way  as  to  endanger  its  profitable 
exploitation  under  capitalist  methods  for  meeting  a demand 
from  elsewhere.  The  land-hungry  peasant,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  land  as  the  chief  form  and  source  of  wealth,  which  should 
be  equally  distributed,  even  if  such  distribution  were  to  leave 
each  shareholder  a mere  subsistence.  The  agrarian  question 
generally  resolves  itself  into  a conflict  between  these  points  of 
view.’^  In  eastern  Europe,  where  the  peasants  formed  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  agrarian  measures,  especially  if  unduly  delayed, 
have  been  apt  to  ride  roughshod  over  mere  economic  postulates, 
with  an  ease  hardly  to  be  imagined  in  western  agriculture,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  field  of  capitalist  industry. 

Between  the  agrarian  problems  of  east  and  west  lay  indeed  a 
world  of  difference.  There  was  a mere  difference  of  degree  in 
regard  to  technique,  but  the  difference  in  the  economic  and  social 
organization  of  agricidture  was  fundamental.  A simple  quanti- 
tative comjjarison  between  the  productive  capacity  of  western 
and  easteiTi  farming  could  not  bring  out  that  variation.  In  the 
view  of  the  Russian  zemstvo  statisticians  and  agronoms,  whose 
extensive  and  original  labours  have  yielded  an  invaluable  mass 
of  sociological  material,  one  must  regard  the  two  as  distinct 
economic  types — the  ‘ca])italist’  tyj>e  and  that  of  the  ‘wageless 
family  economy’.  Neither  the  criteria  nor  the  psychology  of 

^ Agrarian  liejorm  in  Eastern  Europe,  p.  9. 
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modern  economics,  with  its  background  of  ‘wage  labour’,  offer 
tlie  means  for  gaining  a true  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  ‘ family 
WirtscliafV ; and  modern  economics  cannot  tlierefore  lay  down 
an  agrarian  policy  which  shall  be  universally  valid.  ‘The  usual 
purpose  of  a practical  agrarian  policy’,  writes  M.  Tschajanow, 
‘is  to  produce  as  high  a rent  as  possible.  'L’liat  is  the  sole  aim  of 
capitalist  agricidture.’  But  in  agrarian  countries,  with  a dense 
population,  the  practical  statesman  must  not  hesitate  ‘to  place 
other  ends  and  other  criteria  in  the  foreground,  as  his  first  duty 
is  to  secure  for  the  bulk  of  the  population  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  living  and  the  greatest  possible  gross  income.  . . . 
lie  will  have  inevitably  to  correct  the  economic-technical  stand- 
point with  the  social,  and  in  many  res})ects  the  agrarian  problem 
will  become  for  him  a problem  of  ])opulation.’  ^ 

If  such  was  the  correct  angle  from  which,  in  eastern  Europe, 
agrarian  problems  had  at  all  times  to  be  viewed,  that  angle  was 
bound  to  become  more  acute  under  pressure  from  the  popular 
demands  which  arose  out  of  the  War.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
character  of  the  ensuing  land  reforms  that,to  appraise  them  justly, 
one  must  reverse  the  order  of  values  suggested  in  M.  Tschajanow’s 
phrase.  The  reforms  left  eastern  statesmen  with  the  task  not  of 
correcting  the  economic-technical  standpoint  with  the  social, 
but  rather  of  correcting  the  social  standpoint  with  the  economic- 
technical.  This  task,  however,  was  deliberately  ignored,  for 
reasons  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  As  a consequence 
nothing  has  materially  changed  on  the  economic-technical  side 
of  agriculture.  The  whole  weight  of  the  reform  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  social  side;  and  in  that  field  one  must  therefore 
ex])ect  to  find  most  of  its  modifying  effects. 

The  one  effect  that  stands  out  from  all  others  is,  of  course, 
the  virtual  obliteration  of  the  landed  upper  class.  The  wholesale 
expropriation  of  tliat  class  has  been  described  in  Chapter  VII, 
in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  well-nigh  all  the  arable  land,  and 
a considerable  extent  of  pasture  and  forest,  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  peasants.  Land  property,  therefore,  is  no  longer 
available  as  a source  of  rent  or  of  social  influence.  Considering 


1 N.  Tschajanow,  Die  Lehre  von  der  bduerlichen  Wirtschaft,  Berlin,  1923.  The  book 
sums  up  the  conclusions  to  which  the  zemstvo  workers  had  arrived  before  the  War. 
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the  dominant  power  which  landowners  were  accustomed  to  wield 
during  ‘ neo-serfdom  and  the  peasants’  utter  state  of  dependence, 
the  social  change  wrought  by  the  reform  is  equal  to  nothing  less 
than  a rural  revolution.  One  could  not  describe  that  effect 
without  greatly  underrating  its  reach,  merely  as  a change  in 
the  relative  standing  of  the  two  rural  classes.  For,  in  truth,  the 
])easants  have  now  been  left  almost  alone  in  the  field,  as  undis- 
puted masters  of  it.  They  have  conquered  the  country-side 
decisively  for  their  own  class.  Such  social  differentiation  as  may 
in  the  course  of  time  develop  among  the  rural  population  could 
occur  only  within  the  peasant  class  itself,  and  not  above  or 
against  it.  The  insubstantial  remnant  of  relatively  large  owners 
could  no  longer  further  their  professional  interests  by  oppressing 
or  opposing  the  peasants,  but  only,  on  the  contrary,  by  rallying 
them,  by  serving  them,  as  leaders  in  a common  cause.  The  new 
Agrarian  League  represents  the  landowners’  first  thought  of 
associating  the  peasants  with  themselves.  The  line  of  social 
contest  has  shifted  from  the  village  and  now  nms  near  the 
boundary  between  land  and  towm,  between  agriculture  and 
industry.  Concerning  the  social  effect  of  the  reform  on  the  landed 
class  there  is  therefore  httle  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
so  far:  the  work  of  dissolution  carried  to  great  lengths  by  the 
reform  is  being  completed,  of  their  own  will,  by  these  elements 
themselves,  many  of  wiiom  have  sold  out  and  embarked  upon 
industrial  and  professional  careers.  All  discussion  concerning 
the  effects  of  the  reform  on  rural  life  and  people  must  of  necessity 
concentrate  on  the  peasants,  for  wiiose  benefit  indeed  the  reform 
was  made.  As  regards  the  life  of  the  towns,  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  disentangle  the  repercussion  of  the  reform  from 
the  general  effect  of  post-war  conditions;  except  in  regard  to 
certain  jjeculiar  ])hilanthropic  and  cultural  activities,  w hich  have 
played  an  important  ])art  in  the  welfare  of  the  urban  ])opulation, 
and  on  which  the  effect  of  the  reform  had  been  so  deep  and  direct 
as  to  justify  a brief  description  of  it. 
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Section  1 

Social  Effects  on  Urban  Life  and  Institutions 

Dr.  G.  Caranfil  has  estimated^  that  a landowner  whose 
property  was  worth  one  million  lei  in  1913,  would  have  been 
left  with  only  183,852  gold  lei  at  the  beginning  of  1924 — taking 
account  of  exprojiriation,  depreciation  of  money,  and  loss  of 
purchasing  jiower — and  151,088  gold  lei  in  January  1928,  i.  e. 
with  15  per  cent,  of  his  original  capital.  One  million  lei  invested 
in  the  best  class  of  shares  and  bonds  would  have  been  worth  only 
53,942  gold  lei  in  1924  and  29,669  gold  lei  in  1928,  i.e.  2-9  per 
cent,  of  the  original  capital.  These  figures  cannot  of  course 
do  more  than  indicate  a tendency,  but  within  these  relative 
limits  they  are  probably  correct,  and  a first  glance  at  tliem 
might  suggest  that  the  land  has  known  how  to  preserve 
its  substance  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  Rut  we  have  seen 
that  in  reality  landowners  and  farmers  were  given  no  such 
opportunity ; they  were,  on  the  contrary,  prevented  from  making 
normal  profits  out  of  their  transactions  with  the  urban  population. 
The  official  economic  and  financial  policy  left  the  farmers  in  an 
impecunious  state ; and  in  a country  like  Rumania  the  affluence 
or  poverty  of  the  farming  community  naturally  affects  the  wel- 
fare of  all  other  forms  of  economic  activity.  But  if  general 
])olicy,  and  not  the  land  reform,  was  responsible  for  the  depression 
of  the  farmers,  one  must  with  still  greater  reason  attribute  to 
the  same  cause  the  discomfiture  of  the  urban  traders  and  in- 
vestors. This  is  proved,  indeed,  by  Dr.  Caranfil’ s figures.  They 
show  that  the  general  run  of  the  people  who  invested  in  the 
‘favoured’  new  industrial  enterprises  found  themselves  worse 
off  at  the  end  of  the  first  experimental  decade  than  did  the  non- 
favoured  farmers ; those,  indeed,  who  merely  failed  to  derive  an 
income  from  such  investments  were  the  fortunate  few. 

( )ne  may  set  against  this  the  advantages  which  townspeople 
have  derived  from  that  policy.  Until  two  years  ago,  Rumania 
was  far  and  away  the  cheapest  country  in  Europe  to  live  in. 
To  this  the  reform  may  be  said  to  have  contributed,  indirectly, 
but  only  in  one  sense.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  State’s  policy 

^ Argus,  March  29,  1928. 
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would  have  been  the  same  if  agriculture  had  remained  under  the 
influence  of  the  jiowerful  landed  class.  As  it  was,  far  from  the 
peasants  dictating  their  prices  to  the  towns — as  happened  in 
many  parts  of  central  and  western  Europe — it  was  the  towns 
which  were  enabled  to  extract  a tribute  from  the  country-side. 
Whether  the  urban  population  derived  a lasting  benefit  from  the 
State’s  economic  policy  is  another  matter.  It  could  not  alto- 
gether prevent  a rise  in  the  cost  of  agricultural  products,  it 
merely  delayed  it  year  by  year;  and  that  transitory  cheapness 
of  food-stuffs  was  offset  by  the  dearness  of  the  heavily  protected 
manufactured  goods.  The  truth  is  that,  taken  by  themselves, 
retail  index  numbers  tell  nothing  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
living  until  translated  into  real  wages  and  salaries.  This  was 
done  by  iM.  Mihail  Manoilescu.^  In  1923  he  disclosed  a situation 
which  was  bad  at  the  time,  and  which  has  never  ceased  to  grow 
worse.  The  occupation  census  of  1913  showed  that  1,330,132 
])ersons,  or  18-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  the  Old 
Kingdom  were  living  in  the  towns.  In  Greater  Rumania  the 
larger  percentage  of  urban  inhabitants  and  urban  occupations 
in  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  is  offset  by  their  lesser  percentage 
in  Bessarabia,  so  that  in  general  the  various  proportions  remain 
much  the  same.  In  1913,  therefore,  in  the  above  total  was 
included : 

575,223,  i.e.  43  per  cent.,  emjdoyers  and  their  families; 

332,279,  i.  e.  25  per  cent.,  salaried  employees  and  their  families; 

308,121,  i.e.  23  per  cent.,  workers  and  their  families; 

while  the  remainder,  9 per  cent,  were  also  employees,  such  as 
domestic  servants,  apj)rentices,  &c.  Hence  57  per  cent,  of  the 
urban  po{)ulation  were  wage-earners.  In  almost  all  the  European 
countries  the  real  wages  of  these  sections  of  the  ])opulation  have 
risen  after  the  War.  In  Rumania,  according  to  the  index  of  the 
iVIinistry  of  Labour  (January  1923)  the  wages  of  workers  in 
pi  ivate  undertakings  had  risen  to  sixteen  times  the  pre-war  level ; 
as  the  retail  index  of  necessaries  was  34-44  (June  1923),  real 
wages  remained  in  fact  53  ])er  cent,  lower  than  before  the  War. 
The  situation  was  much  worse  for  State  employees,  esj)eciaUy 


1 July  23,  1928. 
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for  those  in  receipt  of  salaries.  The  memorandum  submitted  by 
tlie  Society  of  Engineers  in  March  1923  stated  that  the  nominal 
wages  of  railwaymen  were  nineteen  times  the  pre-war  level,  but 
the  salaries  of  railway  inspectors  only  3T5  higher,  which  meant 
that  their  real  salaries  were  89  per  cent,  lower.  This  latter  figure 
was  ])robably  applicable  to  all  civil  servants.  Their  life  through- 
out these  years  has  been  truly  a martyrdom.  Among  the  patients 
of  dispensaries  and  sanatoria  for  the  tuberculous  State  em- 
ployees formed  a larger  percentage  than  that  of  any  other 
occupation. 

Such  a ])auperizing  scale  of  remuneration  has  been  possible 
because  of  the  absence  or  the  systematic  destruction  of  workers’ 
organizations ; and  also  because  of  the  hybrid  character  of  much 
of  the  labour  employed  in  industry  and  mining.  In  the  Old 
Kingdom,  a majority  of  the  unskilled  workers  were  peasants  who 
took  up  industrial  work  during  the  periods  when  field  work  was 
at  a standstill.  Most  of  the  skilled  workers  were  foreigners. 
Rumanian  workers  were  in  a minority  among  industrial  labour 
in  Transylvania;  the  bulk  of  them  were  peasants  without  land, 
either  because  they  came  from  a large  family  or  because  they 
had  been  forced  to  sell  out;  they  were  employed  especially  in 
mining  and  timber-felling.  Landed  peasants  also  were  to  be 
found  in  the  timber  industry,  working  in  ‘ companies  ’,  that  is  in 
teams  who  contracted  together  for  a definite  piece  of  work  and 
divided  the  profit  among  themselves ; they  usually  spent  about 
four  months  in  industrial  work.  During  the  first  years  after  the 
M ar  numbers  of  villagers  were  attracted  to  the  towns  by  the  new 
industrial  enterprises  then  started.  During  that  period  agri- 
culture suffered  from  a shortage  of  labour,  being  unable  to  offer 
wages  and  general  conditions  as  attractive  as  those  of  industry. 
Very  soon,  however,  a number  of  factories  had  to  reduce  their 
activity  or  to  close  down,  and  the  resulting  unemployment 
checked  the  exodus  to  the  towns.  A proportion  of  workers 
woiild  appear  in  fact  to  have  returned  to  the  land.^ 

* The  inability  of  industry  to  offer  a living  to  the  workers  it  first  attracte<l  has 
increased  the  mnnber  of  emigrants,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  placed  in  their  way 
by  Rumanian  authorities  and  by  some  of  the  oversea  countries.  There  were  few 
Rumanian  emigrants  from  the  Old  Kingdom  before  the  War.  Rut  Transylvania  gave 
a considerable  number,  most  of  them  peasants  who  first  tried  their  luck  in  industry 

1569.69  Jj 
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Rapid  depreciation  in  the  ])urchasing  power  of  the  currency 
has  evidently  had  more  to  do  with  the  trials  of  the  working  and 
salaried  classes  than  any  excessive  increase  in  the  cost  of  food- 
stuffs. The  decline  of  agricultural  production,  and  consequently 
of  exports,  has  certainly  contributed  to  that  dej)reciation.  But 
in  how  far  the  land  reform  could  be  held  responsible  for  that 
decline,  and  thus  indirectly  for  the  difficulty  which  most  towns- 
people had  of  making  ends  meet,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
conjecture,  from  the  arguments  of  earlier  chaj)ters.  There  have 
been  a number  of  cases,  however,  in  which  towns  or  urban 
institutions  have  suffered  a loss  of  revenue  through  the  land 
reform  which  has  affected  the  public  service  they  used  to  render. 
Quite  a number  of  the  Transylvanian  towns,  e.g.,  owned 
stretches  of  arable  land  on  their  borders,  and  these  properties 
have  been  expropriated  like  those  of  individual  owners.  The 
town  of  Timisoara,  to  give  an  example,  owned  6,168  cadastral 
jugars ; all  of  this  land  which  lay  beyond  a radius  of  one  km.  from 
the  barriers  of  the  town,  i.e.  2,587  jugars,  has  been  expropriated, 
at  2,000  lei  per  jugar.  The  loss  in  revenue  has  of  course  to  be 
balanced  through  an  increase  in  rates  and  taxes. 

The  outstanding  cases  in  this  category  of  sufferers  are  certain 
prominent  cultural  and  charitable  endownments.  It  has  been  a 
})leasing  custom  with  old  Rumanian  families  to  mark  the  favours, 
and  also  the  trials,  of  fortune  by  large-hearted  charity ; and  as 
all  their  wealth  consisted  of  land,  their  charity  took  the  form  of 
gifts  in  land  to  churches,  monasteries,  hos])itals,  «S:c.  The  land 
of  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  Old  Kingdom  was  already 
‘secularized’  in  1863.  The  chief  remainins  endownments  were 
those  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  hospitals,  as  the 
Endowment  of  Civilian  Hospitals  and  that  of  the  Branco veanu 
Ilos])itals,  of  Bucarcst;  the  Endowment  of  the  Saint  Spiridon 

and  tlien  migrated  to  America.  lUmianian  emigrants  numt)cred  7,419  in  1910.  The 
figures  for  the  first  half-year  of  1924  were,  by  comparison,  as  follows: 


rom  Transylvania  . 

12,223 

,,  Bucovina 

1,782 

,,  Bessarabia 

1,005 

Old  Kingdom 

533 

'I'otal  . 

15,543 

(Dr.  I.  Girbacea,  Sonmjul  in  Ardeal  si  Emigrarea,  Bucarest,  1928.) 
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Hospitals  and  Almshouses,  of  Jassy,  &c. ; to  which  should  be 
added  the  Rumanian  Academy,  whose  activities  were  supported 
mainly  from  the  revenue  of  land  pro])erty.  These  institutions 
have  been  expropriated  of  all  their  arable  land,  receiving  as 
compensation  untransferable  perpetual  bonds  bearing  5 })er  eent. 
interest,  which  means  a fixed  yearly  income  equal  to  about 
1/1 6th  of  the  revenue  they  derived  from  their  arable  land  in 
1916,  without  taking  into  aecount  the  fall  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  money.  That  consequence  of  the  reform  is  the  more 
unfortunate  as  hospital  accommodation  has  always  been  in- 
adequate, and  as  no  public  funds  have  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  these  endowments  to  enable  them  to  close  the  gap  in 
their  private  resources.  Indeed,  they  have  been  held  to  the 
obligation  of  maintaining  out  of  their  funds  the  clinics  attached 
to  the  faculties  of  medieine,  though  these  were  State  institutions. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  introduction  to  the  1927  budget 
of  the  St.  Spiridon  Endowment,  of  Jassy,  give  a restrained  picture 
of  the  effects  of  expro])riation  on  its  activities. 

The  St.  S})iridon  Endowmient  had  under  its  care  nine  hospitals, 
one  maternity  clinic,  an  orj)hanage,  an  asylum  for  old  people, 
seven  churches,  and  three  cloisters.  Its  funds,  collected  over 
a period  of  170  years,  consisted  of  land  properties.  The  revenue 
had  been  sufficient  both  for  upkeep  and  improvements,  because 
the  rent  from  those  estates  had  risen  with  every  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Had  the  endowment  remained  in  possession  of  its 
estates,  the  yearly  revenue  from  them  would  have  amounted 
in  1927  to  at  least  61,895,100  lei.  The  expropriation  bonds  yield 
a fixed  revenue  of  5,181,413  lei  yearly.  Since  1919  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  intensify  the  exploitation  of  the  Endowment’s 
forests,  but  this  expedient  could  not  be  pressed  further  without 
depreciating  the  capital  itself.  The  1916  budget  amounted  to 
3,673,000  gold  lei,  or,  roughly,  to  117,536,000  paper  lei ; the  1927 
budget  was  only  47,344,334  lei: 

‘Tlie  trustees  liave  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  introduce  the 
system  of  paid  hospital  services,  but  only  the  surgical  services  are  made 
use  of  by  patients  who  can  afford  to  pay.  For  the  rest,  we  get  only  j)oor 
patients  who  have  to  be  attended  gratuitously,  in  accoi'dance  with  the 
intentions  of  the  founders.  . . . Because  of  the  insufficient  revenue  the 
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Endowment  cannot  pay  its  employees  a living  wage,  so  that  it  cannot 
claim  from  them  devoted  service.  If  some  good  employees  still  remain 
it  is  only  because  they  have  been  many  years  in  its  service.  Many  of 
them  cannot  be  pensioned  because  the  Endowment  has  no  means  of 
paying  both  salaries  and  pensions.  The  heads  of  medical  services  are  so 
badly  remunerated  that  only  one  of  them,  w'ho  has  four  awards  for  length 
of  service,  receives  in  all,  with  various  bonuses,  4,220  lei  [£o  4s.  Od.] 
monthly ; the  others  begin  at  3,550 lei  [£4  8s.  Oc/.]. . . . Assistants, servants, 
(fee.,  are  so  badly  ])aid  that  we  can  only  have  the  worst  type  of  nursing 
personnel,  and  even  such  we  cannot  find.  Hospital  buildings  have  fallen 
into  such  a state  of  disrepair  that  they  are  a disgraee  to  our  up-to-date 
State.  The  Endowment  found  itself  in  a most  awkward  position  when 
foreign  guests  came  to  visit  its  largest  hospital,  the  Central  Hospital. 
The  food  served  to  the  patients  is  of  inferior  quality.  We  cannot  pur- 
chase even  half  the  medicaments  and  surgieal  materials  required,  so  that 
the  doctors  are  only  too  justified  when  they  complain  of  this  state  of 
things.  . . . This  is  the  situation  in  whieh  the  Endowment  has  been  placed 
through  the  expropriation,  besides  the  fact  that  the  State  has  imposed 
u])on  us  the  obligation  of  maintaining  the  clinics  attached  to  the  faculty 
of  medicine.  As  we  cannot  keep  going  with  such  a budget,  unless  the 
State  takes  upon  itself  to  make  good  the  loss  it  has  caused,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  close  the  clinics  and  some  of  the  hospitals.’ 

The  maintenance  of  the  clinics  cost  the  Endowment  8,623,494  lei 
in  1925,  towards  which  the  Ministry  of  Education  contributed 
one  million  lei.  In  1927  the  Pindowment  further  received  a sub- 
vention of  2,000,000  lei  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and 
1,100,000  lei  from  the  Jassy  municipality. 

The  Bucarest  Endowment  of  Civilian  Hos})itals  has  had  to 
face  the  same  difficulties.  It  has  reduced  the  number  of  beds 
to  50  and  then  to  20  in  each  of  its  clinics ; it  demands  from  all  its 
patients  a fee  of  140  lei  per  day,  which  is  much  above  the  earn- 
ings of  workers  or  of  junior  clerks,  and  additional  fees  for  surgical 
o})erations ; its  buildings  are  in  a state  of  decay.  The  Endowment 
has  been  criticized  for  having  reinvested  its  funds,  with  un- 
j)ro{itable  results,  in  oil-shares  and,  in  general,  for  inefficient 
administration;  l)ut  be  that  as  it  may,  it  could  only  have  aggra- 
vated a situation  the  oi'igin  of  which  lay  in  the  land  reform. 
'I'he  Peasant  leaders  have  shown  themselves  unrepentant  in  this 
regard.  They  demanded  the  total  expropriation  of  all  endow- 
ments and  the  maintenance  of  hospitals,  &v.,  out  of  public  funds. 
J’heir  one  anxiety  was  to  abolish  landlordism,  and  in  their  view 
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the  Endowments  had  pressed  the  peasants  as  hard  as  any  money- 
grabbing tenant.  During  the  debate  in  the  Chamber,  in  1921, 
M.  Mihalache  said:  ‘We  cannot  allow  a philanthropic  institution 
first  to  cause  disease  among  the  people  of  this  country  by 
weakening  them,  and  then  to  take  in  one  here  and  there  to 
nurse  in  its  hospitals.’ 

The  Rumanian  Academy  is  the  country’s  highest  cidtural 
institution,  engaged  in  manifold  and  indispensable  activities. 
The  Academy,  tluough  the  various  sections,  publishes  original 
studies  which  would  not  find  a commercial  publisher;  it  has  in 
its  keeping  Rumania’s  most  important  library ; it  has  maintained 
out  of  its  funds  two  agricultural  schools  and  other  educational 
activities.  Of  the  11,214  ha.  land  which  the  Academy  possessed 
before  the  reform  10,569  ha.  have  been  expropriated.^  Most  of 
the  land,  9,447  ha.,  was  formerly  let  to  peasants  on  generous 
conditions ; as  a consequence,  the  Academy  has  received  a 
smaller  compensation  than  neighbouring  individual  owners. 
The  expropriated  area  would  have  brought  in,  at  current  prices, 
a revenue  of  21,168,000  lei;  the  fixed  yearly  interest  on  the 
perpetual  bonds  amounts  to  1,343,060  lei.  From  the  remaining 
land,  the  Academy  derives  an  income  of  about  520,000  lei ; the 
recent  Elias  bequest  brings  in  1,800,000  lei  yearly ; the  Ferdinand 
Foundation  contributed  one  million  lei  each  year,  but  in  1926 
this  was  commuted  into  one  final  gift  of  5 million  lei.  For  the 
maintenance  of  the  Library  the  Ministry  of  Education  contri- 
butes a subvention  of  1,250,000  lei  yearly.  Roughly,  therefore, 
the  Academy’s  yearly  income  reaches  about  5 million  lei.  That 
sum  has  not  enabled  it  to  carry  on  its  former  activities.  It  could 
not  pay  its  employees  salaries  commensurate  with  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living.  It  could  not  maintain  its  buildings  in  proper 
condition;  the  Academy  has  only  recently  been  able  to  build, 
through  the  Elias  bequest,  a fire-j)roof  repository  for  its  important 
and  irre{)laceable  collection  of  manuscripts,  documents  and  old 
books.  Reading  accommodation  is  pitifully  inadequate  in  relation 
to  the  importance  of  the  Library  and  to  the  growing  number  of 
readers.  Many  useful  studies  submitted  to  the  Academy  are  wait- 

' These  figures  were  kimlly  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  by  the  Academy’s 
iulministrative  staff. 
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ing  in  vain  to  be  published.  The  sum  formerly  spent  on  publishing 
was  638,954  gold  lei,  that  of  recent  years  only  about  1,200,000  lei, 
or  37,500  gold  lei;  the  proportion  being  still  worse  if  one  takes 
into  account  the  relatively  higlier  cost  of  paper  and  printing. 
One  must  also  remember  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  country  has 
doubled  its  size  and  population.  The  Library  is  suffering  severely ; 
the  gap  caused  by  the  War  in  the  supply  of  essential  foreign 
publications  cannot  now  be  made  good,  nor  can  new  foreign 
books  be  acquired  regularly,  because  of  the  depreciated  exchange. 
The  yearly  expenditure  on  the  Library  formerly  amounted  to 
240,000  gold  lei  and  now  to  3,526,944  paper  or  about  110,000 
gold  lei.  From  1928  onwards,  notwithstanding  the  severe  restric- 
tion of  its  activities,  the  Academy  has  had  no  prospect  of  being 
able  to  balance  its  budget. 


Section  2 

Social  Effects  in  the  Village 

‘If  you  consider  the  matter  carefully’,  wrote  Ion  Ghica  in 
1872,  ‘you  will  observe  that  it  was  always  only  one  class  of  our 
people  which  aroused  sympathy  at  home  and  abroad — tlie  class 
of  those  who  tilled  tlie  soil;  for  they  alone  have  followed  the 
path  which  Providence  has  traced  for  mankind:  to  live  by  the 
sweat  of  one’s  brow.’  Thirty-five  years  later,  after  the  desperate 
rising  of  1907,  one  of  the  big  landowners,  i\I.  I.  Bibicescu,  re- 
called with  much  uneasiness  how  the  })easants  had  toiled  to 
jirotect  the  new  State  in  time  of  stress  and  to  maintain  it  in 
jieace. 

‘Yet  - I say  it  with  the  deepest  sorrow  —we  have  not  shown  these 
peo])le  nuieli  gratitude  or  affeetion.  . . . The  new  institutions  have  given 
ns  riglits;  they  eould  not  instil  into  us  sentiments — let  alone  demoeratic 
sentiments — and  a sense  of  responsibility.  So  that  we  have  been  satisfied 
with  enjoying  the  ])ositions  we  had  aecjuired,  making  use  of  them  for 
the  <'onstant  improvement  of  our  eomforts,  but  the  j)eoj)le  and  their  needs 
have  been  the  last  of  our  earcs,  if  it  has  been  one  at  all.  ...  I look  into 
my  eonseienee,  and  aeknowledge  and  confess  myself  guilty.’  ^ 

Just  when  the  new  State’s  first  span  of  life  was  about  to  close — 

' Treface  to  In  Cestiunea  Agrard. 
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almost  a century  after  the  restoration  of  autonomous  govern- 
ment and  after  half  a century  of  national  independence — the 
dejnity  M.  D.  Patrascanu,  speaking  in  the  Chamber  at  Jassy, 
thus  assessed  the  gift  which  that  political  renascence  had  brought 
to  the  peasants : 

‘Consequently,  of  all  the  eountries  inhabited  by  Rumanians,  it  is  in 
free  Rumania  that  the  peasant  is  the  worst  off.  . . . The  ultimate  eonelu- 
sion  is  still  more  painful:  the  longer  one  of  the  eountry’s  provinees  has 
been  sejiarated  from  it,  the  more  it  has  escaped  our  restrictive  agrarian 
laws  and  the  better  is  the  condition  of  its  peasants.  What  a terrible 
discovery  for  us!  ’ ^ 

When  the  jjeasants’  land  rights  were  for  the  first  time  restricted, 
by  Moruzzi,  in  1805,  the  number  of  big  animals  for  which  they 
could  claim  grazing  was  limited  to  16  in  Bessarabia  and  12  in  the 
Moldavian  lowlands,  the  men  with  only  4 oxen  forming  the  lowest 
category.  By  the  time  the  peasants  were  emancijmted  in  1864 
those  with  4 oxen  had  become  the  leading  category;  in  1906,  in 
some  of  the  counties,  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  households  possessed 
domestic  animals,  while  in  other  counties  as  many  as  32  per  cent, 
of  the  households  had  no  large  animals  at  all,  not  even  a milch- 
cow.  But  while  the  peasant  was  impoverished,  the  country 
apparently  increased  in  substance.  Rumania  increasingly  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  ‘an  eminently  agrarian  country’, 
and  of  deriving  great  profit  from  it.  Says  M.  lorga: 

‘Our  old  agriculture,  before  the  reform,  only  existed  through  an 
injustice,  through  a social  evil  which  has  now  been  removed.  Tears,  not 
only  drops  of  rain,  watered  the  furrows.  In  order  that  a certain  quantity 
of  Rumanian  corn  should  be  found,  at  a given  time,  in  the  world’s 
markets,  a whole  ])opidation,  until  a short  time  ago,  had  to  labour 
forcibly,  almost  under  the  whip ; a man’s  own  iields  remaining  to  be 
cared  for  last  and  with  the  least  advantage.  And  a large  part  of  that 
enormous  surj)lus  which  w^e  exported  came  from  the  deprivation  of  the 
])roducers  themselves.  We  were  selling  the  bread  which  was  denied  to 
those  who  made  it.’  ^ 

This  was  literally  true:  at  the  same  time  as  the  big  corn  export 
was  being  built  up,  the  consumption  of  maize,  the  peasant’s 

^ Speech  in  the  dehate  on  the  bill  for  compulsory  agricultural  labours,  as  reported 
in  Lumina,  Bucarest,  September  23,  1918. 

^ Article  in  Plutus,  November  2ti,  1923. 
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staple  food,  fell  from  230  kg,  ]>er  head  of  population  in  1890 
to  146  kg.  in  1903. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  was  happening  in  the  neighbouring 
Russian  Empire;  the  formidable  growth  of  the  corn  export  after 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  in  1861,  was  accompanied  by  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  average  internal  consumption.  Such  an 
‘eminently  agrarian  country’  Rumania  will  never  be  again. 
Professor  lorga  assures  us : ‘ the  free  smallholders  will  work  less 
for  others  and  will  eat  more  themselves.’ 

One  can  distinguish,  in  broad  lines,  three  main  periods  in  that 
downward  trend  in  the  status  of  the  peasantry. 

1.  During  the  first  the  peasants  enjoyed,  on  the  whole, 
yeoman  freedom  and  rights  to  the  land  until  the  first  was 
formally  curtailed  by  Mihaiu  the  Brave,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  The  second  ])eriod  lasted  till  the  formal  emancipation  of 
ihe  serfs,  in  1864 ; with  a period  of  transition,  from  1746-9 
onwards,  when  the  peasants’  servile  ties  began  to  loosen 
and  the  landlords  endeavoured  instead  to  strengthen  their 
own  title  to  the  land. 

3.  The  third  period  coincided  with  the  formal  reign  of 
constitutional  liberties,  when,  as  a consequence,  the  task 
of  constraining  the  peasants  was  thrown  upon  the  admini- 
strative machinery.^ 

During  the  first  j)criod,  the  free  peasantry  had  the  use  of  all  the 
land,  and  if  their  servitudes  gradually  increased,  it  was  only  in 
so  far  as  this  was  required  to  meet  the  personal  needs  of  the  land- 
lords; until,  with  the  creation  of  a standing  army,  the  peasants 
were  called  iq)on  to  j)rocure  su})}dies  rather  than  to  supply 
soldiers,  d’his  state  of  things,  which  made  the  peasants  servile 
lal)ourers,  became  })ermanent  with  the  loss  of  autonomy,  when 
the  peasants  were  seldom  called  uj)on  to  fight,  but  had  to  work 
all  tlie  moi-e  to  satisfy  demands  from  the  ever-changing  princes, 

' M.  Clichaj),  in  his  oxcollont  tliougli,  unfort unaU'ly,  unfinished  monograph,  divides 
tlie  legal  history  of  tlio  peasants  into  two  main  periods:  (1)  from  the  foundation  of 
the  rrincipalitics  to  I8fi4,  and  (2)  from  18(i4  to  our  own  days;  subdividing  the  first 
into  (a)  from  the  foundation  to  174tWh  and  (b)  from  1746-!)  to  our  own  days.  The 
iliiTerence  is  not  considerable,  hut  in  the  light  of  recent  research  we  have  preferretl  to 
adopt  a division  in  time  which  is  formally  more  correct. 
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from  the  luxurious  boiars,  as  well  as,  indirectly,  from  the  suzerain 
Porte.  When  the  peasants’  burdens,  becoming  unbearable, 
caused  them  to  migrate  in  large  numbers,  thereby  diminishing 
the  resources  of  the  Treasury,  Mavrocordat  began  the  movement 
for  the  diminution  of  servitudes  which  ended  with  the  complete 
emancipation  of  1864.  The  boiars  countered  that  tendency  with 
successful  efforts  to  reduce  the  peasants’  rights  to  land,  and  to 
transform  their  own  usufructuary  title  into  one  of  proprietorship. 
The  tendency,  in  the  words  of  M.  Cliebap,  was  ‘to  enlarge  the 
liberty  of  the  peasants  up  to  their  full  emancipation,  and  to 
restrict  their  rights  to  land  uj)  to  the  full  emancipation  of  the 
estates  of  boiars  and  monasteries.’  ^ Under  the  regime  of  the 
Organic  Statutes  the  individual  holdings  became  so  small  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  peasants  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  leasing  from  the  landlords  additional  land,  beyond 
that  to  which  they  were  legally  entitled.  In  the  measure,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  landlords  were  losing  the  right  to  command 
the  ])easants’  labour  they  were  given  means  of  advantageously 
bargaining  for  it.  When  the  jieasants  were  emancipated,  in 
1864,  though  it  had  to  be  done  by  a coup  (Vetat,  the  landlords 
succeeded  in  further  curtailing  the  land  rights  and  in  narrowing 
the  land  reserve  of  the  peasants,  a process  which  they  afterwards 
nearly  completed  when  they  bought  up  the  State  domains. 
During  the  third  period,  moreover,  when  the  peasants  were 
constitutionally  altogether  free,  the  landed  class,  besides  being 
owners  of  the  land,  had  also  acquired  uncontrolled  mastery  over 
the  government  of  the  new  national  State.  They  were  provided 
thus  with  a fresh  instrument  for  securing  the  peasants’  labour, 
through  the  use  of  fiscal  impositions  and  of  administrative 
measures ; these  culminated  in  the  laws  on  agricultural  contracts 
which  so  diluted  for  the  peasants  the  wine  of  freedom  that  it  was 
to  them  scarcely  more  tolerable  than  the  bitter  waters  of  serfdom. 

It  will  be  seen  that  throughout  that  evolution  the  one  con- 
stant anxiety  of  the  upper  class  had  been  to  make  sure  that  the 
peasants  would  work  the  land.  If  they  encroached  increasingly 
upon  the  peasants’  land  rights  it  was  solely  as  a means  of 
acquiring  a hold  on  their  labour.  The  landlords’  action  never 

^ Regimul  Legii  Agrare  . . p.  28. 
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tended,  like  the  Englisli  enclosures,  to  drive  the  peasants  away, 
so  that  the  landlords  might  extend  their  own  farming.  On  the 
contrary,  their  aim  was  to  obviate  any  need  of  doing  so  by 
tying  the  cultivating  peasants  to  the  village.  Just  as  genuine 
feudalism  was  unknown  in  the  old  Rumanian  provinces,  so 
modern  Rumania  has  never  known  a genuine  capitalist  agri- 
culture. The  landed  dignitaries  of  the  old  oligarchical  pro- 
vinces became  the  landed  officials  and  professional  politicians 
of  the  new  democratic  State;  hence  the  large  landowners  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a producing  class,  but 
have  remained  a beneficiary  class.  Tliey  wanted  from  their 
land  a rent,  and  not  ])rofits,  requiring  the  investment  of  capital 
and  a personal  effort.  It  was  not  to  their  interest,  therefore,  that 
the  peasants  should  become  landless  and  perhaps  abandon  the 
village,  but  rather  that  they  should  be  held  to  the  tilling  of  the 
land.  This  led  many  influential  landowners  to  ])ut  forward  a 
curious  ])roposal,  after  the  rising  of  1907.  They  realized  that  the 
existing  agrarian  system  could  not  last  much  longer;  but  they 
did  not  want  either  to  part  with  their  land,  and  thus  make  room 
tor  inde])endent  peasant  farming,  or  themselves  to  embark  upon 
intensive  capitalist  farming.  Instead  they  urged  as  a means  of 
solving  the  agrarian  problem  a return  to  feudal  agriculture: 
they  ])ro})osed  that  landowners  should  be  obliged  to  let  the 
peasants  farm  in  metayage  all  the  area  beyond  250  hectares 
from  every  estate.  The  produce  was  to  be  halved.^  The  jjroposal 
was  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  Rumanian  landlordism;  it 
would  in  effect  have  revived  the  servitude  upon  the  estate,  and 
for  the  peasants  the  obligation  to  pay  tithe,  only  that  now  they 
wei'e  meant  to  ]>ay  one-half  instead  of  the  traditional  tenth. 
The  security  and  regularity  of  the  peasant’s  contribution  was 
in  consequence  the  one  purjiose  which  influenced  the  policy 
of  the  u[)|)er  class  throughout  those  several  ])eriods,  the  difference 
between  one  period  and  another  resulting  merely  from  the  means 
emj)loyed  to  prevent  the  ]>easants  from  becoming  truly  and  fully 
emancij)ated.  As  long  as  the  peasants  were  free  of  the  land,  their 
labour  was  tied ; when  their  labour  had  to  be  freed,  the  land  was 
tied ; and  when,  at  long  last,  through  the  latest  reform,  both  land 

' (.'.  Garofliii,  Chestia  Agrara,  p.  42. 
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and  labour  were  finally  freed,  the  market  was  tied.  In  the  light 
of  its  own  antecedents  the  post-war  economic  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion against  agriculture,  now  carried  on  almost  wholly  by  peasants, 
is  more  easily  understood ; and  one  can  understand  also  why  the 
peasants,  though  in  possession  of  the  land,  have  not  felt  that 
now  their  existence  is  secure,  but  instead  have  thought  it  timely 
to  organize  themselves  for  social  and  political  action. 

The  causes  from  which  the  peasants’  disabilities  sprang  were 
manifold.  As  a husbandman  he  suffered  from  not  having  enough 
land  for  extensive  farming,  and  not  enough  training  and  resources 
for  intensive  farming.  At  the  same  time  he  was,  as  a citizen, 
the  victim  of  biassed  legislation,  and  even  more  of  maladministra- 
tion of  law  and  justice.  Of  these  four  groups  of  disabilities 
weighing  upon  the  peasants  the  land  reform  could  remove  only 
the  first,  and  that  merely  in  principle,  for  even  if  it  took  all  the 
land  away,  there  was  not  enough  of  it  to  enable  all  })easant 
households  to  live  from  extensive  farming.  Correspondingly, 
more  weight  attached  to  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  comprised 
in  the  second  and  third  groups ; yet  the  supply  of  education  and 
working  resources  is  at  best  in  the  embryonic  stage,  while  dis- 
criminating legislation,  though  somewhat  changed  in  asjiect, 
remained  as  burdensome  after  the  reform  as  it  was  before  it. 
As  regards  administrative  morals,  they  had  little  chance  of 
improving  during  a time  when  officials  could  not  possibly  live 
on  the  salaries  which  the  State  paid  them;  and  when  every 
institution  and  section  of  the  community — Court  and  Univer- 
sities, army  and  schools — was  drawn  into  the  jjolitical  contest 
between  the  old  ruling  groups  and  the  new  popular  forces. 

1.  The  Economic  Situation  of  the  Peasantry.  Once  more  one 
must  regret  the  absence  of  co-ordinated  inquiries  into  the  effects 
of  the  reform.  Sociologically-tested  material  on  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  village  life  is  non-existent,  there  being 
only  sporadic  observations,  allowing  glimpses  into  odd  sections 
of  the  new  habits  and  trends.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  do 
more,  in  the  brief  survey  which  follows,  than  point  out  incipient 
variations  which  appear  likely  to  become  permanent  changes. 

It  would  be  natural  to  take  it  for  granted  that  such  a radical 
land  reform  would  improve  to  a similar  degree  the  life  of  the 
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people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  enacted,  were  it  not  for  the 
experience  of  the  reform  of  1864,  when  a great  constitutional 
advance  was  nullified  by  means  of  retrogressive  laws  and  their 
abusive  administration.  The  indigence  under  which  the  peasants 
laboured  before  the  reform  of  1864  was  transformed  after  it  into 
a state  of  chronic  poverty.  From  that  state  they  could  hardly 
fall  lower,  unless  their  holdings  had  been  taken  away  from  them. 
\ et  therein  lies  the  chief  difference  between  the  reform  of  1864 
and  that  of  1917-21 : the  first  left  the  peasants  with  less  land 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  till — as  happened  almost 
everywhere  when  the  peasants  were  emancipated — while  the 
second  has  given  them  possession  of  almost  all  the  available 
arable  land.  The  annuity  they  have  to  pay  for  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  M.  Garoflid  to  be  equal  to  merely  ten  days’  labour  in 
the  year.  Moreover,  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  peasant 
holdings  in  1864  was  made  the  means  for  the  conscription  of 
peasant  labour,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  cultivation,  whereas 
in  the  present  case  the  disappearance  of  large  property  has  also 
done  away  with  the  means,  as  well  as  the  occasion,  for  that 
ex})loitation  of  peasant  labour.  For  the  first  time,  therefore, 
since  the  spread  of  wheat-growing  in  Rumania,  the  peasants 
have  gained  that  freedom  of  action  without  which  an  improve- 
ment in  their  own  farming  could  not  even  begin.  It  is  true  that 
relatively  few  peasants  have  been  endowed  with  economically 
self-contained  holdings,  but  admitting  that  in  consequence  they 
may  not  be  economically  as  autonomous  as  they  could  wish,  it 
is  nevertheless  beyond  a doubt  that  they  are  in  a vastly  better 
])osition  than  they  were  before.  Other  things  being  equal,  a given 
agricultural  population  can  obtain  through  peasant  farming  a 
much  richer  gross  production  than  under  a system  of  extensive 
lai’ge-scale  farming ; and  if,  in  addition,  they  can  in  the  first  case 
retain  for  themselves  a larger  share  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 
lhan  when  the  landlords  had  to  be  paid  from  it,  it  is  evident  that 
the  peasants  stand  to  benefit,  under  such  a reform  as  the  present, 
both  fiom  an  absolute  and  from  a relative  increase  in  returns 
from  the  land. 

For  reasons  described  in  the  preceding  chapters,  the  land 
reform  has  not  so  far  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  agri- 
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cultural  production.  The  only  question  therefore,  is  whether  the 
new  agrarian  regime  has  given  the  peasants  a relatively  larger 
share  of  the  produce.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  large  property 
and  farming  now  play  an  altogether  subordinate  part;  any 
advantage  which  tlie  peasants  may  ho})e  to  derive  must  be 
obtained  not  as  a class,  from  the  other  section  of  the  rural  com- 
munity, but  rather  as  a professional  groiij),  from  other  industries 
and  trades.  Rumanian  agriculture  is  now  practically  identified 
with  })easant  farming,  and  what  we  have  said  concerning  the 
fate  of  agriculture  during  the  first  decade  of  the  reform  described, 
therefore,  on  general  lines,  how  tlie  peasants  fared  in  that  peri(xl. 
They  suffered  not  only  through  an  unfriendly  policy,  but  also 
through  the  instability  and  inconsequence  of  many  measures, 
taken  under  pressure  from  some  interested  group.  Too  few  of 
their  grievances  were  redressed  for  them  to  have  reached 
a hap})y  economic  and  social  ])osition.  M.  Garoflid  has  indeed 
maintained  that  they  were  worse  off  than  before.  lie  has  pro- 
duced figures  to  show  that,  before  the  War,  the  income  of  a 
‘middling’  peasant  household,  farming  5 ha.,  was  685  lei,  and 
that  of  a ‘tail-end’  household,  farming  3 ha.,  418  lei;  in  1922-3 
these  two  categories  had  incomes  of  15,000  and  9,480  lei,  whereas 
to  equal  their  pre-war  income,  the  amounts  should  have  been 
22,600  and  13,794  lei.  The  incomes  of  these  categories  had  thus 
fallen  by  25  per  cent.  Considering  that  it  was  a fall  from  such 
mean  totals  as  685  and  418  gold  lei,  realized  under  the  hard 
regime  of  ‘neo-serfdom’,  what  has  been  the  use  of  the  agrarian 
revolution  which  ruined  the  large  owners  without  bringing  relief 
to  the  peasants  ? ^ M.  Garoflid  based  his  calculation  on  the  market 
prices  of  the  principal  cereals,  so  that  probably  the  figures  would 
be  less  unfavourable  if  the  many  other  products  which  the 
peasants  put  on  the  market  were  included ; moreover,  to  simplify 
his  ])roblem,  M.  Garoflid  deliberately  left  rent  out  of  account. 
Rut  that  is  just  the  principal  relief  which  the  reform  has  brought 
to  the  peasants.  On  the  basis  of  the  customary  metayage  condi- 
tions they  would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  exproj)riated  six 
million  ha.  arable  land  one-half  of  the  produce,  raised  with  their 
own  seed,  besides  other  small  obligations  in  labour  and  in  kind. 

* Article  in  Argus,  July  26,  1923. 
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The  value  of  these  subsidiary  obligations  was  equal  at  least  to 
the  ten  days’  laboiii-  which,  according  to  M.  Garoflid,  now  suffice 
for  the  payment  of  the  annuity,  and  to  the  amount  of  the  land 
tax  uj)  to  1927.  Therefore,  that  half  of  the  produce  which 
formeily  would  have  been  the  landowners’  share,  roughly 
tin  ■ee  million  tons  yearly,  at  the  average  yield  of  1,000  kg.  per 
ha.,  is  through  the  resettlement  a clear  gain  for  the  peasants. 
As  the  total  number  of  peasant  families  is  just  over  three  millions 
one  can  estimate,  in  a rough  and  ready  fashion,  that  through 
the  fact  of  being  owners  and  no  longer  tenants  each  peasant 
household  has  been  able  to  add  nearly  1,000  kg.  corn  to  its 
yearly  stock  of  food.  During  the  controversy  which  called  forth 
M.  G aroffid’s  article  it  was  jjointed  out  by  i\I.  Manoilescu  that  a 
j)easant  household  spent  on  an  average  not  more  than  one-fifth 
of  its  income  on  manufactured  goods,  and  that  in  consequence 
it  was  affected  only  to  that  limited  fraction  by  the  excessive 
dearness  of  industrial  products ; hence  he  concluded  that,  speak- 
ing broadly,  the  income  of  the  peasants  had  increased  30  times 
but  their  cost  of  living  only  13  times. ^ I\L  Manoilescu’ s point 
was  quite  justified,  with  two  reservations.  During  that  period 
many  new  farmsteads  were  created  or  old  ones  enlarged,  besides 
which  the  \Var  damage  had  to  be  made  good,  all  this  entailing 
a higher  expenditure  on  industrial  products  than  M.  Manoilescu 
allowed  for ; secondly,  like  i\I.  Garoflid,  he  had  based  his  estimate 
of  the  ])easants’  income  on  the  only  available  Rumanian  index 
numbers,  which  relate  to  retail  prices,  and  these  were,  of  course, 
much  higher  than  those  which  went  into  the  peasants’  ])ockets. 

M.  Garoflid  also  referred  in  the  above-mentioned  article  to 
the  position  of  the  landless  peasants.  ‘ In  the  purely  agricultural 
regions,  with  a dense  j)opulation,  the  break-uj)  of  the  large  estates 
has  restricted  the  demand  tor  labour ; for  this  reason,  and  because 
the  medium-sized  farms  can  afford  to  pay  only  reduced  wages,  in 
relation  to  the  I’cduced  prices  obtainable  for  their  crops,  the 
average  daily  wage  does  not  exceed  15-20  lei  and  food.’  Had  it 
kept  level  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  it  should  have  been 
three  times  as  high.  i\I.  (hirotlid  was  writing  at  a time  when  the 
big  farmeis  were  com[)laining  of  a shortage  of  labour  during  the 
^ Article  in  Argus,  .Inly  It),  1923. 
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agricultural  season,  hence  his  figures  were  probably  subject  to 
considerable  variations  in  space  and  in  time.  Four  years  later, 
in  several  places,  we  found,  in  fact,  that  the  cost  of  labour  and 
carting  was  about  the  same  as  before  the  reform,  the  lesser 
demand  being  balanced  by  a lesser  offer  on  the  part  of  the  new 
peasant  proprietors. 

In  the  absence  of  systematic  evidence  all  discussion  of  the 
peasants’  material  position  after  the  reform  is  bound  to  move 
speculatively  from  one  side  to  the  other,  following  the  writer’s 
bias  and  the  isolated  observations  on  which  he  relies.  The  figures 
cjuoted  in  the  section  on  co-o])eration,  showing  the  percentage  of 
members  with  larger  shares  in  the  Fojnilar  banks  to  have  in- 
creased, would  justify  the  view  that  the  peasants  are  better  off; 
while  the  contrary  assumption  could  find  equally  strong  support 
in  the  figures  mentioned  in  the  ])revious  chapter,  with  reference 
to  agricultural  taxation,  which  showed  that  in  the  county  of 
Ilfov  many  peasants  had  during  all  those  years  been  unable  to 
pay  the  road  tax — an  instance  which  was  by  no  means  isolated. 
Only  a full  statistical  inquiry  could  establish  whether  these 
apparent  contradictions  were  due  to  variations  from  district  to 
district,  or  between  one  section  of  the  peasantry  and  another. 
Also,  we  should  then  find  out  the  reasons  which  have  caused  the 
peasants  to  get  into  debt  again,  and  perhaps  discover  whether 
the  worst  sufferers  have  been  the  newly  settled  peasants,  who 
had  to  organize  a farmstead  in  adverse  circumstances,  or 
the  old  smallholders,  who  may  have  lost  the  use  of  some  of  the 
land  they  farmed  before. 

\\’hile  the  reform  has  made  little  change  in  the  mode  of 
farming,  and  in  the  class  of  farmers,  it  has,  within  the  same  class, 
transferred  a great  deaf  of  land  from  some  hands  into  others. 
To  some  extent  there  has  been  a change  of  persons,  but,  prin- 
cij^ally,  a change  in  the  area  farmed  by  each  household.  Families 
with  grown-up  sons,  for  example,  would  hold  more  than  before, 
while  families  without  sons  would  hold  less.  Families  who  before 
may  have  had  no  means  of  buying  land  have  now,  perhaps,  a 
tolerable  holding  of  their  own,  while  well-to-do  j)easants,  ac- 
customed to  rent  additional  fields  from  the  large  owners,  are 
probably  unable  to  get  surplus  land  any  more.  This  displace- 
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ment  in  the  occupation  of  land  has  in  certain  villages  completely 
upset  the  former  state  of  things,  and  many  smalUiolders  have 
been  left  with  excessive  means  of  production,  for  which  they  are 
trying  to  find  employment.  This  no  doubt  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  shai’e-cultivation  is  still  so  jirevalent,  and,  especially,  why 
the  land  which  came  into  the  market  after  the  reform  has 
fetched  such  exorbitant  prices.  The  highest  prices  were  paid 
not  where  the  land  was  best,  but  in  the  hill  regions,  where  the 
population  was  most  dense ; and  sometimes  in  places  that  were 
only  50  km.  a])art  from  each  other  the  prices  would  vary  by  as 
much  as  100  per  cent.  The  peasant  does  not  willingly  move  away 
from  his  village,  and  land  is  the  only  form  of  investment  he 
apj)reciates.  Being  accustomed  to  extensive  farming  he  values 
more  land,  and  not  better  implements,  &c. ; animals,  in  the  Old 
Kingdom,  are  kept  only  in  such  numbers  as  the  holding  can  feed. 
Banks  and  other  capitalist  undertakings  have  not  yet  won  the 
peasants’  confidence.  Hence  the  price  of  land  rose  continuously 
until  two  years  ago ; since  then  it  has  tended  to  decline,  in  some 
parts  by  as  much  as  one  half,  because  of  the  shortage  of  money 
and  because  of  the  agricultural  crisis.  Among  the  peasants  who 
bought  land  several  years  ago,  when  there  was  literally  a rush 
for  it,  many  are  unable  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  to  that  end ; 
especially  in  the  hill  regions,  where  the  land  was  more  expensive 
hut  less  productive.  On  the  whole,  the  reform  has  had  within 
the  mass  of  the  peasantry  a levelling  effect  which  will  probably 
last  as  long  as  the  country  remains  agrarian.  What  is  left  of 
relatively  large  })roj)erty,  if  purchased  or  distributed,  would  add 
not  even  half  a hectare  to  each  of  the  existing  peasant  holdings, 
while  land  sales  among  peasants  are  an  uncommon  event. 

If  in  tlie  light  of  all  these  facts  and  considerations  one  is  to 
venture  any  answer  at  all  to  the  cjuestion  whether  the  peasants 
are  materially  better  off  after  the  reform,  it  is  perhaps  safer  to 
dissect  the  reply  somewhat  in  this  manner: 

1.  As  a class,  the  })easants  are  enormously  benefited,  having 
secured  almost  all  the  arable  land,  at  a nominal  price,  and  in 
consequence  a monopolistic  control  of  agriculture. 

2.  As  farmers,  in  their  ])rofessional  capacity,  that  gain  is 
more  ])otential  than  actual ; as  farmers  the  peasants  are  probably 
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not  better  situated  than  before.  They  have  had  to  suffer  from 
price  and  marketing  restrictions ; from  the  high  cost  of  money,  of 
implements,  &c. ; from  the  bad  state  of  roads  and  railways ; from 
an  excess  of  costly  formalities  and  administrative  abuses. 

3.  But,  for  the  time  being,  production  for  the  market,  in 
regard  to  which  the  peasants  have  been  at  a disadvantage,  takes 
only  second  rank  in  their  economy,  production  being  mainly  for 
personal  consumption.  As  the  peasants  themselves  produce  most 
of  the  things  which  they  consume,  they  are,  as  private  house- 
holders, more  comfortably  provided  with  necessaries,  being  in 
a position  to  retain  for  their  own  use  a larger  share  from  the 
produce  of  their  labour.  It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  if 
they  have  been  unable  to  improve  their  equi})inent,  and  have 
found  it  difficult  to  meet  taxes  and  other  impositions,  this  has 
j)artly  been  due  to  their  having  used  the  new  surplus  in  the  first 
place  for  the  increase  of  their  own  domestic  allowance,  and  not 
for  the  ])urpose  of  enlarging  their  trading  activities.^  In  brief, 
and  speaking  generally,  the  peasants  have  disposed  of  larger 
supplies  than  before;  they  have  been  short  of  money  because 
they  did  not  sell  more ; and  they  did  not  sell  more  because  they 
have  eaten  more.  Chapters  IX  to  XI  have  exj)lained  why  the 
output  of  agriculture  did  not  reach  the  point  where  it  might  have 
satisfied  the  bodily  needs  of  the  peasants  without  diminishing 
the  surplus  available  for  the  market. 

2.  Material  Conditions  of  Life.  It  is  the  more  unfortunate 
that  one  cannot  establish  statisticallv  the  advance  the  reform 
set  going  in  village  life,  as  the  elements  of  that  improvement 
could  not,  of  course,  be  uniformly  distributed  either  over  the 
whole  country-side  or  over  all  the  aspects  of  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual household.  There  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  picking  out 
isolated  circumstances  which  will  support  equally  well  wholly 
contradictory  views.  Direct  contact  with  the  village,  however, 
sets  all  doubt  aside.  The  first  blossoms  of  a better  life  are  visible 
to  every  one  who  passes  through  the  village  street  or  sits  in  a 

^ Tlie  inquiries  of  Professors  A.  I.  Cliuprov  and  A.  S.  Postnikov  (1897),  cited  by 
Professor  Kossinsky  in  this  series,  established  that  in  Russia  the  creation  of  peasant 
farms,  and  tlie  increase  in  their  yield,  first  of  all  resulted  in  increased  consumption 
among  the  peasants,  who  had  formerly  suffered  from  a shortage  of  food.  The  peasants 
first  satisfied  their  own  needs  before  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  market. 

15S9.69  , ; 
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peasant  parlour,  and  who  remembers  that  one  must  expect 
nothing  better  than  poverty  where  blackest  misery  reigned  only 
a few  years  before.  More  significant  still,  that  change  in  the 
aspect  of  village  life  obviously  reflects  a change  in  the  whole 
outlook  of  the  peasant.  His  evident  anxiety  to  raise  his  standard 
of  living  finds  expression  as  keenly  in  the  demand  for  schools  as 
in  a better  provision  for  his  bodily  comforts. 

(a)  Housmg.  The  reform  has  had  a twofold  effect  on  rural 
housing.  It  has  added  very  considerably  to  the  space  available 
for  peasant  farmsteads,  and  it  has  initiated  an  improvement  in 
the  buildings  found  thereon. 

Rumanian  villages  are  divided  into  two  distinct  types.  In 
the  highland  and  hill  regions,  following  the  configuration  of  the 
land,  the  villages  are  frequently  composed  of  scattered  farm- 
steads ; in  the  plain,  and  often  even  in  the  valleys  leading  to  it, 
the  village  settlement  is  compact,  stretching  sometimes  for  one 
or  more  kilometres  on  both  sides  of  the  high  road,  side  streets 
being  found  only  in  the  larger  villages.  The  farmsteads  them- 
selves likewise  display  two  main  types.  The  type  found  in 
Saxon  villages,  and  in  those  influenced  by  them,  shows  a group 
of  buildings  massed  round  a rectangular  yard,  which  they  shut 
in  completely  and  which  is  closed  towards  the  street  with  a high 
and  massive  gate.  The  typical  Rumanian  farmstead,  like  the 
Saxon,  has  the  house  towards  the  street,  but  the  other  buildings 
are  scattered  round  the  farm-yard,  and  the  whole  is  generally 
separated  from  the  street  merely  by  low  wattle-fencing.^ 

The  ]iroblem  which  the  reform  had  to  solve  in  this  connexion 
differed  in  the  various  provinces.  In  the  new  ])rovinces,  especially 
in  Transylvania,  the  reform  found  the  Rumanian  peasants,  who 
formed  the  poorer  section  of  the  population,  ill-provided  with 

1 Dr.  G.  Biinu,  in  lii.s  article  on  Village  Biology  (p.  103),  makes  the  following 
comment:  ‘Dr.  Lupas  e.\j)lains  this  differences  as  follows  : The  Rumanian  is  not  afraid 
of  his  surroundings.  Ho  has  nothing  to  hide  from  the  passer-by  and  builds  his  house 
with  an  open  balcony,  giving  it  a gay  and  friendly  aspect,  just  because  he  feels  himself 
at  home.  The  other  nationalities  always  show  a retiring  and  unfriendly  tendency, 
which  shows  that  they  feel  themselves  to  be  alien  to  this  region.'  One  can  imagine 
a Saxon  or  a Magyar  writer  retort  ing,  e.  g.,  that  the  Saxon  and  Magj'ar  villagers  had 
to  shut  themselves  in  for  iwotection  against  the  doubtful  habits  of  the  Rumanians, 
but  that  the  Rumanian  jieasants  could  afford  to  live  with  open  farmsteads  because 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their  more  civilized  neighbours.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  ingenuity  of  nationalist  ‘sociologists’. 
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farmsteads ; these  were  either  insufficient  in  size  or  badly  placed, 
in  marshy  or  rocky  ground,  on  the  edge  of  the  villages.  Most  of 
the  villages  are  mixed,  but  each  nationality  lives  in  a quarter  of 
its  own,  so  that  even  where  better  land  was  available  the  Saxon 
and  IMagyar  villagers  sold  preferably  to  their  own  kinsmen.  The 
reform  law  for  Transylvania,  as  we  have  seen,  permitted  the 
expropriation  of  land  situated  within  a radius  of  600  metres 
from  the  ed^e  of  a village  for  the  creation  of  new  farmsteads. 
In  the  Old  Kingdom  the  farmsteads  suffered  from  overcrowding. 
Because  of  local  circumstances,  the  peasants  generally  refused 
to  sell  the  land  they  owned  round  the  village;  newly-married 
couples  were  accommodated  with  a house  in  the  parental  yard, 
with  the  result  that  in  some  places  the  yard  was  crowded  out 
with  the  households  of  two  or  three  generations.  The  reform  has 
provided  adequate  sites  at  the  two  ends  of  existing  villages,  or 
sometimes  it  has  established  new  settlements  at  some  cross- 
roads. In  addition,  certain  areas  have  been  reserved  for  the  needs 
of  future  generations.  All  this  forms  an  important  social  asj)ect 
of  the  land  reform. 

The  serious  part  of  the  rural  housing  problem  in  the  Old 
Kingdom  lay  in  the  quality  of  most  peasant  houses.  In  this 
respect  the  reform  could  exercise  a direct  ameliorating  influence 
only  where  new  village  settlements  were  set  up,  but  indirectly, 
through  the  general  advance  in  the  state  of  the  peasants,  it  has 
given  a stimulus  towards  an  all-round  improvement  in  village 
building.  The  total  number  of  rural  buildings  and  households 
(legally  married)  was  as  follows: 


Province 

t — 

Inhabited 

Buildings 

Uninhabited 

Total 

Households 

Moldavia 

(11)14) 

387,168 

28,856 

416,024 

422,651 

Muntcnia 

,, 

513,017 

32,566 

545,583 

576,978 

Oltenia  . 

265,160 

23,002 

288,162 

279,448 

Dobrogea 

,, 

51,066 

2,993 

54,059 

.57,547 

Bessarabia 

(11)22) 

498,191 

6,271 

504,462 

.563,910 

Bucovina 

(11)11)) 

151,325 

8,164 

159,489 

178,157 

Transylvania  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

1,865,927 

101,852 

1,967,779 

2,078,691  1 

^ After  Al.  Alimanisteanu. 
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No  peasant  lived  in  a rented  cottage.  Every  family  had  its  own 
house  which  it  built  almost  always  itself  with  such  materials  as 
it  could  afford.  Most  houses  consisted  of  a rough  wooden  frame 
filled  in  with  soil  and  plastered  with  clay  mixed  with  manure 
and  short  lengths  of  straw ; the  roof  was  generally  covered  with 
thatch  or  wooden  slabs.  The  walls  were  limewashed,  inside  and 
outside,  usually  every  spring.  These  houses  had  no  founda- 
tions, the  floor,  like  the  walls,  being  of  beaten  clay.  Most  houses 
consisted  of  two  rooms,  one  serving  as  a family  bedroom  and  the 
other  being  reserved  as  a ])arlour,  with  in  between  a small  hall 
in  which  stood  the  open  hearth.  Design  and  materials  were 
extremely  ]H-imitive,  and,  as  a rule,  insanitary.  An  inquiry 
undertaken  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  1906,  established 
that  the  rural  habitations  were  divided  into: 

.‘3-8  })er  cent,  underground  hovels, 

26-5  per  cent,  single-roomed  cottages, 

50-6  per  cent,  with  two  rooms, 

14-6  per  cent,  with  three  rooms,  and 
4-5  per  cent,  houses  with  more  rooms. 

According  to  building  materials  these  houses  were  divided  as 
follows: 

51,989  of  brick  or  stone, 

286,177  of  wood,  on  stone  foundations, 

257,457,  of  wattle-matting  covered  with  clay,  and 
242,537  were  only  of  clay. 

I'lie  last  two  categories  were  considered  by  Rumanian  experts 
as  unhygienic.  Tlieir  prevalence  would  seem  to  be  a modern 
j)henomenon,  which  aj)peared  with  the  loss  of  the  peasants’ 
limber  rights;  for  iu  his  monograph  on  iMehedinti,  published  in 
1859,  Ion  lonescu  says  that  in  the  villages  of  that  county  901 
houses  were  biiilt  of  l)ricks,  128,063  of  wood,  and  only  603  of 
beaten  clay.  Most  of  the  houses  listed  by  the  inquiry  of  1906 
had  tiny  windows,  which  not  unfrequently  were  fixed  and  did 
not  oj)en  at  all.  4’he  census  of  1912  found  tliat  the  Old  Kingdom 
still  had  32.367  bordcie,  that  is,  half-buried  one-roomed  hovels, 
with  no  windows  and  a low  roof,  of  the  kind  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Danubian  step]>e  used  to  live  during  unsettled 
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times,  because  the  low  dark  roofs  of  these  dug-outs  had  a bettei- 
chance  of  escaping  the  eye  of  marauding  invaders.  It  is  charac- 
teristic that  a law  of  1894  prohibited  the  construction  of  such 
huts,  and  ordered  the  destruction  of  those  already  existing, 
giving  their  owners  a respite  of  five  years — which  expired  in 
1899.  And  it  is  equally  characteristic  that  these  huts  were  iiiost 
numerous  in  the  fertile  regions ; the  counties  of  Dolj  and  Romanati 
had  villages  in  which  such  huts  formed  the  majority  of  the 
habitations.  The  1912  census  also  found  3,311  inhabited  barns 
and  stables. 

If,  nevertheless,  these  miserable  habitations  looked  attractive 
to  the  ])asser-by,  that  was  due  to  the  j)easant’s  innate  sense  of 
proportion,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  only  used  such  materials  as 
could  be  found  where  he  lived,  so  that  the  house  blended 
harmoniously  with  its  surroundings.  The  more  solid  and 
hygienic  houses  which  are  being  built  at  present  are  not  always 
an  aesthetic  improvement  on  the  old,  especially  when  they  are 
covered  with  glaring  tin-sheets.  But  the  use  of  brick-walls  is 
spreading,  as  well  as  of  wooden  floors,  and  windows  are  made  on 
a more  generous  scale.  It  is  a general  trait  of  j)easant  building 
that  every  advance  in  well-being  finds  expression  first  in  more 
solid  and  spacious  farm-buildings.  The  peasant,  that  is,  invests 
above  all  in  the  buildings  with  the  help  of  which  he  makes  his 
income,  and  is  more  modest  with  the  house  in  which  he  spends 
it,  a tendency  which  is  more  marked  as  the  peasant  ascends  in 
the  scale  of  wealth;  so  that  it  is  easier  to  detect  the  well-being 
of  a village  from  its  farm-buildings  rather  than  from  its  houses. 

The  villages  of  Transylvania  have  much  better  houses  and 
buildings.  In  1920  the  ])rovince  had  1,245,835  dwellings,  with 
an  average  of  five  inhabitants;  220,043,  or  17-5  per  cent.,  were 
built  of  stone,  286,940  or  22-8  per  cent,  of  brick,  and  643,983  or 
5T3  jjer  cent,  of  timber.  In  the  Old  Kingdom  the  problem  can 
be  solved  only  gradually,  and  the  state  of  things  established  by 
])ost-war  inquiries  is  still  extremely  bad.  On  an  average  there 
are  five  persons  to  each  room,  in  some  villages  even  six,  and  the 
rooms  are  such  that  they  give  4-5  cubic  metres  per  person, 
instead  of  the  25  metres  required  by  hygienic  standards.  The 
Central  Resettlement  Office  is  actively  engaged  wherever  pos- 
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sible,  witli  advice  and  help,  in  the  form  of  credits,  in  the  en- 
couraging); of  higher  standards  in  the  new  houses  that  are  being 
built. 

{b)  Alimentation.  During  a discussion  in  the  Rumanian 
Academy  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  on  the  increase  of  pel- 
lagra, the  Prime  Minister,  M.  I).  A.  Sturdza,  stated  that  from  the 
accounts  of  central  and  county  authorities  it  was  evident  that 
maize  had  to  be  distributed  every  two  years  to  destitute  peasants : 

‘ In  our  country  famine  is  constant,  for  it  prevails  not  only  when  the 
peasant  has  nothing  to  eat,  but  also  when  he  is  forced  to  eat  mouldy 
maize.  . . . llefore  God  there  is  no  excuse  for  this:  that  our  own  kith  and 
kin  that  j)art  of  our  society  which  works  for  us  all  and  produces  the 
country’s  wealth — should  have  to  beg  its  daily  food  and  to  subsist  mainly 
on  a food  which  is  poison.’  ^ 

The  Rumanian  peasant,  it  has  been  said,  ‘is  born  a vegetarian.’ 
That  was  true  enough,  if  it  referred  to  social  circumstances 
rather  than  to  personal  tastes.  That  habit  was  above  all  the 
result  of  necessity,  and  in  part  the  injunction  of  the  Church, 
d’he  ‘fish-days’  jjrescribed  by  the  Church  numbered  194-200 
days  yearly,  which  most  peasants  scrupulously  observed, without, 
however,  being  able  to  add  more  than  once  in  a while  fish,  fre.sh 
or  salted,  to  that  diet.  But  as,  from  all  accounts,  the  peasants’ 
meatless  days  were  usually  300  in  the  year,  penuriousness  clearly 
dictated  them  as  much  as  religious  observance.  Only  in  regard 
to  beef  did  personal  taste  play  a part  in  the  composition  of  the 
])easant’s  diet.  iMost  peasants  are  animated  by  a feehng  akin 
to  worshij)  for  the  bovine  s]>ecies.  The  ox  is  their  companion 
in  woi'k  and  the  idea  of  eating  his  flesh  is  re])ugnant  to  many 
peasants.  Even  in  liosj)itals  they  often  refuse  to  touch  beef,  and 
those  who  do  it,  as,  indeed,  most  of  the  townspeople,  always 
refer  to  it  as  ‘cow-flesh’. 

'I'hat  the  jieasants  had  to  subsist  on  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  food  clearly  aj)pears  from  the  decline  in  the  consumption  of 
maize  from  230  kg.  in  1876  to  146  kg.  in  1903  per  head  of 
j)opulation,  without  that  falling  off  being  compensated  by  the 
addition  of  other  ingredients  to  the  peasant’s  diet.  Dr.  A.Urbeanu 
affirmed,  indeed,  in  his  Prohleme  Sociale,  that  the  quantity 


‘ Annals  of  the  Rumanian  Academy,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  33—1. 
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of  animal  products  consumed  by  the  jieasants  had  con- 
tinuously and  increasingly  diminished  since  1860.  M.  Vintila 
RrMianu  stated,  in  1914,  that  there  were  villages  without  one 
single  milch-cow ; when  milk  was  needed,  for  medical  purposes, 
it  had  to  be  brought  from  the  neighbouring  towns.  What,  in 
such  circumstances,  must  have  been  the  quality  of  the  food 
given  by  the  large  owners  and  farmers  to  their  labourers  may 
be  inferred  from  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Ralasian,  sometime  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  county  of  llfov.  He  related  how  he  had 
seen  ])easants  run  away  from  the  fields,  thus  losing  the  money 
due  for  their  labour,  because  they  could  no  longer  stand  the  food. 
The  1907  law  on  agricultural  contracts  gave  the  district  medical 
officers  the  right  to  prescribe  a standard  for  the  food  which 
labourers  received  in  the  fields.  But  the  law  added  that  medical 
officers  or  village  mayors  could  intervene  for  such  a purpose  only 
at  the  special  request  of  the  dissatisfied  peasants,  and  this 
nullified  the  practical  value  of  the  provision,  because  of  the 
degree  in  which  the  peasants  were  dependent  on  the  local  land- 
lords. Moreover,  the  law  only  provided  for  cases  in  which  the 
food  was  unfit  for  human  consumption ; it  did  not  concern  itself 
with  cases  when  the  food  was  merely  insufficient. 

During  the  years  of  the  War  the  food  of  the  rural  population 
became  still  worse  than  it  had  been  before.  A large  number  of 
men  were  conscripted  for  military  duties,  even  before  Rumania 
entered  the  War,  and  that  affected  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
agricultural  work.  At  the  end  of  1916  two-thirds  of  the  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Central  Powers,  who  during  the  following 
two  years  requisitioned  all  the  available  supplies,  leaving  the 
population  barely  enough  for  keeping  alive.  The  unoccupied 
section  of  the  country  was  crowded  with  the  army  and  a mass  of 
civilian  refugees,  so  that  the  individual  food  allowance  was 
scarcely  better  than  in  the  occuj)ied  territory.  The  ])opulation 
continued  to  suffer  severely  until  the  1919  harvest.  M.  Glavan, 
e.g.,  found  extreme  misery  in  the  Mehedinti  county:  ‘Many 
])easants  said  that  on  festive  days,  when  they  could  not  go  to 
work  and  get  food  as  part  of  their  wages,  they  ate  only  once  a 
day,  ’ so  that  the  children  might  have  maize  when  the  old  people 
were  at  work. 
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The  reform  has  exercised  a more  rapid  and  direct  influence 
on  food  than  on  housing.  It  was  natural  that  the  peasant  should 
seek  to  relieve  his  greatest  want  first.  The  two  things  which  he 
did  at  once  were:  first,  to  replace  in  part  his  maize  diet  with 
wheaten  bread,  and,  secondly,  to  stop  eating  maize  which  was 
unfit  for  food.  A memorandum  of  the  Cercul  de  Studii  Econo- 
mice^  stated  that  till  1916  the  home  consumption  of  wheat 
amounted  to  50,000-60,000  wagons  yearly,  80  per  cent,  of  which 
w'ere  used  in  the  towns,  leaving  a yearly  average  of  15  kg. 
of  wheat  for  each  rural  inhabitant.  After  the  War,  area  and 
population  of  the  country  had  doubled,  but  wheat  consump- 
tion had  trebled,  and  the  fact  that  the  peasants  of  Trans3dvania 
and  Bucovina  ate  more  bread  than  they  produced  could  not 
altogether  account  for  that  rapid  increase  in  wheat  consumption. 
The  change  which  is  taking  ])lace  in  the  habits  of  the  peasants 
in  the  Old  Kingdom  is  demonstrated  concretel}^  b}'  the  appearance 
of  a baker  in  almost  every  village — an  occupation  which  formerh^ 
was  unknown  outside  the  towns — and  even  of  two  or  three, 
in  the  large  villages.  The  extent  of  this  change  varies  from 
place  to  place,  but  landowners  of  my  acquaintance  assert  that 
there  are  villages  where  formerly  maize  alone  was  consumed, 
but  in  which  the  regular  diet  now  includes  as  much  bread  as 
mdmdliga. 

The  proof  that  the  peasants  no  longer  consume  bad  maize  lies 
in  the  practical  disappearance  of  pellagra.  The  pre-war  inquiries 
had  in  general  established  that  the  peasant’s  diet  was  deficient 
in  albuminoids,  that  it  contained  a minimum  of  fats  and  an 
excess  of  carbohydrates.  During  the  last  few  j^ears  a number 
of  inquiries  made  bv  medical  students,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Mezincescu,  have  established  a marked  improvement 
in  the  feeding  of  the  rural  })opulation.  The  sixt}-  inquiries  re- 
lating to  villages  in  the  several  geographical  regions  have  con- 
cluded that  the  lowland  villages  enjoyed  a more  abundant  food- 
sup])!}’  than  the  villages  in  the  hills  and  mountains,  these  latter 
being  on  nearlv  the  same  level.  Ilus  observation  is  suggestive, 
because  the  lowland  villages,  while  situated  on  the  most  fertile 
soil,  had  been  before  the  reform  among  the  poorest.  The  figures 
* Reported  in  the  Argus,  .January  20,  1923. 
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collected  during  these  inquiries  in  a number  of  villages  for  each 
of  the  regions  gave  the  following  daily  individual  averages : 


Regions 

Albuminoids 

Fats 

Hydrocarbons 

Total 

calories 

gr- 

gr- 

gr. 

Lowland  .... 

104 

179 

713 

4,783 

HiUs 

166 

36-7 

633 

3,640 

Highland  .... 

152 

157 

424 

3,776 

Average  for  the  tliree  regions  . 

140-7 

124-2 

590 

4,066 

Dr.  Lu})u  found,  during  an  inquiry  he  made  in  1906  into  the 
diet  of  40  families,  consisting  of  180  individuals,  that  the  indi- 
vidual averages  did  not  exceed  73-40  grammes  of  albuminoids 
and  27-84  grammes  of  fats,  hydrocarbons  alone  being  up  to 
normal.  ‘It  appears  from  these  inquiries’,  concludes  Dr.  Banu, 
who  cites  the  results  of  those  conducted  after  the  War,  ‘that 
during  the  last  ten  years  the  nourishment  of  the  })easants  has 
improved,  which  is  very  probably  due  to  the  better  material 
situation  resulting  from  the  land  reform.’  ^ One  may  note  especi- 
ally the  considerable  rise  in  the  proportion  of  fats,  which  shows 
that  besides  eating  more  wheat  the  peasants  have  begun  to 
consume  a reasonable  proportion  of  the  animal  food-stuffs  pro- 
duced on  their  holdings. 

Tiiese  welcome  improvements  can,  of  course,  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  food  of  the  peasants  is  now  adequate  in  quantity 
and  quality,  or  that  they  could  uproot  in  the  present  generations 
the  ill  effects  of  a lifetime  of  starvation.  Dr.  A.  Urbeanu  records 
in  his  recent  book  that  one  bad  harvest  suffices  to  cause  a re- 
currence of  pellagra.  From  this  he  draws  two  conclusions:  first, 
that  physiologically  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  peasant  is 
still  very  low — which,  unfortunately,  is  only  what  could  be 
expected ; and,  secondly,  that  pellagra  is  not  due  to  the  eating 
of  mouldy  maize,  but  is  the  consequence  of  the  peasant’s  organic 
exhaustion.  Pellagra,  in  his  opinion,  will  reappear  as  long  as  the 
j)easant’s  nourishment  is  biologically  inadequate,  independent 
of  the  fact  of  whether  he  eats  bad  or  good  maize,  or  whether  he 
replaces  maize  with  wheat.  Dr.  Urbeanu  justly  added  that  this 

1 Dr.  G.  Banu,  Biologia  Satelor,  pp.  07-9. 
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problem  had  a cultural  side  to  it.  The  life  which  the  peasants 
have  led  for  several  generations — man,  wife,  and  children  all 
working  excessively  in  the  fields,  and  coming  home  to  a larder 
which  besides  maize-flour  contained  only  a few  vegetables  and 
perhaps  a little  cheese — through  such  a life  the  peasants  have 
lost  the  art  of  cooking.  To  help  them  to  a knowledge  of  how  to 
choose  and  prepare  their  food,  therefore,  is  biologically  as  im- 
portant a j)art  of  the  problem  as  to  have  enabled  them  to  acquire 
larger  supplies. 

(c)  AlcohoUsm.  Indigence  is  apt  to  cause  those  who  suffer 
from  it  to  forget,  or  to  become  indifferent  to,  the  healthy  pur- 
poses to  which  greater  affluence,  should  it  come  their  way, 
might  1)6  usefully  a])plied.  One  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  means 
at  the  dis])osal  of  the  peasants  has  been  a corresponding  growth 
in  the  consum])tion  of  alcohol. 

I’lie  alcoholization  of  the  Kumanian  villages,  which  had 
already  gone  far  before  the  War,  began  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Tlie  Porte  having  prohibited  the  export  of  corn  from  the 
Rumanian  ])rovinces,  the  surplus  whicli  it  did  not  claim  itself 
began  to  be  used  by  the  landlords  in  distilleries  which  gave  both 
fodder  for  the  fattening  of  animals,  and  spirits.  For  these  spirits 
an  outlet  had  to  be  found.  The  landlords  opened  public-houses 
in  the  villages  on  their  estates,  obliging  the  villagers  to  buy  a 
certain  ((uantity  each  year;  sometimes  labourers  were  paid  in 
spirits.  Later,  the  export  of  corn  was  left  free,  but  drinking 
had  become  a habit,  and  ])otatoes  replaced  corn  as  raw-material 
for  distilling,  while  the  making  of  spirits  from  plums  at  home 
spread  among  the  peasants.  The  State  made  no  effort  to  check 
the  growing  ])roduction  and  consumption  of  alcohol.  After  the 
rising  of  1907  the  number  of  public-houses  in  rural  areas  was 
legally  restricted  to  one  for  each  100  inhabitants,  i.e.  roughly, 
for  each  20  households.  After  the  War  a law  allowed  peasants 
in  the  wine-growing  districts  to  prepare  and  retain  for  personal 
consumption  wine  and  spirits  from  their  own  vineyards  and 
orchards,  'bhe  oj)ening  of  new  public-houses  was,  if  anything, 
encouraged.  i\I.  Vdntila  Bratianu  stated  in  the  expose  de  motifs 
to  his  law  for  the  restriction  of  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  that 
‘in  every  one  of  the  provinces  the  number  of  public-houses  has 
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been  allowed  to  grow  under  pretext  of  increasing  trade  conducted 
by  Rumanians,  overlooking  the  great  harm  that  was  being  caused 
to  the  Rumanian  peoj)le  in  facilitating  the  spread  of  alcoholism. 
To  sum  up,  we  could  say  that  since  the  end  of  the  War  we  have 
pursued,  rather,  a ])olicy  for  the  alcoholization  of  the  country’.^ 
The  number  of  factories  and  distilleries  for  the  jiroduction  of 
alcohol  reached  159  by  1926;  most  of  them  were  enjoying  the 
protection  of  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  national  industry, 
which  enabled  them,  e.g.  to  import  their  machinery  duty  free, 
&c.  A law  passed  in  1924  limited  the  number  of  factories  to  those 
already  in  existence,  but  it  did  not  limit  the  quantity  or  the 
strength  of  their  output.  This  state  of  things  was  boldly  curbed 
by  M.  Vintila  Bratianu,  in  1926,  though  as  Minister  of  Finance 
he  risked  losing  resources  thereby  just  when  the  Treasury  was 
badly  depleted.  The  1927  law  obliged  all  alcohol  factories  to 
organize  themselves  into  a syndicate,  which  was  to  control 
production  and  sales.  The  ^Ministries  of  Finance,  of  Industry, 
and  of  Agriculture  were  each  to  have  one  delegate  on  the  board 
of  directors.  No  new  distillery  could  thereafter  be  established ; 
total  production  was  fixed  for  periods  of  three  years,  being  reduced 
from  period  to  period,  and  each  factory  was  allotted  a maximum 
yearly  j)roduction.  All  sales  had  to  be  made  through  the  Syndi- 
cate ; alcohol  could  not  be  sold  of  a strength  exceeding  30°,  and 
it  had  to  be  aromatized  before  being  put  on  the  market.  Finally, 
the  duty  on  such  alcohol  was  raised  from  11  to  104  lei  })er  kg., 
while  fruit  or  wine  alcohol  only  paid  10  lei  j)er  kg.  As  a result 
of  the  law  the  yearly  production  of  industrial  alcohol  fell  from 
5,400  wagons  to  580,  in  1928.  Another  result  has  been  the 
spreading  of  clandestine  manufacture  of  alcohol,  and  of  the 
discovery  during  1928  that  wood  alcohol  was  making  its  appear- 
ance in  the  drinks  put  on  the  market. 

The  growing  consumption  of  alcohol  is  in  a way  evident  from 
the  increase  in  the  revenue  derived  from  it: 


1924 

1925 

1926 

(in  miUion  lei) 

1927 

1928 

E.stimate  . 

. 1,399 

1,420 

1,569 

2,695 

2,972 

Roveniie  . 

. 1,693 

1,744 

2,009 

1,789  2 

— 

^ Article  by  Dr.  Alex.  Manolescu  in  Adeverul,  August  11,  1925. 
^ First  nine  months. 
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The  consumption  of  alcohol  in  degree- decalitres  was: 

1920- 1  190,422,722 

1921- 2  300,478,152 

1922- 3  300,080,400 

1924  472,746,600 

The  consumption  per  head  of  population,  reduced  to  100°  alcohol, 
was  as  follows: 


Year 

Old  Kingdom 

Transylvania 

Bessarabia 

Bucovina 

Average 

1920-1 

13-5 

9-6 

4-3 

21-3 

11-3 

1921-2 

16-6 

211 

7-9 

37-8 

17-9 

1923 

131 

26-7 

5-9 

40-5 

17-9 

1924 

18-6 

43  1 

10-4 

71-8 

28-21 

The  effect  of  M.  Bratianu’s  Act  on  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  industrial  alcohol  is  shown  in  the  table  below: 


Year 

(in  litres) 

Production 

Consumption 

Consumption 
per  head  of 
population 

1925  . 

76,954,722 

51,799,871 

30 

1926  . 

60,643,663 

40,167,834 

2-3 

1927  . 

38,191,388 

24,173,525 

1-5  2 

The  consumption,  per  head  of  population,  of  the  several  kinds  of 
beverages  varied  as  follows: 


(in  litres) 


Year 

Spirits 

Beer 

Wine 

1922-3  . 

6-4 

4-5 

13-5 

1923  . 

5-4 

4-5 

14-4 

1924 

4-9 

4-4 

16-7 

1925  . 

2-1 

4-4 

15-3 

1926 

5-0 

4-08 

15-0 

1927  . 

2-5 

5-1 

12-4 

'These  figures  do  not  include  the  many  other  varieties  of  spirits 
put  on  the  market. 

Tlie  peasants’  favourite  drink  is  the  tuica,  a brandy  distilled 
from  ])lums,  with  usually  a strength  of  90°.  Its  consumption 
varies  with  the  yearly  ouiput  of  the  plum  orchards,  but  it  is 
‘ Buletinul  Statistic,  1925,  No.  4.  * Ihid.,  1928,  No.  3. 
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beyond  doubt  larger  than  that  recorded  in  the  official  figures,  as 
it  is  impossible  adequately  to  control  all  the  private  stills,  of  which 
there  are  said  to  be  nearly  50,000.  The  consuni])tion  of  that 
spirit  in  the  villages  far  exceeds  that  of  wine  and  beer,  and  is 
the  more  harmful  as  most  of  these  home-brewed  brandies,  accord- 
ing to  the  result  of  official  tests,  contain  dangerous  chemical 
impurities.  The  number  of  licensed  houses  was  as  follows: 


In 


Province 

Public  houses  j 

Rural  Urban 

boroughs  boroughs  Out-licenses 

1 

Total 

Old  Kingdom  . 

14,301 

10,085  1,833 

20,219 

Transylvania 

13,093 

4,708  213 

18,014 

Bessarabia 

3,839 

1,332  349 

5,520 

Bucovina 

1,275 

1,094  24 

2,393 

Total 

33,108 

17,219  1 2,419 

, 52,740 1 

'riie  total  figures  work  out  at  one  licensed  house  to  about  350 
inhabitants.  But  the  actual  number  of  public  houses  is  certainly 
much  greater,  many  of  them  being  carried  on  without  a hcense 
but  with  the  connivance  of  the  local  police.  The  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  IMinistry  of  Labour,  early  in  1929,  into  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  industrial  centres  of  the  Jiu 
valley,  in  Transylvania,  found,  e.g.,  35  unlicensed  houses  in  one 
place,  at  Petrosani,  and  about  30  at  Vulcan.  At  the  anti- 
alcoholic  congress  held  at  Bucarest  in  1926,  it  was  stated  that 
there  were  168,000  ])ublic  houses  in  the  country,  i.  e.  roughly  one 
to  each  100  inhabitants,  which  is  about  the  proportion  that  one 
meets  with  in  most  places. 

The  drink  problem  is  grave  in  Rumania.  It  means  that  some 
100,000  wagons  of  corn  are  daily  transformed  into  alcohol  and 
dispensed  in  that  damaging  form  to  a population  which  succumbs 
to  it  the  more  easily  as  it  is  undernourished  and  weakened  by 
disease.  According  to  Dr.  Gerota,  the  yearly  consunq)tion  per 
head  of  po})ulation  was  28-2  litres  of  alcohol  and  12-47  kg. 
of  meat  (35-6  kg.  in  the  towns  and  2-77  kg.  on  the  land);  11,627 
million  lei  were  spent  in  1924  on  alcohol  and  6,470  millions  on 

1 Buletinul  Statistic,  1928,  No.  3. 
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meat.  Drunkenness  is  appallingly  frequent.  The  expose  de  motifs 
to  i\L  liratianu’s  bill  mentioned  that  peasants  bought  alcohol 
of  96°  and  watered  it  down  to  half  strength,  for  personal 
consumption,  and  also  that  sjiirits  of  96°  were  being  consumed. 
In  1925  Dr.  Obreja  stated  that,  divided  by  the  number  of 
adult  inhabitants,  the  average  yearly  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks  amounted  to  150  litres  ])er  individual.  Since  the  War, 
the  peasant  women  have  abandoned  their  former  restraint 
and  can  be  seen  openly  drinking  in  the  licensed  houses  of 
villages  and  market-towns.  The  problem  can,  of  course,  not 
be  solved  by  fiscal  measures  alone;  the  whole  social  and  cul- 
tural basis  of  peasant  life  will  have  to  progress  to  a happier 
stage  l)efore  the  hold  which  drink  has  gained  on  the  village 
could  1)0  shaken.  Official  ])olicy  can  contribute  in  many  ways 
to  that  end,  by  curbing  all  sorts  of  abuses  which  the  drink 
trade  has  hitherto  been  able  to  perpetrate  unmolested.  On 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  labour  unrest  among  miners  in  the  Jiu 
valley,  in  the  winter  of  1928-9,  the  Labour  Ministry  found,  e.g., 
that  debts  contracted  by  the  miners  at  public  houses  were  re- 
tained from  their  wages,  which  in  consequence  dwindled  each  week. 
The  same  inquiry  established  the  existence  of  a large  number  of 
unlicensed  ])ublic  houses.  The  Minister  of  Labour  in  the  new 
Peasantist  Government,  M.  I.  Raducanu,  besides  taking  steps  for 
ending  such  abuses,  attacked  the  problem  directly  by  establish- 
ing in  the  various  centres,  with  the  aid  of  the  mining  companies, 
tea-houses  in  which  cups  of  tea  are  sold  at  about  ^d.  each. 
During  the  first  four  days  the  six  tea-houses  sold  3,000  cups 
of  tea.  An  article  in  the  Dreptatea  of  February  15,  1929, 
affirmed  that  the  unrest  in  the  valley,  with  its  constant  threat 
of  strikes,  faded  away  when  tea  began  to  take  the  })lace  of 
alcohol.  The  gravity  of  the  ])roblem,  apart  from  vital  issues,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  the  Directorate  of  the  Gen- 
darmerie  that  24  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  committed  in  rural 
districts  during  1918—23  were  attributable  directly  to  alcoholism. 
In  1929  the  new  Peasantist  (iovernment  decreed  that  public 
houses  should  be  closed  on  Sundays  and  holidays ; it  is  instructive 
to  find  that  this  wise  measure  was  welcomed  by  the  peasants 
themselves. 
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Section  3 

Health  and  Vital  Statistics 

What  has  been  said  hitlierto  concerning  the  peasants’  housing, 
food  and  drink  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  one  cannot  ex]iect 
their  health  to  be  flourishing.  The  effect  of  the  reform  in  that 
respect  lias  not  so  far  been  very  marked,  but  there  are  many 
reasons  why  progress  should  have  been  slow  during  the  few 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the  new  land 
laws. 

Rumania  is  far  from  being  confronted  as  yet  with  the  prob- 
lem of  over-population.  She  only  has  about  fifty-seven  inhabit- 
ants to  the  square  kilometre  and  her  agricultural  production 
is  capable  of  expanding  considerably.  The  flight  from  the  land 
keejis  within  moderate  limits ; there  is  not  sufficient  industry  to 
give  emjiloyment  to  a large  number  of  people  and  the  peasant’s 
attachment  to  the  soil  is  very  strong.  The  yearly  increase  of 
the  rural  jiopulation  still  exceeds  the  number  of  those  who  leave 
the  village.  Emigration,  on  the  jiart  of  the  rural  elements,  was 
only  5,625  men  and  431  women  in  1926,  and  these  belonged 
mainly  to  the  national  minorities.  What  effect  the  new  agrarian 
legislation  will  have  on  the  natural  increase  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion can  only  be  vaguely  forecasted  on  the  basis  of  social 
experience.  'I'he  changes  in  the  conditions  of  bequeathing 
peasant  land,  described  in  Chapter  VI,  will  probably  leave 
younger  sons  little  prosjiect  of  becoming  themselves  owners  of 
holdings,  however  small,  and  with  the  disapjiearance  of  large 
properties  agriculture  will  be  able  to  give  employment  only  to  a 
restricted  number  of  labourers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
established  in  France  and  elsewhere  that  smallholders  tend  to 
limit  the  size  of  their  families.  Agricultural  labourers  show  no 
such  restraint,  being  hojieful  of  deriving  in  old  age  aid  from  the 
labour  of  their  children,  but  the  peasant  who  acquires  a piece  of 
land  seems  anxious  to  avoid  the  splitting  of  his  property  among 
several  sons ; ajiart  from  the  restictive  influence  which  a rise  in 
the  standard  of  living  generally  exercises  on  the  number  of 
children.  The  fact  of  the  land  reform  having  been  delayed  till 
now  lias  left  free  play  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  rural  popula- 
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tion,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  and  how  quickly 
that  increase  will  be  checked  by  the  resettlement  of  the  peasants. 
The  new  distribution  of  ])roperty,  as  resulting  from  the  reform, 
is  bound  to  lead  to  the  gradual  intensification  of  Rumanian 
agricultui’e,  and  as  the  smallness  of  the  holdings  limits  the  use 
of  machines,  more  intensive  agriculture  will  in  the  first  place 
mean  an  increase  in  the  use  of  hand  labour.  The  peasant  house- 
holds, as  we  have  seen,  still  have  a good  deal  of  labour  to  spare, 
enough  to  l)alance  the  requirements  of  intensive  cultivation ; so 
that  altogether  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  land  will 
be  able  to  maintain  the  present  poj)ulation  in  a higher  standard 
of  living  without  the  need  of  emigration  from  the  villages,  but 
also  without  much  room  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
cultivators. 

The  number  of  marriages  showed  a continuous  and  high 
proportional  increase: 

]!)(10  .....  13-4  per  1,000  inliabitants 

1005  16  0 „ 

1010 18-4  „ 

1015 14-3 

1018 17-6  .. 

1010  220 

1020  25  0 „ „ 

In  1920  the  country  registered  an  exceptional  increase  in  mar- 
riages in  rural  districts,  followed  by  a steady  decline: 

1020  1021  1022 

Rural  coninnmcs  . 173,848  165,348  130,885 

Urban  communes  . 32,628  32,650  20,912 

I’liis  phenomenon  apjiears  still  more  clearly  from  the  figures 
below  relating  to  the  Old  Kingdom  alone,  and  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  increase  was  directly  attributable  to  the  land  reform: 

Rural  Marriages  in  the  Old  Kingdom 
1913  1914  1915  1018  1019  Average  1920 

56,256  53,243  44,164  48,123  58,144  52,186  79,043 

Observations  have  established  that  generally  the  number  of 
marriages  is  directly  jirojiortional  to  the  output  of  agriculture. 
'I'lie  number  of  divorces  increased  in  the  same  measure  as  that 
of  marriages: 
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1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1919 

1920 


In  the  Old  Kingdom 


1,282 

1,722 

2,847 

3,226 

2,781 

4,409 


The  total  number  of  divorces  in  the  whole  of  the  country  was 
7,716  in  1920.  Divorces  were  much  less  frequent  in  the  country: 


Rural  communes  Urban  communes 

1920  ....  7-6  (per  10,000  inhabitants)  20  0 

1921  ....  10-8  ,.  .,  .,  21-5 

1922  . . . 8-8  „ „ „ 17-0 


The  number  of  births,  per  1,000  inhabitants,  showed  the 


following  variation : 

1901-5  . 

39-4 

1906-10  . 

40-4 

1911-15  . 

420 

1918 

15-8 

1919 

360 

1920 

33-7 

And  in  absolute  figures 

for  the  whole  of  Rumania : 

Rural  communes 

Urban  communes 

1920  . 

471,283 

Per  cent. 
87-4 

68,076 

Per  cent. 
12-6 

1921  . 

541,686 

88-0 

78.771 

120 

1922  . 

535,094 

87-2 

78,632 

12-8 

The  average  yearly  increase  in  the  rural  population,  in  the  years 
before  the  War,  was  20  per  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
urban  population  only  7-4  per  thousand.  Rumania  had  the 
second  highest  percentage  of  births  in  Europe,  36-6  per  thousand 
inhabitants,  coming  after  Jugoslavia  which  had  38-6  per  thou- 
sand. This  high  proportion  of  births  was  offset  by  an  equally 
high  j)roportion  of  deaths: 


1901-5 

1906-10 

1911-15 

1918 

1919 

1920 


25- 4  (per  1,000  inhabitants) 

25'8  ,,  ,,  ,, 

24-4  „ „ 

45-7  ,.  „ 

33-7  „ „ 

26- 0  „ „ 


1569.69 
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Still-births  and  infant  mortality  showed  a high  degree  of  fre- 
quency: 


Still-births  (per  100  births) 


Whole 

Rural 

Urban 

country 

communes 

communes 

1900 

1-6 

M 

4-2 

1905 

2-31 

1-84 

518 

1910 

2-72 

2-36 

5- 18 

1915 

2-76 

2-39 

5-26 

1918 

3-40 

2-61 

711 

1919 

2-51 

3-99 

5-50 

1920 

304 

2-38 

5-36 

Infant  mortality  was  as  follows,  per  1,000  inhabitants: 

Up  to  ] 

year  Up  to  18  years 

1901  . 

30-4 

56-7 

1905  . 

30(5 

53-3 

1910  . 

31-5 

56-1 

1915  . 

32-8 

57- 1 

1918  . 

10-4 

42-7 

1919  . 

22-4 

46- 1 

1920  . 

30-9 

56-33 

General  mortality  of  the  rural  population  in  the  post-war  years 
was  as  follows: 


Years 

0-1 

1-5 

5-20 

20-40 

above  40 

1921 

34-7 

13  1 

110 

9-8 

31-4 

1922 

35-4 

12-5 

9-4 

100 

32-7 

1923 

.35-5 

14- 1 

90 

9-8 

31-6 

1924 

.34-2 

14-3 

8-0 

10- 1 

33-41 

In  villages  infant  moidality  showed  the  following  proportions 
per  1,000  inhabitants: 


0-1  year 

0-5  years 

5-15/ 18  years 

Total 

1901 

31-4 

17-7 

9-3 

58-4 

1905 

3 It) 

15-9 

7-9 

55-4 

1910 

33-8 

17-8 

7-9 

59-5 

1915 

34-3 

17-8 

7-4 

59-5 

1919 

23-3 

18-7 

11-6 

53-6 

1920 

30-9 

12-6 

12-8 

56-3 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  infant  mortality  in  the  first 
month  after  birth  was  highei-  by  6 per  cent,  on  the  land  than 
in  the  towns,  and  in  the  first  year  after  birth  by  2 per  cent. 

1 After  Dr.  G.  Baiiu. 
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Compared  with  the  mortality  of  children  in  the  first  year  after 
birth  in  the  neighbouring  peasant  countries,  the  Rumanian  figure 
referring  to  the  period  1895-9  was  much  higher: 

Rumania,  21-5  per  cent. 

Bulgaria,  15  0 per  cent. 

Serbia,  16T  per  cent. 

Very  significant  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  land  problem 
is  the  following  table,  cited  by  M.  Bibicescu  on  p.  21  of  his  book: 


Mortality  of  Children  in  the  First  Year  after  Birth 


Rural  communes 

Urban  communes 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1870^  . 

160 

283 

1875-9  . 

17-9 

26-4 

1880^  . 

180 

240 

1885-9  . 

17-7 

23-5 

1890-4  . 

21-6 

240 

From  the  time  of  the  peasants’  emancipation  to  the  end  of  the 
century  the  mortality  of  children  under  one  year  therefore  as 
steadily  increased  in  the  villages  as  it  decreased  in  the  towns. 

According  to  Dr.  Glicsman  the  high  frequency  of  infant 
mortality  on  the  land  was  due  largely  to  the  peasant  wmman’s 
excessive  labour  during  the  period  of  pregnancy  and  feeding, 
to  her  insufficient  nourishment,  to  the  lack  of  proper  medical 
attendance,  and  to  social  prejudices.  IMany  babies  w'ere  born 
j)rematurely  and  w^ere  under  w'eight.  There  were  many  cases 
of  aspliyxiation  through  whooping-cough,  the  babies  being  left 
at  home  alone  while  the  mothers  w^orked  in  the  fields.  A local 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  rural  mortality  conducted  just  before 
the  War  and  referring  to  a district  with  50,000  inhabitants  (the 
land  belonging  to  five  owners)  confirmed  the  excessive  mortality 
among  children  of  one  and  tw'o  years  of  age,  but  it  also  came  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  most  of  them  could  have  been  saved.  The 
inquiry  extended  over  three  years  betw^een  1910-13.  During  that 
period  there  were  2,604  births ; 455  babies  died  in  their  first  year, 
that  is,  17  per  cent.,  and  mortality  of  children  up  to  the  age  of 
two  years  accounted  for  one-third  of  all  the  deaths.  The  causes 
of  1,000  deaths  among  children  up  to  three  years  of  age  were: 
344  diseases  of  the  breathing  organs ; 

154  gastro-enteritis ; 212  innate  debility; 

164  tetanus;  122  epidemics. 
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The  great  number  of  child  deaths  through  tetanus,  a phenomenon 
unknown  in  more  developed  countries,  is  a proof  of  the  degree 
of  misery  and  ignorance  which  prevailed  on  the  land.  Frequently 
the  woman  gave  birth  lying  on  the  ground  on  some  straw,  or  in 
the  fields.  During  birth  the  woman  was  considered  ‘unclean’ 
and  for  three  days  she  and  her  child  were  approached  by  no  one 
save  the  midwife,  when  there  was  one,  or  some  old  woman  of 
the  family.  Mother  and  child  were  then  washed  with  holy  water, 
after  which  they  were  considered  to  be  clean  again.  Dr.  Glicsman 
states  that  he  made  an  effort  to  act  preventively  in  two  com- 
munes, by  vaccinating  newly-born  babies  against  tetanus,  but 
that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt  because  it  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  local  priest.  He  added  that  there  was 
one  single  midwife  for  all  the  50,000  inhabitants,  which  meant 
that  pregnant  women  had  little  chance  of  getting  expert  help 
even  when  they  wished  it. 

The  effect  of  the  absence  of  medical  attendance  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures,  relating  to  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  rural  population  of  the  Old  Kingdom  and  to  patients 
uj)  to  the  age  of  nineteen  years: 


1905 

1910 

1915 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Scarlet  fever 
Per  cent. 
18-89 
20-32 
18-21 
16.55 
17-02 
17-22 
17-95 


Diphtheria 
Per  cent. 

18- 84 
15-72 

19- 23 
14-76 
11-76 
19-34 
31-76 


Another  index  to  the  health  of  the  population  may  be  found 
in  the  table  below,  giving  the  number  of  suicides  between  1919 


and  1925: 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 
1!>24 
1925 


Rural  inhabitants  Total  number 


73 

66 

67 

109 

105 

90 

104 


357 

;i3i 

339 

408 

434 

460 

550 
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Most  of  the  suicides  on  the  land  were  attributed  to  drink  and 
pellagrad 

We  shall  have  again  to  refer  to  the  State’s  health  policy, 
which  is  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for  the  high  rate  of  mortality. 
Preventive  action  is  needed  above  all,  and  action  of  a social 
nature  more  than  of  a medical  kind.  We  cannot  here  argue  the 
point  at  length,  though  it  is  a point  which  peculiarly  concerns 
our  study,  but  will  merely  refer  in  brief  to  jiellagra,  which  is 
undoubtedly  a social  malady;  and  to  certain  facts  established 
by  the  army  authorities,  which  offer  remarkable  evidence  in 
support  of  the  view  that  social  rather  than  biological  conditions 
are  responsible  for  the  bad  health  of  the  peasant  population. 

Pellagra,  which  among  Transylvanian  peasants  is  known  as 
‘jioor  man’s  sickness’,  was  unknown  in  the  Rumanian  provinces, 
notwithstanding  frequent  famines,  as  long  as  millet,  wheat,  and 
barley  formed  the  basis  of  the  people’s  food.  The  disease 
appeared  with  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  sj^read  with  it. 
Maize  was  introduced  in  the  Rumanian  provinces  about  1700, 
and  it  became  ra])idly  popular  with  the  peasants  just  because 
as  an  autunm  crop  it  withstood  the  climate  better  than  the 
frequently-failing  summer  crops.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  change  from  millet  to  maize  coincided  with  the  lowering 
of  the  peasants’  status  and  well  being.- 

* Bnletimd  Statistic,  1927,  No.  2. 

- The  social  origin  of  the  disease  is  brought  out  by  Dr.  Creighton  in  his  History  of 
Epidemics  in  Britain  (1891,  pp.  107-13),  by  way  of  an  interesting  comparison  with 
medieval  leprosy.  ‘The  varying  types  of  diseases,  or  their  existence  at  one  time  and 
absence  at  another,  are  a reflex  of  the  variations  in  the  life  of  the  people — in  food  and 
ilrink,  wages,  domestic  comfort,  town  life  or  country  life,  and  the  like.’  The  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  leprosy  in  medieval  Europe  was  a case  in  point.  ‘ The  pellagra 
of  the  North  Italian  peasantry  (and  of  Rumania,  Gascony  and  some  other  limited 
areas)  is  the  nearest  affinity  to  lepro.sy  among  the  species  of  disease. . . The  two  diseases 
are  closely  allied  in  the  insiduous  approach  of  their  symptoms,  in  their  implicating  the 
tissue-nutrition  through  the  nerves,  or  the  nervous  functions  through  the  nutrition, 
in  their  cumulating  and  incurable  character,  and  in  their  transmissibility  by  inheri- 
tance.’ Symptoms  and  effects  being  alike,  there  must  also  be  a relation  between  the 
causes.  ‘The  most  general  expression  for  leprosy  is  a semi-putrid  or  toxic  character 
of  animal  food,  just  as  for  the  allied  pellagra,  it  is  a semi-putrid  or  toxic  character 
of  the  [maize]  bread  or  porridge,’  consumed  steadily  from  day  to  day,  and  aided  and 
abetted  by  other  conditions.  ‘These  aiding  things  are  for  the  most  part  the  usual 
concomitants  of  poverty  and  hardships  . . . [Leprosy]  was  a morbus  miseriae  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  on  the  whole  not  a very  common  one ; and  it  was  easily  shaken  off 
by  the  national  life  when  the  conditions  changed  ever  so  little.’  That  is  happening  in 
Rumania  with  pellagra,  after  the  land  reform. 
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The  first  cases  of  pellagra  were  not  recorded  till  about  1830  in 
^Moldavia  and  1850  in  Munteniad  After  that  the  disease  spread 
both  in  absolute  numbers  and  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
population : 


1880 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


Number  of 

per  1,000 

patients 

inhabitant 

10,626 

— 

21.282 

— 

32,271 

— 

40,786 

— 

34,776 

6-8 

36,239 

7-0 

40,660 

7-7 

43,676 

8-1 

54,689 

10-5  2 

According  to  Professor  Babes  there  were  30,000  patients  in  1911, 
40,000  in  1913,  and  about  i 00,000  just  before  the  War.  The 
average  mortality  from  pellagra  was  5 per  cent.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  incidence  of  the  disease  has  diminished  consider- 
ably after  the  War,  and  Professor  Babes  has  pointed  out,  in 
bringing  the  following  table  to  the  attention  of  the  Rumanian 
Academy,  that  the  largest  number  of  patients  was  found  in  the 
counties  in  which  maize  was  more  extensively  cultivated. 


1912 

1914 

1916 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Dolj 

539 

432 

286 

127 

210 

184 

147 

160 

Gorj 

347 

322 

195 

79 

141 

176 

168 

146 

Mehedinp 

473 

404 

268 

162 

143 

119 

108 

118 

Romanap 

481 

411 

251 

107 

128 

96 

94 

72 

Valcea 

463 

363 

226 

137 

140 

143 

105 

106 

Botosani  . 

416 

1,301 

79 

945 

225 

682 

633 

*> 

Falciu 

871 

1,099 

680 

631 

681 

601 

490 

Iasi  . . 

583 

536 

394 

320 

355 

403 

323 

2 

Putna 

1,143 

1,035 

()32 

612 

575 

564 

568 

V 

Suceava  . 

1,210 

1,552 

1,039 

V 

438 

1,753 

629 

? 

Tutova 

1,242 

1,190 

640 

278 

1,088 

303 

207 

9 

Vasliii 

1,165 

1,296 

1,167 

137 

140 

143 

105 

? 

It  is  interestino'  to  note  the  statement  of  Professor  Babes,  that 

* According  to  Professor  V.  Babes,  the  disease  is  contracted  during  the  winter, 
but  makes  its  aj>pearance,  with  its  characteristic  rash,  with  the  spring  sun.  Professor 
Babes  made  an  experiment  with  white  mice  whicli  were  fed  on  mildewed  maize;  the 
animals  whicli  were  kept  in  the  shade  recovered,  but  those  which  were  exposed  to 
the  sun  succumbed.  Pellagra  alTects  the  jiatient  in  three  ways:  it  attacks  the  skin,  the 
digestive  organs,  and  the  nervous  system,  causing  a burning  sensation  in  the  throat, 
pains  in  the  stomach  and  an  abnormal  nervous  state. 

2 After  Bibicescu,  p.  22. 
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pellagra  is  prevalent  among  the  colonies  of  Rumanian  emigrants 
in  the  south-western  regions  of  the  United  States. 

The  social  origins  of  the  population’s  ill-health  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  serious  extension  of  tuberculosis.  We  will  mention 
only  the  evidence  obtained  a few  years  ago  during  an  inquiry 
undertaken  among  the  schoolchildren  of  Cluj,  by  Professor 
luliu  Ilatiegan.  He  found  that  among  the  291  boarders  of  a 
girl’s  secondary  school  only  137  displayed  no  evident  signs  of 
tuberculosis;  but  92-5  per  cent,  of  the  girls  reacted  positively 
to  the  Pirquet  test.  Almost  all  the  pupils  belonged  to  country 
districts.  In  a University  Hostel  for  women  students,  to  which 
admission  was  granted  after  a medical  examination,  only  47-89 
per  cent,  of  the  119  boarders  displayed  no  evident  signs  of 
tuberculosis;  and  from  364  men  and  women  chosen  at  random 
from  the  students  of  Cluj  University,  only  147  were  free  from 
all  symptoms.  In  1923  deaths  from  tuberculosis  reached  in 
Rumania  37  per  10,000  inhabitants,  as  against  30  in  Hungary 
and  9-9  in  the  United  States. 

On  another  occasion  Professor  Babes  reported  that  the 
average  percentage  of  young  men  found  unfit  for  military  service 
increased  as  follows: 

1890-92,  5-6  per  cent. 

1893-96,  7 0 per  cent. 

1897,  8-3  per  cent. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  larger  number  of  rejections  may 
have  been  due  to  stricter  standards.  But  certain  conclusive 
evidence  was  obtained  from  the  examination  of  57,958  recruits, 
20-1  years  of  age,  born  in  1893.  An  anthropometric  study  ^ made 
by  M.  Nicolae  Tabacovici,  sometime  chief  of  the  statistical 
service  in  the  Rumanian  War  Office,  found  that  the  average 
height  of  those  examined  was  165  cm.,  which  was  equal  to  the 
average  European  height,  and  that  this  size  was  sufficiently 
well  represented  with  8 02  per  cent,  of  the  measured  recruits. 
But  the  evidence  assumed  an  altogether  different  aspect  when 
the  height  was  related  to  the  chest  measurements  of  these  men, 
a relation  which  forms  a reliable  index  to  the  physical  state  of  a 

1 Arhiva  peniru  Sliin^a  si  Rejonna  Sociald,  vol.  i.  No.  1,  1919,  pp.  217-23. 
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population.  The  men  were  divided  into  three  groups : those 
whose  chest  measurement  was  less  than  half  their  height,  those 
in  which  it  was  equal  to  it,  and  those  in  which  it  was  above  it. 
A comparison  with  corresponding  Bulgarian  figures  gave  the 


following  results: 

1 

Group 

2 

3 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Rumania 

16-28 

6-35 

77-37 

Bulgaria 

3-41 

18-88 

77-71 

The  number  of  those  which  fell  below  standard,  therefore,  was 
considerably  greater  in  Rumania.  i\I.  Tabacovici  did  not  press 
the  point  that  Bulgaria  was  a country  of  smallholders,  but  he 
brought  out  further  significant  facts;  of  the  examined  recruits 
88-88  per  cent,  came  from  rural  districts.  According  to  their 
height  the  rural  recruits  gave  a much  greater  percentage  in  the 
lower  groups.  ‘ These  inquiries  entitle  us  to  conclude  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  height  our  rural  population  is  in  a state  of 
considerable  inferiority  as  compared  with  the  urban  population.  ’ 
This  result  was  the  more  serious  as  the  rural  inhabitants  formed 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  country’s  population.  M.  Tabacovici, 
therefore,  made  an  attempt  to  trace  the  cause  of  that  physical 
deficiency,  excluding  for  obvious  reasons  all  possibility  of  innate 
physiological  differences  between  the  urban  and  rural  groups  or 
between  the  various  geographical  regions.  Working  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  distribution  of  property  among  the  inhabitants 
of  a country  is  the  best  index  to  their  economic  well-being,  he 
grouped  for  each  county:  {a)  the  recruits  whose  height  remained 
below  165  cm.  and  (b)  the  rural  inhabitants  owning  less  than 
2 ha.  of  land  each.  The  resulting  figures  established  a re- 
markably close  correlation  between  the  two  factors,  as  is  shown 
by  the  accompanying  diagram.  ‘The  jjarallelism  of  the  corre- 
s])onding  curves  is  statistically  evident  and  in  consequence  the 
reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  height  of  our  rural  jiopulation  must 
be  sought  in  the  unsatisfactory  distribution  of  land  property.’ 
i\I.  'l  abacovici  privately  informed  us  of  a further  experiment  on 
similar  lines  made  at  the  War  Office  in  1916,  the  material  of 
which  unfortunately  was  lost,  with  many  other  documents, 
durin<r  the  retreat.  In  the  second  case  the  urban  recruits  were 
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eliminated  from  the  test  and  the  remainder  were  examined  witli 
a view  to  establishing,  according  to  counties,  three  sets  of  factors : 
(1)  Physical  deficiency  as  resulting  from  the  unsatisfactory  rela- 
tion between  height  and  chest  measurement;  (2)  the  preva- 
lence of  tubercular  arthritis ; and  (3)  insufficient  {peasant  property 
(below  2 ha.).  The  resulting  curves,  according  to  M.  Tabacovici, 
displayed  an  even  closer  parallelism  than  the  diagram  here  re- 


produced ; and  in  the  case  of  one  county,  apparently  Bacau,  all 
those  rejected  on  medical  grounds  from  one  particular  class  of 
recruits  belonged  to  that  section  of  the  peasantry  which  owned 
less  than  2 ha.  land. 

The  average  length  of  a peasant’s  life  in  most  civilized 
countries,  according  to  Dr.  Babes,  was  50  years  before  the  War, 
whereas  in  Rumania  it  was  only  30  yeai's.  ‘As  there  exists  a 
relation  between  mortality  and  morbidity,  we  are  entitled  to 
state  that  the  Rumanian  peasant  is  much  more  unhealthy  than 
the  j)easant  of  any  otlier  civilized  country. M.  Mihalache  has 
asserted  that  during  the  War  the  Rumanian  soldiers  more  easily 
fell  victims  to  ej)idemics  than  the  Rumanians  of  Bessarabia  and 
Transylvania.-  After  the  War  the  peasant  nourished  himself 
better,  esj)ecially  quantitatively,  and  there  is  an  incipient  im- 
provement in  housing.  But  war  exhaustion  and  the  spread  of 
alcoholism  have  not  yet  allowed  the  improvement  in  material 
conditions  to  bear  palpable  results,  and  to  this  must  be  added 

' Cited  by  1.  Itibicescu,  jj.  26.  ^ Speech  in  the  Chamber,  1921,  p.  36. 
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the  appalling  increase  in  sexual  diseases.  The  number  of  rural 
inhabitants  receiving  medical  treatment  for  syphilis  was: 


These  fi  gures  by  no  means  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
prevalence  of  that  disease ; medical  officers  state  that  in  certain 
villages  half  the  ])opulation  is  infected  with  it,  and  the  socio- 
logical inquiry  conducted  last  year  by  the  seminar  of  Professor 
D.  Gusti  established  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
h’undul  IMoldovei,  a village  of  Bucovina,  reacted  positively  to  the 
Wassermann  test.  A very  jiainstaking  inquiry  was  conducted  by 
a groiq)  of  Transylvanian  doctors  into  the  prevalence  of  syphilis 
in  about  fifty  villages,  belonging  to  four  different  counties. 
Blood  tests  were  made  from  every  single  family,  and  the  result 
was  tliat  in  certain  villages  the  percentage  of  those  infected  was 
as  high  as  25,  while  the  general  average  was  10  per  cent.^ 
Dr.  Leontin  Munteanu,  after  keej)ing  under  observation  over  a 
j^eriod  of  26  months  8,700  soldiers  quartered  in  Oradea-Mare 
('rransylvania)  and  making  9,000  Wassermann  tests,  proved  that 
sy])hihs  infection  increased  with  the  length  of  military  service. 
He  found  among  first-year  soldiers  3-437  per  cent,  infected  with 
sy])hilis,  and  among  second-year  soldiers  5-131  per  cent.,  while 
among  those  who  had  signed  on  again  and  had  served  more  than 
two  years  the  percentage  was  8-722.  In  the  second  place,  he 
found  that  the  total  number  of  those  infected  rose  from  year  to 
year: 


'I'he  provision  which  the  State  made  for  the  prevention  and 
curing  of  disease  never  had  been  anything  but  trilling,  yet  even 

‘ (’itc'd  by  Dr.  G.  Banu,  pp.  109-10,  from  the  Annals  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

- (7a,  p.  113. 


1912 

1914 

1916 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1924 

1925 


10,027 

9,867 

8,614 

11,6.52 

17,634 

23,464 

26,818 

59,258 

77,264 
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that  was  reduced  after  the  War.  Tlie  proportion  which  expendi- 
ture for  public  healtli  represented  in  the  total  budget  of  the  State 
was  4 per  cent,  in  1908,  3-4  in  1911,  2-5  in  1914,  1-3  in  1920, 
2-5  in  1924,  2-7  in  1925,  2-5  in  1926,  2-7  in  1927  and  2-9  in  1928. 
The  percentage  of  the  last  few  years  was  in  reality  still  smaller 
because  separate  accounts  had  been  established  for  the  railway 
budget.  One  must  also  remember  that  this  decrease  coincided 
with  the  limitation  of  the  activities  of  hospitals  kept  u])  by  private 
endowment.  These  functioned  almost  exclusively  in  the  towns, 
while  public  expenditure  was  devoted  mainly  to  health  services 
in  the  country  districts.  It  is  therefore  important  to  note  that 
expenditure  on  public  health,  besides  being  reduced,  was  also 
redistributed  in  a way  which  still  more  deprived  the  rural  districts 
of  medical  and  sanitary  assistance.  Before  the  War,  and  during 
the  first  post-war  years,  the  public  health  services  were  centralized 
in  the  General  Sanitary  Directorate,  but  in  1924  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  a newly-constituted  Ministry  of  Health.  The  effect  of 
that  change  on  the  distribution  of  the  Department’s  budget  may 
be  seen  in  the  table  below:  ^ 


Year 

Central 

administration 

Inspecting 

services 

External 

services 

1913-142  _ 

27,322,200 

5,670.000 

504,199,005 

1916-172  . 

29,789,100 

5,767,000 

557,221,275 

1921-2 

7,982,150 

— 

258,955,661 

1925  .... 

69,080,616 

-- 

651,932,802 

As  long  as  the  old  organization  lasted,  therefore,  the  central 
administration  used  up  1/19,  1/19  and  1/36  of  the  total  budget, 
but  with  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  about  1/9  was  spent  on 
central  administration,  leaving  the  active  services,  which  had 
in  their  care  a po])ulation  twice  as  large  as  before,  corresj)ondingly 
depleted  of  resources.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  as  officially 
admitted  in  1923,  of  the  870  rural  health  divisions  onlv  409  had 
])ermanent  medical  heads,  while  164  of  the  positions  were  vacant, 
83  were  occupied  by  medical  students,  and  217  had  provisional 
incumbents.  While  in  the  towns  the  profession  was  seriously 
overcrowded,  the  authorities  could  not  find  applicants  even  for 

^ Dr.  Al.  P.  Hie,  article  in  Aurora,  January  31,  1926. 

^ The  original  gold  lei  sums  multiplied  by  45. 
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the  rump  services  maintained  in  the  country  districts.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  was  disclosed  by  the  rapporteur  of  the  1929 
budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  lie  told  the  Chamber  that  at 
the  end  of  1928  the  Ministry  had  unpaid  estimates  amounting 
to  190,000,000  lei  left  over  from  previous  budgets ; these  included 
transjiort  allowances  to  rural  medical  officers,  some  of  them 
dating  back  to  1926 ; allowances  for  the  maintenance  of  patients ; 
for  fuel,  &c.  The  1929  budget  could  only  provide  4,950,000  lei 
for  the  payment  of  those  arrears,  this  being  an  amount  for 
which  judgement  had  been  obtained  in  the  Courts  against  the 
Ministry. 1 Therefore  not  even  the  poor  nominal  sums  inscribed 
in  the  budget  had  in  fact  been  forthcoming.  When  the  central 
administration  enjoyed  such  favourite  treatment  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  candidates  for  the  neglected  field  posts  should 
be  scarce;  especially  as  those  who  would  have  liked  to  devote 
ihemselves  to  the  urgent  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  villages 
found  their  usefulness  cramped  by  an  excess  of  duties  and  an 
insufficiency  of  means. 

'I'he  many  legal  j)ro visions  concerning  public  health  are 
rendered  senseless  by  the  jn’actical  impossibility  of  carrying  out 
their  intention;  medical  officers  are  obliged  to  establish  and 
isolate  contagious  cases  but  hospitals  or  infirmaries  for  their 
isolation  do  not  exist.  ^Moreover,  neglect  from  the  centre  en- 
gendered indifference  in  the  branches,  to  judge  from  the  circular 
which  the  iMinistry  of  Health  had  to  issue  in  June  1927.  The 
Ministry’s  inspectors,  it  com])lained,  had  found  that  many  of  the 
rural  lieallh  officers  were  not  living  at  their  official  place  of 
residence  but  congregated  in  the  towns,  and  some  of  them  even 
in  the  capital.  The  Ministry  ordered  them  to  settle  forthwith  at 
the  places  to  Avhich  they  were  apj)ointed.  What  a rural  medical 
officer  is  expected  to  ])crform  ajjpears  from  the  figures  which 
Dr.  Glicsman  related  in  1920  concerning  the  county  of  Mehedinti. 
h'or  a j)o])ulafion  of  271,000  there  were  8 district  hospitals,  but 
two  of  them  were  chwed;  there  were  4 hospital  doctors,  and  one 
district  doctor,  who  had  also  periodically  to  insj)ect  the  com- 
munes; further,  50  so-called  sanitary  agents  for  171  communes, 
and  21  midwives.  The  county  had  no  infirmaries.  The  total 

^ Adevcrul,  January  9,  1929. 
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number  of  trained  midwives  was  2,749  in  the  towns  and  1,397 
in  rural  districts,  or  one  to  6-2  rural  communes — a commune 
generally  including  several  villages.  In  1924  the  number  of 
births  was  81,715  in  the  towns  and  522,721  in  the  villages,  which 
meant  that  one  midwife  had,  theoretically,  to  attend  yearly  to 
395  child-births  spread  over  a large  area.^  The  situation  would 
seem  to  be  better  in  Transylvania  where,  according  to  IM.  Enescu, 
there  was  in  1920  one  doctor  to  4,824  inhabitants,  one  midwife 
to  1,425,  one  chemist  to  9,467  and  one  hospital  to  53,894  in- 
habitants. Infant  mortality  has  remained  at  the  same  high 
level  for  the  last  20  years  or  more.  ‘For  purposes  of  hygiene’, 
says  Dr.  Ranu,  ‘ we  have  neither  organization  nor  any  systematic 
policy.’  And  the  curative  services  on  the  land  work  under  such 
limitations  of  personnel  and  equipment  that  the  j)easant  has 
only  a narrow  chance  of  recovering  from  the  maladies  which  he 
is  not  helped  to  avoid. 


Section  4 

Cultural  and  Psychological  Changes 

(a)  Eilucaiion.  x\n  intense  activity  in  all  fields  of  education 
has  been  manifest  in  Rumania  since  the  War.  The  country-side 
is  displaying  extraordinary  keenness  for  more  and  better  schooling, 
and  public  authorities  have  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  open 
the  doors  of  education  to  the  masses  who  have  acquired  land  and 
political  power;  they  have  relatively  done  more  for  education 
than  for  any  other  field  of  social  policy. 

Such  an  effort  was  more  than  called  for  by  the  high  percentage 
of  illiterates  which  the  country  still  had.  The  census  of  1899, 
the  first  to  be  more  carefully  conducted,  found  that  78  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  above  7 years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  the  number  of  women  illiterates  reaching  90  per  cent. 
The  1912  census  established  that,  of  the  inhabitants  above  8 years 
of  age,  39-3  ]ier  cent,  could  read  and  write  and  60-7  were  illite- 
rates. The  projiortion  for  the  rural  districts  alone  was  worse, 

* Dr.  G.  Baini  citing  a report  of  Dr.  T.  lonescu,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  1926. 
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the  total  number  of  illiterates  reaching  67-4  per  cent,  and  among 
women  84-2  per  cent.  Of  the  several  provinces  Oltenia  had  the 
worst  figure  with  71 -2  per  cent,  rural  illiterates  while  Dorodgea, 
though  economically  backward,  had  the  best  figures  with  75-2 
per  cent,  illiterates  in  1899  and  54-8  per  cent,  in  1912  (60-8  per 
cent,  of  the  rural  population  in  1912).  In  his  booklet  on  the 
activity  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  Dr.  C.  Angelescu  stated 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  War  the  number  of  illiterates  was  43  per 
cent,  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  40  per  cent,  in  Transylvania,  60  per 
cent,  in  Bucovina,  and  94  per  cent,  in  Bessarabia.  As  the  figure  for 
the  Old  Kingdom  is  much  below  that  established  by  the  census 
of  1912,  one  can  regard  the  above  percentages  as  only  approxi- 
mately accurate,  that  for  Bessarabia  ^ seemingly  applying  merely 
to  the  Rumanian  inhabitants  of  that  province;  Hungarian 
statistics  gave  in  1910  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  that 
Kingdom  as  33-8,  and  Austrian  statistics  for  the  same  year  gave 
the  percentage  for  Bucovina  as  53-9.  Speaking  generally,  more 
than  half  the  population  was  illiterate  when  the  new  State  was 
formed  after  the  War. 

Elementary  Education.  That  circumstance  is  especially  sur- 
j)rising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  elementary  education  was  made 
free  and  compulsory  in  Rumania  as  early  as  1864,  these  prin- 
ciples being  inscribed  into  the  Constitution  of  1866.  But  Cuza, 
the  author  of  that  law,  could  do  no  more  than  proclaim  the 
princi])le;  as  buildings  and  teachers  could  not  be  created  by 
decree,  his  law  very  naturally  added  that  attendance  at  schools 
was  obligatory  ‘ wherever  schools  exist’.  Since  then  schools  have 
not  come  into  being  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  of  that 
(’onstitutional  ])rinciple  a reality.  In  1884  the  country  had  1,968 
rui-al  schools  with  61,977  pupils  (61,504  boys  and  473  girls)  and 
1,988  teachers.  The  number  of  urban  schools  was  165  with 


' Tlio  zemstvo  statistics  of  1!)05  and  1907,  cited  in  the  expose  de  motifs  to  the  new 
law  for  elementary  education  (1925),  gave  the  following  percentages  of  those  being 
able  to  read  and  write  among  the  various  nationalities  of  Bessarabia : 


Nationality 

Men 

Women 

Nationality 

i\Ien 

Women 

Germans 

()5() 

()2-9 

Bulgarians  . 

31-4 

6-4 

I’oles 

.55- () 

.52-9 

Turcs 

211 

2-4 

.lews  . 

49- 0 

24- 1 

I’krainians  . 

15-3 

31 

Kussians  (l.itlle) 

42- 3 

11-5 

Moldavians 

10-5 

1-7 

Uussians  (Great) 

39-9 

211 

Gipsies 

0-9 

0-3 
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23,260  pupils  and  516  teachers.  On  the  eve  of  the  War,  in  1912- 
13,  the  situation  of  elementary  education  was  as  follows: 


Average 

Average 

Number,  of 

number  of 

number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

registered 

pupils  per 

pupils  per 

Communes 

schools 

teachers 

pupils 

school 

teacher 

Rural  . 

4,686 

6,826 

531,634 

113 

77 

Urban 

370 

1,414 

84,936 

229 

60 

There  were  in  addition  256  private  elementary  schools  in  the 
towns  functioning  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. These  schools,  notwithstanding  their  overcrowding,  were 
far  from  being  able  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  school  age, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  giving  the  position 
in  1922: 


Children  of 
school  age 

Registered 

pupils 

Children  un- 
able to  gain 
admittance 

Bessarabia  .... 

398,695 

136,172 

262,523 

Bucovina  .... 

108,498 

104,301 

4,197 

Transylvania 

679,240 

457,567 

221,873 

Old  Kingdom 

1,355,031 

834,472 

520,55!) 

Total 

2,541,464 

1,532,312 

1,009,152 

Many  of  the  registered  pupils,  however,  did  not  attend  school 
either  because  their  parents  found  a pretext  for  keeping  them  at 
home  or  because  the  conditions  of  the  buildings,  &c.,  prevented 
the  regular  functioning  of  the  school,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  1922  about  half  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  were  receiving  no 
tuition  at  all.  Only  about  half  the  schools  had  buildings  of  their 
own,  while  the  remainder  were  carried  on  in  rented  houses  which 
were  unfit  for  the  purpose.  The  bulk  of  the  schools  had  only  one 
room,  and  during  the  winter  many  could  not  hold  their  classes 
because  of  lack  of  fuel.  The  number  of  children  who  were  unable 
to  gain  admittance  increased,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  registered,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

Tlie  number  of  pupils  who  finished  their  elementary  schooling 
was  in  fact  much  smaller  than  those  registered.  Between  the 
census  of  1899  and  that  of  1912,  281,303  pupils  took  their 
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School  year 

Children  of 
school  age 

Registered 

pupils 

Regular 

attendance 

Percentage 
of  those 
registered 
attending 
regularly 

1893-4  . 

634,342 

186,403 

143,570 

Per  cent. 
77-0 

1897-8  . 

663,536 

228,476 

138,604 

60-7 

1900-1  . 

704,039 

282,225 

190,674 

67-6 

1905-6  . 

765,754 

428,887 

246,107 

65-7 

1908-9  . 

910,203 

481,074 

300,276 

62-4 

1914-15  . 

910,203 

550,010 

415,673 

730 

1919-20  . 

1,015,347 

681,272 

435,943 

61-3 

1920-1 

1,202,677 

722,588 

464,240 

64-5 

certificate  in  rural  schools  and  129,851  in  urban  elementary 
schools.  The  increase  in  the  total  number  of  pupils  registered 
may  be  seen  from  the  table  below: 


Population 

Pupils  registered  in 
elementary  schools 

1864-5  .... 

4,424,961 

Per  cent. 
85,237  or  1-9 

1873-4  .... 

4,356,000 

82,617  „ 1-9 

1885-6  .... 

5,173,452 

140,000  „ 2-5 

1891  2 ...  . 

5,400,000 

211,000  „ 4 0 

1896-7  .... 

6,700,000 

287,110  „ 5 0 

1899-90  .... 

6,000,000 

336,300  „ 5-7 

1910-11  .... 

7,000,000 

611,300  „ 8-8 

1914-15  .... 

7,500,000 

620,565  „ 8-3 

1919-20  .... 

7,500,000 

748,765  „ 10  0 

1923-4  .... 

17,000,000 

1,759,885  „ 10-5 

ddie  state  of  elementary  education  in  1923-4,  before  the  passing 
of  the  new  law,  was  as  follows,  in  the  Old  Kingdom: 

Number  of  schools,  7,415; 

Number  of  teachers,  16,415; 

Number  of  children  of  school  age,  1,329,381 ; 

Number  of  registered  pupils,  949,314; 

Number  of  pupils  who  took  the  certihcate,  72,307. 

A new  law  on  elementary  education  was  promulgated  on 
24th  July  1924,  It  changed  the  age  for  com})ulsory  school 
attendance  from  seven  to  live,  the  first  two  years  having  to  be 
spent  in  a kindergarten,  and  it  extended  the  duration  of  atten- 
dance at  elementaryschools  from  four  to  seven  years.  During  the 
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last  three  years  general  teaching  was  to  be  combined  with  train- 
ing in  handicrafts,  for  wdiicli  purpose  2,000  workshops  of  various 
kinds  were  set  up  all  over  the  country.  For  the  carrying  out 
of  this  program  an  average  of  2,000  new  teaching  posts  were 
created  yearly  from  1922  until  1926,  the  year  Dr.  Angelescu 
wrote  his  report,  while  the  number  of  school  buildings  was  almost 
doubled  during  that  time: 


Number  of  elementary 

schools 

Number  of  teachers 

192K2 

1925-6 

1921-2 

1925-6 

llessarabia 

1,564 

4,320 

■ 2,938 

6,736 

Bucovina 

512 

580 

2,056 

2,475 

Transylvania  . 

3,424 

6,157 

5,022 

8,735 

Old  Kingdom  . 

6,508 

12,000 

13,676 

Handicraft 

18,730 

teachers 

1,091 

Total 

12,008 

23,057 

23,692 

37,767 

Dr.  Angelescu  was  hopeful  that  if  this  effort  were  kept  up, 
in  five  or  six  years  room  would  have  been  found  for  every  child 
of  school  age,  and  illiteracy  would  then  speedily  disappear.  The 
budget  which  the  State  placed  in  1900-1  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  represented  10  per  cent,  of  total  expendi- 
ture (the  Army  receiving  19-4  per  cent.);  between  1901-8  it  fell 
to  9-5  per  cent.,  and  in  1909-10  to  7 per  cent.,  remaining  at  this 
level  uj)  to  the  War.  In  1923  the  Ministry  received  7-3  per  cent, 
of  the  budget,  and  in  1926  it  reached  2,643,114,240  lei  or  10-2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  budget. ^ In  its  turn  the  Ministry  allotted  59  per 
cent,  for  elementary  education  in  1900,  56  per  cent,  in  1916, 
and  about  44  per  cent,  in  1926.  Again,  from  the  amount  allotted 
for  elementary  education  69  per  cent,  was  spent  on  urban  schools 
and  31  per  cent,  on  rural  schools  in  1865;  in  1895-6  the  rural 
schools  received  52  per  cent,  and  the  urban  48  per  cent. ; in  1910 
the  proportion  was  65  per  cent,  and  35  per  cent,  and  in  1924 
roughly  74  per  cent,  and  26  per  cent.  In  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  population  and  to  the  number  of  pupils  the  yearly  sums 
the  State  spent  on  elementary  education  amounted  in  the  period 

* In  reality  that  percentage  was  substantially  lower,  as  in  1926  the  railway  budget, 
which  showed  a heavy  deficit,  was  isolated  from  the  general  budget. 

1569.69  L 1 
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1914-15  to  2-5  gold  lei  per  inhabitant  and  22  gold  lei  per  pupil, 
and  in  1924,  46-25  lei  per  inhabitant  and  460  lei  per  registered 
pupil,  the  average  expenditure  having  thus  been  reduced  by 
roughly  one-third.  In  1910  the  United  States  were  spending 
96-65  lei  per  pupil,  England  91-60,  Germany  52-20,  Bulgaria 
26-40,  Spain  alone  with  12-50  lei  having  a lower  average  of 
expenditure  per  pupil  than  Rumania. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  that  post-war  development  is  the 
share  which  the  peasants  had  in  making  it  possible.  The  State 
was  not  in  a position  to  supply  the  funds  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  construction  program  described  above,  and  the  Minister 
of  Education  appealed  therefore  for  private  assistance — not  to 
the  wealthy  people  of  the  country,  but  to  the  mass  of  the 
peasantry.  The  response  was  such  that  within  four  years  all  the 
schools  were  repaired,  and  7,500  schools  were  newly  built  or 
radically  repaired,  together  with  several  thousand  houses  for  the 
head-teachers.  Many  villages,  and  sometimes  individual  peasants, 
offered  land  for  the  school;  they  contributed  ready  money,  or 
part  of  their  produce ; most  of  the  villagers  concerned  helped  in 
the  actual  construction — making  bricks,  cutting  timber,  carting 
sand,  and  building  the  walls. 

‘Tlie  State  contributed  free  timber  from  its  forests,  for  a value  of 
almost  two  milliards,  for  the  construction  of  these  schools.  The  Ministry 
of  Education,  the  county  and  communal  authorities  helped  the  poorer 
communes  with  several  hundred  million  lei.  The  larger  part  of  the 
money,  however,’  says  Dr.  Angelescu,  ‘was  collected  from  the  peasants 
in  the  form  of  voluntary  gifts  of  money — which  up  to  the  present  have 
reached  over  one  and  a half  milliard  lei — gifts  in  kind  and  in  labour,  with 
their  own  hands  and  with  their  carts,  contributed  free  to  the  communes 
for  the  building  of  the  schools.’  ^ 

This  movement,  begun  by  the  peasants  of  the  Old  Kingdom, 
spread  to  the  new  ])iovinces  in  1923,  and  to  the  towns.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  initiative  came  from  the  peasants  themselves, 
who  soon  after  the  distribution  of  the  land  began  to  send  in 
re(|uests  for  the  creation  of  schools,  offering  to  supply  the  land 
and  to  put  uj)  the  building  at  their  own  cost  if  the  ^Ministry  would 
only  j)rovide  them  with  a teacher.  In  the  county  of  Constanta, 
e.g.,  the  Ministry  contributed  merely  600,000  lei  for  the  building 

* Activitatm  Ministerului  Instrutfiiuiii,  p.  10. 
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of  elementary  schools,  the  County  Council  1,000,000  lei,  and  the 
})easants  themselves  12,000,000  lei.  Or,  take  the  suggestive  case 
of  the  commune  of  Somartin  (county  of  Fagaras,  Transylvania), 
with  a mixed  Rumanian  and  Saxon  population  of  some  300 
families.  As,  for  some  reason,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  build 
a new  school,  the  parish  meeting  unanimously  decided,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Saxon  priest,  in  October  1928,  to  close  the  com- 
munal ])ublic  house  and  to  use  the  building  for  school  jnirposes. 

Professional  Education.  Side  by  side  with  the  building  of 
elementary  schools  the  Ministry  approved  the  construction  of 
5-i  training  schools  for  teachers,  48  secondary  schools,  37  trade 
schools,  and  20  commercial  schools.  In  their  case  also  private 
initiative  harnessed  itself  to  a task  which  the  public  authorities 
had  no  means  of  fulfilling,  the  funds  being  collected  by  sj)ecial 
local  committees,  who  in  almost  every  case,  moreover,  supervised 
the  actual  building,  so  as  to  save  the  cost  of  contractors  and  other 
intermediaries. 

Resides  elementary  schooling,  the  rural  population  needs 
above  all  training  in  agricultural  methods,  and  in  handicrafts 
for  the  winter  months.  The  more  wideawake  peasants  would 
seem  to  understand  this  very  well.  Those  of  eight  villages  in 
the  county  of  Gorj,  led  by  their  mayors  and  priests,  petitioned 
in  1915  for  the  creation  in  one  of  their  communes  of  an  ambulant 
handicrafts  school : 

‘We  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  sons  of  peasants  to  be  given 
both  handicraft  and  agricultural  tuition,  for  many  of  them  have  good 
holdings  of  land,  and  should  they  till  it  rationally,  knowing  also  some 
trade  which  they  might  carry  on  in  winter  and  when  the  weather  is 
bad,  they  could  earn  good  money  to  make  their  life  easier.  As  the 
secondary  schools  are  of  no  use  to  the  peasants,  it  would  be  a good  thing 
to  abolish  them  and  use  the  money  allotted  to  them  in  the  budget  for 
the  establishment  in  their  place  of  as  many  ambulant  handicraft  schools 
. . . wherever  a diligent  population  has  the  desire  to  learn  these  handi- 
crafts, knowing  full  well  that  that  is  the  only  means  of  bringing  about  a 
more  peaceful  existence  and  one  without  want.’  ^ 

Stej)s  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  wise  desires  were  only  taken 
recently,  with  the  establishment  of  the  2,000  handicraft  schools  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  Agricultural  teaching  as  such 

^ Cited  in  0.  A.  Anastasiu,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 
l12 
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is  only  just  beginning  to  receive  attention,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  table  giving  the  agricultural  schools  of  all 
kinds; 


Schools 

1900 

1910 

1919 

1924 

Higher  agricultural  schools  . 



1 

3 

3 

Secondary  agricultural  schools 

1 



2 

2 

,,  viticultural  schools 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Lower  agricultural  schools 

4 

8 

26 

34 

,,  viticultural  schools 

— 

1 

4 

6 

,,  horticultural  schools  . 

— 

— 

2 

6 

,,  apicultural  schools 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Elementary  agricultural  schools 

2 

15 

15 

11 

,,  viticultural  schools 

— 

2 

2 

— 

,,  horticultural  schools  . 

— 

— 

2 

1 

,,  handicrafts  schools 

— 

— 



1 

Winter  schools  ..... 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Agrictdtural  apprenticeship  schools 
Girls’  domestic  science  schools 

— 

5 

11 

18 

— 

6 

6 

16 

7 

38 

74 

101 

According  to  standards  these  schools  were  grouped  into  : 

3 high  schools,  of  University  standard ; 

3 secondary  schools; 

47  lower  schools ; 

13  elementary  schools; 

1 winter  school ; 

18  apprenticeship  schools. 

Nine  lower  and  two  elementary  schools  were  maintained  by 
private  institutions,  the  remainder  were  State  supported.  The 
two  points  wortli  noting  are,  first,  the  absence  of  agricultural 
teaching  till  1910,^  in  keeping  with  the  ‘ Raubwirtschaft  ’ which 
had  been  the  rule  in  Rumanian  farming;  and,  secondly,  the 
efforts  made  in  recent  years  to  widen  agricultural  education. 
Of  tlie  47  lower  schools,  11  were  established  in  1923-4.  The 

* Agricultural  teaching  had  been  decreed  as  early  as  18(i4,  yet  it  was  neglected, 
in  keeping  with  the  State’s  general  policj’,  in  favour  of  the  trade  schools,  established 


much  later: 

Agricultural  Schools 

Trade  Schools 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of  schools 

of  pupils 

of  schools 

of  puj)ils 

1919 

68 

1,645 

122 

1,972 

1928 

97 

3,690 

314 

28,730 

At  the  end  of  1928,  four  dilTerent  Ministries  shared  in  the  control  of  the  Agricultural 
Schools. 
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higher  schools  act  in  effect  as  training  schools  for  the  teaching 
personnel  of  the  others.  The  secondary  schools  are  supposed 
to  supply  experts  for  experimental  stations  and  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools;  the  course  involves  three  years  of  school 
work  and  one  year  of  practical  work.  The  lower  schools  prepare 
their  ])upils  for  the  management  of  small  farms  or  for  subordinate 
jmsitions  on  larger  undertakings;  the  course  lasts  three  years, 
followed  by  one  and  a half  years  of  practical  work.  The  schools 
of  Transylvania  and  Bucovina  had,  till  1923,  a course  of  only  two 
years.  The  elementary  schools,  with  a curriculum  extending 
over  two  years,  were  introduced  in  1901  with  a view  to  training 
sons  of  peasants  in  rational  farming.  This  type  of  school  appears 
to  be  on  the  decline,  as  most  of  the  peasants  send  their  boys  to 
school  in  the  hope  of  their  obtaining  afterwards  some  post,  and 
they  therefore  prefer  to  enter  them  into  the  higher  grade  schools. 
Now,  after  the  extension  of  elementary  education  over  seven 
years,  the  last  three  of  which  are  to  include  elementary  training 
in  agriculture,  the  specialized  elementary  schools  will  have  no 
useful  function  to  perform.  Finally,  the  schools  for  apprentices, 
attached  to  the  State’s  model  farms,  are  based  mainly  on  prac- 
tical work,  theoretical  teaching  being  limited  and  sporadic.  The 
course  extends  over  three  years. 

Altogether,  the  organization  and  extension  of  agricultural 
teaching  bore  no  relation  to  the  technical  needs  of  the  industry. 
The  figures  given  later  on  show  that  the  whole  system  hardly 
touched  the  practising  peasant  farmer ; there  was  only  one  winter 
school,  of  the  kind  so  successfully  active  elsewhere,  and  ambulant 
teaching  by  lecture  and  demonstration  was  only  begun  in  1924. 
The  total  teaching  staff,  including  that  of  the  private  schools, 
numljered  407  in  1924;  of  these  only  290  were  permanently 
provided  for  in  the  budget,  the  remainder  being  extraordinary 
appointments,  mainly  at  the  lower  grade  schools,  which  could 
be  confirmed  or  terminated.  The  number  of  pupils  was  3,213 
during  the  session  of  1922-3 — or  39-4  per  school  and  13  per  form 
— and  354  who  had  passed  on  to  practical  work ; that  was  2,267, 
or  190  per  cent.,  more  than  in  1913-14  (in  the  Old  Kingdom)  and 
1,943  or  40  j)er  cent,  more  than  in  192(1-1.  A good  test  for  the 
practical  usefulness  of  these  schools  is  supplied  by  the  survey 
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which  M.  Ernest  Grintescu,  Director  of  Agricultural  Education, 
has  prepared,  to  show  the  careers  taken  up  by  those  who  finished 
the  various  courses.  The  table  below  only  refers  to  those  schools 
which  kept  such  a record : ^ 


1 

Schools 

Agricultural 

State 

officials 

Agricultural 

private 

functionarie 

Cultivators 
for  their 
own  accoun 

Changed  to 
other 

occupations 

('ontinuinEr 

o 

their 

studies 

Unknown 

Dead 

/o 

/o 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

1.  Higher  Agr.  School  of 

Bucarest  (since  1862) 

35 

23 

11 

8 

2 

9 

12 

2 Secondary  Agr.  School  of 

Roman  (since  1885) 

44 

6 

8 

10 

— 

22 

10 

3.  Secondary  National  Agr. 

School  of  Chisinau  (since 

1921)  .... 

22 

2 

4 

3 

18 

49 

1 

4.  Lower  Agr.  Schools  : 

(a)  Old  Kingdom 

38 

3 

9 

7 

7 

26 

9 

(h)  Transylvania 

4 

8 

14 

10 

— 

71  2 

3 

(c)  Bessarabia  . 

39 

8 

7 

9 

10 

16 

10 

5.  Elementary  Agr.  schools  . 

24 

3 

29 

13 

4 

12 

13 

().  Schools  of  domestic  science 

10 

5 

50 

20 

10 

2 

3 

By  far  the  largest  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  graduates  from 
the  higher  and  even  from  the  lower  Rumanian  schools  have 
become  officials.  That  tendency  has  not  ceased  to  operate,  to 
judge  from  the  figures  relating  to  the  newly-established  Bessa- 
rabian schools.  Hence  the  activity  of  the  High  Schools  seems  to 
lead  mainly  to  an  expansion  of  the  various  administrative 
organs,  the  number  of  teaching  posts  being  very  limited ; more- 
over, according  to  Dr.  G.  Anti])a,  about  100  highly-trained 
I'ransylvanian  agronoms,  who  before  the  reform  had  been  in 
charge  of  various  undertakings,  are  now  without  employment. 
Most  of  them  probably  belong  to  national  minorities  and  are, 
theiefore,  less  favoured  with  official  positions.  The  percentage 
of  graduates  from  the  higher  and  lower  Rumanian  schools  who 
have  settled  down  as  practical  farmers  on  their  own  account  is 
less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  is  equalled  by  the  number  of  graduates 
wlio  have  altogether  abandoned  the  agricultural  ju'ofession. 

* Scoulele.  de  Agricullurd  din  Romania,  1!)25,  j).  32.  Percentages  as  in  the  original. 

- Tlie  greatest  miinber  of  the  diploma  holders  had  remained  in  Ilnngar}’,  so  that 
their  j)resent  occupation  could  not  bo  traced. 
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The  Transylvanian  figures  show  a more  satisfactory  distribution 
and  M.  Grintescu  suggests  that  the  percentage  of  those  who  be- 
came practical  farmers  would  have  been  found  to  be  much  higher 
if  more  of  the  Transylvanian  graduates  could  have  been  traced. 
The  figures  relating  to  elementary  schools  are  relatively  even 
less  satisfactory ; their  pur])Ose  was  to  train  sons  of  peasants  for 
the  rational  cultivation  of  their  own  smallholdings,  yet  fully 
one  quarter  of  the  graduates  have  become  officials  and  13  per 
cent,  have  abandoned  agriculture. 

‘One  of  the  greatest  needs  felt  by  most  schools  in  the  Old  Kingdom’, 
says  M.  Grintcsen,  ‘resvdts  from  the  absence  of  teaching  material. 
Almost  every  scliool  shows  in  this  respect  a lack  of  material  such  as 
maps  and  diagrams,  collections  of  seed  samples,  simple  physical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  &c.  There  are  several  elementary  schools  and 
schools  of  domestic  science  which  literally  have  none  of  the  usual  teach- 
ing material.  In  that  respect  the  schools  of  the  new  provinces  have  little 
to  comjdain  of,  especially  the  agricultural  academy  of  Cluj  and  the 
secondary  viticultural  school  of  Chisinau,  which  are  provided  with 
laboratories  and  everything  that  is  needed  for  facilitating  teaching  and 
the  activities  of  the  staff.  All  the  lower  schools  of  the  new  provinces  are 
equally  well  j)iovided.’  ' 

As  a result  of  the  land  reform  the  agricultural  schools  depending 
on  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  were  provided  with  6,000  ha.  land, 
that  is  73  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  8,247  ha.  at  their  disposal. 
The  central  authorities  contribute  the  cost  of  the  staff  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  students,  but  for  the  rest  the  schools  would 
seem  to  be  self-supporting.  In  1923  the  total  working  budget 
of  all  the  schools  was  as  follows: 

Revenue,  9,054,432; 

Expenditure,  7,087,031 ; 

Net  profit,  1,967,401. 

Tlie  net  income  could  have  been  higher  but  for  the  fact  that  part 
of  the  revenue  was  spent  on  stock  and  building  repairs,  and  that 
part  of  the  produce  was  sold  below  cost  to  the  canteens  of  the 
students  and  personnel.  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  was 
set  aside  as  a reserve  fund;  of  the  net  profit  10-20  per  cent,  was 
destined  as  a bonus  to  the  heads  of  the  schools,  while  80-90  per 
cent,  were  distributed  among  the  students.  The  insufficiency  of 

* i^coalele  de  Agriculturd  din  Romania,  p.  42. 
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the  endowment  received  by  these  schools  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  in  1923  their  working  capital  only  amounted  on  an  average 
to  966  lei  or  about  £1  4.s.  Od.  per  ha. 

The  law  on  agricultural  schools,  passed  in  July  1929,  re- 
presents the  tendency  of  the  new  Government  to  lay  the 
emphasis  on  practical  rather  than  on  theoretical  education.  It 
places  agricultural  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Pupils  are  not  to  be  admitted  till  they  are  sixteen 
years  old,  when  it  is  assumed  they  will  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  take  up  farming  as  a profession.  The  law  also  expresses  the 
decentralizing  policy  of  the  Government,  as  it  allow's  each  school 
to  adapt  its  work  to  the  needs  and  character  of  the  district.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  difference  between  Liberals  and 
Peasantists  goes  as  deep  in  educational  matters  as  in  economic 
policy. 

Adult  Education.  Adult  Education  in  Rumania  had  until 
recently  implied  only  the  attempts  made,  in  the  Army  and  else- 
where, to  teach  grown-ups  how  to  read  and  write.  After  the 
War,  however,  adult  education  has  extended  both  in  scope  and 
activity.  Public  authorities  and  private  organizations  are  en- 
deavouring to  cover  the  country  with  a system  which  shall  spread 
some  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  crafts  among  the  masses. 
The  .Ministries  of  Education,  of  Agriculture,  of  Labour,  and  of 
War  all  have  a program  for  adult  education.  The  law  of  1924 
which  reorganized  elementary  teaching  also  contained  provisions 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  courses  for  adults  and  made 
attendance  at  them  compidsory.  The  Ministry  of  Education  put 
the  number  of  those  who  attended  these  schools  in  their  first 
year  of  activity  at  730,000;  private  estimates  mention  only 
100,000.  J’he  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  organized  ambulant 
adult  schools  whi(“h  supply  courses  in  agricultural  subjects  con- 
sisting of  6-22  lectures,  followed  by  practical  demonstrations. 
'Fhe  courses  are  held  in  the  larger  rural  centres  and  facilities  for 
board  and  lodging  are  provided  for  those  who  attend  them. 

Of  the  private  organizations  devoting  themselves  to  popular 
education  the  oldest  and  most  imjiortant  is  the  Transylvanian 
‘Astra’,  founded  in  1861,  the  full  name  of  which  is  ‘The  Associa- 
tion for  Rumanian  Literature  and  Rumanian  Culture’.  After  the 
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W ar  the  ‘Astra’  extended  its  activities  to  the  other  provinces 
of  the  country.  In  addition  to  special  courses  for  illiterates  the 
‘Astra’  works  mainly  by  means  of  individual  lectures;  it  en- 
courages and  assists  in  the  organization  of  study  circles  of  which 
there  were  608  in  1926,  the  number  of  lectures  reaching  772.  In 
the  Old  Kingdom  the  ‘League  for  the  Cultural  Union  of  all 
Rumanians’,  founded  in  1891,  has  a similar  activity  to  that  of 
the  ‘Astra’,  though  on  a more  moderate  scale.  Of  the  post-war 
organizations,  those  which  are  active  on  the  land  are  the  so- 
called  National  Clubs  and  the  ‘Prince  Carol  Cultural  Endow- 
ment’. The  Endowment  has  been  specially  concerned  with  the 
establishment  of  centres  in  the  villages  from  which  all  cultural 
and  social  activities  should  be  carried  on.  In  principle  these 
centres  are  intended  to  contain  lecture-  and  reading-rooms,  and 
to  be  provided  with  libraries,  first-aid  stations,  and  even  with 
land  for  agricultural  experiments.  Until  now,  600  such  centres 
have  been  established,  though  the  bulk  are  inevitably  in  a 
rudimentary  stage.  A monthly  publication  is  intended  to  assist 
them  in  their  work  and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  each  other. 
Their  libraries  now  contain  about  100,000  books,  and  the  yearly 
number  of  lectures  and  social  evenings  is  about  3,000.  One 
should  also  mention  the  successful  University  extension  work 
carried  on  mainly  in  Transylvania  by  the  Professors  of  Cluj 
University.  Finally,  the  State  obliges  every  village  teacher  to 
organize  a certain  number  of  lectures,  song  and  theatrical  even- 
ings, &c.,  in  the  year;  and  village  priests  to  hold  every  three 
weeks  regional  meetings  in  alternate  centres,  with  a joint  service, 
sermons,  and  other  edifying  proceedings. 

The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  gave  in 
its  first  issue  for  1925  the  report  in  which  the  district  admini- 
strator of  Alexandria,  in  the  county  of  Teleorman,  described 
what  stejis  he  had  taken  to  apply  the  new  law  on  adult  education. 
The  document  is  valuable  both  because  it  confirms  the  keenness 
of  the  villagers  and  because  it  throws  a sidelight  on  the  country’s 
administrative  methods.  The  administrator  was  determined 
tliat  the  new  legal  provisions  should  be  a success  in  his  district. 
Therefore  he  obliged  every  peasant  to  give  a hundredth  part  of  his 
produce,  and  other  contributions  were  imposed  u])on  publicans. 
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millers,  and  upon  any  one  who  had  business  with  the  authorities. 
The  result  was  that,  on  November  1,  1924,  29  adult  schools, 
with  3,446  pupils,  began  to  work  in  the  district.  Courses  were 
held  daily,  between  5-7  p.m.,  by  64  village  teachers  to  classes 
of  at  least  50  adults.  The  attendance  was  so  strong  that  in  certain 
places  duplicate  classes  had  to  be  arranged.  Moreover,  ‘many 
j)easants  thought  that  two  hours’  teaching  was  not  enough,  and 
asked  permission  from  the  teachers  to  be  allowed  to  come  in 
the  day-time  also,  with  the  children,  for  “ it  being  winter  they 
have  anyhow  nothing  to  do  at  home”  ’.  This  keenness  of  the 
peasants  to  improve  their  minds  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
striking,  as  well  as  the  most  solid,  element  in  the  new  educational 
movement.  It  is  a reproach  to  the  former  system  which  had  left 
them  without  educational  opportunities,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  stimulus  has  come  largely  from  the  new  conditions  on  the 
land ; and  it  puts  in  its  proper  place  the  argument  with  which  some 
people  o])posed  the  land  reform,  as  being  beyond  the  level  of  the 
peasants’  education.  The  peasants  are  better  off,  and  they  have 
more  freedom  in  the  use  of  their  time.  Their  spirits  have  been 
roused  by  the  War,  and  their  resettlement  as  landowners  has 
filled  them  with  a new  sense  of  personal  dignity.  The  extension 
of  the  franchise  has  helped  to  draw  the  village  into  public  life. 
Their  minds  are  astir,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  great  efforts  are 
being  made  by  public  authorities  and  private  institutions  to  live 
u])  to  that  call  for  education.  Some  of  these  efforts,  however, 
have  met  with  criticism  as  to  ways  and  means,  and  have  roused 
doubts  as  to  their  fitness  to  the  end  in  view. 

4'he  activity  of  the  administrator  from  Alexandria,  however 
praiseworthy  in  intent  and  achievement,  shows  that,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  new  educational  provisions,  local  officials  are 
allowed  to  devise  and  imjiose  an  additional  system  of  taxation 
not  discussed  or  approved  by  Parliament.  This  school  tax,  more- 
over, is  levied  probably  solely  upon  the  peasants,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  but  one  in  a whole  set  of  impositions 
dictated  by  local  officials  on  their  own  authority.  The  case  of 
.Mexandria  is  by  no  means  isolated.  Further,  it  is  widely 
affirmed  that  many  of  the  new  school  buildings  have  been  left 
unfinished  and  are  rotting  away,  and  that  others  are  but  flimsy 
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‘structures  destined  to  a short  life.  In  the  second  place,  the 
artificial  basis  of  the  movement  is  said  to  ap])ear  in  the  poor 
cpiality  of  the  teaching  personnel ; in  the  feverish  rush  to  create 
new  schools  many  unfit  elements  have  been  engaged  as  teachers. 
Expansion  without  regard  to  available  means  has  caused  the 
Government  to  ])ay  salaries  which  were  driving  the  better 
elements  away.  A public  appeal  issued  by  the  General  x\ssocia- 
tion  of  Teachers  in  1925  stated  that  village  teachers  were  receiv- 
ing monthly  salaries  of  1,600  lei,  and  those  with  25  years  service 
2,600  lei — or  about  £1  12s.  Od.  and  £2  12s.  Od.  a month.  ‘We 
can  say,  without  exaggerating,  that  in  the  measure  in  which  the 
number  of  school  buildings  rose  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
personnel  fell,  and  bad  remuneration  has  undermined  the  will 
to  work  of  the  good  elements  among  the  teachers.’  ^ 

The  new  Minister  of  Education,  M.  I.  Costachescu,  stated  in 
the  Chamber  in  January  1929,  that  many  schools  had  been  found 
to  work  irregularly;  the  teachers  left  their  posts  without  leave 
of  absence,  taking  trips  to  the  towns  and  neglecting  their  classes. 

In  the  general  haste  to  make  up  arrears,  says  Dr.  G.Strat,the 
erection  of  school  buildings  has  been  confused  with  education. 
As  usual,  elaborate  legal  provisions  have  been  devised  in  the 
abstract  without  relation  to  the  possibility  of  giving  them  sub- 
stance. Some  critics  doubt  whether  the  peasants  in  their  poverty 
— which  the  State  has  done  little  to  mitigate — could  afford  to 
dispense  for  seven  years  with  the  help  of  their  children.  The 
severest  strictures  have  been  directed  against  the  setting  uj)  of 
secondary  schools  in  country  districts.  The  peasants  had  seen 
how  functions  were  continuously  created  for  people  who  secured 
a certificate  or  some  academic  degree,  and  so,  in  their  anxiety 
to  give  their  children  a better  chance  in  life,  they  do  all  they  can 
to  send  their  sons  to  a secondary  school.  These  are  unable  to 
accommodate  all  the  applicants,  while  technical  and  commercial 
schools  are  abandoned  to  the  minorities  or  to  the  more  practical 
Transylvanians.  The  educational  authorities  have  pandered  to 
that  misguided  attitude  by  creating  more  such  secondary  schools, 
modelled  on  the  French  classical  hjcee.  The  consequence  is  that, 
‘especially  in  the  absence  of  technical  schools,  the  sons  of 

^ N.  Dascovici,  article  in  Societatea  de  Maine,  March  1926. 
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peasants,  that  is  all  the  coming  life-blood  of  our  nation,  fall  over 
each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  get  into  the  secondary  schools. 
The  majority,  of  course,  are  left  on  the  way  and  fail  to  reach  the 
University.  What  becomes  of  these  young  men  ? Do  they  return 
to  the  village  ? No.  Do  they  take  up  some  trade  ? Never.  They 
come  to  the  town  to  swell  the  pitiful  mass  of  applicants  for  official 
posts  and  of  the  most  barren  proletariat.’  For,  the  pupil  of  a 
technical  school,  if  he  discovers  in  himself  a gift  for  study,  will 
pass  to  a theoretical  school,  but  the  unsuccessful  pupil  of  a 
hjcee  ‘will  abandon  it,  but  never  enter  a technical  school.  He 
becomes  an  official.’  ^ It  is  the  same  in  the  Universities.  The 
faculties  of  arts  and  law  are  overcrowded  to  a degree  which  leaves 
no  room  for  serious  teaching  and  learning.  All  these  throngs  of 
students  merely  crave  a diploma  which  should  open  the  door  to 
some  official  post.  In  pleasant  contrast  are  the  instances  to  be 
noted  among  sons  of  the  few  old  landed  families,  which  form 
tlie  real  elite  of  the  country  and  are  now  ruined  by  the  expropria- 
tion; they  are  devoting  themselves  to  study  for  the  sake  of 
scholarship,  aspiring  as  it  were  to  regain  through  intellectual 
prowess  the  leadership  which  their  families  formerly  held  through 
unearned  privileges. 

All  improvements  in  agriculture,  said  Ion  lonescu  seventy 
years  ago,  in  his  heartfelt  patriarchal  style,  must  begin  with  the 
improvement  of  the  tiller  himself — ‘ of  him  whose  function  it  is 
to  receive  the  rays  of  light  and  to  guide  them  towards  the  soil. 
If  we  first  cultivate  and  improve  the  man,  there  is  nothing  which 
we  may  not  thereafter  improve  and  cultivate  in  our  country’. 
Decause  those  who  ruled  the  national  State  took  no  notice  of 
such  sagacious  advice  they  had  in  the  end  to  hand  over  the 
nation’s  main  patrimony,  the  land,  to  a mass  of  peasants  who 
had  in  no  way  been  j)repared  for  getting  the  best  out  of  their 
cliarge.  Since  the  War,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  atone  for 
fhat  neglect,  but  the  effort  would  have  been  more  convincing  if 
it  had  not  been  linked  to  a general  policy  which  socially  and 
ec'onomically  was  unfavourable  to  the  jieasants.  Professor  Virgil 
Darbat  has  })ointed  out  how  differently  Spiru  Ilaret  had  acted. 
He  realized  that  schooling  could  not  be  effective  among  people 

1 Professor  C.  Kadulescu-Motru,  in  the  Adeverul,  April  Hi,  1927. 
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who  were  too  depressed  to  make  use  of  it;  his  first  action  as 
Minister  of  Education,  therefore,  was  to  encourage  village 
teachers  to  take  an  interest  in  the  spreading  of  co-operative 
organizations,  for  the  improvement  of  the  peasants’  existence. 
If  nevertheless  the  educational  effort  of  the  last  few  years  rests 
on  solid  foundations,  though  some  of  the  upper-structure  may 
be  flimsy,  it  is  because  it  has  been  demanded  and  supported  by 
the  ])eople  themselves.  Many  of  the  peasants’  elementary  material 
wants  are  still  unsatisfied,  yet  they  have  readily  sacrificed  money 
and  leisure  on  the  altar  of  knowledge.  None  of  the  social  effects 
of  the  land  reform  has  justified  that  measure  so  immediately, 
or  promised  so  well  for  the  future,  as  that  keen  desire  which  the 
peasants  displayed,  as  soon  as  their  chains  were  loosened,  to 
attend  to  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 

(b)  Crime  and  Co7iflict.  It  is  a matter  of  endless  surprise  to 
the  visitor  from  the  civilized  West  to  find  how  honesty  is  taken 
for  granted  among  the  peasants  of  the  ill-reputed  Balkans. 
Ion  lonescu  mentions  in  his  monographs  that  it  was  a widespread 
habit  among  landowners  to  store  their  corn  in  barns  and  lofts 
built  out  in  the  fields,  and  no  one  ever  touched  it.  We  have  our- 
selves come  across  villages  in  which  a number  of  newly  re- 
settled peasants  were  using  a big  barn,  taken  from  a large  owner, 
as  a common  store-room.  Each  peasant’s  heap  of  corn  was  piled 
next  to  another’s,  and  there  was  no  suggestion  that  this  promis- 
cuity might  lead  to  loss  through  pilferage.  The  peasants’  honesty 
was  ingrained;  not  even  revolutions  affected  it.  In  a series  of 
articles  on  the  revolution  of  1848,  probably  written  by  Ion  lonescu, 
it  was  affirmed  that  ‘ during  the  three  months  of  revolutionary  re- 
gime in  our  country  not  a single  obligation  of  the  peasants  towards 
landlords  remained  unfulfilled’.^  Later,  in  the  measure  in  which 
the  conditions  under  which  the  peasants  lived  were  depressed,  the 
number  of  criminal  acts  committed  by  them  increased.  ‘ Crimi- 
nality ’,  said  Liszt,  ‘ is,  after  all,  but  one  aspect  of  social  life.  ’ 
With  the  advent  of  the  exploiting  tenants  and  usurers,  the 
peasant,  it  would  seem,  adopted  two  moral  codes:  one  which 
he  applied  to  dealings  with  his  fellow-villagers,  the  other  in  his 
relations  with  the  large  tenants,  with  officials  and  other  masters. 

^ Tdranul  Roman,  November  19,  1861. 
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With  the  latter  he  was  sly  and  tricky  as  often  as  possible. 
Because, as  Professor LSimionescu  says,  ‘The  Rumanian  peasant 
— accused  of  being  lazy,  sly,  and  given  to  drink — is  at  bottom 
a primitive  being  who  led  a latent  life  of  his  own  imagining.  . . . 
IVIany  of  the  vices  imputed  to  him  were  in  fact  his  only  means 
of  self-defence  and  preservation.’  ^ The  main  causes  of  violence 
among  the  peasants  themselves  were  alcoholism  and,  above  all, 
land  disputes.  The  Directorate  of  Gendarmerie,  as  we  have  seen, 
attributed  24  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  committed  in  rural  districts 
during  1 918-23  directly  to  alcoholism.  Before  the  War  land  disputes 
caused  most  of  the  quarrels  and  crimes.  It  is  only  natural,  there- 
fore, to  find  that  rural  crimes  have  decreased  after  the  reform,  and 
that  improvement  would  no  doubt  have  been  still  more  marked  if 
abuses  in  the  application  of  the  reform  had  not  left  so  much  bad 
blood  behind  in  many  villages.  The  general  increase  in  criminal 
offences,  a universal  post- war  phenomenon,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  referring  to  the  Old  Kingdom  and  Bessarabia: 


Province 

Population 

1914 

1919 

1920 

Number 

o/ 

/o 

Number 

0/ 

/O 

Number 

/o 

Moldavia 

2,200,200 

250 

11 

332 

1-4 

044 

2-9 

Muntenia 

3,200,000 

250 

0-7 

354 

M 

589 

1-8 

Oltenia 

1,450,000 

138 

0-9 

225 

0-7 

223 

1-7 

1 iobrogea 

050,000 

39 

0-5 

49 

0-7 

111 

1-7 

Bessarabia 

2,500,000 

— 

— 

192 

0-7 

043 

2-5 

The  next  table  divides  the  sentenced  individuals  according  to 
their  nationality,  religion,  occupation,  and  degree  of  culture: 


* ‘Townsman  and  Peasant’  in  Kconomia  Na^ionald,  vol.  xviii,  No.  6,  1927. 
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A more  recent  table  of  those  sentenced  for  criminal  offences  in 
the  Old  Kingdom  and  Bessarabia  shows  them  to  have  been  dis- 
tributed according  to  their  occupation  as  follows : 


Year 

Agriculturists 

Traders 

Workers 

Without 

occupation 

1910  .... 

Tr2 

11 

70 

31 

1920  .... 

056 

21 

57 

25 

1921  .... 

1,000 

31 

99 

323 

1922  .... 

1,037 

42 

139 

120 

1923  .... 

883 

21 

79 

153  1 

One  will  note  the  terrible  increase  of  crime  among  individuals 
without  occupation.  iVgriculturists  made  79  per  cent,  of  those 
sentenced  in  1923  as  against  89  per  cent,  in  1914;  in  Bessarabia 
the  percentage  decreased  from  92  in  1919  to  78  in  1923.  The 
fall  is  explained  by  the  fewer  number  of  conflicts  concerning 
land  property  after  the  reform.  And  the  years  to  which  the 
above  figures  refer  were  those  during  which  the  land  reform  was 
being  apjdied.  The  report  of  the  Directorate  of  Gendarmerie  on 
the  period  1918-23  says  on  this  point:  ‘Among  the  main  causes 
which  determine  the  commission  of  criminal  offences  by  our 
rural  population  is  the  existence  of  a state  of  transition  which 
must  ])revail  until  the  completion  of  the  land  reform.  ’ 

A large  number  of  lawsuits,  besides  these  criminal  offences, 
are  due  to  the  insecure  state  of  the  right  of  property.  The  absence 
of  a ground  book,  of  surveys  and  plans,  or,  frequently,  of  any 
other  documentary  evidence,  makes  it  difficult  to  establish  the  title 
of  ownership ; hence  the  importance  of  possession  in  Rumanian 
law.  Proof  of  possession,  and  of  location  of  boundaries,  depends 
mostly  on  the  evidence  of  witnesses ; and  to  the  assertion  of  one 
set  of  witnesses  that  of  another  set  can  be  indefinitely  opposed. 
‘That  state  of  insecurity  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  rural  law- 
suits. There  are  lawsuits  concerning  possession,  claims,  divi- 
sions, boundaries — and  their  consequences:  quarrels,  insults, 
material  damage,  physical  violence,  murder.’'^  There  have 
been  at  first  few  lawsuits  between  the  peasants  resettled  in 
1864,  but  they  became  more  numerous  with  the  splitting-up 

1 Buletirml  Statistic,  No.  2,  1925. 

^ Andrei  Radulescu,  Via^a  Juridicd  si  Administrativd  a Satelor,  pp.  474-8. 
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of  their  properties.  There  will  be  more  than  enough  between  the 
peasants  now  resettled,  unless  more  reliable  means  for  the 
establishing  of  property  rights  are  introduced.  M.  Radulescu, 
a judge  of  the  supreme  court,  believes  that  a peasant  likes 
nothing  better  than  a cjuiet  life,  but  that  he  has  an  ingrained  sense 
of  justice.  His  right  is  with  him  not  merely  a question  of  w^ealth, 
but  of  dignity.  ‘He  resents  not  so  much  the  material  loss,  as  the 
attack  on  his  rights  and  dignity.  ’ The  townsman  is  apt  to  look 
at  everything  in  terms  of  money  and  to  work  out  the  possible 
profit  and  loss  before  he  engages  in  a lawsuit.  But  to  the  peasant 
his  property  is  a part  of  his  being.  If  he  thinks  he  is  in  the  right, 
he  will  accept  no  compromise ; he  wall  rather  get  himself  into  debt 
than  give  in.  ‘This  predisposition  undoubtedly  has  its  draw- 
backs, for  sometimes  it  causes  him  to  go  too  far,  ^vasting  days 
and  w^eeks,  spending  money,  poisoning  his  relations  with  other 
villagers.  Yet  it  has  also  great  value,  because  that  state  of  mind 
has  contributed  to  the  safeguarding  of  property.’  One  might 
hope,  therefore,  to  see  crime  and  conflict  diminish  still  further 
on  the  land  when  property  rights  are  safeguarded  by  proper 
administrative  instruments,  and  not  merely  by  the  stubbornness 
of  the  peasant  owners. 

(c)  The  Changing  Psychology,  as  seen  in  Religious  and  Social 
Outlook.  The  anxiety  of  the  peasants  to  emerge  out  of  their 
slough  of  ignorance  is  part  of  a comprehensive  psychological 
evolution,  stimulated  by  the  reform.  They  are  becoming,  so  to 
speak,  mentally  enfranchized.  They  are  developing  a personality, 
as  individuals  and  as  a class ; or  rather  their  personality  has  been 
released  from  physical  and  social  bondage  and  is  claiming  its 
freedom,  especially  in  things  of  the  spirit,  not  without  some  of 
the  exaggerations  which  are  frequently  the  first-fruits  of  sup- 
pression. ‘The  old  leaders,  wdio  in  a certain  measure  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  ]>easantry,  are  most  of  them  brushed  aside 
to-day.  I’he  priests  have  lost  a good  deal  of  their  former  j)restige 
and  authority,  the  teachers  almost  as  much.  Public  administra- 
tion is  weak  and  compromised  by  the  politicians.’  The  peasants 
are  not  so  simple  as  to  have  failed  to  see  that  most  of  these 
supposed  leaders,  spiritual  and  social,  were  working  for  their  own 
selfish  interests.  Mistrust  in  the  character  of  these  individuals 
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has  engendered  doubts  in  the  doctrines  they  were  expounding. 
‘During  the  last  decade  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  peasants 
have  undergone  a far  more  radical  transformation  than  in  a 
century.  ’ ^ 

lieligion.  As  everywhere  else,  the  War  has  set  free  much 
spiritual  cjuestioning  in  Rumania,  affecting  men’s  attitude  to 
religion  and  to  the  established  Church.  That  effect  is  not  the 
same  in  village  and  town.  For  the  ruling  classes  in  the  several 
Balkan  States  the  Church  had  been  primarily  an  instrument  in 
the  national  struggle  against  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  amongst 
themselves.  The  Church  was  a State  institution,  and  the  State 
was  nationalist  and  oligarchic.  Religious  fervour,  which  in 
the  first  place  would  have  meant  communion  with  the  sister 
Churches  of  the  Greek-Orthodox  creed,  was  impossible  in  such 
conditions.  The  Church  had  no  inner  life  of  its  own,  and  religious 
devotion  was  exhausted  with  formal  observances.  Now  however, 
for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  a religious  revival  is  noticeable  in 
the  towns,  partly  due  to  the  psychological  upheaval  caused  by 
the  War,  partly  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  States  are  more 
consolidated,  and  the  national  struggle,  therefore,  no  longer 
emotionally  so  all-absorbing.  This  new  current,  initiated  by  a 
few  of  the  clergy,  rests  on  what  are  as  yet  small  but  high-minded 
groups  in  the  younger  generation,  who  are  seeking  to  retrieve 
from  under  the  ashes  of  lifeless  externals  the  mystic  fire  of  the 
Eastern  creed.  While  in  the  towns,  therefore,  that  revival  of 
religious  sentiment  finds  expression  in  a closer  communion  with 
the  established  Church,  the  revival  in  the  villages  is  leading 
rather  away  from  it.  The  Rumanian  peasant  has  never  been  truly 
religious.  His  piety  s})rang  from  a ‘fear  of  sin’  and  its  conse- 
cjuences,  which  induced  him  strictly  to  perform  all  the  formal 
prescriptions  of  the  Church;  in  fact  he  performed  many  other 
rites,  rooted  in  old  pagan  superstitions.  He  probably  feared 
more  than  he  loved  the  Church  and  its  servants,  because  of 
its  authority  to  register  and  to  punish  worldly  sins,  and  he 
showed  nothing  but  gratification  when  the  lands  of  the  monas- 
teries were  secularized.  The  ease  with  which  that  complete 
confiscation  was  carried  out  dealt  a heavy  blow  to  the  prestige 
* Onisifor  Ghibu,  article  in  Societatea  de  Maine,  vol.  ii.  No.  35,  1925. 
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of  tlie  Church,  and  the  growth  of  the  political  State  relegated  it 
to  a subordinate  position.  Internal  weakness  hastened  that 
decline.  After  the  secularization  many  churches  were  left  with- 
out priests ; the  priesthood  was  neglected  by  the  State  and  the 
quality  of  the  incumbents  continuously  fell,  especially  as  the 
organization  of  the  national  State  was  at  the  same  time  opening 
many  new  attractive  fields  of  activity.  Most  village  priests  were 
crudely  ignorant,  many  were  almost  as  illiterate  as  their  flock, 
and  some,  as  M.  Iladu  Rosetti,  the  novelist,  averred,  were 
outspoken  atheists.  Those  to  whom  poverty  was  irksome 
coiqded  more  lucrative  occupations  with  their  ministry ; like  the 
priest  who  set  Ion  Ghica  musing  ‘ on  the  compatibility  between 
the  calling  of  priest  and  the  trade  of  publican’.  They  encouraged 
and  defended  the  peasants’  superstitions,  which  gave  them  an 
easy  hold  on  their  flock,  against  the  intrusion  of  more  progressive 
views.  As  a body,  the  rural  clergy  were  unfit  for  spiritual  or 
moral  leadership.  The  Church  was  merely  anchored  in  the  pagan 
su])erstitions  and  beliefs  which  are  ever  present  with  simple 
people  whose  life  is  conditioned  almost  as  much  by  the  accidents 
of  nature  as  by  their  own  work.  These  superficial  formal  ties  are 
aj^parently  giving  way  now  under  the  mental  and  spiritual 
searchings  which  are  disturbing  the  traditional  passivity  of  the 
villages.  That  questioning  of  transmitted  views  and  beliefs  has 
reached  even  the  religious  life  of  the  villages,  says  i\I.  Octavian 
Goga,  ‘shaking  the  suj)reme  moral  factor  of  the  multitude, 
sometimes  through  cloudy  mystic  tendencies,  at  times  through 
impatient  rationalism.  A hard  struggle  is  going  on  around  our 
villase  churches,  their  old  walls  seem  to  weaken,  the  ancient 
Christian  ideology  is  suffering  hasty  revisions.  An  extraordinary 
cro])  of  religious  sects,  witli  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
followers,  has  emerged  all  over  the  country  during  the  last  few 
years  out  of  that  moral  storm,  helped  by  the  organic  weakening 
of  fhe  Church.’^  Leadership  of  the  villages  has  ])assed  to  the 
ablei-  peasants  themselves,  who  are  often  ])reaching  on  behalf  of 
one  or  the  other  sect.  State  and  Church  are  inclined  to  regard 
this  ])henomenon  as  a danger  to  themselves,  yet  repression  of 
these  sects,  without  reform  of  the  established  Church,  is  likely 

1 Article  on  ‘The  Religious  I’roblem’,  in  Tara  Noastrd,  vol.  iii,  No.  11,  1922. 
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to  prove  as  little  effective  as  it  did  in  pre-war  Russia.  At  any 
rate,  nothing  reveals  the  new  temper  of  the  peasantry  more 
strikingly  than  this  craving  for  spiritual  adventure,  after  the 
hollow  discipline  of  their  past  religious  life. 

Social  Psychology  and  Class  Division.  The  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  the  Rumanian  village  had  been  its  unvarying  stability 
of  outlook  and  habits.  Generations  followed  each  other  without 
making  any  change  in  their  ways  of  living.  The  peasant’s  guiding 
line  was  traced  by  the  conduct  of  his  fathers  and  forefathers  in 
similar  circumstances.  If  he  was  called  u])on  to  face  any  fresh 
problem  a peasant  never  took  a decision  before  he  saw  ‘ what  the 
others  were  doing’.  All  things  had  first  to  be  talked  over  with  the 
whole  village.  From  this  social  conservatism  sprang  his  grega- 
rious habit  of  life.  The  peasant  j)referred  to  live  in  the  village, 
at  a great  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour,  rather  than  settle  on  his 
holding,  a few  miles  away.  That  conservatism  was  in  no  way  the 
result  of  deadness ; at  the  worst  it  was  a sym])tom  of  stagnation. 
As  Professor  Radulescu-Motru  finely  said : ‘ Like  the  wheat  in  the 
country’s  neglected  furrows,  the  soul  of  the  peasant  cannot  ripen 
into  fruit.  It  lies,  a tired  reserve,  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  ’ ^ 
But  that  dormant  seed  is  beginning  to  germinate.  ‘ A spirit  of  in- 
dependence is  running  through  the  peasant  masses,  ’ says  M.  Goga, 
in  the  article  already  cited.  ‘One  notices  an  unaccustomed 
buoyancy  in  their  ways,  a livelier  gleam  in  their  eyes,  a ripple  of 
boldness,  and,  above  all,  a critical  temper  which  knocks  at  every 
gate.  That  nervous  fluid  has  overflowed  into  the  farthest 
hamlet,  arousing  many  questionings.  . . . Who  are  we?  IIow 
many  are  we  ? What  is  it  we  are  receiving  ? Who  gives  it  us  ? 
What  is  our  right?’  That  awakening  began  during  the  War. 
Fearful  suffering,  due  in  a large  measure  to  bad  management, 
coupled  with  the  obvious  dislike  of  facing  risks  shown  by  many 
members  of  the  urban  upper-class,  made  the  peasants  bitterly 
critical  of  the  rulers.  When  some  officer  belonging  to  that  class 
happened  to  fall  in  action,  the  comment  of  the  peasant-soldiers 
was : ‘ From  them  one  is  fallen,  from  us  one  is  left.  ’ Those  amons 
them  who  were  taken  westwards  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  those 
who  took  part  in  the  march  on  Budapest,  saw  towns  and  villages 
^ ‘The  Psychology  of  the  Villages,’  in  Societatea  de  Maine,  vol.  iv,  No.  3,  1927. 
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which  gave  tliem  a vision  of  a world  better  than  that  in  which 
they  lived.  All  this  made  the  peasants  more  critical  of  their 
surroundings  and  of  their  superiors,  and  the  grant  of  land  and 
of  the  right  to  vote  gave  them  more  confidence  in  themselves. 
They  are  beginning  to  feel  that  at  last  they  count  for  something 
in  their  country.  They  may  still  be  hesitant,  being  doubtful  of 
their  new  position,  but  a more  independent  temper  is  asserting 
itself  in  their  attitude  towards  other  classes.  Formerly,  any 
townsman  was  invariably  greeted  hat  in  hand,  with  ‘ I kiss  your 
hands’.  Now,  strangers  are  simply  passed  by,  people  they  know 
may  get  a ‘good  day’ ; while  the  local  landlord  is  merely  a ‘sir’, 
and  no  longer  the  coconas  (young  boiar)  of  only  a few  years  ago. 

The  })easants,  in  brief,  are  becoming  class  conscious.  They 
are  beginning  to  take  things  into  their  own  hands.  ‘This  is 
the  exjdanation  of  the  phenomenon,  which  up  to  a point 
one  may  welcome,  that  in  those  provinces  with  a better  culture 
the  part  which  used  to  be  played  by  the  intellectuals  has 
passed  to  the  more  wideawake  peasants.  ’ ^ The  general  run  of 
village  teachers  and  priests,  recruited  as  they  were  from  inferior 
material,  could  command  authority  only  as  long  as  the  State  and 
the  Church  they  represented  imposed  implicit  obedience  upon 
the  ]Deasants.  On  the  other  hand,  flight  from  the  land  takes  in 
Uumania  the  form  of  a flight  not  of  poor  labourers,  but  of  the 
sons  of  the  better-off  j)easants  and  of  the  village  intelligentsia. 
Prolonged  supj)ression,  first  by  alien  rulers  and  then  by  a 
nationalist  oligarchy,  has  caused  the  livelier  young  men  to  aspire 
to  esca])e  from  the  })lough  and  the  village,  and  to  become  ‘ boiars  ’ 
too,  that  is  to  join  the  ruling  class.  As  official  appointments  had 
been  made  conditional  on  the  jiossession  of  a degree,  the  posses- 
sion of  a degree  was  assumed  to  entitle  its  owners  to  an  official 
ap{)oinfment.  Degrees  in  the  faculties  of  law  and  arts  were  easy 
and  cheap,  and  the  political  parties  found  it  simplest  to  recruit 
armies  of  partisans  by  creating  official  jobs  for  all  those  degree 
holders.  ‘The  Rumanian’,  once  said  the  wise  and  witty  M.  Carp, 
‘is  born  a bursar,  lives  an  official,  and  dies  a pensioner.’  The 
addition  of  the  new  provinces,  in  which  the  Rumanian  population 

1 r.  Nemoiimu,  article  on  ‘ The  Leaders  of  the  Village’  in  Tara  Noasird,  November 
1925. 
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had  been  kept  away  from  office,  brought  fresh  water  to  that 
current  after  the  War.  One  aspect  of  it  is  the  top-heavy  growth 
of  the  towns ; the  other  aspect  is  the  abandonment  of  the  village 
to  the  care  of  the  least  qualified  among  those  with  some  kind  of 
schooling.  Professionally  and  culturally  the  village  is  bound  to 
suffer  thereby,  and  socially  the  tendency  might  be  dangerous, 
were  it  not  for  the  uncommonly  sound  sense  and  balanced  temper 
of  the  Rumanian  peasant. 

I’he  land  reform  has  initiated  a recasting  of  social  strata, 
both  on  the  land,  and  as  between  land  and  town.  The  process 
is  only  beginning  on  the  land,  and  its  outcome  could  hardly  be 
forecasted,  as  many  factors  might  intervene  to  divert  it  from  the 
path  on  which  it  has  been  started  by  the  reform  itself.  The  land- 
lord class,  of  course,  has  disappeared  without  chance  of  return; 
if  the  peasants  could  ever  be  induced  or  forced  to  relinquish  their 
stubborn  clinging  to  their  holdings  it  would  only  be  in  favour 
of  some  Socialistic  form  of  ownership.  Social  stratification 
in  the  village,  therefore,  could  only  mean  some  differentiation 
within  the  mass  of  the  peasant  class.  The  reform  itself  has  had 
a levelling  effect.  It  has  raised  many  landless  peasants  into  the 
ranks  of  small  owners,  and  it  has  left  little  arable  land  from  which 
well-to-do  peasants  might  increase  their  holdings.  Whether  that 
effect  will  last  depends  on  many  technical  and  social  factors. 
No  peasant  would  give  up  his  holding,  however  small  it  might  be, 
if  improvement  in  the  methods  of  cultivation  or  the  development 
of  village  industries,  or  both,  should  enable  him  to  eke  out  a 
living  on  his  own  piece  of  land.  Without  such  developments, 
and  in  the  absence  of  opportunities  for  work  on  the  large 
estates,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  smallest  holders  will  drop 
out,  especially  if  towns  and  industry  offer  them  an  opening. ^ 

* The  Communist  theoreticians,  chained  to  tlieir  traditional  Marxian  jjremises, 
have  no  doubts  whatever  on  the  social  evolution  of  the  village.  In  a private  letter, 
written  in  June  1927,  M.  S.  Timov,  of  the  International  Agricultural  Institute  in 
Moscow,  told  a Rumanian  correspondent  what  he  thought  would  happen  in  Rumania: 
‘It  seems  to  me  that  the  agrarian  reform  must  create  an  unimportant  stratum  of  rich 
and  well-to-do  peasants,  and  contribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  proletarization  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  rural  population,  thus  facilitating  the  existence  of  the  large 
agricultural  undertakings.  . . That  process  ‘wiO  bring  about  before  long  a class 
differentiation  in  the  village.  . . One  cannot  see  how  the  reform  is  supposed  to  have 
created  a class  of  rich  peasants.  It  may  possibly  turn  some  peasants  into  proletarians, 
because  it  has  done  away  with  the  large  estates  which  helped  the  very  small  holders 
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So  far,  tliough  l)ad  blood  has  been  caused  by  abuses  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  reform,  no  conflict  divides  the  villagers  into  those  with 
land  and  those  without  any.  Those  peasants,  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  not  received  land  under  the  recent  reform,  are 
confident  that  their  turn  will  come  in  good  time.  Moreover, 
what  remains  of  the  large  estates,  as  well  as  the  State’s  model 
and  ex])erimental  farms,  still  offers  some  outlet  for  labour.  As 
long  as  these  reserves  remain,  the  landless  peasants  will  fasten 
their  hopes  and  claims  upon  them.  ‘The  State  farm  serves  as  a 
lightning-conductor  for  local  discontent,  ’ says  M.  Henri  Stahl  in 
his  notes  on  Puseti.  The  only  thing  the  peasants  can  see  in  it  is 
that  it  withholds  from  them  land  they  need,  for  purposes  which 
they  regard  as  trivial ; for,  said  one  of  them,  ‘the  horse  has  oats, 
while  man  has  no  wheat.’  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  powers 
which  ruled  in  Rumania  during  the  last  decade  imposed  upon  the 
village  a social  stratification  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
Communist  standpoint.  The  constitution  of  the  Agricultural 
Chambers,  which  were  conceived  as  purely  professional  bodies, 
accorded  right  of  membership  only  to  persons  owning  more  than 
3 ha.  land.  The  smaller  peasants  were  thrown  pell-mell  into  the 
Labour  Chambers  with  industrial  workers  and  artisans,  thus 
being  more  or  less  officially  classified  as  proletarians.  The 
arrangement  smacks  of  an  intention  to  divide  the  village  pro- 
fessionally and  politically.  The  new  Agrarian  League  is  attemp- 
ting just  the  contrary. 

If  the  disajijjearance  of  the  landed  class  has  left  the  village 
a more  compact  unit  than  it  was  before,  it  has  conversely  taken 
away  with  it  the  main  link  between  town  and  village.  The  old 
social  separation  between  the  two  has  been  deepened  by  a clear- 
cut  difference  of  juofessional  interests.  Town  and  village  were 
not  only  two  separate  worlds,  but  two  worlds  almost  alien  to  each 
other.  Excejff  the  language  they  had  hardly  anything  in  common 
in  their  lives.  Within  the  last  decade  the  relations  between 

to  keep  going.  Uiit  if  the  clisaj)])earanco  of  the  large  estates  were  to  have  such  an 
elTect  on  some  peasant  families,  in  what  way  could  that  help  the  large  estates 
— which  are  gone — to  e.xist  ? 'I'lie  only  way  of  making  any  sense  of  that  statement  is 
to  regard  it  as  a ‘hopeful  wish’.  What  M.  Timov  probably  had  in  mind  was  that 
when  the  j)easants  had  become  proletarians  the  turn  would  come  for  the  large-scale 
Socialistic  farms,  cultivated  by  "armies  of  labourers’,  in  the  words  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto.  This,  of  course,  would  be  in  accordance  with  sound  IMarxian  dialectics. 
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town  and  village  have  been  thoroughly  transformed.  The  widen- 
ing of  political  life  has  brought  the  town  politician  to  the  village, 
and  the  new  economic  organization  has  sent  tlie  peasant  to  town. 
After  the  reform,  the  trading  activities  of  the  })easants  have 
greatly  expanded,  both  in  the  way  of  buying  and  selling.  These 
more  intense  trading  relations  have  not  so  far  produced  a better 
understanding  between  the  two  sections  of  the  population.  The 
peasant  is  aj)t  to  consider  the  townsman  merely  a consumer,  not 
a producer,  as  a parasitic  factor  which  lives  from  extortionate 
j)i‘ices  and  profits ; especially  as  during  the  period  under  review 
the  better  organized  traders  and  bankers  also  received  preferen- 
tial treatment  in  the  State. 

Nevertheless,  the  peasant  has  no  sense  for  social  revolution. 
If  he  revolts,  it  is  solely  against  abuses.  He  never  thinks  of 
changing  his  status  except  through  legal  means,  and  he  is  anxious 
to  make  due  coni})ensation  for  any  boon  he  may  receive.  We 
have  seen  how  on  every  occasion  when  the  peasants  had  an 
opportunity  of  stating  their  claims  to  the  land,  they  invariably 
offered  more  than  fair  compensation  for  any  privileges  which  the 
landlords  might  have  had  to  forgo,  although  those  privileges 
were  built  on  flagrant  abuses.  And  even  in  the  revolutionary 
atmosphere  of  the  post-war  years — to  quote  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, in  the  whole  of  the  Balkans,  not  only  in  llumania — we 
have  never  once  heard  peasants  suggest  that  they  ought  to  get 
the  land  without  having  to  pay  for  it.  In  the  same  way  they  had 
no  thoughts  for  political  revolution.  Their  quarrel  was  with  fheir 
direct  tormentors,  landlords  and  local  officials,  while  they  looked 
upon  King  and  Central  Government  rather  as  a court  of  appeal, 
as  it  had  been  during  the  rule  of  the  old  Princes;  though  the 
peasants’  chances  of  being  heard  had  sorely  lessened  from  the 
time  when  Mihaiu  Sutzu  set  aside  Monday  of  each  week  as  a day 
on  which  he  received  only  peasant  petitioners.  Modern  demo- 
cratic methods  require  the  peasants  to  send  in  stamped  petitions 
for  any  claim  or  complaint,  which  are  more  often  lost  than  solved 
in  the  endless  compartments  of  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy.  The 
new  reforms  having  brought  the  peasants  into  more  direct  contact 
with  the  machinery  of  State,  it  is  also  probable  that  discontent 
will  vent  itself  more  directly  against  the  central  authorities. 
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Various  circumstances  have  in  fact  contributed  during  the  last 
decade  to  harden  the  peasants’  old  political  mistrust:  the  mis- 
carriages in  the  a])plication  of  the  land  reform ; the  great  extension 
of  tlie  corj)s  of  gendarmerie,  and  its  repeated  use  for  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  peasants’  new  right  to  vote;  the  demagogic  courting 
of  the  village  by  politicians  violently  abusing  their  opponents 
and  outbidding  each  other  in  promises  which  seldom  come  to 
fruition. 

It  cannot  be  long,  however,  before  the  peasant  masses  will 
be  in  a ])Osition  to  see  clearly  what  they  want,  and  to  insist  on 
getting  it.  Their  general  standpoint  was  outlined  by  M.  Mihalache 
in  his  great  S])eech  on  the  reform,  in  1921.  To  him  all  reforms 
could  only  have  one  goal : to  raise  the  peasants  out  of  their  morass 
of  physical  and  moral  misery — a misery  more  complete  in  reahty 
than  that  illustrated  by  the  few  facts  given  in  this  chapter.  He 
refused  to  consider  the  land  reform  primarily  from  the  angle  of 
production.  ‘ We  cannot  look  merely  at  the  surplus  in  the  balance 
of  ex])orts,  but  must  also  take  into  account  the  deficit  it  causes 
within  the  country.  For  if  the  surplus  of  several  thousand  wagons 
which  large  jiroj^erty  gave  for  export  was  obtained  at  the  price 
of  ruining  the  health  of  the  mass  of  peasant  labourers,  of  their 
being  ke])t  in  ignorance  and  jjoverty — then,  gentlemen,  we  prefer 
a thousand  times  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  people  to  the 
surplus  wagons  for  exjiort. Nor  were  they  willing  any  longer 
to  trust  the  accom])lishment  of  such  improvements  to  the  fairness 
and  j)ublic  spirit  of  other  classes.  The  only  hope  lay  in  the 
redistribution  of  ])olitical  ])ower,  as  the  ablest  Peasantist  thinkers 
had  realized  long  ago.  After  the  rising  of  1907,  i\I.  Sebastian 
Moruzzi  admitted  that  ‘ our  society  had  been  constituted  in  such 
a way  that  the  few  who  governed  had  always  interests  differing 
from  those  of  the  many  who  were  governed’.  As  a consequence 
the  various  legislative  reforms,  pushed  through  by  a few  generous 
spirits,  had  in  practice  remained  a dead  letter.  i\I.  3Ioruzzi, 
t lierefore,  a])pealed  to  all  the  parties  to  join  hands  for  the  ])urpose 
of  saving  the  ])easant.  In  reviewing  the  pamphlet  M.  C.  Stere 
rej)lied  that  nothing  was  to  be  ex{)ected  from  an  agreement  among 
groups  who  in  one  way  or  another  were  all  interested  in  keeping 

• Speecli  in  tlie  Chamber,  1021,  p.  35. 
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the  peasant  under.  A more  logical  deduction  from  the  premises 
established  by  M.  Moruzzi  himself  was  that  nothing  could  offer 
a serious  guarantee  for  genuine  social  reform  except  ‘ a reform  of 
the  franchise,  which  would  shift  the  centre  of  political  gravity 
towards  the  “many  who  are  governed”,  and  destroy  the  very 
basis  of  the  actual  political  system’.^ 


Section  5 

The  Political  Effects  of  the  Reform 

A victorious  war  usually  gave  the  people  and  the  class 
rt’ho  conducted  it  a stronger  hold  on  power  than  they  had 
before.  Authority,  and  those  who  represented  it,  acquired  a fresh 
reputation  for  strength  and  ability.  But  in  eastern  Europe  that 
habitual  trend  was  reversed  after  the  last  War.  In  that  region 
power  passed  not  to  the  bureaucratic-nationalist  iqijier  class, 
which  had  ruled  till  then,  but  to  the  mass  of  peasantry.  The 
semi-autocratic  feudal  structure  of  the  eastern  States  proved 
economically  and  socially  incapable  of  standing  the  strain  of  a 
modern  war.  The  mighty  Tsarist  enijiire  crumpled  up  like  an 
empty  egg-shell.  Rumania  might  have  suffered  the  same  fate 
had  not  two-thirds  of  the  country  fallen  speedily  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  and  the  other  third  been  arrested  in  passive  self- 
defence  ; and  had  the  rulers,  above  all,  not  hastened  of  their  own 
accord  to  surrender  land  and  power  to  the  peasants.  The 
dictatorships  of  the  Right  or  of  the  Left,  open  or  veiled,  which 
have  since  then  pullulated  in  that  region,  disclose  how  unwillingly 
those  voluntary  reforms  were  granted. 

‘Land  and  Liberty!’  In  the  minds  of  the  eastern  peasants 
the  two  ideas  have  at  all  times  been  inseparable.  The  peasants 
seem  intuitively  to  remember  that  in  the  not  very  distant  past 
possession  of  land  had  been  the  condition  for  the  enjoyment  of 
personal  liberty,  the  loss  of  the  first  bringing  with  it  the  loss 
of  the  second.  The  two  notions  have  become  identified  in  their 
sentiments,  an  association  which  goes  a long  way  to  explain  why 
peasants  are  filled  with  an  overpowering  desire  to  possess  a strip 
of  land  of  their  own.  Nor  does  that  desire  lead  tliem  astray  in 
Via\a  liomdneascd,  October  1907. 
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the  walks  of  our  modern  social  organization.  Land  without 
liberty  or  liberty  without  land  would  indeed  be  no  more  than 
half  a freedom.  The  Rumanian  ruling-class  could  afford  to  put 
off  the  clamour  of  the  peasants  with  occasional  grants  of  land, 
as  long  as  it  kept  control  of  power.  The  liberal  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  many  reform  laws  may  have  been  well  meant 
by  the  few  idealists  who  jn'oposed  them,  but  they  always  worked 
crookedly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  applied  them.  Occasionally 
a flash  of  repentance  would  cause  one  or  the  other  of  the  rulers 
to  confess  that  their  professions  were  being  denied  by  their 
practice,  but  failings  admitted  at  the  confessional  have  seldom 
been  known  to  reform  history.  In  reality  the  Rumanian  peasants 
have  been  kept  in  serfdom  right  up  to  the  Great  War.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  reforming  that  state  of  things  by  means  of 
Constitutional  action,  for  the  State  was  ruled  by  the  interested 
landed  class.  Nor  could  it  be  ended  by  revolutionary  action, 
because  the  sufferers  themselves  were  morally  and  physically 
exhausted;  and  also  because  Rumania  was  wedged  in  between 
two  reactionary  empires  who  would  not  have  tolerated  a revolu- 
tionary movement  at  their  frontiers.  Hints  in  that  sense — not 
an  ultimatum,  as  has  been  suggested — may  have  been  partly 
res])onsible  for  the  frantic  repression  of  the  rising  of  1907.  That 
geogra})hical  situation  goes  a long  way  to  explain  why  the 
peasants  submitted  to  ill-treatment  before  the  War,  as  well  as 
the  resigned  surrender  of  the  ruling  class  in  1917.  The  only 
hope  for  a change,  in  the  conditions  prevailing  before  the  War, 
lay  in  oj)posing  the  new  plutocracy  to  the  old  landed  class. 
That  consideration  induced  the  small  but  able  Socialist  group  to 
join  the  Liberal  Party,  early  in  the  century ; and  no  doubt  it  was 
due  to  their  influence  that  many  of  the  well-sounding  reform 
laws  wore  passed  before  the  War.  Rut  what  advance  could  a 
few  administrative  texts  achieve  when  the  whole  State  and  its 
attendant  oflices,  like  the  economy  of  a feudal  manor,  were 
maintained  from  the  tithes  and  corvees  of  the  peasants  ? 

All  the  conditions  on  which  that  structure  rested  were  swept 
away  by  the  War.  The  rulers  lost  their  prestige,  and  the  ruled 
1 heir  patience.  Revolution  swallowed  up  autocracy  and  feudalism 
in  the  neighbouring  empires.  Rumania  itself  was  enlarged  with 
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three  new  provinces,  not  conquered  by  feats  of  arms,  but  de- 
tached from  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  by  their  own  revolu- 
tionary action.  In  all  three  of  them  the  peasantry  was  more 
class-conscious  than  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  and  formed  the  back- 
bone of  the  dominant  parties.  As  the  Old  Kingdom  is  the  centre 
of  political  action,  however,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  also  the 
peasantry  should  be  actively  organized,  so  that  it  could  defend 
and  consolidate  the  gains  of  War  and  Revolution.  For,  under  the 
new  conditions,  the  struggle  is  not  a mere  issue  between  parties 
disagreeing  as  to  whether  certain  ends,  which  they  all  accept  as 
desirable  or  unavoidable,  should  be  ap])roached  warily  or  in  haste, 
by  conservative  concessions  or  by  a radical  sweeping  of  the  boards. 
In  Rumania  the  conflict  reaches  down  to  the  bedrock  of  social 
outlook  and  economic  interest.  The  peasants  are  divided  from 
the  other  groups  by  the  many  discordant  traits  of  outlook  and 
aim  which  separate  a class  of  frugal  manual  workers  from  the 
more  self-indulgent  middle  and  upper  layers  of  our  ty])e  of 
society;  by  all  that  is  mutually  jarring  in  the  ways  of  country- 
man and  townsman;  and  also — the  peasants  now  controlling 
agriculture — by  the  clash  of  policy  between  agrarianism  and 
mercantilism.  Almost  the  only  political  sentiment  which  these 
classes  share  in  common  is  their  determined  belief  in  the  institu- 
tion of  private  j)roperty.  But,  even  there,  private  property  as 
conceived  by  the  small  peasant  holder  is  a vastly  different  thing 
from  the  private  property  to  which  the  banker  and  manufacturer 
aspire.  The  peasant  believes  that  land  should  be  distributed  to 
all,  according  to  the  personal  needs  of  each  household;  the 
capitalist  believes  that  wealth  is  there  to  be  inimitably  accumu- 
lated by  each  man,  according  to  his  ability  to  prevent  others 
from  getting  an  equal  share  of  it.  From  which  it  is  clear  that  in 
creating  several  million  of  new  private  owners  the  recent  agrarian 
reforms  have  not  generated  a multitude  of  petty  capitalists,  as 
the  Marxian  doctrinaires  chose  to  maintain.  By  extending  the 
system  of  smallholdings  the  Russian  Revolution  and  its  corollary 
movements  have,  in  fact,  like  the  French  Revolution,  checked 
the  progress  of  large-scale  capitalist  property  and  production  on 
the  land. 

The  main  point  lies  in  the  different  political  background  of  the 
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two  movements.  The  French  Revolution  gave  the  peasants  a 
great  deal,  but  it  did  not  give  them  political  influence.  Power 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  urban  middle  class,  who  proceeded 
to  fashion  a society  to  its  liking.  In  that  respect  the  prospect 
is  now  radically  different  in  eastern  Europe.  The  real  centre  of 
political  power  is  the  village ; and,  moreover,  the  village  knows 
something,  and  is  rapidly  learning  more,  of  what  it  wants  and 
can  do.  The  break-up  of  feudalism  in  the  West  opened  the  way 
for  the  coming  of  the  industrial-capitalist  ‘acquisitive’  society. 
What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  society  which  the  break-up  of 
feudalism,  under  conditions  which  deny  the  succession  to  capi- 
talism, will  bring  forth  in  the  eastern  half  of  Europe  ? 

The  Time  and  Temper  of  the  Nationalist  Middle  Class.  The 
rise  of  the  peasants  from  serfdom  to  mastery,  without  any  violent 
destruction  of  their  opponents,  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
peculiarity  in  Rumania’s  social  structure.  We  have  described 
in  the  introductory  part  how  the  Rumanian  people  entered 
upon  political  independence  without  a national  middle  class. 
There  was  at  one  end  the  mass  of  the  servile  peasants,  and  at  the 
other  end,  far  removed,  the  small  class  of  privileged  landlords, 
with  a s])rinkling  of  men  in  liberal  professions.  The  country’s 
economic  organization  was  still  rudimentary ; articles  of  everyday 
need  were  manufactured  by  artisans,  and  the  very  limited  trade 
— the  ])easants  being  well-nigh  self-sufficient — was  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  merchants.  That  patriarchal  way  of  life,  together  with 
the  intrusion  of  an  alien  administration  over  a period  of  several 
centuries,  had  left  no  room  for  the  growth  of  a national  middle 
class. 

\\'ith  the  creation  of  the  national  State  the  former  obstacles 
to  economic  and  social  evolution  were  removed,  and  the  country 
a])peared  to  make  good  use  of  its  new  opportunities.  Public 
services  were  organized  with  a will  and  endowed  in  regard  to 
personnel  on  a generous  scale.  The  towns  expanded  rapidly,  and 
the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  rose  in  proportion.  Never- 
theless, social  evolution  retained  some  of  its  former  stultified 
traits,  fl’he  change  was  so  sudden,  and  the  ambition  to  emulate 
the  organization  of  the  western  States  so  keen,  that  every  one 
who  had  any  schooling  whatsoever  was  quickly  absorbed  in  the 
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machinery  of  the  new  State.  Together  with  the  traditional 
repugnance  of  landed  people  for  mercantile  occupations,  and  the 
absence  of  a money  and  labour  market,  that  circumstance  caused 
the  supply  of  manufactures  to  be  left  to  foreign  producers,  and 
the  role  of  intermediaries  to  be  abandoned  as  before  to  the 
country’s  foreign  inhabitants.  Public  offices  and  liberal  pro- 
fessions, on  the  other  hand,  were  made  the  closed  preserve  of 
the  few  educated  Rumanian  elements,  after  the  style  of  the  old 
boiar  offices.  In  the  early  stages  the  continuation  of  a system  of 
privileges  was  no  doubt  inspired  by  jealous  anxiety  for  the 
unham])ered  progress  of  the  new  State.  It  was  only  natural 
that  after  a protracted  struggle  for  national  independence  the 
leaders  should  be  suspicious  and  circumspect,  especially  as  the 
neighbouring  autocratic  empires  did  not  even  then  cease  their 
disintegrating  intrigues.  But  after  a short  time,  the  privilege 
to  serve  was  turned  into  a privilege  to  enjoy.  The  people 
devoting  themselves  to  a public  career  became,  under  tlie  guise 
of  an  exclusive  patriotism,  a political  brotherhood — neither  more 
principled  nor  more  zealous,  and  certainly  not  more  indulgent 
towards  the  peasants  than  the  monastic  brotherhoods  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  As  this  bureaucratic  middle  class  produced  nothing 
and  consumed  everything  that  entered  the  public  purse,  the 
working  of  the  system  depended  on  their  retaining  undivided 
control  of  the  political  machine.  Civic  rights  were  denied  to  the 
foreign  section  of  the  population,  which  was  the  only  one  to 
perform  the  economic  function  of  a middle  class,  while  the  mass 
of  the  real  people  was  deprived  of  social  freedom.  In  that  way  all 
competition  for  power  in  the  State  was  effectively  dammed  up. 
The  few  elements  which  were  able  gradually  through  good  luck 
or  keen  wits  to  break  through  their  social  disabilities  and  rise 
from  below,  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  bureaucratic 
brotherhood  and  quickly  absorbed  into  it.  In  the  words  of  IMr.  and 
Mrs.  Hammond,  ‘Selection  and  assimilation,  as  de  Tocqueville 
saw,  and  not  exclusion,  are  the  true  means  of  preserving  a class 
monopoly  of  power.  ’ 

The  national  middle  class  which  was  thus  evolving  generation 
by  generation  bore  a very  different  character  from  that  of  its 
Western  counterpart.  In  both  regions  the  middle  class  was  the 
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expression  of  the  urban  section  of  the  population,  in  the  East 
if  anything  more  so  than  in  the  West,  because  the  break  between 
the  towns  and  the  feudally  ordered  country-side  was  so  very 
abrupt.  The  eastern  class,  too,  represented  a popular  reaction 
against  the  former  privileged  rule  of  the  few  great  landlords. 
But  here  the  similarity  with  the  West  ended.  The  Rumanian 
middle-class  movement  was  a purely  political  expression.  It  did 
not  rise  up  with  an  industrial  revolution,  or  even  with  a capitalist 
reorganization  of  agriculture — not,  in  short,  on  a wave  of 
changed  economic  and  social  outlook  and  requirements,  but  as  a 
nationalist  opposition  to  foreign  domination.  The  only  interest 
of  that  middle  class,  once  the  independence  of  the  country  was 
assured,  was  to  curtail  the  political  jirivileges  of  the  boiars,  so 
that  power  should  be  vested  in  themselves.  They  were  bent  upon 
organizing  not  an  economic  system  but  a political  one,  not  an 
industry  but  a State;  and  what  in  consequence  they  required 
was  not  free  labour  and  a free  market,  but  an  easy  flow  of 
revenue.  This  need  harmonized  with  the  anxiety  of  that  new 
class  to  ward  off  political  comj)etition  from  the  wider  masses  of 
the  ])eo])le,  and  they  showed  therefore  no  haste  to  reform  the 
social  organization  of  the  country.  The  sui  generis  servile  system 
instituted  by  the  laws  on  agricultural  contracts  was  devised  and 
flourished  under  the  nominal  reign  of  the  new  Constitutional 
liberties;  ‘That  j)eriod  of  slavery,  during  which  the  peasants 
were  utterly  exhausted,  was  just  the  golden  epoch,  the  time  of 
glory  for  the  Liberal  Party’ — the  party  of  the  nationalist  middle 
class.  ‘That  was  the  time’,  said  M.  Mihalache,  ‘when  the  new 
bourgeois  class  came  into  being,  with  the  motto:  ‘‘Get  rich”.’ 
‘Get  rich’  from  the  public  purse,  that  is.  For  the  way  of  the 
Liberals  was  to  cause  ‘the  middle  class,  instead  of  trying  to  work 
and  pros])cr,  to  throw  itself  uj)on  the  j)owers  of  the  State,  in  order 
to  govern.  ’ * 

Moreover,  besides  having  its  roots  in  political  rather  than  in 
economic  furrows,  the  new  middle  class  was  not  socially  an 
unalloyed  layer  of  uiban  society.  Though  its  members  spent 
tlieii’  life  and  their  income  in  the  towns,  the  great  majority  of 
ihe  j)olitical  leaders  derived  their  incomes  from  the  land;  and 

1 Mihail  Emincscu,  Scrieri  Politice,  reprinted  11)14,  p.  543. 
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the  atavistic  attraction  of  the  land  was  so  powerful  that  it  was 
every  Rumanian’s  ambition  to  own  a mnsie,  an  estate,  if  only 
of  a hundred  acres  or  so.  These  estates,  large  or  small,  were 
invariably  worked  by  the  peasants  under  the  system  of  agri- 
cultural contracts,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  brought  in  a safe 
return  without  requiring  either  capital  investments  or  personal 
management  from  the  landowners.  Even  that  small  section  of 
the  middle  class  which  later  began  to  take  an  interest  in  industrial 
undertakings  probably,  in  most  cases,  invested  in  them  a surplus 
obtained  from  neo-servile  agriculture.  Hence  there  was  no  clear- 
cut  division  between  the  landed  class  and,  at  least,  the  upper 
layer  of  the  new  middle  class.  One  could  have  counted  on  one’s 
fingers  the  public  men  who  did  not  belong,  or  who  were  not 
related,  to  one  of  the  landed  families.  The  two  classes  over- 
lapped extensively  in  their  membership,  and  therefore  in  their 
outlook  and  interests.  Directly  or  indirectly  the  private  material 
interests  of  the  middle-class  leaders  were  intertwined  with  their 
interests  as  landowners;  and,  in  the  second  place,  their  interests 
as  private  individuals  coincided  with  their  interests  as  })ublic 
men.  Because,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  sources  of  production, 
the  State,  of  which  they  were  the  privileged  beneficiaries,  was 
suj)])orted  almost  solely  from  the  contributions  of  the  peasants. 
Nor  was  that  burden  shifted  in  any  appreciable  measure  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  peasants  when  later  on  the  middle  class 
began  to  foster  the  growth  of  industry.  That  })olicy  was  likewise 
inspired  by  nationalist  rather  than  by  economic  motives,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  State  distributed  more  favours  to  the  new 
industries  than  it  received  benefits  from  them.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered  that  even  after  the  War  one  of  the  arguments  used  by 
those  who  opposed  the  land  reform  was  that  agriculture  alone, 
run  on  the  old  basis,  was  in  a position  to  give  a surplus  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  State.  So  that,  to  sum  up,  a whole  constella- 
tion of  circumstances  mitigated  against  the  release  of  the  peasants 
from  their  bonds.  As  the  middle  class  developed  from  political 
roots,  having  no  interest  in  the  release  of  a labour  supply  or  in 
the  creation  of  a greater  demand  for  goods,  but  every  interest  in 
avoiding  the  setting  free  of  fresh  political  forces,  and  as  materi- 
ally they  were,  both  as  private  individuals  and  as  public  men, 
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still  dependent  on  extracting  from  the  land  an  excess  of  revenue 
without  capital  expenditure  or  personal  effort — what,  in  such 
conditions,  could  have  induced  the  new  middle  class  to  free  the 
peasants  from  the  galleys  of  the  nationalist-bourgeois  State  ? 

Having  begun  by  cold-shouldering  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasants  in  1864,  the  nationalist  leaders  only  gave  a thought  to 
land  reform  when  the  nationalist  State  of  their  creation  was 
passing  through  some  crisis,  due  to  dangers  of  war  or  revolution. 
Social  reform,  so  to  speak,  was  an  emergency  item  in  the  policy 
of  the  nationalist  middle  class.  The  proof  of  that  lies  in  the  fate 
of  the  sporadic  reforms,  enacted  under  the  pressure  of  some  crisis, 
the  advantages  of  which  were  subsequently  and  in  almost  every 
case  cancelled  or  reduced  by  subversive  laws  or  desultory  appli- 
cation. The  latest  reforms,  the  unmistakable  children  of  the  War 
and  of  the  Ilussian  Revolution,  have  proved  no  exception  to  that 
l ule.  We  have  in  Chapter  X given  a sketch  of  the  many  obstacles 
which  were  placed  in  the  way  of  agriculture  during  the  difficult 
period  of  its  transformation,  after  the  War,  and  we  have  seen  how, 
especially,  all  the  favours  of  the  State  were  one-sidedly  diverted 
towards  industry  and  finance.  For  the  latest  reform  at  last  forced 
the  nationalist  class  to  seek  an  economic  foundation  for  its 
existence  in  the  traditional  middle-class  fields  of  activity.  Yet, 
characteristically  enough,  it  did  not  attempt  to  gain  a footing 
in  those  fields  by  private  initiative  and  open  competition,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  classical  laissez-faire  principles,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, through  the  old  methods  of  State  intervention,  carried  to 
extreme  lengths.  ‘We  have  a privileged  leading  class’,  said  a 
I’easantist  writer,  ‘ which  no  longer  draws  its  revenue  from  land 
properties,  as  imder  the  old  regime,  but  from  the  modernization 
of  economic  life,  from  capital  investments,  credit,  and  inter- 
national exchange.  But  this  it  does  through  the  State  and  with 
the  help  of  the  State,  just  as  under  the  old  regime.  . . . The  land 
monopoly  has  changed  into  a monopoly  of  credit  and  of  political 
power:  the  rest  is  a mere  parody.  Far  from  representing  the 
western  Liberal  conceptions,  Rumanian  Liberalism  ...  is  actually 
obliged  to  impede  the  growth  of  a bourgeoisie,  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  term.’ 

As  soon  as  the  land  had  to  be  abandoned  to  the  peasants. 
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indeed,  the  interference  of  the  State  in  the  country’s  economic 
life  increased  to  lengths  reached  nowhere  hitherto  except  in 
Soviet  Russia.  Prices,  trade,  imports  and  exports,  foreign  credits, 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  banking,  were  all  placed  under  State 
control.  And  when  in  1923  that  policy  culminated  in  the 
nationalization  of  the  country’s  mineral  wealth,  one  had  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a nationalist  and  not  otherwise  progressive 
middle  class  rushing  headlong  into  the  sphere  of  Socialism.  True 
to  its  character  and  tradition,  that  class  was  not  concerned  with 
opening  new  sources  of  production,  but  rather  with  securing 
new  sources  of  revenue  for  the  State  which  it  controlled  and 
exploited.  It  did  not  really  matter  to  the  ruling-class  if  they 
lost  control  of  agriculture  as  long  as  they  could  gain  control  of 
some  other  pivotal  source  of  revenue.  While  the  system  thus 
evolved  into  a vast  enterprise  of  bureaucratic  parasitism,  it  is 
probable  that  not  all  of  those  interested  looked  upon  it  merely 
as  a means  for  personal  or  party  profit.  There  was  at  least  candid 
conviction,  if  not  wisdom,  behind  the  nepotism  of  the  best 
among  the  nationalist  leaders.  They  firmly  beheved  that  political 
independence  could  only  rest  securely  on  industrial  and  financial 
self-sufficiency.  Any  attempt  to  give  the  State  a truly  modern 
organization,  wrote  M.  Corteanu,  by  allowing  free  play  to 
private  initiative  and  opening  the  doors  to  the  civilizing  inffuence 
of  foreign  capital  and  enterprise,  ‘is  in  the  eyes  of  the  Liberals 
an  attempt  against  the  sacred  national  traditions.  ’ ^ Before  the 
foreign  capitalist  could  be  safely  let  in,  the  country  had  to 
possess  a national  moneyed  class  of  its  own ; and  as  the  nation- 
alists were  impatient  to  display  a neatly-trimmed  and  well-armed 
State,  no  mere  accumulation  of  hard-won  savings  year  by  year 
would  have  answered  their  purpose.  The  nationalist  class,  the 
guardians  of  the  nationalist  State,  had  somehow  to  be  enriched 
quickly.  Whence  could  such  wealth  be  extracted  ? In  an  apology 
for  nationalist  economics  M.  Zeletin  wrote  a few  years  ago  that 
it  was  easy  for  the  English  and  the  French,  who  had  all  their 
colonies  to  exploit,  to  ])roduce  a rich  middle  class.  But  Rumania 
had  no  colonies,  and  therefore  the  ruling  class  was  driven  to 
exploit  its  own  people.  The  people  had  to  be  bled  for  the  good 

* Tendintele  de  evolu^ie  ale  clasei  Tdrdnesli,  1926. 
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of  the  State.  The  toll  taken  from  the  peasants’  social  freedom 
was  a levy  for  nationalist  independence. 

The  Peasant  Revival.  Politically  a middle  class  acts  as  a 
buffer  between  the  two  social  extremes,  softening  the  asperity  of 
their  assaults  upon  each  other.  The  absence  of  a genuine  middle 
class  in  Rumania  had  enabled  the  landowners  to  continue  en- 
slaving the  peasants  even  under  the  regime  of  Constitutional 
liberties.  But  for  the  same  reason  the  landed  class  found  itself 
defenceless  when  the  War  threw  the  peasant  masses  into  ferment. 
Paced  with  the  spectre  of  revolution,  the  ruling  class  had  to 
surrender  everything,  just  as  before  it  had  grasped  everything. 
In  the  words  of  Marx,  ‘the  expropriators  are  expropriated.’ 
Because  of  its  ambition  to  rule,  and  to  rule  alone,  that  class  had 
neither  taken  the  trouble  to  organize  itself  into  a manufacturing 
class,  nor  had  it  allowed  the  producing  urban  middle  class, 
mostly  of  foreign  origin,  to  acquire  political  status ; it  made  no 
effort  to  organize  agriculture  itself,  nor  did  it  encourage  the 
growth  of  a rural  middle  class  from  among  the  peasants.  When 
the  crisis  came,  therefore,  there  was  between  them  and  the  mass 
of  jjoor  ])easants  no  reserve  having  an  interest  in  maintaining 
the  exisiting  social  order,  or  the  influence  to  do  so.  The  debacle 
of  the  State  and  of  those  who  ruled  it  left  a political  vacuum, 
through  which  the  only  other  social  class,  the  peasantry,  rose 
automatically,  so  to  speak,  to  the  surface  of  political  life  again. 
The  very  backwardness  of  economic  and  social  policy  in  the 
nationalist  State  had  indeed  helped  to  conserve  the  peasantry  as 
a class.  The  neo-servile  agrarian  system  had  sorely  exploited  the 
working  j)easant,  but  a more  progressive  capitalist  system  might 
have  destroyed  him  altogether.  As  it  was,  the  crisis  in  the  nation’s 
history  found  the  Rumanian  peasant  in  the  condition  in  which 
]\Ii-.  and  ]\Irs.  Hammond  have  described  the  English  peasant  to 
have  been  before  the  enclosures:  ‘Standing  in  rags,  but  standing 
on  his  feet.  ’ 

The  warped  progress  of  the  Rumanian  nation  had  held  up 
the  rise  of  a middle  class  until  our  own  times,  when  Constitu- 
tional rights  could  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  mass  of  the 
})coj)le.  But  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  never  materialized 
into  j)olitical  liberty  and  social  equality.  It  was  the  misfortune 
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of  the  peasants  to  secure  their  emancipation  just  when  the 
nationalist  middle  class  had  freshly  come  into  power,  and  could 
therefore  feel  no  inclination  towards  allowing  any  competitor  to 
grow  up  against  it.  The  coming  of  government  by  the  people, 
therefore,  in  no  way  meant  government  for  the  people.  After 
1864  the  burdens  of  the  peasants  increased;  the  screen  of  law 
and  order  only  seemed  to  leave  them  more  helplessly  isolated 
from  the  seat  of  power;  the  establishment  of  a systematic 
administration  only  seemed  to  increase  the  numbers  of  exploiters. 
As  Mihail  Eminescu,  Rumania’s  greatest  poet,  once  said,  ‘the 
boiars  at  least  had  the  merit  of  being  few — about  one  to  30,000 
inhabitants — and  limited  in  their  needs.  But  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  numbers  and  voracity  of  the  “Liberal”  bourgeoisie.’ 
The  same  circumstances  have  produced  the  same  effects  after 
the  latest  reform.  The  two  great  reforms,  contends  M.  Mihail 
Serban,  have  in  truth,  on  both  occasions,  only  changed  the 
peasants’  masters.  In  1864  they  escaped  from  the  feudal  landlords 
only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  new  landowners  and  tenants ; 
in  1918  they  escaped  that  agrarian- social  dictatorship  only  to  fall 
victim  to  exploitation  by  hnance  and  the  whole  mercantile 
system.  In  fact,  they  now  paid  two  tithes  instead  of  one : one  they 
paid  to  the  bankers  in  the  form  of  usurious  interests,  the  other 
to  the  State  in  the  form  of  export  and  other  taxes.  In  1864  their 
land  was  freed  and  their  labour  conscripted;  after  1918  their 
labour  was  freed  but  their  produce  conscripted.  ‘It  is  true’, 
admits  j\I.  Mdialache,  ‘that  to-day  the  peasants  are  no  longer 
the  serfs  of  the  great  proprietors;  that  is  the  only  evident 
progress,  and  a merely  formal  one  at  that.  For  serfdom  has 
not  disappeared,  it  has  merely  changed  its  aspect:  now  it  is 
serfdom  to  the  banking  trust,  which  dictates  the  conditions  on 
which  the  produce  is  sold.  Free  labour,  but  taxed  and  coerced 
trading — that  is  the  modern  method  of  serfdom.  Never,  perhaps, 
have  the  peasants  been  so  enraged  by  the  rule  of  the  landlords, 
under  whom,  after  all,  generations  of  them  had  been  accustomed 
to  labour,  as  they  appear  to  be  now  under  the  economic  pressure 
of  urban  trade  and  finance.  The  one  was  an  old  familiar  evil, 
bound  up  with  the  land ; the  other  is  a new  evil  sprung  upon  them 

Noul  Regim  Agrar,  1925,  p.  4. 
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from  the  mistrusted  town,  just  when  they  had  rid  themselves 
of  the  first.  Even  in  the  sober  review  published  by  members  of 
the  Cluj  University,  popular  indignation  bursts  through,  in  verses 
which  at  the  end  snap  with  the  writer’s  pent-up  feelings: 

‘ Tlie  scurvy  and  craven  ciocoiu  ^ 

Has  moved  from  the  manor  into  a bank  with  steel  doors.  . . . 

‘ Whatever  the  plough  draws  from  the  rich  soil, 

The  ciocoiu  seizes  with  his  knavish  tricks.  . . . 

‘One  fine  day  he  w'ill  rob  you  even  of  roads  and  sky: 

The  ciocoiu. 

The  usurer, 

The  banker.  . . r 

4'here  was,  however,  a vast  difference  between  1864  and  1918. 
If  the  nationalist  ruling  groups  were  now  driven  to  acquire  the 
economic  attributes  of  a class,  it  was  because  the  land  reform 
and  the  War,  together  with  the  coming  of  reinforcements  from 
the  new  provinces,  had  shaped  the  peasants  also,  into  a conscious 
social  class.  ‘The  thundering  of  the  guns’,  said  M.  Mihalache, 
‘was  too  fierce  not  to  shatter  the  film  which  covered  the  eyes 
of  the  many  thousands  who  had  been  in  the  trenches,  and 
to  let  them  see  light  in  its  own  true  clarity.’^  The  attempt  to 
repeat  the  feat  of  1864 — to  nullify  the  effects  of  a measure 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  refuse — had  now  to  face  grim  and 
organized  opposition.  The  peasants  who  had  the  land  in  their 
hands,  and  who  had  seen  pomp  and  power  collapse  in  brittle 
ineffectiveness  all  around  them,  were  no  longer  in  a mood  to 
lie  low  under  abuse.  Lenin  himself,  in  announcing  the  new 
economic  ])olicy,  admitted  that  ‘to  use  force  towards  the 
peasant  middle  class  would  be  the  worst  thing  we  could  do.  A 
class  which  contains  so  many  million  people  must  be  treated 
with  consideration.’  And  a Rumanian  writer,  echoing  that 
sentiment,  declared  that  ‘it  was  possible  to  stamp  one’s  foot 

' The  Rumanian  name  for  a voracious  species  of  ravens.  Applied  in  earlier  times 
to  the  servants  who  collected  taxes  on  behalf  of  landlords,  &c. ; and,  later,  as  a nick- 
name, to  the  large  tenants,  to  ollicials,  and  in  general  to  the  upstart  members  of  the 
landowning  and  ruling  class. 

^ A.  Cotru§,  in  Societate/i  de.  Maine,  November  1,  1928. 

^ Speech  in  the  Chamber,  1920,  p.  30. 
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when  it  was  a question  of  two  or  three  thousand  large  ownei-s, 
but  the  several  million  of  new  small  owners  must  be  faced  hat 
in  hand’. 

When  even  the  Communist  dictatorship  has  to  acknowledge 
the  latent  })olitical  strength  of  the  peasants,  they  must  be  counted 
as  a correspondingly  strong  but  active  political  force  in  Rumania, 
where  together  wuth  the  land  they  have  acquired  universal 
suffrage.  Throughout  the  country’s  recent  history  the  position 
of  the  peasants  with  regard  to  land  rights  was  closely  parallelled 
by  their  position  as  regards  political  rights.  During  the  long- 
period  of  Turkish  domination  political  life,  if  it  could  be  called 
thus,  was  limited  to  the  intrigues  of  the  great  boiars  for  or  against 
the  ephemeral  occupants  of  the  throne.  Settled  political  rights 
could  not  exist,  for  either  lord  or  villein,  in  the  absence  of  an 
established  system  of  government.  Only  with  the  return  to 
national  autonomy  were  the  two  Rumanian  provinces  endowed 
with  a body  of  constitutional  law;  and  the  Organic  Statutes, 
which  consecrated  the  boiars  as  lords  of  the  land,  also  set  them 
u])  as  the  sole  holders  of  political  power.  Nor  did  the  Paris 
convention  do  more  than  dilute  that  monopoly  of  privilege, 
linking  up  political  rights  with  landed  property.  ‘ Land  property  ’, 
said  Ion  lonescu,  ‘was  everything,  and  man,  work,  and  intelli- 
gence nothing.’  The  first  national  Parliament  was  elected  by 
3,796  owners  of  land.  For  a moment,  after  his  couf  cfetat,  Cuza 
transferred  power  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  by  means  of  universal 
suffrage.  But  though  the  first  Rumanian  Constitution  (1866) 
recognized  political  rights  to  all  sections  of  the  population,  the 
electoral  system  turned  that  good  principle  into  a queer  practice. 
The  detailed  working  of  the  system  was  described  by  Ion  lonescu 
in  his  monograph  on  the  effects  of  the  agrarian  reform  in  Mehe- 
dinti.^  In  that  county  the  electors  were  divided  into  four  colleges : 

1.  The  first  college  included  the  large  landowners,  with  more  than 
300  ducats  yearly  revenue ; it  consisted  of  31  electors,  paying 
together  18,397  lei  in  annual  taxes,  who  elected  one  deputy. 

2.  The  second  college  consisted  of  69  electors  with  less  than 
300  ducats  yearly  revenue  each,  paying  together  9,192  lei  taxes. 
They,  too,  elected  one  deputy.  3.  The  third  college  included  the 

^ Judeful  Mehedinti,  pp.  190-2. 
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qualified  urban  electors,  243  in  all,  who  elected  two  deputies. 
4.  Finally,  the  fourth  college  consisted  of  467  electors,  delegated 
by  the  mass  of  the  urban  and  rural  population  (one  delegate 
for  fifty  families),  who  elected  one  deputy.  The  taxes  paid  by 
this  cx)llege  amounted  to  one  million  lei  annually.  In  1884  the 
franchise  qualifications  were  altered  and  the  number  of  colleges 
was  reduced  to  three,  but  the  change  only  benefited  the  mass  of 
the  urban  population.  Moreover,  even  within  these  limits  the 
system  was  never  allowed  to  work  fairly.  In  reality  the  peasant 
masses  were  virtually  disfranchised,  for  they  were  never  able 
to  secure  the  election  of  deputies  from  among  themselves,  as 
they  had  in  the  divans  ad  hoc.  The  absence  from  Parliament  of 
even  one  single  peasant  deputy  was  bewailed  by  Ion  lonescu  in 
connexion  with  the  first  Constitutional  Parliament  of  1866;  and 
we  have  seen  that  this  was  still  the  same  in  1917,  when  the  great 
Constitutional  land  and  franchise  reforms  were  debated  at  Jassy. ^ 

Professor  N.  Basilescu  gave  on  pp.  46-8  of  his  book  the  foDowing  outline  of  the 
prineiples  and  working  of  the  old  electoral  system : 

The  Rumanian  electors  were  divided  for  the  Chamber  into  three  classes  or  colleges 
according  to  the  fiscal  census. 

The  first  college  included  those  who  had  a yearly  income  of  at  least  1,200  lei  from 
real  estate ; the  second  college,  those  who  resided  in  the  towns  and  paid  at  least  20  lei 
yearly  in  direct  taxes ; and  the  third  college  those  who  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  first  two. 

The  electors  of  the  third  college  did  not,  however,  vote  all  of  them  directly.  Those 
who  had  a yearly  income  of  300  lei  from  real  estate  or  paid  a rental  of  1,000  lei  yearly, 
as  well  as  teachers  and  priests,  voted  directly.  The  others,  the  mass,  voted  in- 
directly, each  fifty  of  them  electing  one  delegate  who  voted  with  the  direct  voters. 

In  the  second  place,  the  first  college  elected  77  deputies,  the  second  72,  while  the 
third  only  had  40.  The  official  statistics  relating  to  the  elections  of  1911  gave  the 
number  of  first  college  electors  on  the  register  as  15,301,  of  the  second  coUegeas  33,270 
and  of  the  third  college  as  52,758  direct  and  976,638  indirect  voters.  Consequent!}', 
1,029,40()  electors  were  represented  by  40  deputies  and  the  48,571  electors  of  the  first 
and  second  colleges  by  149  deputies. 

'I'he  million  peasant  citizens  had  no  voice  at  all  in  the  election  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  elected  by  the  large  landowners  and  by  the  towns.  The  Senate  had  equal 
j)owers  with  the  Chamber,  the  right  to  veto  any  bill,  and  to  upset  any  Government 
which  did  not  enjoy  its  confidence.  ‘ It  would  be  idle  to  believe  that  the  40  deputies 
of  the  third  college  really  represented  the  peasants.  All  the  parties  were  alike  in 
having  never  allowed  that  to  happen.’  Pressure  was  used  to  prevent  teachers  and 
j)riests,  who  were  public  officials,  from  voting,  if  they  were  suspected  of  independent 
views.  ‘Moreover,  the  election  of  delegates  almost  never  takes  place  in  fact.  The  village 
mayor  a]>points  some  of  his  minions,  or  party  agents  indicated  by  the  prefect:  on 
the  day  of  the  j)oll  these  men  will  vote  as  ordered  by  the  Government.  To  make 
still  more  sure  of  the  result,  the  Government  confiscates  the  cards  of  suspected 
electors  and  makes  its  own  agents  vote  with  them.  All  the  electoral  operations  are 
nothing  but  a fraud  from  beginning  to  eiul.  Most  of  the  40  deputies  supposed  to 
have  been  chosen  by  the  i)easants  are  in  reality  elected  by  the  Government.’ 
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Elsewhere  the  introduction  of  representative  government 
and  the  gradual  widening  of  the  franchise  have  included  in  their 
scope  urban  and  rural  citizens  alike.  The  limiting  qualifications 
were  based  on  various  individual  and  social  criteria,  but  nowhere 
on  a sectional  differentiation  between  town  and  country  except 
in  Rumania  (and  now,  to  the  same  effect,  in  Soviet  Russia). 
After  the  second  Balkan  War,  when  the  Liberal  Party  raised  the 
question  of  land  reform,  they  also  advocated  a reform  of  the 
franchise.  The  intention  apparently  was  to  give  the  vote  to  all 
who  could  read  and  write,  voting  together  in  a single  college. 
The  arrangement  would  have  meant  a great  improvement  on  the 
one  in  force  at  the  time,  but  it  would  still  have  left  the  rural  popu- 
lation at  a disadvantage.  In  any  case  franchise  reform,  like  land 
reform,  was  allowed  to  be  dormant,  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  induced  the  passing  of  a hasty  radical 
measure.  Together  with  the  expropriation  of  the  land,  in  1917 
the  lassy  Parliament  voted  the  expropriation,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
political  privileges  which  the  upper  class,  and  to  some  extent 
the  urban  population,  had  enjoyed  till  then.  An  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  established  the  principle  of  universal  franchise, 
with  proportional  representation,  as  part  of  the  country’s  funda- 
mental law.^ 

Like  the  land  reform,  the  electoral  reform  passed  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  from  a retrograde  three-class  franchise,  on 
the  Prussian  model,  to  full  universal  suffrage.  And,  in  its  case 
also,  the  general  principle  alone  was  adopted  at  lassy  in  1917, 
the  detailed  provisions  for  its  application  remaining  to  be  enacted 
by  means  of  a special  law,  after  the  end  of  the  War.  The  subse- 
(juent  evolution  of  the  franchise  reform  has  served  the  critics 
as  a pointed  commentary  on  the  spirit  which  lay  behind  the  lassy 
decisions.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  mass  of  the  peasants, 
who  were  determined  to  get  the  right  to  land,  which  they  had 
already  possessed,  had  much  less  understanding  for  the  impor- 
tance of  the  right  to  vote,  which  they  had  never  exercised.  So 
convinced  were  the  ruling-class  that  once  the  peasant  got  the 
first  he  would  not  trouble  about  the  second,  that  when  the  final 

* The  so-called  Labour  group  advocated  its  extension  to  women  also,  but  found 
no  support  for  this  view. 
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land  law  was  passed,  in  1921,  M.  Argentoianu  exclaimed:  ‘And 
now  the  Peasant  Party  may  rest  in  peace!’  Unlike  the  land 
reform,  therefore,  which  was  carried  through  immediately  after 
the  Armistice,  the  final  suffrage  arrangements  were  delayed  for 
nearly  five  years.  The  new  unified  Constitution  was  passed  in 
1923,  and  its  provisions  bore  distinct  traces  of  the  change  of 
temper  which  had  intervened  during  that  delay.  In  1917  the 
lassy  Assembly  had  voted  for  ‘universal,  direct,  equal,  and 
compulsory  suffrage,  with  proportional  representation’.  ‘Pro- 
portional’ became  in  1923  ‘minority  representation’  (Art.  64), 
without  any  further  elucidation  of  what  the  latter  meant.  The 
subsequent  electoral  law  provided  in  fact  that  a party  securing 
40  per  cent,  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  a general  election  should  fill 
two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  Chamber.  Moreover,  the  political 
influence  of  the  new  universal  voter  was  side-tracked  by  the 
provisions  laid  down  concerning  the  composition  of  the  second 
Chamber.  Article  67  of  the  1923  Constitution  maintained  in 
full  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Senate,  equal  in  every  respect 
with  those  of  the  Chamber,  but  it  took  the  election  of  Senators 
to  a large  extent  out  of  the  hands  of  the  electorate.  Part  of  the 
Senators  were  to  be  elected,  the  others  were  to  sit  by  right.  Of 
the  first,  some  were  to  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  forty  years  of 
age  and  above,  and  the  others  by  various  professional  bodies. 
The  qualifications  of  the  members  by  right  were  such  that,  at 
least  for  a generation  or  twm,  the  bulk  of  these  Senators  will 
inevitably  be  derived  from  among  the  groups  who  had  ruled  the 
country  hitherto.  Because  of  these  and  other  provisions  none  of 
the  0})position  Parties  took  jmrt  in  the  discussion  or  voting  of  the 
measure ; holding  also  that  the  Parliament  of  1923  had  no  Consti- 
tutional powers.  They  left  the  Liberal  Party  to  bear  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  new  Constitution.^ 

Hence  the  curtailment  of  the  rights  formally  granted  to  the 
peasants  in  1917  was  pursued  in  the  jjolitical  field  more  brazenly 
than  in  the  economic  field,  where  it  had  to  be  done  in  a round- 
about way,  through  the  oj)pression  of  agriculture.  ^Moreover, 
during  the  first  ten  years  after  the  War  the  country  was  in  fact 

^ For  a dot-ailcxl  criticism  of  the  1923  Constitution  sec  my  article  in  The  Journal  of 
Comparative  Legislation  aiul  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  Part  I,  February  1924. 
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ruled  by  a veiled  dictatorship  of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  electoral 
machine  was  tampered  with  to  a degree  which  went  far  even  for 
Rumania ; administrative  interference  with  the  exercise  of 
political  rights  kept  pace,  that  is,  with  the  legislative  extension 
of  those  rights.  Professor  lorga’s  remark  that  between  1866  and 
1917  Rumania  was  really  without  a Constitution  applies  with 
equal  truth  until  the  end  of  1928.  One  might  say,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, that  England  had  a working  Constitution  which  was  not 
written,  and  Rumania  a written  Constitution  which  was  not 
working.  The  experience  of  those  ten  years  proved  that  notwith- 
standing War  and  Revolution  what  M.  Stere  predicted  in  1907  still 
held  good — that  no  reform  would  work  until  the  political  system 
was  itself  reformed  and  until  its  spirit  conformed  to  the  letter  of 
the  country’s  democratic  laws.  Far  from  having  made  the  Peasant 
Party  superfluous,  they  showed  that  the  peasant  revival  would 
not  bear  palpable  fruit  until  the  peasants  were  organized  for 
picking  it.  The  land  reform  had  not  solved  the  social  problem. 
It  had  put  into  the  peasants’  hands  a powerful  instrument,  but 
they  could  not  use  it  to  advantage  without  the  concurrence  of 
benevolent  government.  ‘ What  matters  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Peasant  Party  ’,  exclaimed  a Peasant  deputy,  ‘ is  not  a little 
more  land,  or  other  such  benefits,  for  the  peasants,  but  the 
assurance  of  liberty,  of  culture,  of  justice  which  would  follow 
from  the  governing  of  the  country  by  those  who  labour  with 
their  hands  and  with  their  brains.  ’ ^ 

The  Peasant  Movement.  The  Peasant  Party  was  founded 
immediately  after  the  War  by  a group  of  village  teachers  and 
priests,  together  with  a few  progressive  intellectuals  from  the 
towns.  The  appearance  of  such  a Party  was  not  unnatural  when 
the  whole  political  life  was  in  the  melting-pot,  and  the  land  and 
franchise  reforms  seemed  to  give  the  peasants  a dominant  role  in 
the  State.  But  while  the  organization  of  the  Party  was  spon- 
taneous, the  doctrine  on  which  it  rested  was  of  old  standing.  It 
has  been  represented  for  many  years  by  the  Populist  - current 
led  by  M.  C.  Stere,  and  grouped  round  the  able  review  Viata 
Romdnescd,  of  lassy. 

1 M.  V.  V.  Hanes  in  the  Chamber.  Aurora,  December  10,  192(5. 

^ In  Rumania  Pojjcrranist,  from  jjopor  ^ people. 
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The  Populist  current,  of  which  the  Rumanian  Poporanist 
current  was  a section,  was  in  the  agrarian  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  the  counterpart  of  the  Labour  movement  in  the  West. 
The  Industrial  Revolution  had  raised  economic  and  social  issues 
which  had  thrown  the  masses  into  ferment  everywhere.  ‘ While 
the  democratic  virus  was  naturally  most  active  among  the  com- 
pact industrial  masses,  the  slower  moving  country-side  could 
not  remain  altogether  untouched  by  it.  Modern  education 
and  means  of  intercourse  were  bringing  the  great  public  con- 
troversies into  the  village.’  The  loss  of  land  the  peasants  suffered, 
through  the  enclosures  in  England  and  at  the  time  of  their 
emancipation  in  other  European  countries,  together  with  the 
ruinous  agricultural  crisis  in  the  second  half  of  the  century, 
‘ made  the  village  ripe  for  a stimulus  that  would  push  it  into  line 
among  the  contending  popular  forces.’  In  the  great  struggle 
against  feudalism,  burghers  and  peasants  had  been  accustomed 
to  fight  side  by  side,  and  in  1848  the  towns  generally  found 
the  peasants  ready  to  help  them.  More  and  more,  however, 
the  growing  division  of  labour  was  differentiating  between  the 
interests  of  town  and  land.  In  the  measure  in  which  the  several 
fields  of  production  were  becoming  specialized,  the  agrarian 
countries  of  eastern  Europe  appeared  to  follow  a different  social 
trend  from  the  industrial  West;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  urban 
working-class  appeared  bound  towards  a goal  other  than  that  of 
which  the  village  j)opulation  dreamt.  For  that  reason  the  early 
leaders  of  the  Labour  movement  made  no  effort  to  win  under- 
standing and  support  from  the  peasant.  They  feared  that  he 
would  be  a hindrance  rather  than  a help  in  their  revolutionary 
march;  and  they  were  convinced  that  large-scale  production 
would  before  long  exterminate  the  peasant  as  it  had  destroyed 
the  artisan.  Their  ju’ogram  therefore  stood  uncompromisingly 
for  the  nationalization  on  the  largest  possible  scale  of  property 
and  production,  in  agriculture  as  much  as  in  industry.  The 
peasant’s  cardinal  ambition  was  thereby  scorned  and  tlouted, 
and  the  natural  community  of  interests  between  handworkers 
in  factory  and  farm  was  confused  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
political  mass  movement. 

This  circumstance  had  the  effect  in  western  Europe  of  driving 
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tlie  peasants  into  the  Conservative  camp ; and,  as  a consequence, 
in  those  countries,  which  like  France  and  Germany,  had  a con- 
siderable peasant  population,  strong  sections  of  the  Labour 
movement  demanded  and  effected  a revision  of  Socialism’s 
agrarian  j^rogram.  If  the  impossibility  of  that  ])rogram  was 
obvious  in  Germany  and  France,  ‘it  was  bound  to  be  glaring 
in  the  peasant  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  As  one  travelled 
eastwards  across  the  Continent  factories  became  scarcer  while 
farms  multiplied,  until  agriculture  spread  itself  out  almost  with- 
out rival  on  the  vast  plains  of  Russia.  The  revolt  against 
Marxism  followed  exactly  that  variation  in  economic  structure. 
It  travelled  eastwards  in  ever  widening  circles  until  it  struck  the 
shores  of  Russia ; there  it  suffered  intense  local  influences,  and  the 
returning  ripple  came  back,  transformed  out  of  all  recognition, 
as  Populism,  and  in  that  guise  overflowed  into  the  neighbouring 
agrarian  regions.’  ^ The  social  reformers  of  eastern  Europe  dis- 
covered that  the  Marxian  brand  of  Socialism  offered  them  no 
guidance  for  the  solution  of  their  specific  problems.  The  social 
problem  they  had  to  face  was  in  the  nature  of  a peasant  question 
and  not  of  a proletarian  question,  and  they  were  not  willing  to 
subordinate  the  most  intense  aspirations  of  a people  ‘to  the 
claims  of  a formula’.  The  practical  consequences  of  that  stand- 
})oint  were  summed  up  by  i\I.  Stere  in  the  series  of  articles 
published  by  him  in  1907  under  the  title  ‘Social-Democracy  or 
Populism’.  In  a country  like  Rumania,  in  which  the  peasants 
formed  94  per  cent,  of  the  taxpayers,  political  progress  had  no 
meaning  unless  it  tended  towards  a rural  democracy ; and  that 
ideal  meant  in  turn  that  ‘our  economic  evolution,  as  the  whole 
structure  of  our  State,  will  necessarily  have  to  retain  its  specific 
peasant  character.  Hence  economic  progress  must  tend  above  all 
to  organize  the  nation’s  economic  life  on  peasant  foundations: 
a vigorous  peasantry,  owning  the  land  it  tills  and  uniting 
through  a comprehensive  co-operative  system  all  the  virtues  of 
smallholding  with  all  the  technical  advantages  which  to-day 
are  accessible  only  to  large  farmers.’ 

This  profession  of  faith,  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 

^ Tliis  and  the  other  quotations  are  from  my  essay  ‘Marx  v.  the  Peasant’,  wliich 
forms  an  introduction  to  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  Peasant  Movement. 
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would  no  doubt  be  accepted  to-day  by  the  leaders  of  the  Peasant 
Party  as  a correct  and  comprehensive  statement  of  their  own 
political  creed.  M.  Mihalache  only  gave  a more  sentimental 
turn  to  the  same  idea  when  he  said,  in  1920,  that  ‘the  creation  of 
the  national  State  on  democratic  foundations  was  bound  to  lead 
to  the  recognition  of  that  fundamental  element  on  which  the 
State  rests:  the  Peasant.  . . . Anywise  policy  must  make  of  the 
j)easant — who  is  the  producer  of  wealth,  the  soldier,  the  tax- 
payer, the  life-spring  of  the  people’s  leaders— the  kernel  of  our 
national  prosperity.’  That  standpoint  determines  every  aspect 
of  the  political  and  economic  program  of  Peasantism,  as  well  as 
its  attitude  towards  other  Parties  and  social  groups. 

The  central  pillars  of  the  Party’s  creed  are,  first,  an  unmiti- 
gated belief  in  the  virtues  of  representative  government,  and, 
secondly,  an  equally  strong  conviction  that  the  way  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  largest  number  of  Rumanians  hes 
through  co-operative  peasant  agriculture.  With  such  beliefs  as 
its  guiding  tenets  it  was  inevitable  that  the  movement  should 
come  into  conflict  with  the  groups  which  have  ruled  the  country 
hitherto.  Political  contest,  indeed,  is  only  just  beginning  in 
Rumania.  The  recent  reforms  have  broken  through  the  walls 
which  defended  the  bureaucratic-manorial  existence  of  the  upper 
class.  The  expropriation  of  large  property,  especially,  has  de- 
stroyed the  social  basis  of  the  old  Conservative  Party.  It  hngered 
impotently  for  a short  time  after  the  War,  soon,  however,  to 
break  up,  its  scattered  remnants  attaching  themselves  to  various 
other  I’arties.  An  attempt  made  by  General  Averescu  to  create  a 
new  political  grouping  of  the  Right  failed  mainly  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  any  social  reason  for  its  existence,  and  also  because 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  chief  protagonists.  This  although  the 
attempt  was  fostered  by  the  Liberals,  either  because  they  wished 
to  have  on  their  right  a grouping  with  which  they  might  alternate 
in  power,  as  they  did  in  1926-7,  and  thus  put  off  the  advent  of 
jjopular  government,  or  because  they  hoped  by  that  means  to 
divert  from  themselves  some  of  the  shafts  which  the  new  Peasant 
movement  was  launching.  In  any  case,  the  disappearance  of 
the  Conservative  Party  and  the  birth  of  a political  mass  move- 
ment have  pushed  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  extreme  Right.  In 
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that  position  it  finds  itself  altogether  on  the  defensive.  It  has  to 
protect  from  assault  its  old  political  power  and  privileges,  as  well 
as  the  urban-mercantilist  organization  of  society  in  which  it  has 
its  roots.  And  as  its  power  was  obtained  until  now  not  through 
the  exercise  of  some  crucial  social  function,  but  only  through  the 
exploitation  of  political  privileges,  the  liberal  Party  could  with- 
stand that  assault  only  by  working  up  from  political  licence  to 
a practical  dictatorship. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Liberal  supremacy  has  been  more 
exclusive  than  it  ever  was  before  the  War,  when  Liberals  had  to 
alternate  in  power  with  the  Conservatives,  at  the  will  of  the 
King.  It  was  only  because  the  Crown  supported  it  that  a one- 
party  dictatorship  could  assert  itself  after  the  enactment  of  the 
land  reform  and  of  universal  franchise.  The  emergence  of  a 
popular  movement  clamouring  for  strict  Constitutional  govern- 
ment struck  the  Court  as  a prelude  to  revolution.  And  so,  in  a 
sense,  it  was  bound  to  be.  For  in  a country  in  which  the  Crown, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a written  Constitution,  had 
been  accustomed  to  exercise  quasi-autocratic  powers,  and  the 
ruling  groups  to  do  with  the  country  as  they  pleased,  a popular 
demand  for  ‘ law  and  order  ’ claimed  nothing  less  than  a revolu- 
tion in  the  customary  methods  of  government.  That  explains 
the  attraction  which  the  Peasant  Movement  had  for  the  more 
idealistic  of  the  younger  intellectuals,  and  the  Liberal  Party’s 
failure  to  establish  itself  as  the  recognized  exponent  of  the  urban 
and  industrial  population.  It  also  explains  why  the  movement 
gained  the  new  provinces,  which  were  chafing  under  the  strain  of 
an  excessive  and  incompetent  centralism.^  That  the  Bessarabian 
Peasant  Party,  with  its  Radical  temper,  should  unite  with  the 
Peasant  Party  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  was  in  the  nature  of  things. 
But  subsequently  (1927)  the  group  was  also  joined  by  the 
National  (Transylvanian)  Party,  though  its  leaders  were  recruited 
from  the  province’s  urban  intelligentsia,  with  a bourgeois  rather 
than  Peasantist  outlook.  Finally,  it  explains  why  the  Socialist 
industrial  workers  joined  hands  with  the  National-Peasant  Party 

^ In  the  general  election  of  November  1928 — the  first  really  free  election  after  the 
War — neither  the  Liberal  nor  the  People’s  (Averescn)  Parties  were  able  to  secure  a 
seat  in  Transylvania  and  Bessarabia. 
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in  opposition  to  the  mercantilist  Liberals.  The  possible  limits 
of  the  Socialist  movement  are  in  Rumania  even  narrower  than 
the  limits  of  industry.  The  bulk  of  the  workers  engaged  in  the 
chief  industries — mining,  forestry,  &c. — are  peasants  who  own 
land,  and  who  never  hesitate  to  return  to  the  plough  if  they  can 
make  a living  from  it.  M.  IMadgearu  is  convinced  that  ‘ in  agrarian 
countries  it  is  much  easier  for  ])easants  and  workers  to  co-operate 
])olitically,  seeing  that  the  industrial  proletariat  has  only  recently 
emerged  from  the  peasantry’.^  In  earlier  years,  Rumanian 
Populists  and  Socialists  had  joined  in  the  fiery  doctrinal  battle 
provoked  by  Marxism  between  handworkers  in  town  and  on  the 
land.  Now  the  Socialists  have  not  been  unwilling  to  find  shelter 
under  the  wings  of  the  Peasant  Party,  because  it  has  become  clear 
that  none  of  the  urgent  social  problems  could  be  solved  until  the 
Constitutional  issue  was  settled.  However  much  they  may  have 
been  divided  by  class  doctrines  or  sectional  idiosyncrasies,  all 
these  groups  felt  united  by  their  faith  in  the  practice  of  repre- 
sentative government.  Therefore  they  naturally  rallied  round 
the  newly  released  peasant  force,  because  through  it  alone  could 
government  by  the  peoj)le  be  peacefully  secured  and  securely  held. 

To  gain  some  insight  into  the  fundamentals  of  the  Peasant 
^Movement,  one  might  seek  to  extract  from  its  social  structure 
and  from  its  economic  tenets  an  answer  to  two  generic  ques- 
tions. What  place  does  the  movement  take  within  the  line  of  our 
customary  political  divisions  ? And,  secondly,  is  the  movement 
likely  to  further  or  to  traverse  the  typical  organization  of  modern 
society  evolved  in  the  West?  The  Peasant  Party’s  program 
makes  it  ])ossible  to  give  a direct  answer  to  the  first  question, 
though  not  a simple  answer.  T’hat  program  does  not  fit  neatly 
into  any  of  the  traditional  political  doctrines.  It  is  an  eclectic 
])rogram,  having  a})proj)riated  from  all  the  existing  doctrines  such 
of  their  traits  as  best  suited  the  aspirations  of  the  new  movement. 
In  its  attachment  to  the  principle  of  private  property  the  Peasant 
movement  is  probably  more  orthodox  than  the  staunchest 
C.'onservative  ])arties.  If  shares  with  Liberal  ideology  an  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  practice  of  rej)resentative  government 
on  a fully  democratic  basis,  which  is  natural  enough  with  a mass 

Article  on  ‘Poasantism  and  the  Town  Workers’,  in  Aurora,  July  19,  1923. 
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movement;  as  well  as  a dislike  of  excessive  State  interference 
with  the  life  of  groups  and  individuals.  The  attitude  of  the 
Peasant  Party  to  protection,  which  it  admits  only  for  those 
industries  which  stand  a chance  of  surviving  on  such  materials 
and  labour  and  markets  as  the  country  itself  can  offer,  comes 
very  near  the  essential  meaning  of  Free  Trade.  But  most  of 
these  similarities  are  held  with  a characteristic  difference.  The 
Peasants’  idea  of  private  property  is  widely  different  from  that 
of  Conservatives  in  the  western  ‘ acquisitive  Society  ’ ; and  their 
dislike  of  State  interference  is  far  from  a belief  in  laissez-faire. 
In  regard  to  land,  especially,  the  peasants  believed  empirically 
in  a ‘property  of  use’  long  before  that  idea  was  worked  out 
theoretically  in  some  of  the  post-war  projects  and  laws.  As  long 
as  the  peasants  hold  such  views  on  the  ownership  of  land  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  would  approve  the  unrestricted  accumulation 
of  other  forms  of  property.  A cardinal  aim  of  the  Peasant 
program  is,  in  fact,  increasingly  to  limit  the  power  and  function 
of  ‘capitalist’  middlemen — financiers,  traders,  and  others  of 
their  kind;  but  it  intends  achieving  this  through  co-operation, 
the  axis  on  which  their  whole  economic  system  revolves,  and  not 
through  the  Socialist  method  of  nationalization.  State  ownership 
and  control  is  approved,  however,  for  essential  public  services, 
and  even  for  such  large-scale  industries  as  mining,  &c.,  which 
merely  collect  the  country’s  natural  resources.  Co-operation  is 
preferred,  in  other  words,  where  the  individual  is  a more  or  less 
complete  unit  of  production  and  where  individual  effort  con- 
tributes more  than  machinery  to  the  finished  product;  but 
where  the  individual  worker  is  merely  a cog  in  a vast  machine, 
requiring  for  its  effective  working  concentration  of  property  and 
production,  then  it  is  considered  just  that  property  and  control 
should  be  vested  in  the  nation.  One  must  add  to  this  the  detail 
that  the  Peasant  program  definitely  favours  the  organization  and 
protection  of  labour,  and  the  provision  of  equal  opportunities 
for  all.  Hence,  while  that  program  is  at  variance  with  the  stand- 
point of  the  Marxist  Socialist  Parties  of  the  Continent,  its 
economic,  industrial,  and  social  traits  bring  the  movement  on 
the  whole  closer  to  English  Labour  than  to  either  Conservatives 
or  Liberals.  In  brief,  the  Peasant  program  represents  economi- 
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cally  and  socially  a select  combination  of  the  instinct  of  Liberalism 
with  the  ideal  of  Socialism;  a combination  that  may  become 
even  in  the  industrial  west  the  program  of  a progressive  move- 
ment indifferent  to  doctrine  but  intent  upon  the  early  realization 
of  social  justice,  through  applied  evolution. 

One  finds  a similar  unorthodox  blending  of  views  in  the 
national  outlook  of  the  Peasant  movement.  No  other  section  of 
the  people  is  so  firmly  attached  to  transmitted  national  charac- 
teristics, and  less  cosmopolitan  in  its  customs  and  habits.  But 
apart  from  the  Socialists,  no  other  section  of  a people  is  less  eaten 
up  with  the  ambitions  of  political  nationalism.  Every  pronounce- 
ment and  action  of  the  eastern  Peasant  movement  has  shown 
that  it  places  as  much  faith  in  international  co-operation,  as  it 
does  in  economic  co-operation  at  home. 

Any  attempt  to  answer  the  second  question,  by  constructing 
out  of  these  programmatic  points  a picture  of  the  society  they  are 
likely  to  produce,  must  inevitably  touch  upon  the  borderland  of 
speculation.  One  or  two  premises  may  be  stated  definitely 
enough.  The  new  movement  seems  determined  to  encourage 
the  country’s  agrarian  development,  and  to  base  it  on  small 
peasant  farming.  Such  a line  of  evolution  would  break  away 
sharply  from  the  path  upon  which  the  industrial  West  is 
irretrievably  set.  Instead  of  mammoth  works  and  companies 
and  trusts — fated,  as  Marx  has  predicted,  to  outgrow  the  safe 
limits  of  private  control  and  to  run  straight  into  the  arms  of 
Socialism — small  units  of  ownership  and  enterprise,  made  efficient 
by  co-operation ; instead  of  the  blind  struggle  of  each  for  himself, 
a large  measure  of  adjustment  and  mutual  aid;  instead  of  cold- 
blooded control  by  unknown  masters,  constant  personal  contact 
between  the  agents  of  ])roduction ; instead  of  the  soulless  machine 
and  the  hated  factory,  the  living  and  beloved  land;  instead  of 
the  indefinite  subdivision  of  stereotyped  labour,  an  infinite 
variety  of  work  and  the  satisfaction  of  creative  achievement; 
instead  of  the  restless  and  bitter  spirit  caused  by  the  spectre  of 
unem])loyment,  the  daily  lesson  in  patience  and  perseverance 
brought  home  by  the  contest  with  the  forces  of  nature.  These 
basic  differences  between  one  civilization  and  the  other  open  up 
such  a wide  vista  of  speculation  as  to  their  likely  effects,  as 
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cannot  possibly  be  compassed  within  a few  ])ages.  Wliat  will  be 
their  effect  on  the  life  of  the  people  and  on  the  growth  of 
po{)ulation  ? What  the  effect  on  the  teni])er  of  the  nation  and  on 
the  psychology  of  its  several  classes  ? Or  on  the  growth  of  cities 
and  on  the  structure  of  government  ? 

In  the  measure  in  which  the  Peasant  Movement  has  an 
opportunity  of  asserting  itself,  the  immediate  effect  will  no  doubt 
be  a reaction  from  the  excesses  of  the  recent  j)ast.  Some  form 
of  devolution  will  come  to  replace  the  extreme  centralization 
of  government  in  force  hitherto.  The  utter  neglect  of  the  village 
may  be  followed  by  some  check  on  the  superficial  but  expensive 
brilliance  of  the  caj)ital  town  and  of  the  host  of  State  dignitaries. 
In  Rumania  the  mercantilist  excesses  of  the  last  ten  years  have 
sharpened  the  antagonism  between  town  and  country  which 
has  been  felt  throughout  central  and  eastern  Europe  after  the 
War.  ‘The  confiict  between  peasantry  and  bourgeoisie  in  the 
field  of  the  circulation  of  goods’,  says  a Rumanian  writer,  ‘is 
as  acute  as  that  between  bourgeoisie  and  proletariat  in  the  field 
of  distribution.’  And  i\I.  N.  Lupu-Kostaki  considers  that  ‘in 
a country  where,  as  in  Rumania,  the  interests  of  agriculturists, 
who  constitute  the  producing  class  j)ar  excellence,  are  constantly 
crossed  and  injured,  the  machinery  of  State  becomes  an  abusive 
institution  and  resistance  to  it  a real  act  of  civic  bravery ’.^ 
Such  a demand  as  that  i)ut  forward  by  the  Serbian  Peasant 
Party  a few  years  ago,  that  as  much  of  the  public  money  shovdd 
be  spent  on  the  village  as  the  village  contributed  in  taxes  and 
rates,  would  greatly  reduce  the  resources  available  for  urban 
development,  be  it  good  or  bad.-  And  the  diversion  of  the  State’s 

1 .tVrticIe  in  Tara  Noastra,  1925,  p.  1019. 

^ The  expose  de  motifs  to  the  new  Administrative  Law  (1929)  illustrated  in  figures 
the  e.xtreme  poverty  of  tlie  rural  administrative  units.  The  average  yearly  revenue 
of  the  rural  communes  was: 


In  Bessarabia  and  the  Old  Kingdom,  however,  the  communes  were  artificial  admini- 
strative units  generally  composed  of  several  villages,  whereas  in  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  provinces  each  village  was  a unit  in  itself.  If  one  divided  the  communal 
revenue  by  the  number  of  villages,  therefore,  one  obtained  the  following  more  accurate 
comparison : 


In  the  Old  Kingdom 
,,  Bucovina 
„ Transylvania  . 


133,411  lei 
260,195  „ 
259,556  „ 
345,352  „ 
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benevolence  towards  agriculture  may  force  some  painful  re- 
adjustments in  the  life  of  the  urban  upper  and  middle-classes. 
But  this  need  not  necessarily  be  a bad  thing  for  the  mass  of  the 
urban  inhaliitants.  Enough  has  been  said  throughout  this  book, 
and  especially  in  the  other  sections  of  this  chapter,  to  show  that 
under  the  old  regime  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  State  profited 
only  a narrow  caste  of  the  urban  hierarchy,  while  the  mass  of 
the  town-dwellers  derived  little  advantage  from  it  either  in  the 
way  of  individual  freedom  or  of  communal  services.  Now 
workers  and  lower  middle-class  are  bound  to  get  their  share  from 
any  measure  of  democracy  which  the  Peasant  movement  may 
enforce.  \Miat  the  towns  may  lose  in  splendour  the  town  popula- 
tion should  gain  in  comfort.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  real  point 
is  that  in  a country  in  which  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  on  the  land,  any  check  on  the  towns  which  helps  to 
bring  more  light  and  health  to  the  village  must  ultimately  balance 
out  for  the  nation’s  good. 

One  could  not  presume  to  define  the  limits  which  that  re- 
dressing of  the  social  balance  in  favour  of  the  peasants  would 
reach.  As  the  peasants  have  only  just  been  truly  emancipated, 
and  agriculture  placed  in  a position  to  adopt  modern  methods  of 
farming,  it  is  too  early  to  analyse  the  social  structure  which  those 
changes  will  produce.  A general  bias  in  favour  of  agrarianism 
is  certain,  but  less  so  the  strength  of  that  bias.  Peasant  policy 
will  receive  its  emphasis  from  the  evolution  of  the  peasantry  as 
a class;  and  seeing  that  the  peasant  holdings,  which  already 
occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  arable  area,  average  merely 

ha.  each,  the  standard  of  living  within  the  peasant  class  will 
clearly  be  set  by  the  develo])inent  of  farming  technique  and  of 
(!o-operation,  rather  than  by  social  doctrine.  ■ 

So  much  seems  sure,  that  neither  of  the  two  j)olitical  extremes 
can  hope  to  find  recruits  among  the  peasants.  As  long  as 
Socialism,  to  say  nothing  of  Communism,  remains  intent  upon 


Tlio  revemio  of  villages  in  the  Old  Kingdom  was  far  below  the  miniimiin  that  would 
have  been  needed  merely-  for  the  paj  nient  of  such  officials  as  the  law  required. 


Old  Kingdom 
Bessarabia 
Bucovina 
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experimenting  with  Marxian  tenets  in  agriculture,  it  can  expect 
nothing  but  hostility  from  these  inveterate  aspirants  to  private 
holdings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  Professor  Radulescu- 
Motru  that  a Conservative  policy  might  be  based  upon  ‘the 
religious,  traditional  and  Conservative  })easantry’,  would  seem 
to  spring  from  a confusion  between  the  peasants’  psychological 
traits  and  their  political  needs. ^ A class  which  has  still  to  gain 
most  of  the  good  things  of  life  and  the  right  to  control  its 
own  destiny,  cannot  but  be  an  army  of  advanced  reformers. 
M.  Garoflid  came  closer  to  the  realities  of  modern  society  when  he 
contended  that  ‘in  agrarian  countries,  democracy  can  only  be 
real  if  it  rests  on  medium-sized  property.  . . . Without  such 
property,  any  political  regime,  be  it  Conservative,  Liberal  or 
Peasantist,  becomes  dictatorial.  The  creation  of  such  a property 
requires  only  one  condition,  that  which  the  bourgeoisie  enjoyed 
everywhere — liberty 

This  is  a theme  which,  for  a number  of  reasons,  M.  Garoflid 
always  espoused.  Together  with  most  Rumanian  agricultural 
experts  he  was  convinced  that  better  farming  could  be  initiated 
only  through  a class  of  well-to-do  peasants,  owners  of  good-sized 
holdings.  The  creation  of  such  a class,  moreover,  was  desired 
by  the  more  far-sighted  landowners  in  their  own  interests.  We 
have  seen  that  some  Conservative  writers  advocated  it  because 
the  medium-sized  farms  would  have  acted  as  a buffer  between 
large  owners  and  the  mass  of  the  peasants,  and  because  in  that 
way  many  of  those  left  without  land  wmuld  have  given  the  large 
estates  a regular  su])ply  of  labour.  As  IM.  Garoflid  well  knew, 
‘liberty’,  i.e.  Jaissez-faire, v/ou\d  have  turned  many  peasants  into 
landless  labourers  as  surely  as  it  turned  the  artisans  into  factory 
hands.  Finally,  the  above  quotation  suggests  that  with  a rural 
middle-class  M.  Garoflid  hoped  to  check  the  incipient  mercan- 
tilist domination  of  the  Liberal  bourgeoisie,  as  well  as  to  forestall 
a ])ossible  mass  movement  from  the  Left. 

* See  Tdrdnismul,  Un  Sujlet  si  o Politicd.  Professor  Radulescu-Motru  is  one  of 
Rumania’s  most  distinguished  and  progressive  tliinkers.  The  pamphlet,  written  in 
1922,  apparently  represented  a revulsion  against  the  spurious  Liberalism  then  in 
power.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  movement  that  Professor  Motru  has 
since  joined  the  Peasant  Party. 

^ Lecture  on  ‘The  Social  Role  of  the  Medium-sized  Property’. 
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A j)easant  middle-class  would  still  be  good  for  agriculture, 
and  the  hard-pressed  remnant  of  large  property  needs  it  more 
than  ever  as  a buffer.  But  politically  the  hour  of  its  usefulness 
is  ])ast.  For  the  peasant  mass  movement  which  i\L  Garoflid 
dreaded  has  come;  and  while  this  will  undoubtedly  check  the 
attempt  to  establisli  a mercantilist  supremacy,  it  is  unlikely  to 
favour  the  rise  of  an  agrarian  capitalism.  It  is  significant 
that  when  the  Agrarian  League  was  founded  recently,  under 
M.  Garoflid’s  ])residency,  with  the  declared  aim  of  furthering  the 
jH’ofessional  interests  of  all  cultivators,  its  advent  was  but  half- 
heartedly welcomed  in  Peasantist  quarters.  A leader  in  the 
Party’s  official  organ ^ expressed  the  suspicion  that  ‘certain 
people  seem  to  look  upon  the  League  as  an  attempt  to  revive 
Conservative-feudal  agrarianism  ’,  and  warned  them  against  any 
attem])t  to  short-circuit  the  work  of  the  Peasant  Party.  The 
kind  of  Conservative  agrarianism  so  skilfully  pursued  hitherto 
by  the  German  Landhund  is  indeed  out  of  place  in  the  countries 
of  the  Peasant  movement.  Even  in  Czechoslovakia,  where 
agriculture  had  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  capitalist  develop- 
ment, the  agrarian  movement,  started  with  just  those  middle-class 
views  and  elements  which  M.  Garoflid  favoured,  had,  after  the 
War  and  the  relatively  moderate  agrarian  reform,  to  be  tuned 
u])  to  the  more  Badical  temper  of  the  smallholders. 

To  sum  up,  the  elementary  conditions  which  govern  the 
Peasant  movement  in  eastern  Europe  can  be  stated  very  simply. 
In  Rumania,  as  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  large 
owners  are  as  a class  reduced  to  insignificance.  Nor  is  the 
remaining  land  reserve  sufficient  to  feed  the  growth  of  a weighty 
rural  middle-class.  Hence,  agriculture  and  any  agrarian  move- 
ment will,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  be  dominated  by  the  mass  of 
small  peasants.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  for  many  years  to 
come  no  |)ossibility  of  industrial  expansion  on  a scale  big  enough 
to  create  a numerous  industrial  j)roletariat,  holding  Socialistic 
views  on  j)roperty  and  ju-oduction.  Until  this  hapj)ens  there  is 
no  room  for  the  growth  of  a powerful  political  organization  to 
the  lA'ft  of  the  Peasant  mass.  From  which  it  follows  that  through 
its  own  inner  structure,  as  well  as  through  the  jfiace  it  occupies 

* DrepUitea,  .lanuary  15,  1029. 
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in  relation  to  other  social  groups,  the  Peasant  movement  must 
necessarily  lean  towards  the  Left  wing  of  political  alignment  in 
Rumania, 

Nevertheless,  the  emergence  of  this  movement  is  likely  to 
give  stability  to  the  politics  of  a country  situated  in  a disturbed 
region  and  which  enters  upon  its  adolescence  in  such  restless 
times  as  ours.  Even  the  Party  which  has  done  least  for  the 
Peasants  sees  and  admits  that.  ‘The  good  sense,  patriotism, 
intelligence,  and  moderation  of  the  peasantry’,  said  a Liberal 
leader,  ‘will  bring  into  the  life  of  the  political  parties,  and  hence 
into  the  life  of  the  country,  an  element  of  steady  national 
development.  ’ ^ A mass  movement  with  such  a strong  emphasis 
on  the  individual  should  be  capable  of  rising  to  a democratic 
conce])tion  of- social  justice  without  having  altogether  to  rely 
for  its  fulhlment  on  the  heavy-handed  discipline  of  the  State. 
It  should  be  able  to  promote  equality  without  the  devastation  of 
liberty.  It  should  instil  into  public  life  both  the  patience  which 
is  inborn  in  the  yeoman  tiller  of  the  soil  and  also  his  dogged 
resistance  to  violence  and  abuse.  Dictatorships,  Red  or  White, 
should  find  it  hard  to  flourish  where  the  Peasant  movement  is 
established.  Any  advance  resting  on  it  may  make  but  slow 
j)rogress,  yet  the  progress  shoidd  be  steady.  For  if  the  peasants 
are  more  difficult  to  organize  than  industrial  workers,  their 
powers  of  resistance  are  infinitely  greater.  They  can  bide  their 
time.  And  to  that  elemental  strength  great  idealism  is  now 
allied.  The  movement  is  astir  with  that  crusading  spirit  which 
ins])ired  the  early  Labour  movement  in  England,  Like  the  latter, 
it  hlls  many  of  the  best  among  intellectuals,  old  and  young,  with 
a ])assionate  zeal  to  serve  the  people ; a zeal  akin  in  eagerness  to 
that  ‘going-to-the-people’  which  perhaps  was  the  most  moving 
ej)isode  in  Russia’s  revolutionary  history,  but  a zeal  applied  in 
our  case  to  |)ractical  politics,  and  with  the  odds  of  power  on 
its  side. 

So  much  of  this  picture  has  had  to  be  sketched  with  the 
brush  of  imagination  that  no  one  could  expect  to  see  it  come  out 
unaltered  from  the  workshop  of  Time.  Many  of  the  details  are 

^ M.  N.  C'hirculescu,  Report  on  the  New  Constitution  submitted  to  the  Chamber  on 
5th  March  1923,  p.  3. 
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bound  to  vary  a little,  and  some  of  them  may  in  the  long  run 
vary  a great  deal.  Or,  not  impossibly,  some  unforeseen  discovery 
or  a fresh  jerk  to  the  course  of  history  may  change  the  picture 
out  of  recognition.  What  historian  of  a revolutionary  change 
could  think  of  predicting  finality  for  its  results?  But  at  least 
one  general  conclusion  emerging  from  this  study  should  remain 
unaffected  by  age;  that  the  more  far-reaching  effects  of  this 
great  reform,  which  a political  upheaval  has  called  forth,  will 
blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  the  social  life  of  the  people,  rather  than 
in  the  field  of  agrarian  economics. 


CONCLUSION 


The  Rumanian  reform  may  be  likened  to  an  historical 
carrefour,  a meeting-])lace  from  which  many  paths  radiate  in  all 
directions — paths  of  inquiry  and  of  speculation.  The  law  itself 
only  marks  the  stage  where  past  and  future  trends  in  the 
country’s  historical  development  cross  each  other.  A descrip- 
tion of  its  texts  would  not  suffice  for  the  elucidation  of  that 
story.  For  this  one  must  go  farther  and  deeper,  drawing  light 
from  history  and  economics,  from  sociology  and  j)olitics.  The 
highway  of  our  work  was  mapped  out  as  a sociological  study  of 
the  evolution  of  the  peasantry  as  a class;  but  at  many  points 
we  were  forced,  or  perhaps  merely  tempted,  to  make  excursions 
into  the  by-ways  of  relevant  sciences.  If  that  was  needed  as  a 
means  of  giving  relief  to  the  main  story,  it  had  the  subsidiary 
advantage  of  bringing  out  certain  aspects  in  the  social  progress 
of  eastern  Europe  which  may  be  new  to  the  Western  reader. 
It  has,  for  instance,  revealed  some  peculiar  features  in  the 
economics  of  a backward  agrarian  country,  and  it  has  shown 
what  a poor  alloy  such  a backward  economic  structure  makes 
with  the  forms  of  advanced  government.  It  has  furnished  for 
political  science  some  striking  material  on  the  nature  and  habits 
of  nationalism;  and  it  has  incidentally  raised  the  question 
whether  we  should  not  revise  our  estimate  of  the  main  forces 
and  events  which  have  moulded  the  history  of  eastern  Europe. 

The  customary  historical  verdict  has  been  satisfied  with 
charging  to  the  Turkish  invasion  all  the  evils  which  the  peoples 
of  south-eastern  Europe  have  suffered.  The  coming  of  the  Turks 
and  their  prolonged  domination,  certainly  contributed  to  arrest 
and  war])  the  political  development  of  the  Balkan  peoples. 
Yet  for  the  mass  of  the  populations  concerned  the  consequence 
was  not  altogether  bad,  for  the  same  circumstances  likewise 
delayed  the  social  hardening  which  goes  with  the  growth  of 
the  modern  nationalist-militant  State.  It  is  characteristic  that 
the  first  Prince  to  lower  the  status  of  the  peasantry  was 
Mihaiu  the  Brave,  who  was  also  the  first  to  equi})  a pro- 
fessional army  and  to  use  it  for  expansion  and  not  merely  for 
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defence.  And  it  was  only  with  the  emergence  of  a nationalist 
ruling  class,  and  the  erection  of  an  elaborate  political  and  military 
structure,  that  the  people  were  called  upon  to  make  contribu- 
tions of  a size  which  they  could  not  give  without  prostration  and 
which  therefore  could  not  be  secured  without  coercion.  In  fact, 
the  peasant  never  touched,  during  the  times  of  quasi-feudal 
serfdom,  the  depths  of  misery  which  was  his  lot  during  ‘neo- 
serfdom ’,  under  Constitutional  government.  During  the  several 
centuries  of  foreign  domination  the  peasants’  ancient  land  rights 
were  sporadically  abused,  but  with  the  coming  of  national 
government  they  were  quickly  and  systematically  suppressed. 
And  if  in  the  lawlessness  of  the  first  period  the  peasant’s  larder 
was  occasionally  raided  and  emptied  of  its  good  things,  in  the 
pei'iod  of  national  independence  the  exactions  of  State  and  upper 
class  seldom  left  him  with  anything  to  put  in  it.  The  history 
of  the  Kumanian  ]>eoj)le  reveals  a close  and  plain  correlation 
between  the  rise  of  national  Government  and  the  social  depression 
of  the  ])easantry. 

Very  rare  were  the  voices  to  condemn  such  maltreatment  of 
the  mass  of  the  peojjle,  and  no  heed  was  paid  to  them  at  all. 
The  interest  and  ambition  of  the  ruling  class  were  absorbed  in 
a frenzied  pursuit  after  the  trimmings  and  tra])])ings  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  1906  the  State  celebrated  with  great  pomp  its  golden 
jubilee.  In  1907  it  was  visited  by  a desperate  peasant  rising,  put 
down  with  wholesale  massacre.  This  brought  home  to  most  people 
how  lotten  were  the  foundations  on  which  the  State  rested,  and 
caused  many  of  them  to  preach  and  press  for  reform.  The  need 
for  reforni  was  conceded  by  the  rulers  in  1913,  when  the  country 
exj)ected  at  any  moment  to  be  dragged  into  the  Balkan  wars. 
But  the  danger  passed  and  nothing  was  done,  until  the  Great 
War  inq)oratively  forced  the  question  to  the  fore  again.  Further 
hesitation  and  tergiversation  were  only  ended  by  the  Russian 
Revolution.  Between  the  two  countries  there  was  a great  simi- 
larity of  conditions.  In  neither  of  them  was  the  organization  of 
the  State  and  the  morale  of  the  peoj)le  capable  of  standing  the 
strain  of  j)i  olonged  effort,  and  it  was  inevitable  that,  in  the  case 
of  a breakdown,  the  masses  should  be  tem|)ted  to  break  their 
chains.  In  Russia  the  war  with  Japan  was  followed  by  the  abor- 
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tive  rising  of  1905,  while  the  Great  War  ended  for  her  in  the 
Revolution  of  1917.  The  lesson  was  too  fearful  and  too  near  to  be 
lost  u])on  Rumania’s  rulers.  What  years  of  argument  had  failed 
to  achieve  even  on  a moderate  scale  was  accepted  in  1917  over- 
night and  in  a sweeping  measure.  The  inertia  from  which  the 
good  intentions  ex])ressed  before  the  War  suffered,  and  the 
conspicuous  ill-will  shown  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  reform  after 
the  War,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  War  and  reform  stand  in 
close  causal  connexion  to  each  other. 

This  conclusion  finds  further  support  in  the  manner  in  which 
land  was  distributed  under  the  reform.  An  agrarian  reform 
applied  in  normal  conditions  would  have  based  the  selection  of 
the  beneficiaries  on  certain  economic  standards.  Under  the 
Rumanian  reform,  however,  land  was  given  not  to  those  who 
could  make  the  best  use  of  it,  but  to  those  who  suffered  most  in 
the  War.  Even  the  Peasant  leader,  M.  Mihalache,  had  to  admit 
‘that  a different  criterion  would  cause  a moral  revolt  in  the 
villages’.  On  the  same  grounds  the  size  of  the  holdings  was  fixed 
with  a view  not  to  sound  farming  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
largest  possible  number  of  claimants.  In  every  other  aspect  the 
reform  bears  the  imprint  of  hasty  work  carried  out  in  the  throes 
of  an  emergency.  The  whole  reform,  therefore,  amounted  to  a 
redistribution  of  land  property,  with  little  account  taken  of  the 
economics  of  the  agricultural  industry.  The  new  law  thus  con- 
tinued the  tradition  of  all  the  reforms  from  1864  onwards,  but 
with  two  important  differences.  Whereas  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  reform  of  1864,  when  the  peasants  were  emancipated,  had 
been  to  enlarge  the  area  and,  especially,  to  strengthen  the  status 
of  large  jiroperty,  the  latest  reform  has  almost  annihilated  it. 
And  while  in  1864  the  balance  of  compensation  weighed  heavily 
in  favour  of  the  landlords,  they  have  now  received  no  more  than 
a nominal  compensation  for  the  land  that  has  been  taken  away 
from  them.  These  two  variations  would  justify  the  description 
of  the  new  reform  as  a revolution — a social  revolution  carried 
through  by  peaceful  means,  but  a revolution  none  the  less  when 
measured  by  the  sudden  and  sweeping  change  it  has  caused  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  rural  classes. 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  in  retrospect  the  effects  which 
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were  exj)ected  to  follow  from  such  a reform,  as  forecasted  by  one 
of  the  country’s  leading  politicians.  In  a pamphlet  on  ‘The 
Advantages  of  Expropriation’,  written  early  in  1914,  M.  Vintila 
Bratianu  attempted  a comprehensive  list  of  them,  as  summarized 
below : 

For  the  Landoumer: 

1.  lie  will  secure  peace  on  the  land,  and  a strengthened  defence  of 

proj)crty. 

2.  With  the  money  received  as  compensation  he  will  pay  his  debts, 

improve  his  farm,  or  invest  in  industry  and  commerce. 

3.  The  value  of  the  land  left  to  him  will  be  enhanced. 

4.  What  remains  of  large  proj)erty  will  be  better  farmed,  as  the 

peasants  will  have  more  and  better  animals,  w’hile  the  landless 
peasants  will  derive  advantage  from  more  intensive  cultivation. 

5.  The  development  of  national  industry  will  draw  workers  into  the 

towns,  thus  reducing  hunger  for  land. 

0.  Food  and  health  w'ill  improve,  and  ‘one  million  well-fed  children 

w'ill  mean  one  million  healthy  and  spirited  soldiers  for  the  defenee 
of  the  country,  and  one  million  vigorous  w'orkers  for  agriculture 
and  industry’. 

For  Industry  and  Trade: 

1.  The  landowners’  purchasing  power  will  not  fall;  the  liquid  money 

w’hich  they  wall  have  at  their  disposal,  or  else  improved  cultivation, 
W’ill  help  trade  and  industry. 

2.  The  peasants’  purchasing  pow’er  w’ill  increase  greatly.  ‘Traders 

and  manufacturers  have  a greater  interest  than  any  other  class 
in  the  application  of  an  agrarian  reform.’ 

For  the  Peasant: 

1.  He  will  no  longer  have  to  pay  rent. 

2.  He  will  aj)ply  his  labour  more  economically,  and 

3.  also  that  of  his  animals. 

4.  He  will  be  more  indcj)cndent,  and  will  be  able  to  till  the  land  at  the 

jiroper  time,  thus  obtaining  larger  and  better  crops. 

5.  He  will  be  able  to  introduce  a greater  variety  in  his  crops,  which  will 

make  him  more  secure  against  bad  harvests  and  bad  prices. 

General: 

1.  National  wealth  will  increase  with  the  all-round  improvement  in 

farming. 

2.  .\grieulture  will  improve,  because  only  small  eidtivators  can  give 

labour,  manure,  &e.,  for  intensive  farming.  ‘The  gold  that  comes 
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into  the  land  at  present  should  not  mislead  us.  It  represents  in 
part  the  draining  of  the  richness  of  our  soil.  ...  To  direct  agriculture 
toxcards  small  intensive  fanning  ivould  be  a measure  of  foresight  and 
progress  for  oxir  whole  national  economy.' 

3.  .\11  this  would  strengthen  the  fmaneial  position  of  the  State. 

i\Iany  of  the  good  results  predicted  by  M.  Bratianii  were  self- 
evident.  That  national  wealth  would  gain  from  the  development 
of  the  country’s  chief  industry  was  clear;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  trade  and  manufacture  stood  to  benefit  from  an 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  four-fifths  of  the  j)opulation. 
If  M.  Bratianu  was  less  successful  in  telling  the  fortune  of  the 
landowners  it  is  because  he  and  his  Party  intended  taking  less 
land  and  paying  more  for  it  than  they  were  able  to  do  through 
letting  things  wait  till  1917.  Of  special  interest  for  our  study  is 
M.  Bratianu’s  unhesitating  forecast  that  production  would 
improve,  for  in  reality  it  has  to  some  extent  fallen  off,  and  this 
has  been  made  the  chief  plank  in  all  criticisms  of  the  reform. 
His  view  was  based  on  the  undeniable  fact  that  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  the  system  of  large-scale  agriculture  practised  in 
Rumania  before  the  reform ; and  on  the  assumption,  now 
generally  held,  that  only  the  smallholder  can  profitably  apply 
himself  to  highly  intensive  farming.  In  Rumania  the  passing 
of  yeoman  farming  was  not  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of 
economic  recpiirements,  and  the  result  was  not  an  economic 
advance.  On  the  contrary,  both  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
farming  steadily  deteriorated  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
farms.  Exports  were  the  outgrowth  of  extreme  Raubzvirtschaft, 
indicted  u])on  the  people  as  \vell  as  upon  the  soil.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  that  system  could  have  survived  even  a slight  redress  in 
the  social  balance  of  power,  which  was  inevitable  after  the  War, 
or  the  fresh  crisis  into  which  European  growers  have  been  plunged 
by  the  fabulous  development  of  corn-growing  in  North  America. 
Professor  Gustav  Cassel  has  stated  in  an  interview  that  with 
the  new  machines  which  cut  and  thresh  at  the  same  time 
American  farmers  can  perform  these  operations  at  a cost  of 
forty  cents  an  acre,  and  that  under  fair  conditions  the  cost  of 
the  whole  process  of  cultivation,  from  ploughing  to  threshing, 
amounts  to  eighty-four  cents  per  acre.  The  cost  of  corn  produc- 
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tion  has  therefore  fallen  to  one-fourth  within  the  last  three  years. ^ 
The  huge  Rumanian  owners  and  tenants  who  had  no  equipment 
and  little  capital  of  their  own  could  not  have  kept  pace  with 
these  changes. 

Ri-ofessor  Cassel  further  pointed  out  that  relatively  the  con- 
sumption of  corn  is  decreasing,  because  (a)  mechanical  trans- 
port is  replacing  animal  traction,  (/;)  many  countries  are  reducing 
the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  spirits,  (c)  human  diet  is 
showing  a marked  change.  Cereals  and  meat  are  being  increas- 
ingly rej)laced  by  dairy  produce,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  But  these 
are  just  the  articles  in  the  production  of  which  the  peasant 
smallholder  easily  outstrips  the  larger  farmer.  In  agriculture 
])i’oduction  on  a large  scale  is  not  always  practicable  or  profitable. 
The  small  farmer,  and  especially  the  peasant,  owning  his  holding 
and  working  it  himself  with  the  aid  of  his  family,  is  usually  the 
more  successful  producer  of  those  crops  and  food-stuffs  which 
requiie  intensive  hand  labour  and  constant  care.  For  that 
reason  agriculture,  unlike  industry,  has  not  seen  a continuous 
concentration  of  the  units  of  production,  but  rather  a variation 
in  the  size  of  farms  related  to  the  nature  of  the  crops  grown  on 
them.  Speaking  of  the  slow  change  in  the  distribution  of  land- 
property  in  France,  II.  Passy,  in  a book  published  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  suggested  that  ‘it  is  the  nature  of  agri- 
cidtural  work  itself,  conditioned  as  it  is  by  local  circumstances, 
at  one  time  to  further  the  break-up  of  land  properties,  and  at 
another  time  to  arrest  it  and  to  provoke  a movement  of  con- 
centration’. When  Europe  needed  bread  for  its  rapidly  expanding 
industrial  cities  the  way  was  o])ened  to  large-scale  farming  through 
the  emancipation  of  the  jieasants  and  other  measures.  Now  that 
the  overseas  countries  supj^ly  more  corn  than  is  demanded, 
Euro])ean  agi'iculture  is  tending  to  concentrate  on  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  and  dairy  products  and  on  market -gardening, 
and  in  every  countiy  large  farms  are  being  broken  iq)  into 
smallholdings. 

The  Rumanian  land  reform  merely  let  loose  with  a rush, 

* Arffi/s,  October  25,  1928.  On  the  other  hand  a writer  in  the  Revue  d' Economic 
Politique,  Jan.-Feb.  1929,  argued  that  the  United  States  were  likely  to  become 
inij)ortors  of  meat. 
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tlirougli  the  breach  the  War  made  in  the  wall  of  social  and  political 
restrictions,  a current  which  was  already  coursing  throughout 
rural  Europe.  The  change  was  easy  in  Rumania  because  the 
large  farms  were  generally  cidtivated  by  the  ])easants  with  their 
own  animals  and  implements,  the  system  being  like  the  domestic 
jhece  weaving  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry 
rather  than  like  the  modern  capitalist  production  on  a large  scale ; 
and  the  change  was  urgent  not  only  to  meet  the  altered  require- 
ments of  the  market,  but  also  technically,  in  order  to  introduce  a 
more  rational  crop-rotation  which  should  spare  the  strength  of 
the  soil.  Finally,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  reform 
has  facilitated  the  task  of  reconstruction.  In  his  report  to  the 
International  Agricultural  Congress  which  met  in  Rome,  in  June 
1927,  M.  lonescu-Sisesti  declared  that  ‘it  is  a general  opinion  in 
our  country  that,  leaving  aside  its  social  importance,  the  agrarian 
reform  has  helped  to  make  good  in  agriculture  the  damage  caused 
by  the  War.  Without  the  intervention  of  the  reform  the  resump- 
tion of  cultivation  on  the  large  latifundiary  estates  and  the 
renewal  of  live-stock  would  have  been  much  more  difficult 
and  greatly  delayed’.  The  reform  must  indeed  have  been  fully 
justified  economically  seeing  that  it  has  been  commended  even 
by  M.  S.  T imov,  the  S])okesman  of  the  International  Agrarian 
Institute  in  Moscow.  He  wrote  to  IM.  lonescu-Sisesti  saying 
‘I  agree  with  you  that  the  agrarian  reform  has  done  no  harm 
whatever,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  contributed  to  the 
])rogress  of  rural  economy  and  even  of  national  economy’.^ 

These  })redictions  and  expectations  have  not  been  realized  so 
far.  Production  has  been  unable  to  keep  either  absolutely  or 
relatively  even  to  the  low  pre-war  level.  The  argument  that 
without  the  reform  things  would  have  been  still  worse,  though 
advanced  with  undis])utable  authority,  is  hypothetical  and  does 
not  tell  us  how  that  fall  in  outj)ut  is  to  be  explained.  The 
retrogression  is  the  more  puzzling  as  with  the  huge  transfer  of 
})i’operty  went  only  a very  limited  change  in  the  agents  and 
methods  and  means  of  production.  Hence  the  inevitable  falling 
off — to  be  expected  while  the  industry  adapted  itself  to  the  new 

‘ Letter  to  M.  lonescu-Sisesti  dated  June  20,  1927,  kindly  communicated  by  the 
recipient. 
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conditions — should  have  been  slight  and  of  short  duration.  More 
serious  was  the  damage  caused  by  the  War.  The  renewal  of 
live  stock,  in  the  rearing  of  which  the  peasants  excel,  may  have 
been  exceptionally  rapid ; but  ten  years  should  have  sufficed  to 
make  good  the  damage  suffered  by  corn-growing. 

W e will  not  here  repeat,  even  in  summary,  the  detailed 
discussion  of  this  problem  contained  in  Chapters  VIII-XI.  One 
need  merely  state  the  relevant  conclusion  that  the  reform  failed 
to  make  good  economically  because  during  a period  of  double 
reconstruction  agriculture  did  not  dispose  of  the  credits  and 
other  facilities  required  to  that  end.  And  still  more  because 
agriculture,  while  being  starved  of  support,  was  burdened  with 
one-sided  restrictions  and  impositions  in  the  shape  of  export 
taxes,  controlled  j)rices  and  so  on.  The  psychological  effect  of 
that  policy  must  have  been  at  least  as  deterring  as  its  material 
consecpiences.  A manufacturer  or  a capitalist  farmer  has  to  keep 
his  undertaking  going  even  in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions,  in 
order  to  cover  as  far  as  })ossible  his  overhead  running  expenses. 
Ihit  an  unfriendly  j)olicy  may  bring  the  frugal  and  almost 
self-sufficing  peasant  to  the  point  of  troubling  no  longer  to 
grow  supj)lies  for  the  market,  as  happened  in  Russia  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.  In  Rumania  the  hostile  interference 
of  the  State  did  not  go  far  enough  to  dry  u])  production,  but 
it  certainly  took  away  all  stimulus  from  it.  After  having 
been  given  very  cheaply  the  land  they  coveted,  the  peasants 
were  made  to  j)ay  its  real  value  several  times  over  by  means  of 
indirect  contributions.  They  escaped  the  selfish  exploitation  of 
the  large  owners  only  to  tall  under  the  stepmotherly  tutelage  of 
a mercantilist  State.  T'he  injustice  of  such  a ])olicy  was  officially 
recognized  in  theory.  The  expose  de  inotifs  to  the  fiscal  law  of 
1.92JU  emphatically  declared  that  ‘A  State  cannot  be  democratic 
if,  at  the  moment  when  a large  rural  property  disappears,  it 
])ermits  a few  peoj)le  to  accumulate  fortunes  from  trade  and 
industry,  while  leaving  the  mass  in  the  state  of  the  serfs  of 
yesterday,  who  were  unable  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  our 
general  ])iosperity’.  In  practice,  however,  this  was  the  very 
thing  fhat  hapj^ened.  T’he  income-tax  returns  for  the  period 
Monitonil  Ojlcial,  ^January  K),  1923,  p.  278. 
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1923-7  showed  that  6 per  cent,  of  the  private  traders  and 
manufacturers  secured  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  private  revenue. 
‘Tlie  situation  which  before  the  War  existed  on  the  land’,  says 
Dr.  Creanga,  ‘where  a number  of  latifundiary  owners  retained 
the  greater  part  of  the  agricultural  revenue,  has  now  passed  into 
the  domain  of  trade  and  industry.’  ^ As  a peasant  tersely  summed 
up  the  result:  ‘He’s  pushed  the  bowl  nearer,  but  he ’s  given  me 
a shorter  spoon.  ’ 

The  latest  land  reform  has  thus  given  the  ruling  class  merely 
another  opportunity  to  prove  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  fate  of 
the  ])easantry.  Circumstances  had  forced  them  to  hand  the  land 
over.  But  instead  of  turning  that  necessity  to  national  advantage, 
by  endowing  the  new  owners  with  the  means  of  making  the  best 
of  their  valuable  possession,  all  the  resources  of  the  State  were 
thrown  into  the  service  of  a j)olicy  of  industrial  exj^ansion.  To 
achieve  this  aim  reasonably  one  of  two  possible  ways  might  have 
been  followed.  The  interested  class  might  have  taken  a long 
view  of  it  and  gradually  prepared  the  required  conditions — 
ca])ital,  labour,  and  a market — by  developing  to  the  utmost  the 
existing  productive  organization,  that  is  agriculture.  Or  it  might 
have  aj)pealed  for  speedy  achievement  to  the  help  of  foreign 
capital  and  enterprise.  Being  a privileged  ruling  class  they 
would  not  allow  the  first,  and  being  a nationalist  class  they  could 
not  admit  the  second.  The  ambition  to  create  a national  industry 
was  coupled  with  a policy  of  making  agriculture  pay  for  it. 
The  result  was  that  instead  of  enlarging  economic  life  with  the 
helj)  of  foreign  capital,  it  choked  economic  life  by  extracting 
tribute  for  the  creation  of  a national  capital.  On  the  occasion 
of  a private  visit  to  Rumania,  Professor  Werner  Sombart  exposed 
in  an  interview  the  obvious  folly  of  that  course.  ‘ In  the  present 
phase  of  Rumania’s  economic  evolution’,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  ‘the  export  of  agricultural  products  forms  the  principal 
element  of  capitalist  progress.  The  ambition  to  make  the  country 
economically  self-sufficient,  by  creating  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion needed  for  modern  social  life,  is  altogether  fallacious.  The 
possibility  of  reaching  economic  autonomy  is  determined  by 
natural  conditions,  and  not  by  the  will  of  the  rulers  to  organize 

^ ‘ Veniturile  si  Averilo  Romaniei  Mari’,  in  the  Bui.  Inst.  Ec.  Rom.,  January  1927. 
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it. In  fact,  the  neglect  of  agriculture  has  made  the  road  of 
Rumanian  industry  more  difficult.  It  has  delayed  the  growth 
of  the  home  market,  while  exports  are  out  of  question;  and  it 
has  prevented  the  improvement  of  the  supply  of  food  needed  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  industrial  population. 

The  question  whether  that  attempt  to  foster  a national 
industry  was  right  or  wrong,  and  of  the  motives  which  inspired 
it,  is  however  not  directly  relevant  to  our  argument.  The  point 
is  that  in  the  manner  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  made 
that  attempt  acted  as  a serious  deterrent  to  agriculture.  Hence 
the  issue  resolved  itself  not  into  a technical  problem,  which 
agriculture  might  have  solved  for  itself,  but  into  a political  issue 
which  agriculture  had  to  fight  out  against  the  forces  of  mercan- 
tilism. Some  years  ago  a Liberal  Minister  said  in  the  Chamber 
that,  unlike  industry,  agriculture  deserved  no  special  encourage- 
ment, as  its  j)i’ogress  depended  on  natural  elements,  such  as  soil 
and  rain.  The  opjjosite  point  of  view  was  put  in  Parliament 
by  M.  luliu  IManiu,  the  jjresent  Prime  iMinister,  in  a speech 
delivered  on  4th  xVugust  1927.  He  insisted  that  as  Rumania  was 
an  agrarian  country,  all  the  other  branches  of  economic  activity 
depended  on  agriculture.  ‘ After  decades  of  an  unnatural  economic 
policy,  directed  towards  a forced  industrialism,  which  demanded 
enormous  sacrifices  from  State  and  consumers,  the  time  has  come 
to  inaugurate  an  agrarian  policy.  . . . Such  a new  orientation  of 
our  economic  policy  is  the  more  necessary  as  the  reform  has  put 
four-fifths  of  the  country’s  soil  in  the  hands  of  small  cultivators.’ 
No  other  line  could  indeed  be  pursued  after  such  a reform,  added 
M.  Mihalache.  It  is  not  possible  to  contemplate  a systematic 
organization  of  j)roduction  ‘carried  out  against  the  interested 
class — the  ])easants;  it  can  be  done  only  with  its  participation 
and  nnder  its  control,  both  in  devising  legislation  and  in  applying 
it’.“  Lenin  admitted  as  much  when  he  ])ut  forward  his  new 
economic  j)olicy  in  1921:  ‘We  must  now  endeavour  to  develop 
a national  economy  based  upon  the  real  jisychology  of  the 
well-to-do  ])casant,  whose  motives  and  sentiments  we  have 
been  unable  to  change  during  these  three  years.’  That  was 
e(|ually  true  of  Rumania.  The  economic  and  financial  jjolicy  of 

1 Adeverul,  January  4,  1929.  ^ Noul  Reghn  Agrar,  1925,  p.  5. 
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tlie  past  ten  years  has  only  succeeded  in  vitiating  the  national 
effect  of  the  reform.  Instead  of  setting  free  a new  spirit  of  pro- 
fessional hope  and  emulation,  it  has  created  an  atmos{)here  of 
bitter  political  conflict.  In  a negative  way,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
in  this  further  ])roof  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  successful 
maturing  of  the  reform  has  been  political  rather  than  technical. 
The  technical  problem,  indeed,  was  hardly  j)ut  at  all.  It  would 
be  naive  to  believe,  said  M.  Mihalache,  that  the  reform  is  finished, 
and  that  all  that  remains  is  to  revise  abuses  in  its  application. 
The  revision  of  abuses  is  merely  a moral  necessity,  so  as  to  restore 
confidence  in  law  and  government.  But  ‘everything  is  still  to 
be  done  so  far  as  the  work  of  agrarian  development  is  concerned’.^ 

'riie  technical  improvement  of  farming,  and  the  systematic 
organization  of  agricultural  economics,  is  of  vital  importance 
for  Rumania,  because  almost  everything  in  the  progress  of  State 
and  nation  depends  on  that.  Without  it  the  population  })robleni 
must  before  long  become  acute.  Hitherto  agrarian  unrest  has 
been  ])eriodically  })lacated  by  grants  of  land.  But  when  in 
twenty  years’  time  the  problem  crops  uj)  again,  ‘in  a more 
threatening  manner’,  writes  a Professor  at  the  Cluj  Agricultural 
(College,  ‘ having  no  longer  at  our  disposal  the  latifundiary  estates, 
we  shall  then  be  unable  to  have  recourse  to  the  facile  solution 
a])j)lied  at  })resent.  . . . The  agrarian-social  crisis  which  simmers 
to-day,  but  which  to-morrow  will  boil  over,  has  its  roots  in  the 
techni(}ue  of  agriculture,  to  which  until  now  we  have  given  little 
thought  or  none  at  all.’-  The  random  distribution  of  land  at  the 
last  reform  has  rendered  the  technical  problem  still  more  difficult. 
\\'hen  after  two  or  three  generations  the  holding  of  5 ha.  has  been 
reduced  to  ha.,  peasant  farming  will  contribute  little  towards 
the  needs  of  the  towns  unless  in  the  meantime  agriculture  is 
brought  technically  and  commercially  to  a high  degree  of 
etliciency.  And  as  industrial  expansion  is  impossible  without 
first  raising  the  ])urchasing  power  of  the  peasants  considei-ably, 
failure  to  develop  farming  intensivel}^  would  mean  that  agri- 
culture will  be  left  to  maintain  an  increasing  rural  poj)ulation 
on  its  present  poor  out])ut.  In  such  conditions  the  population 

^ Noul  liegim,  Aynir,  1925  p.  27. 

Dr.  M.  Chiri^escu-Aroii,  article  in  Societatea  de  Maine,  vol.  i,  No.  6,  1924. 
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j)roblem  would  soon  become  serious  on  the  land.  To  favour  large- 
scale  farming  and  corn-growing,  as  some  experts  who  regret  the 
former  ex])orts  advocate,  would  only  render  the  problem  more 
acute.  For  if  they  are  to  compete  with  oversea  corn,  Rumanian 
growers  would  have  to  rely  increasingly  upon  machines,  and  that 
woidd  leave  correspondingly  less  room  for  agricultural  labour. 
The  ])ressure  of  population  is  not  as  strong  in  Rumania  as  it  is 
in  the  West,  and  it  would  not  be  felt  at  all  if  farming  were  more 
jjroductive.  Ultimately,  however,  the  issue  will  resolve  itself,  for 
the  Rumanian  statesman  also,  into  a population  problem,  but 
as  far  as  one  can  foresee  into  a rural  and  not  an  urban  problem. 

The  genei'al  tendency  towards  a return  to  smallholdings  re- 
flects something  more  significant  than  a mere  change  in  the  diet 
of  the  civilized  countries.  The  hot-house  growth  of  industry 
during  the  ^Var  and  in  the  first  years  after  it  has  in  many  parts 
gone  too  far,  and  as  a consequence  the  need  is  now  felt  to  redistri- 
bute economic  activity.  This  finds  expression  above  all  in  pro- 
grams and  ])olicies  supporting  a return  to  the  land.  A century  ago, 
when  the  new  industries  were  drawing  a large  number  of  workers 
from  the  village,  that  flight  from  the  land  favoured  a concentra- 
tion of  farming  and  the  laying  down  of  the  land  under  corn  and 
grass.  Now  that  industrial  centres  suffer  from  an  over-supply  of 
labour  the  j)rocess  is  being  reversed : the  tendency  is  to  break  uj) 
estates  and  large  farms  into  smallholdings,  and  to  replace  corn- 
growing with  farming  activities  that  will  allow  agriculture  to 
absorb  as  large  a ])ro])ortion  as  possible  of  the  surplus  j)opulation. 
d’hat  reversal  of  policy,  made  necessary  by  the  artificial  growth  of 
industry  under  tlie  stimulus  of  tariffs,  Ac.,  is  rendered  possible  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  as  yet  far  from  having  exhausted  the  possibili- 
ties of  agricultiu-al  j)roduction.  The  relation  between  agricultural 
ju'odiudion  and  the  problem  of  ])opulation  was  discussed  in  a 
valuable  paper  which  Professor  Friedrich  Aereboe  read  before 
the  Viennese  Gesellschaft  f Hr  Sozialpolitik  in  1926.^  Briefly,  his 
argument  was  that  through  the  im])rovement  of  agricultural 
tcchni(}ue  an  ever  smaller  extent  of  the  original  area  suffices  for 
the  feedino;  of  a communitv.  Production,  in  fact,  would  be 

1 ‘Dio  Waclistum-Mogliclikoiten  dor  Liindbevolkcrung.’  Summarized  in  the 
liulelinul  Agriculturii,  Ootol)cr-December  1920. 
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excessive  but  for  certain  obstacles.  The  main  obstacles  are  lack 
of  capital  and  instability  of  prices.  One  could  say  that  an  increase 
in  population  never  causes  a crisis  in  food-supplies  if  such 
obstacles  do  not  prevent  the  best  use  being  made  of  an  area,  or 
its  extension,  for  the  production  of  food-stuffs.  The  relative 
overcrowding  of  China,  e.g.,  is  due  not  to  the  density  of  the 
population,  but  to  its  inability  to  use  to  the  full  the  possibilities  of 
agricultural  production.  Speaking  generally,  the  available  areas 
suffice  for  the  existence  of  an  increasing  population.  But  in  the 
West  the  drawback  resulting  from  a wrong  distribution  of  land 
will  have  to  be  removed.  The  institution  of  property  cannot 
remain  bound  in  iron  hoops  if  it  cramps  the  forces  of  production. 
The  maintenance  of  extensive  land  property  causes  an  excessive 
fall  in  agricultural  wages,  and  this  results  in  a flight  from  the 
land,  with  all  the  attending  social  evils.  The  institution  of 
entail  becomes  an  obstacle  to  economic  development  if  the 
latifundiary  owner  can  no  longer  insure  the  full  and  rational 
exploitation  of  the  land.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  soil 
offers  an  indefinite  prospect  for  the  increase  of  production,  the 
removal  of  the  obstacles  which  impede  that  })rogress — bad 
distribution  of  projjerty,  lack  of  capital,  instability  of  prices — 
would  bring  with  it  the  possibility  of  })aying  better  wages,  which 
in  its  turn  would  curtail  the  flight  from  the  land.  So  that  any 
improvement  of  economic  conditions  in  agriculture  would  absorb 
some  of  the  unemployed  industrial  workers,  and  result  in  a 
parallel  improvement  of  urban  conditions. 

If  we  survey  the  Rumanian  land  reform  in  the  light  of  this 
argument,  we  see  that  it  has  carried  through  the  most  difficult 
of  the  changes  which  Professor  iVereboe  laid  down  as  essential 
if  the  population  problem  is  to  be  solved  through  agriculture. 
The  burthen  of  most  criticism  is  that  the  measure  went  too  far 
in  the  right  direction,  propelled  as  it  was  by  the  momentum  of  a 
revolutionary  wave.  But  that  is  a drawback  which  could  be 
remedied  by  leaving  a certain  latitude  to  natural  selection ; ^ and 
it  is  outweighed  by  the  advantages  derived  from  that  political 


' The  National-Peasant  Government  has  opened  the  way  for  such  a process 
through  the  law,  passed  in  1929,  which  removes  the  prohibition  to  sell  and  to  mort- 
gage holdings  distributed  under  the  land  reform. 
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unrest.  Tliat  alone  made  it  possible  to  carry  through  the  reform 
without  any  serious  opposition  or  disturbance,  and  without  any 
cost  to  the  State.  In  that  resj)ect,  therefore,  Rumania  starts 
with  a considerable  advantage  over  the  Western  countries  in 
the  reform  of  the  agrarian  system.  But  everything  else,  as 
i\I.  Mihalache  said,  remains  to  be  done,  including  the  education 
of  the  peasants  into  capable  farmers.  The  hopes  based  on  the 
economic  achievement  of  the  reform  can  have  no  fair  chance  of 
being  fulfilled  except  in  the  measure  in  which  the  reform  is 
economically  and  technically  completed.  Yet  even  under  the 
present  conditions  the  results  cannot  be  relatively  anything  but 
good.  For  the  change,  let  it  be  repeated,  was  not  from  rational 
farming  on  a large  scale  to  small  and  therefore  inevitably  less 
rational  farming,  but  from  latifundiary  Rauhwirtschajt  to  peasant 
cultivation,  always  more  careful  in  the  use  of  the  soil.  The 
supreme  jjroof  which  the  wife  of  a Jersey  smallholder  offered, 
in  telling  me  of  the  many  cjualities  of  her  husband,  was  that  ‘ he 
manures  his  land  as  well  as  any  man  on  the  island’. 

With  a reform  like  the  Rumanian,  moreover,  which  was  the 
outcome  of  a social  claim,  any  judgement  on  results  must  lay  as 
much  or  more  weight  on  distribution  as  on  production.  Even  if 
the  ])]-esent  droj)  in  production  could  be  laid  without  doubt  to  the 
door  of  the  reform,  the  falling  away  of  exports  should  weigh 
lightly  in  the  balance  against  the  lifting  of  several  million  people 
out  of  grievous  misery.  The  Socialist  critic  is  apt  to  think  with 
the  orthodox  economist  that  the  large  farmer  ]^roduces  mainly 
for  the  market  and  the  peasant  mainly  for  himself.  This  view, 
once  held  as  an  axiom,  has  been  disju’oved  by  the  trading 
activities  of  well-organized  peasant  communities  like  those  of 
Denmark,  Switzerland  and  others.  But  in  any  case  it  Avas  a 
narrow  vieAV,  inspired  by  the  anxiety  of  j)eo{)le  concerned  mainly 
with  industrial  problems  for  the  needs  of  the  urban  consumers. 
II  ow  the  change  from  ]>easant  to  ca])italist  farming  reacted  on 
the  rural  })oor  was  ignored.  Yet,  almost  without  exception,  the 
expansion  of  ku'ge-scale  farming,  organized  for  supplying  the 
market,  left  those  whose  labour  created  the  ])roduce  without 
an  ade(]uate  share  of  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond  have  described 
in  The  Village  Labourer  how  after  the  enclosures  the  poor 
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villagers  could  get  neither  butter  nor  unskimmed  milk  for  their 
food,  while  many  farmers  gave  the  surplus  milk  to  their  pigs. 
In  Rumania,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  development  of  corn- 
growing on  a large  scale,  village  children  grew  up  without  knoAv- 
ing  how  cow’s  milk  tasted.  The  social  reformer  cannot,  therefore, 
appraise  economic  organization  solely  for  its  mechanical  effi- 
ciency, or  for  the  impetus  it  gives  to  the  flow  of  trade,  d'he  de- 
cisive test  for  his  verdict  lies  in  the  measure  in  which  each  system 
favours  a fair  all-round  distribution  of  the  produce  of  labour. 
In  Rumania,  at  any  rate,  it  Avas  generally  true  that  ‘AA'here  there 
is  large  pro{)erty  there  is  also  great  poverty  and  great  ignorance  ’, 
as  iM.  Mihalache  affirmed;  ‘the  jAoorest  villages  I have  met  Avith 
in  our  country  Avere  on  the  large  domains.  I found  in  them 
neither  school  nor  church  nor  village  hall.’  ^ And  i\I.  iManiu 
confirmed  that  in  Transyh^ania,  too,  one  could  observe  a marked 
difference  in  Avell-being  betAv^een  the  regions  of  large  and  small 
property.  In  agrarian  countries  like  Rumania,  Avdiere  eighty-five 
j)er  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  the  land,  the  disappearance 
of  corn  exports,  and  even  a decrease  in  the  supplies  Avhich  reach 
the  toAAUis,  may  nevertheless  mark  a social  improvement  if  that  re- 
sult means  that  the  rural  j)opulation  no  longer  suffers  from  chronic 
starvation.  From  general  evidence  that  Avould  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  main  causes  for  the  change  m the  supply  of  Rumanian 
corn.  Hence  the  essential  effect  of  these  land  laAA's,  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  bettering  the  existence  of  the  people,  cannot  be 
described  otliei'Avise  than  as  a great  social  advance. 

Rumania’s  political  rulers  could  claim  great  legislative  merit 
for  these  laAvs.  And  the  AA'illingness  Avfith  AA'hich  so  many  land- 
owners  resigned  themselves  to  the  transfer  of  their  land  to  the 
peasants  deserves  recognition.  The  event  might  have  remained 
a monument  to  Avise  and  generous  statesmanship,  had  it  marked 
a resolute  break  Avith  an  inglorious  past.  Unfortunately,  AA'hat 
folloAA’ed  aftei’AA'ards  stamped  it  rather  as  an  interlude.  The 
policy  ado})ted  during  the  ten  years  Avhich  followed  the  reform 
created  a feeling  that  the  rulers  Avere  less  repentant  for  their 
erstAvhile  selfishness  than  for  their  Avar-time  liberality.  Perhaps 
no  social  class  can  be  expected  to  part  lightly  Avith  the  power 

* Speech  in  the  Chamber,  1921,  p.  30. 
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and  privileges  it  has  been  accustomed  to  enjoy;  or  to  break 
suddenly  with  the  methods  through  which  that  favoured  position 
was  secured.  But  in  that  case  the  makers  of  the  reform  builded 
better  than  they  knew  or  willed.  Like  Goethe’s  ‘Sorcerer’s 
A])])rentice’,  they  have  conjured  up  a force  which  they  can  no 
longer  subdue  or  control.  The  attempt  having  been  made — only 
to  give  rise  to  bitter  political  conflict — perhaps  a wiser  outlook 
will  prevent  its  renewal.  It  is  not  too  late  to  make  of  this  reform, 
so  great  in  spirit  and  in  scope,  the  starting-point  of  a new  era  of 
social  peace  and  co-operation,  for  the  good  of  a people  whose 
many  trials  in  truth  entitle  it  to  a happier  future. 


APPENDIX  I 


THADITIONAL  FORMS  OF  JOINT  LANDHOLDING  IN  RUMANIA 

Ri^jfANiA  still  contains  a number  of  villages  -whose  inhabitants  have 
a common  title  to  the  land,  in  accordance  with  old-established  if  varying 
rules. 

'I'lie  typical  old  Rumanian  village  rested  on  a threefold  unity:  (a)  A 
unity  of  blood-relationship,  the  village  having  been  generally  established 
by  an  ancestor  of  the  actual  inhabitants,  called  mo.pieni  in  Muntenia  and 
rdzesi  in  Moldavia.^  It  carried  his  name,  with  the  suffix  esti  or  eni  (Olan- 
esti,  Topolov-eni,  &c.).  {b)  A unity  of  property,  the  title  to  the  land 
being  held  in  common.  The  arable  strips  were  in  private  possession  and 
remained  by  inheritance  in  the  same  family.  Rut  the  possessor’s  private 
rights  were  not  absolute.  He  could  sell  only  wdth  the  consent  of  his 
relatives  and  neighbours,  w'ho  had  the  first  refusal.  A deed  of  sale  ahvays 
stated  that  ‘This  sale  has  been  made  with  the  knowledge  of  my  kinsmen 
and  neighbours  . . .’;  otherwise  the  sale  eould  be  attaeked.  (c)  A fiseal 
unity.  The  main  tax,  the  bb\  w-as  paid  on  the  cislci  system  (Serb,  cislo, 
number).  The  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  village  as  a whole,  and  the 
village  elders  then  apportioned  it  among  the  villagers,  aecording  to  each 
family’s  capacity  to  pay. 

'I'he  unfree  villages,  inhabited  by  rumdni  or  vecini,  had  only  the  fiscal 
unity,  but  no  unity  of  either  blood-relationship  or  of  ownership.  There- 
fore such  villages  had  a less  stable  existenee.  M.  Radu  Rosetti  estimates 
that  20,000  villages  have  disappeared  in  Moldavia  alone  from  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Principalities  till  the  coming  of  the  Organic 
Statutes. 

In  the  yeoman  villages  grazing  (islaz)  and  woodland  (branisie)  w'ere 
common  land ; each  villager  had  a right  of  use,  not  determined,  and 
when  a stranger  wns  admitted  to  share  in  that  right,  the  whole  village 
took  part  in  the  action.  Arable  land  (tarind)  was  in  the  private  pos- 
session of  each  family.  Hut  the  village  community  had  a title  to  it  in  so 
far  as  the  land  of  a family  which  died  out  returned  to  the  common 
patrimony,  and  as  the  holdings  could  be  sold  only  to  members  of  the 
village  clan.  In  spite  of  that  restriction,  yeoman  land  increasingly  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  boiars.  Whole  villages  sold  their  freedom  away  to 
the  local  boiar,  when  they  were  in  distress,  and  the  boiar  found  means  to 
penetrate  even  into  the  other  yeoman  villages.  They  could  not  buy 
rdzes  land,  but  their  w'ay  w'as  to  get  one  of  the  villagers  to  make  them  a 
gift  of  his  holding,  thus  preventing  the  donor’s  family  from  making 
use  of  their  right  of  prutimesis- ; and  having  thus  become  themselves 

1 Mosnean  from  wos=ancestor;  razes  from  the  Magyar  resje5  = partner. 

^ The  term  is  of  Jlyzantine  origin  and  is  commonly  used  by  Rumanian  writers  to 
indicate  this  traditional  restriction  on  an  individual’s  right  to  dispose  of  his  land,  btit 
M.  Fotino,  e.g.,  disputes  that  this  Rumanian  custom  is  of  Byzantine  origin. 
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members  of  the  village,  they  were  afterwards  entitled  to  purchase  land 
from  the  other  villagers. 

In  an  attemjit  to  stop  such  abuses  Al.  Mavrocordat  decreed  in  October 
178.')  that  gifts  of  land  were  permissible  only  ‘ between  relations  and  people 
of  the  same  standing,  or  by  the  wealthy,  if  they  so  liked,  to  the  poor, 
and  by  any  one  to  the  holy  monasteries  but  not  by  the  poor  to  the  rich. 
The  decree  was  to  have  retroactive  force.  (Poni,  Statistica  lldzesilor,  p. 
7(5.)  Later  Mihaiu  Sturdza  so  interj)reted  the  decree  as  virtually  to  cancel 
it,  being  himself  interested  in  a transaction  of  that  kind. 

Declarations  made  before  the  Popidar  Assembly  of  1817  show  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  owning  land  could  not  produce 
documents  to  prove  that  they  had  received  land  through  gifts  from  the 
Princes,  and  these  were  precisely  the  small  owmers,  the  razesi.  (Philip- 
pide,  Incercuri  asupra  stcirei  sociale  . . .,  j)]).  53-4).  Even  in  the  boiar 
villages  a small  class  of  men  was  found  who  by  good  luck  or  obstinate 
resistance  had  been  able  to  keep  their  yeoman  land.  They  were  called 
cdlarasi  (cu/  = horse),  because  in  return  for  being  exempted  from  taxation 
they  served  in  time  of  war  as  cavalry  men,  with  their  own  horses. 
Cantemir,  in  his  IJistory,  speaks  of  them,  but  he  deals  only  with  Moldavia, 
ami  it  is  dillicult  to  know  whether  they  also  existed  in  Muntenia.  (Philip- 
])ide,  op.  cit.,  p.  81).  The  pcrsistance  of  such  yeomen  in  the  midst  of 
boiar  villages  must  be  taken  as  a proof  that  the  other  villagers  had  once 
enjoyed  the  same  status.  (The  tradition  has  continued  to  the  present 
day  in  the  regiments  of  calarasi ; they  are  recruited  from  men  who  bring 
their  own  horses  and  supply  fodder  for  them  at  short  periods  of  training, 
over  a number  of  years,  and  in  return  are  e.xempted  from  the  continuous 
compidsory  military  service,  which  in  the  cavalry  lasts  three  years.) 

The  dispossession  of  the  razesi  reached  its  climax  between  1830  and 
1850,  after  the  Principalities  had  regained  national  autonomy.  Article 
301,  t'h.  viii  of  the  Organic  Statutes,  was  meant  to  check  that  abuse,  but 
it  remained  a dead  letter.  In  1857  the  razesi  deputies  in  the  Moldavian 
divan  ad  hoc  submitted  a projiosal  that  the  divan  shovdd  appoint  from 
among  its  rural  members  a commission  of  eighteen,  which  should  inquire 
into  the  whole  (jucstion,  with  power  to  cancel  arrangements  made  in 
violation  of  the  Organic  Statute  and  other  ordinances.  But  the  majority 
of  the  divan  rejected  the  proj)osal.  (Poni,  op.  cit.,  p.  04.) 

In  the  yeoman  villages  which  have  continued  to  exist  the  system  of 
land  tenure  is  essentially  the  same  as  of  old.  In  most  of  them  land  is  held 
under  two  forms:  common  ownership  (devdbndsie),  in  the  case  of  wood- 
land and  grazing,  and  rdzdsie,  which  is  merely  a common  title,  in  the 
case  of  arable  land,  clearings,  gardens,  vineyards  and  farm-yards,  that  is, 
all  the  land  which  human  labour  has  improved  and  kept  in  condition. 
The  basis  of  the  first  is  always  the  same,  that  of  the  second  varies  in 
details  from  place  to  ])laee.  'I'he  transition  from  devdbndsie  to  rdzdsiemi\\ 
hajipen  in  a number  of  ways.  Individual  villagers  may  clear  a piece  of 
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forest  or  of  waste.  Or,  secondly,  the  villagers  may  deliberately  divide 
among  themselves  the  grazing  land,  in  the  same  way  as  was  done  with 
arable  lantl ; this  is  usual  when  pasture  is  changed  into  meadow.  All  the 
taxpayers  are  entitled  to  a share.  After  haymaking  the  land  is  opened 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  village  cattle,  so  that  in  fact  there  is  a seasonal 
return  to  common  ownership  and  use.  finally,  the  transition  may  take 
place  as  a result  of  a gift  of  an  individual  holding,  from  the  common  land, 
to  a villager  who  has  rendered  the  village  some  special  service  or  who  is 
poor. 

Rcizasie  is  a form  of  landholding  half-way  between  common  and  indi- 
vidual projicrty.  The  villagers  form  together  a ceafd,  i.  e.  a group  or  clan, 
and  every  cetas  (also  obstean  or  razes)  holds  a distinct  strip  of  land,  called 
delnite  (also  opcine  or  obstine).  The  title  of  ownership  is  vested  in  the 
family,^  not  in  one  of  its  individual  members,  and  the  proof  of  blood- 
relationship  is  valid  in  law  in  support  of  a claim  to  a share  of  the  village 
land.  The  extent  of  the  share  is  measured  after  the  number  of  descen- 
dants. Originally  a group  of  rdzesi  inhabited  the  same  village,  and  the 
title  of  co-ownership  rested  on  the  possession  of  house  and  yard  within 
the  village  boundaries,  in  the  vatra  satului  (the  village  hearth).  In  Buco- 
vina and  Maramnres  there  arc  still  districts  where  the  sale  of  house  and 
yard  entails  the  sale  of  the  title  to  the  village  estate. 

M.  Garoflid  estimated  in  1908  the  area  covered  by  razes  property  at 
1,500,000  ha.,  i.c.  37  per  cent,  of  the  properties  below  100  ha.  But  the 
bulk  of  razes  land  is  forest  and  mountain  pastures,  not  arable.  The  jioor 
mountain  slopes,  so  difficult  of  access,  did  not  exercise  the  same  attrac- 
tion upon  the  boiars;  and  perhaps  the  populations  concerned  also  re- 
ceived more  protection  because  they  inhabited  frontier  regions.  At  any 
rate,  they  have  remained  sole  owners  of  the  mountains. 

This  is  the  case,  e.g.,  in  the  highland  district  of  Vrancea.'^  The  forest 
is  joint  property,  and  every  villager  has  an  equal  right  to  the  timber, 
(though  on  rare  occasions  there  are  villagers  with  several  ‘rights’),  but 
exploitation  is  individual.  This  applies  also  to  grazing.  As  neither  de- 
mand any  preliminary  individual  effort  and  care,  there  is  no  inducement 
for  private  possession.  In  these  eases  there  is  no  right  of  family  inheri- 
tance, nor  mnch  weight  laid  on  blood  relationship.  The  sale  of  any  part 
of  the  common  forest  requires  the  decision  of  the  village  meeting,  which 
appoints  special  delegates  with  power  to  conclude  the  transaction.  Taxes 
were  distibuted  among  the  villagers  by  the  same  method  of  proiiortional 
assessment  as  of  old ; and  in  1808,  when  some  of  the  mountains  had  to  be 

* M.  Georges  Fotino  points  out  that  in  Rumania  this  family  property  may  be 
inherited  by  women  also;  this  is  essentially  different  from  the  81av  institution,  from 
which  the  Rumanian  is  generally  assumed  to  derive.  (ContrihutiondV  Etude  . . . p.  117.) 

^ The  information  relating  to  Vrancea  is  from  notes  prepared  by  M.  Henri  Stahl 
during  a sociological  inejuiry  in  the  summer  of  1927,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Dimitrie  Gusti,  who  kindly  allowed  me  to  see  the  MS. 
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bouglit  back  from  tbe  boiar  Roznovann,  tlie  money  was  collected  on  the 
cisla  system,  the  mountains  being  afterwards  partitioned  among  the 
several  villages  in  proportion  to  their  contribution. 

Until  1818  that  system  of  common  ownership  extended  in  Vrancea  to 
a whole  district,  the  villages  forming  a union.  From  that  date  the  villages 
proceeded  to  a voluntary  division  of  their  joint  property,  and  only 
the  common  properties  of  individual  villages  survive. 

One  remnant  of  that  district  commonalty  is  the  joint  ownership  of  the 
salt  mines  which  are  to  be  found  all  over  Vrancea,  and  from  which  salt 
may  be  extracted  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  district  without  any  payment 
whatever.  When  a decision  of  some  importance  is  to  be  taken,  each 
village  assembly  elects  one  delegate ; the  delegates  meet  and  decide  the 
issue,  the  decision  being  then  submitted  by  each  delegate  to  his  own  village. 

New  villages  grow  in  time  round  the  old  settlements,  the  surplus 
population  emigrating  in  search  of  arable  land,  or  setting  up  new  com- 
munities on  the  edge  of  the  common  forest  and  in  the  midst  of  the  jias- 
tnres.  Sometimes  neighbouring  villages  stretch  out  until  they  touch 
each  other,  in  which  case  they  collect  the  taxes  together  and  hold  the 
mountains  jointly. 

If  the  highland  rdzei^i  escaped  the  covetousness  of  the  boiars,  they  have 
in  our  time  to  withstand  the  intrusion  of  capitalist  companies  interested 
in  the  exjdoitation  of  timber.  The  well-to-do  peasants  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  offered  by  these  companies,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  therefore,  the  process  which  led  to  the  division  between  villages 
of  their  joint  property  has  developed  into  a tendency  to  divide  up  the 
projjerty  of  a village  among  its  individual  members,  with  the  more 
astute  villagers  securing  the  lion’s  share.  Most  village  commons  have  in 
that  way  been  split  up.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  done  under  the 
im])ulse  of  some  momentary  trend,  as  many  villages  have  since  endea- 
voured as  well  as  they  coidd  to  re-create  a common  grazing.  But  in  these 
cases  each  jicasant’s  contribution  in  land  remains  nominally  his  private 
proj)crty,  with  at  any  time  a theoretical  right  to  enclose  it.  It  is  a common 
formed  by  mutual  agreement,  not  inherited  as  such  by  the  village  as  a 
whole. 

Throughout  the  process  of  enclosure,  the  rdzesi  have  fought  for  their 
rights  with  an  obstinacy  which  has  become  legendary.  In  earlier  times, 
disputes  within  the  village  group  were  rare  and  were  settled  by  the 
village  meeting  or  elders;  the  villagers  were  united  by  a sense  of  kinship 
and  by  the  fact  that  each  used  only  what  he  needed.  But  when  outsiders 
began  to  intrude  and  dc])rive  the  ruzesi  of  their  ancient  rights,  there 
began  ‘almost  everywhere  the  long  scries  of  rnze^i  lawsuits,  which  in 
many  j)arts  form  the  history  of  large  property’.  (Radulcscu,  Viata 
Jurfdied . . . j).  88.)  Some  of  the  lawsuits  lasted  tens  of  years,  impoverishing 
the  villagers,  but  they  refused  to  give  in.  One  could  sec  groups  of  villagers, 
with  their  food  in  a bag,  si)cnding  weeks  on  the  road  and  about  the  Courts 
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in  the  defence  of  tlieir  property — ‘the  rcizesi  with  a seraj)  of  land  and  a 
sack-ftdl  of  ilocinncnts as  the  popidar  saying  goes;  and  many  of  the 
lawsuits  are  not  ended. 

That  the  obliteration  of  razes  rights  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  corn-growing  in  Rumania,  appears  clearly  from  the  fact 
that  the  process  was  most  active  after  the  opening  of  the  Rlack  Sea  to 
international  shijiping  (1829),  as  well  as  from  the  distribution  of  the 
present  rdzesi.  According  to  the  census  of  1912,  there  were  1,272,519 
families  in  the  rural  communes  of  the  Old  Kingdom  (Dobrogea  excluded) ; 
of  the  heads  of  families,  334,284  or  20-2  per  cent,  were  rdzesi.  About 
00,000  of  them  no  longer  had  any  land  at  all.  The  rdzesi  were  dis- 
tributed as  follow's:  19-33  per  cent,  in  the  highland  districts,  03-34  per  cent, 
in  the  hills  and  17-33  per  cent,  in  the  plain,  their  proportion  deereasing 
with  the  altitude  of  the  land,  almost  none  being  left  in  the  corn-lands 
along  the  Danube.  (Poni,  op.  cit.,  p.  12.) 


APPENDIX  II 

‘ METAYAGE  ’ IN  RUMANIAN  AGRICULTURE 

The  dcvelo])ment  of  corn-growing  can  be  dated  in  Rumania  from  the 
opening  of  the  Black  Sea  to  foreign  shipping,  in  1829,  though  its  main 
impetus  came  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Crimean  War. 
Till  t he  m iddle  of  the  last  century  Rumanian  agriculture  was  predominantly 
pastoral,  and  cattle-rearing  w'as  almost  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
peasants.  In  the  second  place,  the  beginnings  of  economic  development 
coincided  with  the  beginnings  of  political  independence;  the  small  landed 
upper-class  was  absorbed  in  public  life,  and  could  devote  neither  time  nor 
money  to  agricultural  ])ursuits.  They  washed  merely  to  derive  from  their 
estates  a revenue  with  as  little  personal  trouble  as  possible,  and  this, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  peasants  possessed  most  of  the  working 
animals  and  implements,  caused  the  expansion  in  corn-growing  to  be 
based  largely  on  the  metayage  system.  There  was  in  that  respect,  how- 
ever, a marked  difference  between  Rumania’s  several  provinces.  In 
.Moldavia,  for  historical  reasons,  the  peasants  w'ere  poorer  and  less  w'cll 
provided  with  animals  and  implements,  and  the  same  reasons  had 
attracted  to  that  ]:)ro^•inec  a more  numerous  moneyed  element  of  foreign 
origin,  'riicrefore  corn-growing  was  generally  carried  on  in  Moldavia  by 
tenants  of  very  large  estates  on  their  own  account,  the  peasants’  wages 
as  well  as  the  rent  owed  by  them  being  calculated  on  a money  basis.  In 
Muntenia  and  Oltenia  the  jjcasants  had  a better  supply  of  liv'e  and  dead 
stock,  and  in  those  two  provinces  metayage  was  in  consequence  widespread 
before  the  War. 

Metayage  {dijma)  was  jn-actised  in  Rumania  under  two  forms.  One  of 
them  was  the  customary  form  of  a sharing  of  the  produce  {dijma  dea- 
valma),  the  landlord  giving  the  land  and  the  peasant  raising  the  crop; 
a second  more  jK'culiar  form  rested  on  a tlivision  of  the  surface  to  be 
eidtivated  {dijma  ia  taria),  the  peasant  reeeving  a piece  of  land  for  his 
own  use  in  return  for  an  obligation  to  cultivate  another  piece  of  land  for 
the  owner.  Less  frecpient  was  a combination  of  these  two  forms,  a 
division  of  the  produce  and,  in  addition,  certain  labour  obligations  for 
the  ])casant  {rasjet).  In  general,  metayage  was  resorted  to  by  the  land- 
lords only  on  the  jioorer  soil  and  for  the  raising  of  the  less  ^■aluable  cereal 
crops,  especially  maize,  which  re{|uircd  more  labour  and  cleaned  the 
ground  in  ])reparation  for  wheat.  Even  in  Moldavia  that  part  of  the 
estate  which  was  yearly  rented  by  the  j)casants  had  to  be  laid  under 
maize.  During  the  last  twenty  years  large-scale  farming  had  spread  in 
Muntenia  and  Oltenia  also,  bnt  it  never  covered  as  much  as  half  of  the 
estate.  Large  j)rop(‘rty  occupied  half  of  the  arable  land,  but  it  owned 
merely  one-tenth  of  the  live  and  dead  stock. 
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M.  (i  arodid  wrote  in  1908  that  since  1880  the  landlord’s  share  had 
risen  in  most  districts,  but  especially  in  the  rich  cornlands,  from  1/5  to 
1 /2 ; there  were  occasional  variations,  either  in  the  share  of  the  landlord 
or  of  the  peasant,  in  accordance  with  the  density  of  the  population  and 
the  local  demand  for  land.  But  the  metayage  agreements  did  not  rest 
on  a simple  sharing  of  the  land  or  of  the  harvest ; they  always  contained 
many  otlier  points  relating  to  money  loans  and  their  rejiayment,  to 
grazing,  to  payments  in  kind  with  produce  other  than  that  raised  in 
metayage,  &c.,  &e.  The  more  complicated  the  contract,  the  wider  was 
the  possibility  of  abuse,  especially  as  few  landlords  kept  proper  books. 
Frequently  the  division  of  the  harvest  was  delayed  and  did  not  take 
place  until  the  peasants  had  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  following 
year. 

The  legislation  of  1908  endeavoured  to  check  such  abuses  bv  means 
of  various  provisions  concerning  the  measurement  of  the  land  and  the 
division  of  the  harvest,  the  nature  of  the  contracts  and  the  manner  of 
their  registration,  &c.  Above  all,  it  prohibited  altogether  metayage  on 
the  iarla  system,  that  is  on  the  basis  of  a division  of  the  land.  The  land- 
lords were  accused  of  keeping  for  themselves  the  best  and  giving  to  the 
peasants  the  worst  land,  and  also  of  forcing  the  peasants  to  work  during 
the  most  propitious  time  on  the  landlord’s  part.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  prohibition  was  often  circumvented  by  means  of  a double  contract, 
one  providing  for  the  letting  of  land  to  the  peasants  and  the  other  for 
the  tilling  of  the  landlord’s  share.  The  system  thus  approached  closely 
to  that  customary  in  Moldavia,  where  the  peasants  were  let  a portion  of 
land  in  return  for  an  obligation  to  labour  on  the  estate. 

M.  GaroHid  {Chestia  Agrard,  ])p.  100-18)  considered  that  the  tarla 
system  really  favoured  the  peasant.  The  landlord  was  forced  to  let  him 
labour  whether  the  crop  made  it  worth  while  or  not,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  peasant  was  thus  in  any  circumstances  acquitted  of  his 
obligations.  Under  the  deavalma  system  the  landlord  or  tenant  was  nn- 
al)le  to  introduce  a sound  crop-rotation,  to  use  exiiensive  seed  or  manures  ; 
and  if  the  harvest  failed,  the  peasant  risked  being  left  in  the  end  with  a 
debt  for  seed,  &c.  The  more  general  view,  however,  was  that  in  the 
second  system  the  chances  and  risks  were  shared  equally  by  both  parties, 
and  that  it  tended  to  make  the  landlords  take  some  interest  in  the  kind 
of  seed  the  peasants  used  and  in  the  way  they  tilled  the  soil. 

.M.  Uarollid’s  conclusion  was  that  the  restrictions  of  the  1908  law  would 
have  the  effect  merely  of  causing  only  the  least  fertile  soil  to  be  culti- 
vated in  metayage,  and  only  those  crops  which  either  demanded  much 
labour  or  fetched  a low  price  in  the  market.  Otherwise  landlords  and 
tenants  would  find  it  more  profitable  to  enter  into  money  contracts  with 
the  peasants.  The  main  advantage  which  landowners  and  their  tenants 
had  derived  from  the  metayage  system,  besides  the  fact  that  it  recpiired 
no  capital  investments  and  no  personal  efforts,  was  that  umler  it  all  the 
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loss  resulting  from  farming  at  a great  distance  fell  upon  the  peasants. 
Many  landowners,  therefore,  were  willing  to  see  the  system  extended, 
by  means  of  legal  provisions,  and  thereby  secure  their  revenue  while 
canalizing  the  peasants’  land  hunger.  After  the  rising  of  1907  a number 
of  schemes  were  put  forward  by  influential  landowners,  aiming  in  essence 
at  the  same  result.  They  proposed  that  a limit  should  be  set  by  law — • 
some  of  them  put  it  at  250  ha. — beyond  which  the  land  of  every  estate 
should  have  to  be  let  to  the  peasants  in  metayage.  (Garoflid,  op.  cit., 
pp.  42,  05.)  In  effect  that  woidd  have  signified  a return  to  the  feudal 
tithe-system,  with  the  difference  that  the  peasants  would  have  had  to 
give  one-half  or  more  of  the  produce  instead  of  one-tenth. 

The  post-war  reforms  have  instead  partitioned  the  great  estates  in 
a large  measure  among  the  peasants.  Hut  metayage  has  not  disappeared ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  now  found  even  in  the  provinces  in  which  it  had 
been  almost  unknown.  Both  the  landowners  and  the  peasants  have  an 
interest  in  its  continuation.  In  many  cases  what  is  left  of  an  estate  can 
no  longer  support  a family  of  intellectuals  or  of  rentiers ; they  follow  other 
occupations  and  therefore  tend  to  let  their  land  be  worked  in  metayage. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  labour-supply  has  strengthened  that  tendency. 
Even  some  of  the  holdings  distributed  at  the  reform,  to  officials,  &c.,  are 
worked  in  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reform  has  been  unable  to 
give  land  to  all  the  peasants.  Some  of  them  have  reeeived  none  at  all, 
while  others  not  sufficient  to  employ  all  their  labour,  and  these  men  are 
so  anxious  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  they  possibly  can  that  they  are 
greatly  dissatisfied  if  an  estate  which  formerly  had  been  worked  in 
metayage  is  now  farmed  by  the  owner  himself.  Further,  the  depreciation 
and  fluctuations  of  the  currency  have  caused  the  peasants  often  to  prefer 
a metayage  arrangement  to  money  contracts. 

As  a consequence  metayage  has  spread  to  Moldavia,  and  even  to 
'I'ransylvania,  where  before  it  was  rarely  met  with.  A second  change  is 
that  metayage  arrangements  are  now  made  not  only  between  large 
owners  and  jieasants,  but  also  between  the  peasants  themselves.  (G. 
lonescu-Siscsti,  Structure  Agraire  et  Production  Agricole,  pp.  22-9.)  As 
land  was  distributed  on  the  basis  of  social  considerations,  some 
peasants  have  received  more  than  they  have  means  to  cultivate,  while 
others  have  been  left  with  more  dead  and  live  stock  than  they  can 
employ  on  their  own  holdings.  Not  being  able  to  rent  additional 
land  from  the  reduced  large  estates,  they  are  williiig  to  work  in  metayage 
t he  holdings  of  small  owners  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  farm 
f hemselvcs. 

'I'lie  Ministry  of  Agriculture  carried  out  in  1922  an  inquiry  which 
established  that  in  the  Old  Kingdom  metayage  was  to  be  found  every- 
where ; in  'rransylvania  it  was  altogether  absent  from  only  one  county, 
and  in  Bessarabia  and  Bucovina  from  only  two  counties.  The  following 
figures  were  obtained  in  a somewhat  rough  and  ready  fashion,  and  were 
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considered  hy  M.  lonescu-Sisesti  {op.  cit.,  p.  24)  to  be  below  tlie  actual 
state  of  things : 


Area  cultivated 

Percentage  of  total 

in  metayage 

cultivated  area 

Hectares 

per  cent. 

Moklavia 

76,742 

5-9 

Muntenia  . 

478,932 

20-6 

Oltenia 

54,439 

60 

Dobrogea  . 

37,070 

4-7 

Bessarabia  . 

88,580 

3-5 

Bucovina  . 

28,697 

12.3 

Transylvania 

382.707 

16-4 

Total  . 

1,147,167 

11  0 

In  idoldav’ia  metayage  was  hardly  ever  resorted  to  before  the  reform. 
In  Dobrogea  medium-sized  property  predominates.  In  Oltcnia  there 
has  been  a great  decrease  after  the  reform,  peasants  and  large  owners 
having  in  that  province  been  more  aetive  in  adaj)ting  their  farming  to 
the  new  conditions.  The  high  percentages  in  Bucovina  and  Transylvania 
were  no  doubt  ilue  to  the  fact  that  the  application  of  the  reform  was  not 
yet  terminated.  In  Bessarabia  the  reform  had  been  more  radical,  so  that 
each  landowner  knew  from  the  outset  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
retain  more  than  100  ha.  M.  Sisesti  considered  that  in  1022  an  area  equal 
to  about  one-half  of  the  above  total  was  worked  on  the  basis  of  money 
eontracts,  with  the  equipment  of  the  peasants,  which  were  elosely  allied 
to  metayage.  The  remaiiuler  of  the  land,  covered  mainly  by  small  and 
medium-sized  holdings,  was  worked  by  its  owners  themselves.. 

Most  of  the  metayage  arrangements  involved  in  the  above  table  were 
based  on  a partition  of  the  harvest.  In  ten  departments  the  inquiry  found 
a reviv'al  of  the  iarla  system,  which  coidd  not  be  prohibited,  the  1908 
laws  having  beeome  inoperative  after  the  reform;  M.  lonescu-Sisesti 
estimated  that  it  did  not  represent  more  than  1/11  of  the  area  worked 
in  metayage. 

In  the  deavalma  metayage  agreements  are  made  yearly,  one  to  three 
months  before  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  surface  cultivated  in 
metayage  ehanges  from  year  to  year,  to  suit  the  ci’op  rotation  of  the 
large  owner  or  tenant.  The  harvest  is  usually  divided  on  a half-and-half 
basis,  the  seed  being  retained  by  the  party  whieh  supplied  it.  Conditions 
vary  with  population ; and  in  parts  which  have  suffered  much  through 
the  War,  the  agreement  is  more  favourable  to  the  peasant.  In  Dobrogea 
there  were  parts  whei’e  the  landowner  received  only  one-third  or  even  one- 
fourth  of  the  harvest,  the  metayer  being  obliged  to  elear  the  land  whieh 
had  remained  uneidtivated  during  the  War;  the  landowner  received  one- 
half  only  if  he  supplied  the  working  animals  and  implements.  Likewise 
in  Bueovina  the  landowner  takes  one-third  or  one-half  if  he  first  has  the 
land  ploughed  and  cleared  on  his  own  account.  In  the  other  provinees 
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the  landowner  takes  one-third,  two-fifths  or  one-half  of  the  harv'est  if  he 
gives  merely  the  land ; but  one-half,  three-fifths  or  two-thirds  if  he  gives 
the  land  already  ploughed  or  ploughed  and  sown.  Cases  have  been 
recorded,  however,  when  the  landowner  gave  merely  the  land  and 
received  tliree-fifths  of  the  harvest  or  two-thirds,  where  the  demand  for 
land  was  great.  The  conditions  of  sharing  vary  also  with  the  nature  of 
the  crop  and  the  amount  of  labour  it  requires. 

Generally  the  value  of  those  labours  represents  the  rental  value  of 
the  area  worked  in  metayage;  but  frequently  the  labours  are  worth  more 
than  the  money  rental  (lonescu-.Sisesti,  op.  cit.,  p.  27).  Metayage,  there- 
fore, is  in  favour  of  the  landowner  when  he  gets  one-half  of  the  harvest, 
and  even  more  so  if  he  gets  a larger  share ; which  explains  why  the  system 
is  still  in  such  great  favour.  In  certain  parts  most  of  the  metayage  agree- 
ments were  between  smallholders,  one  party  being  unable  to  work  the 
holding  it  had  received.  The  peasants  only  sell  their  land  in  extreme 
circumstances. 

Before  the  reform  the  bulk  of  the  peasants  depended  on  the  large 
owners  and  tenants  for  land,  and  they  had  to  accept  such  conditions  as 
were  offered  them.  Socially,  metayage  represented  the  transition  from 
serfdom  to  yeoman  farming;  and  technically,  it  was  a half-way  house 
to  farming  on  a large  scale  by  the  owner  or  an  entrepreneur.  The  large 
owner  or  tenant  had  an  interest  in  seeing  that  cultivation  was  carried  on 
under  the  best  possible  conditions  that  could  be  obtained  without 
capital  investments  and  expert  direction.  After  the  reform,  the  peasants 
have  generally  been  in  a better  position  for  bargaining,  and  the  tendency 
among  them  is  to  develop  intensive  methods  and  crops,  which  will  leave 
less  scope  for  metayage.  That  is  also  the  line  which  large  cultivation  is 
likely  to  follow;  the  relatively  small  areas  left  to  the  former  large  owners 
no  longer  lend  themselves  to  haj)hazard  extensive  cultivation.  Only 
intensive  farming,  with  ])aid  labourers,  under  the  active  direction  of  the 
owner  or  tenant,  is  likely  to  be  profitable  on  what  is  left  of  the  large  estates. 
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FINAXGIAL  ACfOl’XTS  OF  THE  REFORM  OX  .lAXUARY  1-t,  1929 
.1.  t'.xpROPHiATKO  F.stati-.s  foh  WHICH  Payment  has  been  Ci.aimeo 


Provincp 

Xiiinl)t*r 
of  fstatos 

Exj.ropriated 

area 

Hectares 

Value  of  mort- 
gages with  the 
Rural  Credit  In- 
stitute taken 
over  by  State 
Lei 

Total  payments 
assumed  hv  State 
Lei 

Average 
payment 
per  ha. 
Lei 

1.  Old  Kingdom 
First  l•XI)ropl■iation 
Second 

2.  Hessaraliia  . 

;i.  Hueovina 

1.  Transylvania 

4,4-11 

1,448 

2,il84 

:!70 

2,2.'H) 

1.04-1,971 

147.751 

l,07;i,530 

54,000 

785.420 

461,997,2,'.8 
9,;i2r>,999 
73,r)98.442  ‘ 

5,342,719,210 

381,083,944 

973,1.80,587 

345,790,803 

814,918,302 

2,747 

2,580 

908 

0,288 

1,038 

'I'otal 

1 1 ,,'■.02 

4,000.080 

544.021.009 

7,858,198,972 

1,901 

Mortgages  with  Russian  Hanks 
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B.  Ronds  issued  until  June  28,  1929 


5%  Redeemable  bonds 
5%  Perpetual  bonds 


Lei 

5,591,183,500 

585,526,700 


Total 


6,176,710,200 


C.  Amounts  Debited  to  the  Peasants 


Province 

Are.a 

Hectares 

Number 

of 

recipients 

Surveying 

expenses 

Lei 

Cost  of 
Holdings 
Lei 

Total  price 
Lei 

Average 
price 
per  ha. 
Lei 

1,  Old  Kingdom : 
First  expropriation 
Second  ,, 

2,  Bessarabia 

3.  Bucovina 

4.  Transylvania 

1,427,265 

359,857 

997,893 

45,165 

61,318 

422,220 

435,145 

18,435 

39,752 

121,133,755 

79,530,956 

76,810,228 

5,466,842 

9,711,529 

2,348,121,047 

484,074,059 

800,799,085 

38,519,982 

129,937,591 

2,469,254,802 

563,605,015 

877,609,313 

43,986,824 

139,649,120 

1,730 

1,566 

879 

985 

2,278 

Tot,al 

2,891,498 

915,552 

292,653,310 

3,801,451,764 

4,094,105,074 

1,415 

D.  Payments  made  by  the  Pe.vsants  during  1922-8 


Budget 

Year 

Estimates 

Budgetary  Kevenue  ^ 
; (over  18  montiis) 

Surplus 
Revenue “ 

Total 

1922 

230,031,426 



230,031,426 

1923 

187,500,000 

493,779,592 

— 

493,779,592 

1924 

290,000,000 

495,536,952 

— 

495,530,952 

1925 

240,000,000 

180,350,530 

106,233,875 

286,590,411 

1926 

240,000,000 

166,207,785 

210,773,241 

376,981,026 

1927 

240,000,000 

108,077,520 

142,625,288 

311,302,814 

1928 

250,000,000 

132,943,604  ^ 

69,697,211* 

202,640,815 

Total 

1,447,500,000 

1,867,533,421 

529,329,615 

2,396,863,036 

1 Payment  of  amounts  actually  debited  to  the  peasants. 

^ Payments  in  advance,  beyond  the  amounts  debited  till  then.  This  surplus  was 
handed  over  to  the  National  Bank,  for  account  of  the  Treasury;  it  is  now  being 
deposited  with  the  Savings  Office  (Casa  de  Dejmneri  si  Economii). 

® Receipts  from  January  1,  1928  to  April  30,  1929. 

^ Receipts  from  January  1,  1929  to  April  30,  1929. 

The  first  three  tables  are  compiled  from  figures  supplied  by  the  Directorate  of 
Land  IMortgage  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  No  explanation  was  given  for  the 
relative^  high  compensation  apparently  paid  to  landowners  in  Bucovina,  nor  for  the 
fact  that  the  Transylvanian  peasants,  according  to  these  figures,  were  made  to  pay 
for  the  land  they  received  twice  as  much  as  the  State  paid  to  the  expropriated  owners. 
In  Bessarabia,  it  seems,  the  peasants  bear  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  compensation. 

The  fourtli  table  was  obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  peasants  have 
paid  off  from  their  debt  four  hundred  millions  more  than  the  State  expected,  and  in 
addition  have  made  advance  payments  of  over  half-a-miUiard  lei ; altogether  they  have 
paid  nearly  one  milliard  lei  more  than  was  budgeted.  Payments  fell  off  sharply  after 
1924,  as  conditions  in  agriculture  became  worse. 
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Bratianu,  Vintila,  456;  on  advantages  of 
expropriation,  570;  stops  free  import  of 
agricultural  machines,  452 ; anti-alcoholic 
policy,  491 ; demands  limited  expropri- 
ation (1917),  97 ; denounces  expropriation 
of  mortmain  estates  (1913),  97;  on  in- 
sufficiency of  pre-war  agrarian  reforms, 
86;  on  deliberate  flouting  of  1907  laws, 
89 ; on  peasants’  lack  of  milch-cows,  487 ; 
on  encouragement  of  alcoholism  since  the 
war,  490-1 ; on  superior  production  of 
smallholders,  277. 

Bucarest,  Peace  of  (1913),  92. 

Bucovina : changes  in  the  distribution  of  land 
in,  206;  distribution  of  landed  property 
before  reform,  204;  effects  of  reform  on 
production  in,  329-30;  expropriation  in, 
205. 

Buildings:  statistics  of  agricultural,  269. 

Bulgaria:  health  of  recruits,  504;  State 
as.si.stance  to  farming  in,  453. 

Buteniev:  Kisselev’s  letter  to,  34. 

Buzdugan,  Ion : 100. 

Cadets,  Ru.ssian:  similarity  between (1917) 
agrarian  program  and  Rumanian  reform, 

121. 

Cdldrasi,  584. 

Calimach,  Gavril  (Primate  of  Moldavia)  : 
demands  greater  labour  servitudes, 
19. 

Camarasescu,  Jean:  on  climate  and  vegeta- 
tion, 313  n. ; and  reform  in  southern 
Uobrogea,  179. 

Cantacuzino,  Grigore:  his  Conservative 
Government  on  expropriation  of  mort- 
main, 96. 

Cantacuzino,  M. : acceptance  of  expropria- 
tion principle,  97 ; influence  of  the  law 
regarding  oilfields,  105. 

Cantemir,  Prince  U. : ‘ History  ’,  584. 

Capitaneanu,  N.  R. : on  size  of  large  estates, 
70  n. ; inquiry  concerning  extent  of  large 
estates  in  1905,  186;  on  rents,  258. 

Capital,  invested  in  large  industries,  424. 

Capital,  national:  cannot  be  created  by  co- 
operation, 408 ; must  extract  tribute  from 
the  people,  545-6. 

Capital  in  agriculture,  264—7 ; as  affected 
by  reforms,  416-21. 

Capitalism:  effect  of  French  and  Russian 
Revolutions  on,  539-40;  in  Rumanian 
agriculture,  52^,  69,  80,  239,  255,  257, 
262-3,  282,  474. 
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Capitalist  farms:  decrease  in  number  of, 
with  increase  in  area,  262. 

Carada:  code  of,  20. 

Caranfil,  Dr.  G. : on  landowners’  losses,  463. 

Carol,  King : 63, 90 ; neglect  of  peasant  ques- 
tion, 97  n. ; reform  manifesto  (1907),  86. 

Carp,  M. : on  extent  of  leasehold  farms,  234. 

Carp,  Peter:  attempt  to  organize  land- 
owners,  457 ; on  tlie  side  of  large  property, 
107 ; on  Rumanian  preference  for  official 
jobs,  532. 

Carra,  25. 

Casa  Rurald,  established  1907,  38. 

Cassel,  Gustav,  Prof. : on  effects  of  new 
agricultural  machinery  in  U.S.A.,  571; 
on  relative  decrease  in  corn  consumption, 
572. 

Caziot:  on  minimum  size  of  holdings,  194. 

Ceatd,  585. 

Central  of  Co-operative  Societies  for  Pro- 
duction and  Distribution,  393,  395. 

Central  of  the  Popular  Banks,  see  Co- 
operative Banks. 

Central  Resettlement  Office,  132,  134,  135; 
colonizing  work  of,  147. 

Cercul  de  Studii  Economice:  on  increased 
consumption  of  wheat  after  reform,  300, 
488. 

Cereals:  internal  consumption  of,  298-300, 
488;  diminishing  proportion  of  crops, 
292-3. 

Cernau^i,  Regional  Bank  of,  133. 

Cetof  (ob-stean,  raze§),  585. 

Chambers  of  Agrioidture:  turned  into  party 
instruments,  454. 

Chebap,  Gr.  Gh. : on  the  periods  of  peasants’ 
history,  472  n. ; on  the  policy  of  extend- 
ing the  peasants’  social  rights  and  re- 
flucing  their  rights  to  land,  473. 

Child  mortality:  causes  of,  499. 

Children:  employment  of,  87. 

China:  relative  overcrowding,  579. 

Chirculescu,  N. : on  choice  bctw’een  Consti- 
tution or  Revolution,  102  n. ; report  on 
Tiew  Constitution,  565  n. 

Chiri^esc\i-Aron,  Dr.  M.:  on  future  popula- 
tion problem  on  the  land,  577. 

Chuprov,  Prof.  A.  I.,  481  n. 

Church:  demands  heavier  peasant  servi- 
tudes, 19 ; eff  ect  of  establishment  on,  530 ; 
character  and  position,  529 ; attitude  to 
religious  sects,  530 ; and  nationalism,  529 ; 
shaken  by  reform,  530;  and  women  in 
child-birth,  500. 

Ciocoiu,  548. 

Cioriceanu,  Dr.  I. : on  replacement  of 
foreign  currencies,  418  n. ; estimate  of 
value  of  expropriation  bonds,  419  n. 

Cisld  (system  of  taxation),  583,  586. 

Claat,  18,  375. 

Cldca^i,  6 n.,  51. 

Class  consciousness:  among  peasants,  532. 
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Clergy,  attitude  to  peasants,  19;  unsatis- 
factory personnel  and  conditions,  530. 

Cluj,  Agrarian  Bank  of,  133. 

Cluj  University : extension  work,  521 ; mem- 
bers of  on  peasants’  position,  548. 

Cnezi,  5 n. ; relations  with  Princes,  10-11. 

Coanda,  General:  Transitional  Government 
of  (1918),  no. 

Coconas,  532. 

Codas,  28. 

Coffey,  Diarmid:  on  the  relations  of  state 
and  co-operative  movement  in  Rumania, 
407. 

Cojoc,  369. 

Colescu,  Dr.,  237 ; on  leases,  248;  on  value 
of  corn  exports,  348  n. 

Colonies:  flourishing  condition  of  foreign 
peasant,  275. 

Colonization:  in  Bessarabia,  148;  law  of 
1921  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  147. 

Commercial  Code,  1887 : on  co-operation, 
378. 

Commercial  policy:  in  favour  of  corn- 
growing, 64. 

Commission  on  Land  Reform,  98. 

Committees  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural production,  455. 

Communist  manifesto,  253. 

Communists:  propaganda  by,  100;  mi.sread 
growth  of  co-operative  landholding 
societies,  401  n. ; on  growth  of  peasant 
farming  in  Rumania,  239;  approve 
Rumanian  reform,  573;  on  differentia- 
tion among  peasants  as  result  of  reform, 
533-4  n. 

Compensation:  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, 148;  basis  of,  150  ff;  differences 
between  the  several  laws,  173—4;  in 
Bessarabia,  153;  in  Bucovina,  153;  V. 
Bratianu’s  plan  in  1914,  148 ; below  value 
of  expropriated  land,  416;  discussion  of, 
148-51;  Take  lonescu’s  plan,  1914,  148; 
lonescu’s  appeal  to  landowners  in  1917 
on,  151 ; memorandum  of  Moldavian  land- 
owners  on,  151 ; modified  by  law  of  1921, 
154—6;  and  the  tax  on  capital,  150;  in 
Transylvania,  154;  proposal  of  Peasant 
Party,  152  n.;  real  value  of,  416-17  ; bonds 
i-ssued,  419-20,  592-3;  privileged  treat- 
ment of  French  and  British  landowners, 
178-9,  419  n. 

Compulsory  cultivation : differentiation  be- 
tween landowners  and  peasants  in  1917, 
99. 

Compulsory  labour:  revival  after  emancipa- 
tion, 73  ff. 

Conacher,  H.  M. : on  different  agrarian 
ideas  of  peasants  and  townspeople,  460. 

Concentration : of  farming,  257 ; tendency 
of  farming  towards,  262. 

I Congress  of  Agriculturists  in  1920,  456. 

Conner!,  Fritz : on  abuses  in  application  of 
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Transylvanian  reform,  217  n. ; on 
Agrarian  League,  458. 

Conservative  Party:  social  basis  destroyed 
by  expropriation,  556. 

Conservatives:  and  large  estates,  95;  attitude 
on  agrarian  reform,  49,  79,  95;  attitude 
on  expropriation,  96-7,  104—5,  108. 

Consolidation:  in  Bessarabia,  161;  Garo- 
flid’s  Law  on,  161;  Mihalache  on,  160; 
of  peasant  holdings,  455 ; attitude  of 
Transylvanian  peasants  on,  160;  in 
Transylvania  (after  1848),  207. 

Constantinescu,  Al. : his  law  of  l/iv/14  on 
expropriation  in  Dobrogea,  179;  on 
non-Rumanians  resettled  in  Transyl- 
vania, 218;  restriction  of  rights  of  Hun- 
garian optants  by,  178;  return  to  power 
in  Liberal  Government,  180. 

Constituent  Assembly  of  1913,  98;  of  1917, 
102;  di.ssolved  by  Marghilornan,  108. 

Constitution  of  1866:  on  inalienability  of 
holdings,  76;  drafted  and  passed  in  one 
day,  53 ; makes  elementary  education  free 
and  compulsory,  510. 

Constitution:  written  constitution,  incom- 
patible with  serfdom,  50. 

Constitutional  Government:  peasants’  de- 
pression under,  568. 

Consumers’  Societies,  see  Co-operative 
movement. 

Consumption:  of  cereals  in  Rumania,  298; 
declines  with  increase  of  large-scale  farm- 
ing, 486-7 ; after  reform,  488 ; of  animal 
products,  486,  489. 

Contingentation  system,  436. 

Co-operation,  achievement  of  peasants  on 
Bordeiu  \’erde  estate,  276;  spirit  and 
tradition  of,  among  Rumanian  peasants, 
374-5. 

Co-operation  and  education,  525. 

Co-operative  associations:  for  execution  of 
laml  reform  vide  Associations  of  Re- 
settlement. 

Co-operative  landholding:  Communist  view 
of  ellect  on  village,  401  n. 

Co-operative  Banks:  changes  in  capital 
distribution,  386 ; criticisms  concerning 
pea.sants’  ])articipation  in,  385;  distribu- 
tion of  capital  shares  in,  385;  distribution 
of  deposits,  386;  distribution  of  loans  in, 
387-8;  law  of  15/iii/1905  on  federations 
of,  383-  4;  loans  raised  by,  388;  types  of 
popular  banks,  379;  weakness  of  credit 
eo-operation,  392. 

Co-operative  code  of  1929  (summary  of 
provisions),  4()i)-ll. 

Co-op(‘rativc  movement  in  Bc.ssarabia, 
40,3  4;  in  Bvicovina,  40.5-6 ; in  Tran.syl- 
vania,  376.  404-5;  effects  of  land  reform 
upon  the,  373;  statistics  for  1921-8,  412- 
13;  Co-operative  Code  of  12/vii/ li)28, 
381;  Decree-law  of  3;i/1919  on  co- 


operation and  resettlement,  380 ; govern- 
ment control  of  the,  381 ; helped  by  policy 
of  Minister  of  Education,  1900-2,  378; 
history  of  the,  373-8;  law  of  28/iii/1903, 
378;  obstacles  to  its  development  in  the 
past,  374;  State  tutelage  of,  406-13; 
neglect  by  National  Bank,  407;  and 
Capitalism,  408-9 ; and  Nationalism,  408 ; 
Peasantist  ideal,  374,  409. 

Co-operative  production,  see  Co-operative 
movement. 

Co-operative  Societies : legal  status,  378-81 ; 
for  credit,  381-93;  for  consumption  and 
production,  393-6;  for  production,  396- 
8 ; for  leasing  and  purchasing  land,  399- 
402 ; Agricultural,  402-3. 

Corn  surplus:  changes  in  Rumanian,  341; 
Bessarabian,  341. 

Corteanu,  Al. : reactionary  nationalism  of 
Liberals,  545. 

Cost  of  living  in  Rumania,  463. 

Costachescu,  I. : Minister  of  Education,  523. 

Costaforu,  Al.,  101. 

Cotru§,  A.,  548  n. 

Creanga,  Dr.  G.  D.,  422  n. ; on  transfer  of 
wealth  from  landowners  to  trading  classes, 
575;  statistics  of  landed  property,  186. 

Credits  for  agriculture,  424—5. 

Creighton,  Dr.  Charles:  on  social  causes  of 
pellagra,  501  n. 

Crime  and  conflict,  525-8. 

Crimean  War:  stimulates  corn-growing  in 
Rumania,  25,  339,  588. 

Crimes:  decrease  on  the  land  since  the 
reform,  526;  distribution  of  criminals 
according  to  occupation,  &c.,  526-7 ; due 
to  drink,  526. 

Crops:  area  of  cereal  crops,  1920-7,  336; 
average  production  of  the  chief  cereals  in 
1920-7,  337 ; effect  of  reform  on  the 
distribution  of,  284—95;  distribution  of 
chief  cereal  crops,  1910-15,  332 ; distribu- 
tion of  chief  cereal  crops  in  1920-7,  333- 
334 ; variation  on  large  and  small  farms, 
287;  incre.ase  in  grass,  319;  intensive 
crops  in  large  and  small  farms,  288 ; 
relative  decline  in  cereal,  292-3;  varia- 
tions in  yield,  271;  total  production  of 
cereal  crops  in  1920-7,  335;  yield  com- 
pared with  other  countries,  317 ; yield  on 
large  and  peasant  farms,  27 1-2. 

Cskonics,  Count:  his  estate  in  Jimbolia, 
326. 

Cultivation:  changes  in  proportion  of  land 
under,  290;  distribution  of  area  between 
large  and  small  farms,  310;  recovery  in 
the  area  under,  310. 

Currency : rapid  depreciation  of,  466 ; effect 
of  fall  of  currency  on  agricultural  prices 
and  exports,  352,  448,  590 ; and  on  village 
industries,  371. 

Customs  duties:  effect  on  agricultural 
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exports  and  prices,  352,  360,  363— 
effect  on  village  industries,  37 1 ; receipts 
from,  438 ; change  in  receipts  from,  440. 

Cuza,  Prince  Alexander:  imposes  land  re- 
form, 48;  forced  abdication,  40,  103; 
educational  reforms  of,  510;  introduces 
universal  suffrage,  549. 

Czechoslovakia:  State  policy  for  agriculture 
in,  454. 

‘Dacia  Felix’,  3. 

Danube:  law  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Danube  regions  liable  to  flooding,  455; 
European  Commission,  64 ; opening  delta 
to  navigation,  44,  64. 

Da?covici,  N.,  523  n. 

Daszinska-Golin.ska,  G.,  307  n. 

David,  Dr.  E.,  xxv. 

Death-rate,  high  death-rate  offsets  high 
birth-rate,  497. 

Deavabna:  system  of  share  cultivation,  591 ; 
compared  with  tarla  system  by  Garoflid, 
589. 

Deflationist  policy,  420. 

Delnite  (opcine,  ob§tine)  585. 

Democratic  Unionist  Party,  168. 

Depreciation:  of  cm-rency  affects  working 
and  salaried  classes,  466 ; partly  due  to 
decline  in  agricultural  production,  466. 

Descdlecare,  9. 

Dettweiler,  on  labour  norms  on  farms,  286. 

Devdlmdsie,  584. 

Devolution,  561. 

Dictatorship,  opposed  by  Peasant  move- 
ment, 565. 

Dijmd  (metayage),  588. 

Dis.sescu,  Senator  C.,  103. 

Distribution  of  land,  186-7. 

District  Agronoms,  according  to  law  of  i 
23/xii/1907,  87,  88. 

District  Commissions,  law  of  23/xii/1907, 
87. 

Divans,  election  of  rulers  by,  26. 

Divans  ad  hoc-,  convened  in  1857,  46;  dis- 
cussion of  agrarian  question  in  Mol- 
davian, 46-7,  115. 

Divorces,  increase  in,  496-7 ; in  villages  and 
towns,  497. 

Dobrogea:  Averescu  reform  law  (1921)  for, 
179;  colonization  in,  212-13;  land  laws 
and  Rumanian  reforms,  179-80. 

Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  C. : 66  n. ; on  conse- 
quences of  1864  reform,  62. 

Domestic  industries : their  importance,  366 ; 
effects  of  reforms  on,  365 ; general  con- 
siderations concerning,  371;  nature  and 
distribution,  368-70;  State  indifference 
towards,  365-6;  Transylvanian  statistics 
of,  368. 

Donini,  5. 

Draught  animals ; Garoflid  on  cost  of  teams, 
261 ; on  large  and  pea.sant  farms,  260. 


Drink  problems,  see.  Alcoholism. 

Duca,  Prince  Constantin : resists  enslave- 
ment of  peasants,  16. 

Duca,  1.:  reform  decree  (1918),  100,  112, 
197 ; supporter  of  co-operative  movement, 
407. 

Duguit,  on  property,  xxiv. 

Duniitra  co-operative  bank,  377. 

Economic  aspects  of  land  reform,  231. 

Economic  doctrine  of  nationalists,  408, 
544-6 ; of  Peasant  Party,  120-1, 457,  559- 
60,  57f>-7. 

Economic  motive,  absent  at  peasant 
emancipation,  53-5,  61-2 ; absent  in  post- 
war reform,  185,  228. 

Economic  policy:  post-war  mercantilist 
bias,  230,  444  ft'.,  544—6;  its  cost  paid  by 
agriculture,  448. 

Education : 509  ft. ; development  after  the 
war,  509;  agricultural  schools,  516-20; 
elementary,  510  ff. ; see  also  Adult  educa- 
tion, Elementary  education.  Professional 
and  Agricultural  education ; proportion 
of  illiterates,  509 ; excessive  striving  after 
degrees,  523. 

Electoral  system : Prof.  Basilescu  on  crooked 
working  of,  550  n. ; tampered  with  by 
Liberals,  553. 

Elementary  education:  assisted  by  pea- 
sants’ own  contributions,  514-15;  made 
free  and  eompulsory  by  Constitution  of 
1866,  510;  position  in  1912-13,  511; 
statistics,  511-12. 

Emancipation  of  the  peasants:  background 
of  Cuza’s  reform,  52 ; central  commission, 
47;  compensation  of  landlords,  50;  Al. 
Cuza’s  policy,  49;  decree  of  14/viii/ 1864, 
50 ; effects  on  agriculture,  53 ; Moldavian 
divan  (1857)  and  agrarian  question,  46; 
servitudes  inconsistent  with  constitution, 
50;  motives  of,  61;  practical  effects  of, 
57 ; relation  to  political  reform,  53 ; 
nationalist  elements  hamper  it,  48-9; 
carried  by  coup  d'etat,  49 ; settlement  of 
landless  peasants  on  State  domains,  52 ; 
Talleyrand’s  policy,  47 ; lack  of  economic 
motive,  53-4;  imposed  by  Great  Powers 
(Treaty  of  Paris,  1856),  45-6. 

Emigration,  465-6  n.,  495. 

Eminesou,  Mihail,  22  n.,  24;  on  greed  of  the 
Liberal  bourgeoisie,  547;  ‘ Scrieri  Politico  ’, 
542  n. 

Ena§escu,  admission  of  frauds  in  the  applica- 
tion of  reform,  191. 

Enclosures  (in  England),  effect  on  peasants’ 
food,  581. 

Endowments:  Bucarest,  of  civilian  hos- 
pitals, 468-9;  effects  of  expropriation 
upon  cultural  and  charitable,  466-9;  St. 
Spiridon  (lassy)  Hospitals  and  Alms- 
houses, 467-8. 
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Enescu,  on  medical  service  in  Transylvania,  I 
509.  I 

Enescu,  Fotin,  role  in  preparing  draft  of 
decree  of  lC/xii/1918,  111. 

Englisch,  M.,  on  Saxon  losses  in  Tran-syl-  1 
vania,  218.  i 

Estates,  large,  seldom  cultivated  by  owners, 
282. 

Export  duties,  protest  by  Central  Union 
of  Agricultural  Syndicates,  436. 

Export  taxes,  432,  435;  borne  mainly 
by  agriculture,  438-9;  effect  on  agri- 
culture, 441;  effect  of  frequent  changes 
in,  439 ; effect  on  peasants,  440 ; rates  of, 
437-8 ; n'duction  of,  440. 

Exports:  ‘outgrowth  of  Raubwirtschaft ’, 
571;  post-war  corn,  340;  prohibition  of 
wheat,  300 ; quantities  1919-20,350 ; large 
surplus  for,  339;  value  of,  1919-20,  355. 

Expropriation:  ab.sentee  owners’  estates, 
170;  and  housing  in  Tran.sylvania,  128; 
and  transfer  of  land,  172;  attitude  of 
Parties  to,  117;  authorities  charged  with, 
173;  basis  extended  in  1921,  130;  Bess- 
arabia, 122;  in  Bucovina,  122,  204—5; 
compensation  for,  148,  173,  410-17;  cost 
of  expropriated  land,  41!);  decree  laws 
concerning,  122;  dissatisfaction  with  re- 
sults of,  18!);  distribution  of  expropriated 
land,  220;  Max  Weber  on  ease  of  French, 
282 ; easy  in  Rumania  becau.se  landlords 
not  farmers,  282 ; economic  criteria  in 
second,  129;  economic  considerations 
taken  into  account,  123;  extent  of  pro- 
posed, 104;  extension  l)y  law  of 
17/vii;1921,  110;  exemption  limits,  125, 
171-2;  features  of,  in  Transylvania,  126- 
7;  first,  122;  gradual,  and  according  to 
the  law  of  1921,  131 ; land  subject  to, 
124;  large  owners'  attitude  to,  114; 
leases  of  unexpropriated  area,  174;  level- 
ling tendency  inBe.ssarabia,120 ; mechan- 
ism of,  131-0;  nationalist  tendencies  in, 
175;  of  forests  by  law  of  1924,  173;  of 
land  belonging  to  foreigners,  130,  178; 
of  leased  land,  170-1  ; of  municipal  lands, 
400;  Old  Kingdom,  122;  Old  Kingdom  ' 
and  Bucovina,  125-0;  mechanism  of,  in 
Bcs.sarabia,  132;  mechanism  of,  in  Buco- 
vina, 132-3;  mechanism  of,  in  the  Old 
Kingdom,  132;  mechanism  of,  in  Tran-  | 
sylvania,  133;  i)rice  of,  151-0;  of  Hun- 
garian optants,  1 77 ; provisions  for  benefit 
of  production,  123—1;  provisions  con-  [ 
cerning  existing  tenants  and  crops,  150;  j 
scope  of,  108-70;  second  (Oaroflid’s  Law, 
1921 ),  12!) ; statistics  for  Bessarabia,  202- 
3;  criticism  of  application,  194—200; 
and  national  minorities,  211-1!);  total 
area  expropriated,  220;  fails  to  .solve 
agrarian  juoblem,  222-0;  in  Transyl- 
vania, 122-3,  209-10;  varies  in  the 


several  provmces,  168-72,  175-82;  in 
southern  Dobrogea,  179-80. 

Expropriation  bonds,  amount  and  value  of, 
417,  419-20,  592-3. 

Fallow,  proportion  of  land  under,  289-90. 

Family  Wirtschaft,  461. 

Famine:  in  Russia  (1833)  stimulates 

Rumanian  corn -growing,  25;  of  1928  in 
Bessarabia,  300 ; in  Russia  increases  with 
corn  exports,  83. 

Farm  buildings,  improved  since  the  reform, 
485. 

Farm  equipment:  distribution  between 
large  and  peasant  farms,  260;  distribu- 
tion of,  268;  in  Bessarabia,  better  on 
peasant  farms,  269 ; difficulty  of  replace- 
ment after  war,  278-9. 

Farming  capital : ownership  of,  267 ; on 
large  estates,  264-5;  on  peasant  farms, 
260. 

Farming  trusts : in  Rumania,  263. 

Farms:  classification  by  size,  241;  propor- 
tion of  freehold  to  leasehold,  242. 

Ferdinand,  King,  92 ; proclaims  reform, 
100-1 ; claims  initiative  of  reform,  101 ; 
second  proclamation,  110-11 ; attitude  to 
Peasant  Party,  115,  557. 

Feudalism,  in  genuine  form  unknown  in 
old  Rumania,  0-7,  11,  21  n.,  474. 

Finances,  effects  of  nationalist  policy  upon, 
447. 

Financial  policy,  unfavourable  to  agri- 
culture, 451. 

First  Rural  Credit  Society,  424. 

Fiscal  Law  of  1923,  expose  de  motifs,  574. 

‘Fish-days’,  480. 

Flight  of  peasants  in  eighteenth  century, 
10 ; after  Organic  Statutes,  38 ; drastically 
punished,  41. 

Foreign  capital : nationalist  attitude  to- 
wards, 408,  447-8,  545. 

Foreigners:  expropriation  of  130,  178. 

Forests:  communal  woodlands  in  Transyl- 
vania, 146;  communal  ownership  re- 
stricted by  Moruzi  in  1792,  144;  com- 
pensation for  expropriated,  156;  Emanci- 
pation Law  of  1804  on,  145 ; expropriation 
in  Bessarabia,  145;  expropriation  by 
constitution  of  1923, 146-7 ; expropriation 
in  Transylvania,  145 ; Forestr3’  Code,145 ; 
in  the  DIoldavian  Organic  Statute,  144; 
in  the  Muntenian  Organic  Statute,  144; 
law  of  Barbu  Stirbey,  1851,  145;  law 
of  Mihaiu  Sturdza,  1844,  145;  Organic 
Statutes  of  182!)  on,  144;  Peasant 
Party  and  communal  woodlands,  145; 
rights  of  peasants  ignored  in  laws  of  1919 
and  1921,  145;  loss  of  peasant  rights, 
effect  on  housing,  484. 

Fotino,  Georges,  583,  585  n. 

Franchise:  Constitution  of  1923,  552;  hasty 
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reform  in  1917,  551 ; after  Independence, 
549-50;  widening  of,  in  1884,  550; 
peasants  denied,  ,550. 

Frenoli  Revolution : comparison  with 

Rumanian  reforms,  185, 282,539—10;  wdth 
Russian  Revolution  xxviiif. 

Frontier  regiments:  joint  properties  of,  170, 
215-17. 

Fruntas,  28. 

Garoflid,  C.,  106,  186,  233  n.,  234,  590; 
and  administration  of  Associations  of 
Resettlement,  159;  as  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, 115;  attitude  to  agrarian  re- 
forms, 113;  attitude  to  lassy  reforms 
changed,  115-16;  attitude  to  the  Saxon 
University,  216-17;  'Chestia  Agrara’, 
257,  474  n. ; condemnation  of  latifundia 
by,  267 ; criticism  of  resettlement  by,  192 ; 
establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Agro- 
nomic Re.search,  453;  estimate  of  razes, 
property,  585 ; exemption  of  agricultural 
machinery  from  import  duties  by,  451 ; 
his  estimate  of  peasants’  annuities,  476; 
his  estimate  of  pea.sants’  incomes  before 
and  after  the  reform,  477-8;  his  expro- 
priation law,  129;  his  view  of  metay- 
age systems,  589;  mistaken  views  of 
large-scale  farming,  295;  ‘Memorandum 
of  Large  Cultivators’,  256,  309;  on 
agrarian  democracy,  563-4;  on  con- 
centration of  farming,  257 ; on  develop- 
ment of  cattle-breeding,  365 ; on  feudalism 
and  free  trade,  64 ; on  cessation  of  wheat 
exports,  303 ; on  intensive  large  farms  in 
Transylvania,  325;  on  landlord’s  share 
in  metayage,  589;  on  landowners’  dis- 
satisfaction with  expropriation,  189;  on 
large  farming,  255;  description  of  lati- 
fundiary  farming,  257  ff. ; on  oligarchy, 
against  middle-class,  79;  on  minimum 
holdings,  72 ; on  peasants’  earnings  after 
the  reform,  478;  on  reform  of  1864,  55; 
on  social  revolution  effected  by  reform, 
181;  on  the  restriction  of  agricultural 
prices,  448 ; on  wheat  prices,  352-3 ; on  the 
‘sweating’  of  the  .soil,  263;  passage  of  his 
law  of  17/vii/1921,  117;  President  of 
Agrarian  League,  458;  re  Hungarian 
optants,  177. 

Gendarmerie,  reports  of  the  Directorate  of 
Gendarmerie,  526-7. 

General  Association  of  Teachers,  523. 

General  Sanitary  Directorate,  507. 

Georgianu,  I.  L,  value  of  Rumanian  produc- 
tion according  to,  348  n. 

German  call  to  revolution,  98. 

Gerota,  Dr.,  estimate  of  consumption  of 
alcohol,  493. 

Gesellschaft  filr  SozialpolUik  (Vienna),  578. 

Gheorghiu,  D.,  on  change  in  wheat  prices, 
450. 
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Ghibu,  Onisifor,  on  changes  in  peasant  out- 
look, 529. 

Ghica,  Alexander,  on  relations  between 
peasants  and  landowners,  40. 

Ghica,  Grigorie,  19,  35. 

Ghica,  Ion,  on  peasants,  470 ; on  clergy,  5.30. 

Ghiidea,  N.,  ‘ A.socia^iile  Tarane^ti’  396  n. 

Gipsies:  as  slave.s,  50  n. ; resettled,  225. 

Girbacea,  Dr.  L,  ‘Somajul  in  Ardeal  §i 
Emigrarea’,  466  n. 

Giurgea,  E.,  201  n. ; on  farm  equipment  in 
Bessarabia,  269  n. 

Glavan,  on  misery  of  peasants  in  1919,  487. 

Glicsman,  Dr.,  on  causes  of  rural  child 
mortality,  499-500;  on  rural  medical 
service,  508. 

Goga,  Octavian : on  changes  in  religious 
outlook,  530 ; on  nationaltst  scope  of  re- 
form, 181;  on  new  spirit  among  the 
peasants,  531. 

Golesco,  Ah:  number  of  scutelnici,  31;  on 
extent  of  monastic  property,  52  n. ; 
on  number  of  gipsy  slaves,  50  n.  1 ; on 
number  of  serfs,  50  n.  2;  on  peasant 
emigration,  38. 

Government:  advanced  forms  conflict  with 
backward  economic  organization,  567. 

Grain : average  weights  of,  322 ; impurities 
in,  321. 

Grain  exports,  64;  change  in  the  nature  of, 
345;  changes  in  various  countries,  1909- 
13,  1921-5,  343-4 ; effects  of  the  breaking- 
up  of  large  estates  on,  347 ; effects  of 
reform  on,  338;  effects  of  restrictive 
policy,  344;  influence  of  policy  and  taxa- 
tion on,  352 ; Prof,  lorga  on  exports  at 
the  expense  of  peasants’  diet,  471-2. 

Granita,  7 n. 

Grass,  increase  in  grass  crops,  319. 

Grazing:  communal  grazing  lands,  87;  ex- 
tension by  law  of  27/vii;  1921,  143 ; exten- 
sion of  artificial,  292;  Garoflid’s  law  of 
27/ix/1920,  142;  in  Be.s.sarabia,  143;  in 
Transylvania  and  Bucovina,  143-4;  land 
expropriated  for  communal,  131  ; law  of 
27/ix/1920  criticized  by  Mihalache,  143; 
omitted  in  decree  law  of  Dec.  1918,  141; 
rapid  decrease  in  nineteenth  century,  26 ; 
distribution  among  large  and  small 
owners,  359 ; shortage  of,  59. 

Great  War:  losses  suffered  by  agricidture, 
277-80;  political  effects  in  Eastern 
Europe,  537. 

Grin^escu,  Dr.  Ernst,  on  agricultural  educa- 
tion, 518-19. 

Ground  book,  bill  concerning  survey  and, 
455. 

Gusti,  Prof.  D.,  220  n.,  506,  585  n. 

Hagemeister,.lulesde,  on  corn  prices  (1835), 
25. 

Hammond,  Mr.  and  Mrs. : on  class  mono- 
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poly  of  power,  23,  541 ; on  English  pea- 
sants before  the  enclosures,  546;  The 
Village  Labourer,  580. 

Handicraft  schools:  peasant  petition  for, 
515;  in  villages,  515. 

Hane^,  V.  V.,  553  n. 

Haret,  fipiru:  on  peasants  on  State  lands, 
82;  and  co-operation,  378. 

Hasna?,  L)r.  N.,  on  Dobrogea  land  question, 
180. 

Ha^iegan,  Prof,  luliu,  inquiry  into  tuber- 
culosis among  school  children,  503. 

Health:  effects  of  the  reform  upon  health 
and  vital  stati.stics,  495-509;  relation  of 
holdings  to,  503-5. 

Uetairia,  24,  42. 

Hilferding,  Hr.,  xxiiif. 

Holdings:  consolidation  of,  160;  bill  con- 
cerning consolidation,  455 ; economic  size, 
193-4;  for  newly-married  couples,  66, 
67 ; inferior  quality  of  peasants’,  272 ; 
inheritance  of,  161 ; injurious  effects  of 
scattering,  314;  law  of  February  1887, 
67 ; minima  fixed  by  Peasant  Party,  194; 
pulverization  of,  193;  relation  of  health  to, 
503-5 ; sale  and  mortgage  of,  162,  579  n. ; 
size  fixed  without  regard  to  farming 
efficiency,  569;  sizes,  193;  sizes  of  re- 
settlement allotments,  173;  splitting-up 
of,  60. 

Horses:  Rumanian  horse-breeding  in  the 
past,  357. 

Ilotar,  7. 

Housing:  assisted  by  the  Central  Re- 
settlement Office,  485-6;  of  peasants, 
481-6;  of  peasants  in  the  Old  Kingdom, 
483;  iiujuiry  of  1!)06,  484;  quality  of, 
484-5 ; decline  with  loss  of  timber  rights, 
484 ; effect  of  reform  on,  483,  485. 

lacob,  loan:  on  abuses  with  reform  in 
Tran.sylvania,  218;  on  strengthening  of 
minorities  through  the  land  reform,  218- 
19. 

lassy : proclamation  by  the  King,  92 ; treaty 
of,  22;  Bolshevik  agitation  in,  100. 

Hie,  Hr.  .\1.  P.,  507  n. 

Illiteracy:  high  proportion,  509-10;  among 
various  nationalities  in  Bessarabia,  510. 

linpoi'f  duties,  433;  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 43;i-4. 

Indemnities  (for  emancipation),  effect  of,  61. 

Independence,  ])roclamation  of,  66;  effect  i 
of,  on  social  policy,  4'.).  i 

Index  numbers:  of  retail  prices  not  indi-  I 
native  of  conditions,  464  ; Rumanian,  450.  | 

Industrial  expansion,  at  the  expense  of  the 
peasants,  575.  I 

Industrialization,  criticism  by  Sombart,  | 
575.  [ 

Industries,  depondence  on  agriculture,  i 
372-3. 


Industry:  capital  invested,  445;  cost  of 
industrialization  borne  by  agriculture, 
448 ; encouragement  of,  443, 445-6 ; finan- 
cial policy  favourable  to,  447 ; growth  of 
limited  companies,  446;  influence  of 
agrarian  reform  on,  445-6;  law  for 
encouragement  of,  372,  446 ; losses  of, 
447 ; materials  used,  445 ; proposed  reme- 
dies against  unemployment,  447 ; attitude 
of  Peasant  Party  towards,  457,  559-60, 
576. 

Infant  mortality,  498. 

Inheritance,  of  boiar  estates,  24 ; of  peasant 
holdings,  161. 

Intensive  cultivation  and  increase  in 
manual  labour,  285-6. 

International  Agricultural  Institute  in 
Moscow,  239. 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
(Rome),  on  the  agricultural  crisis,  307. 

loncu,  Teofil,  ‘Creditul  in  Basarabia’,  426  n. 

lonescu.  Ion,  57  n. ; on  agricultural  educa- 
tion, 524;  on  better  equipment  of  pea- 
sants, 268;  on  effects  of  emancipation, 
57 ; on  electoral  system,  549 ; on  peasant 
housing,  484;  on  impoverishment  of 
peasants,  61 ; on  relations  between  pea- 
sants and  landlords,  59 ; on  peasants’ 
honesty,  525 ; on  the  absence  of  peasants 
in  the  first  Parliament,  550;  on  the  social 
predominance  of  property,  549;  on  the 
quality  of  land  allotted  to  peasants,  272. 
j lonescu-Sise^ti,  G.,  308  n. ; Hirector  of  the 
Institute  of  Agronomic  Research,  281 ; 
on  costs  of  wheat  cultivation,  303;  on 
effects  of  reform,  306;  on  export  duties, 
432;  on  manures,  324;  on  relation  of 
money  rents  to  labour  cost,  592 ; on 
statistics  of  metayage,  591 ; on  applica- 
tion of  the  land  reform,  194;  on  the 
diminution  in  corn  exports,  344;  on  the 
yield  of  the  land  tax,  430-1 ; report  to 
the  International  Agricultural  Congress 
in  1927,  573;  Structure  Agraire  et  Produc- 
tion Agricole,  290  n.,  590. 

lonescu.  Take:  expropriation  of  foreign 
properties,  178;  on  expropriation,  97; 
opi)osition  to  communalgrazing lands,  87. 

lonescu.  Hr.  T.,  509  n. 

lorga.  Prof.  N.,  7 n.,  102  n.;  on  injustice 
of  the  old  agrarian  system,  471 ; on  abuse 
of  Constitution,  553;  on  the  origin  of  the 
Royal  Proclamation,  100. 

Islaz,  583. 

Istrati,  Hr.  C.,  378. 

.lastly,  N.,  315;  on  production  in  Tran.syl- 
vania and  Bucovina,  329-30. 

Jireabie,  7. 

Joint  land  holding:  old  forms,  7-8,  583  ff. ; 
co-operative,  158-9,  399-400;  in  Tran- 
sylvania, 215-16. 
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Joseph  II,  measures  to  mitigate  serfdom, 
206. 

Jiulet,  5 ; privileges  of,  6-6 ; rights  to  land, 
10.' 

Jvdetie,  5. 

Jugar,  meaning  of  term,  127  n. 

Jus  valachorum,  7. 

Juzi,  5 n. 

Kisselev,  Count  Paul,  26,  30,  33,  34  n. ; 
on  size  of  holdings,  28  n. ; on  labour 
servitudes,  29 ; on  tyranny  of  native 
boiars,  34. 

Kogalniceanu,  Mihail : carries  through  pea- 
sant emancipation,  78-9 ; on  levelling  up 
society,  55 ; on  immobility  of  land 
property,  56 ; plea  for  peasants,  49. 

Kossinsky,  Prof.  V.  A.,  481  n. 

Krafft,  on  number  of  ploughing  teams,  258. 

Kutshuk  Kainardji,  treaty  of,  22. 

Labour,  compulsory:  reintroduced  through 
agricultural  contracts,  76-7 ; during  the 
War,  108. 

Labour,  pro])ortion  to  extent  of  farms,  265. 

Labour  Chambers,  and  smaller  peasants, 
534. 

Labour  contracts:  enforcement  of,  76; 
laws  on,  73  ff. 

‘Labour  Group’,  origin  of,  103. 

Labours,  agricultural : in  latifundiary  culti- 
vation, 258  fl. ; character  in  Rumania, 
273;  effect  of  reform  upon,  280-1,  283. 

Laissez  faire,  on  the  land,  563. 

Land,  distribution  according  to  use,  290-1. 

Landbund,  conservative  agrarianism  in 
Germany,  564. 

Land  disputes,  as  causes  of  crimes  and 
violence,  526. 

Land  distribution,  principle  of,  569. 

Land  hunger : attitude  of  ruling  class,  67 ; 
begins  with  return  to  national  autonomy, 
33;  law  of  -4pril  1889,  70. 

‘ Land  and  Liberty  ’ : inseparable  for  eastern 
peasants,  537 ; motto  of  Russian  revolu- 
tionaries, 81. 

Land  policy  after  1864:  first  period,  66-9; 
second  period,  69-72. 

Land  prices:  dependence  on  density  of 
population,  480 ; ri.se  in,  83. 

Land  reserve,  abandoned  to  landlords,  62, 

66. 

Land  tax:  assessments  increased  in  1927, 
440 ; low  yield  of,  428. 

Land  tenure : original  forms  of,  7-8,  9-10, 
21;  transition  to  landlordism,  13,  22-3, 
28,  32-3,  36;  establishment  of  private 
property,  56;  Hungarian  and  Byzantine 
influence,  10;  joint,  old  system  of,  7-8, 
583  ff. ; co-operative,  158-9,  399-400. 

Landowners : attitude  of  Peasantists  to, 
1 13 ; character  of  Rumanian  landlordism, 
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474;  Garoflid’s  view  of  their  role,  113: 
losses  estimated  by  Dr.  Caranfil,  463 ; 
opposition  to  reforms  by,  114;  return  to 
the  land  of,  281 ; wiped  out  as  a class, 
461-2;  Unions  of  Syndicates  of  Moldavian , 
114. 

Largo  estates:  before  reform,  in  Old  King- 
dom, 186;  in  Bessarabia,  202,  in  Buco- 
vina, 204 ; in  Transylvania,  208-9 ; extent 
expropriated,  220;  in  Old  Kingdom,  188 ; 
in  Bessarabia,  202 ; in  Bucovina,  205 ; 
in  Transylvania,  209 ; extent  after  re- 
form, 221-2,  227. 

Large  farmers,  existed  by  exploiting  pea- 
sants, 265. 

Large  farming:  conditions  of,  in  Rumania, 
257—8 ; no  enduring  superiority,  256 ; poor 
equipment  of,  265. 

Large  landowners:  and  expropriation,  114; 
reduced  to  insignificance,  564. 

Large  v.  small  farming,  252-4,  580. 

Latifundia : condemnation  of,  by  Conserva- 
tives and  Radicals,  267 ; differ  from  big 
industry,  262 ; farming  on  Rumanian, 
257-60;  origins  of,  in  Rumania,  261. 

Laur,  Prof.  Ernest,  on  production  of  small 
farms,  254. 

Law:  jus  valachontm,  7,  138;  first  written, 
9;  Pravile  of  Vasile  Lupu  and  Mateiu 
Bassarab,  9;  Code  of  Carada,  20;  urbariu 
of  Calimach,  21 ; see  also  Constitution, 
Organic  Statutes. 

Lawsuits:  their  causes,  527;  peasants  and, 
528. 

Lazar,  Livius,  204  n.,  209  n. 

‘League  for  the  Cultural  Union  of  all 
Rumanians’,  521. 

Leases:  extent  of,  234 ; extent  of,  in  1907, 
248;  extent  of,  in  1927,  249;  inquiry  of 
1911,  237-8;  per  cent,  of  arable  leased 
according  to  sizes  of  properties,  248 ; re- 
striction of  area  by  antitrust  law,  89 ; 
Synadino  on,  after  the  reform,  249-50; 
variations  according  to  locality,  243 ; 
growth  of  money,  239. 

Lenin : on  strength  of  peasant  middle  class, 
548;  on  the  economic  role  of  medium 
sized  peasantry,  576. 

Leon,  G.  N.,  6 n.,  21  n. ; on  compensation 
of  landowners,  149  n. 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  on  Russia,  xxviii. 

Levasseur,  on  agricultural  statistics,  228. 

Liberalism,  43;  characteristics  in  Rumania, 
50,  53. 

Liberal  Party:  pushed  to  extreme  right, 
556;  supremacy  due  to  Court  support, 
557 ; land  policy,  68. 

Liberals:  agaimst  expropriation,  96;  mani- 
festo of  1888  ignores  agrarian  problem, 
96:  mercantilist  tendency  of,  96,  444  ff., 
544-5,  575-6;  opposed  to  small  cultiva- 
tion, 277 ; Spiru  Haret  against  Peasant 
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proprietorship,  96 ; sudden  conversion  to 
land  reform,  97  n. 

Liszt,  on  crime,  525. 

Live  stock:  changes  in  the  quantity  of,  362 ; 
effects  of  reforms  on,  357-65 ; exports  of, 
345-6,  363-5 ; decline  in,  1860-1911,  358 ; 
in  Rumania  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries, 358 ; measures  for  the  improvement 
of,  363 ; peasants  position  improved  by 
the  reforms,  359 ; distribution  between 
small  and  large  farms,  269,  359;  total 
numbersof,361 ; war  losses  in,  361 ; yearly 
increase  in,  361. 

Loria,  on  .servile  labour,  81. 

Losses,  on  industrial  investments,  447,  463. 

Lupa^,  Dr.,  482  n. 

Lupu,  Dr.  N.,  102  n. ; inquiry  into  peasants’ 
diet,  489 ; on  conditions  in  Maramure^ 
county,  331 ; on  achievements  of  peasant 
co-operation,  275-6. 

Lupu-Kostaki,  M.  N.,  on  State  v.  agri- 
culture, 561. 

Mackensen,  Marshal,  98. 

Madgearu,  V.,  on  co-operation  between 
peasants  and  workers,  558. 

Madgearu  and  Mladenatza,  Reform  Co- 
opera^iei,  385  n.,  403. 

Maior,  Dr.:  on  decline  in  wheat  yield,  274; 
on  working  conditions  on  latifundia,  260. 

Maiorescu,  Titu,  97  n. 

Maize:  conditions  of  cultivation,  303;  de- 
crease in  consumi>tion  by  peasants,  299- 
300;  diagram  of  prices,  351;  increase 
after  reform,  294 ; im])ortance  of,  in 
])casants’  diet,  304 ; origins  of  its  cultiva- 
tion in  Rumania,  304;  pellagra  due  to 
consumption  of,  305;  production  and 
export,  1921-5,  in  v'<arious  countries,  339; 
varied  u.se  of,  304. 

Mumdliya  (polenta),  300,  304,  488. 

Mandrea,  R.,  defends  large  farming,  256. 

Mandril,  T.,  ‘Cooperativele  Agricole  ’,  406  n. 

Maniu,  luliu:  on  agrarianist  policy,  576; 
on  relation  of  jioverty  to  size  of  property, 
581. 

Manolescu,  Dr.  Al.,  491  n. 

Manoilescu,  Mihail:  estimate  of  peasants’ 
incomes,  478 ; on  real  wages  and  salaries, 
464. 

Manure : deflicient  use,  323 ; use  of  art  ificial, 
323-4. 

Mantu,  G.,  238. 

Maria  'I'lieresa,  enactments  on  the  treat- 
ment of  serfs,  206. 

Marian,  Kmil,  296. 

Marmorosch,  Blank  & Co.,  industry  largely 
controlled  by,  424. 

Marriages:  increa.se  in,  496;  numbers  pro- 
portional to  agricultural  output,  496. 

Mar(.ian,  1).,  235. 

‘Marx  v.  the  Boasant’,  555  n. 


Marxism : agrarian  revolt  against,  555 ; un- 
acceptable to  peasants,  563. 

Marghiloman,  Alexander:  against  expro- 
priation, 97 ; and  compensation,  157 ; in 
favour  of  large  states,  107 ; reform  pro- 
posals (1918),  108. 

Mathiez,  A.,  xxix. 

Mavrocordat,  Al.:  on  gifts  of  land,  584; 
preparing  emancipation,  473. 

Medical  attendance,  absence  of,  500. 

Medical  service,  inadequacy  in  rural  areas, 
508-9. 

Memorandum  of  Bessarabian  Cultivators, 
168. 

Memorandum  of  Large  Cultiv'ators,  286, 
309. 

Memorandum  of  Rumanians  in  Transyl- 
vania (1892),  207. 

Memorandum  on  the  Balance  of  External 
Trade,  League  of  Nations,  on  Rumanian 
agricultural  exports,  346-7. 

Mercantilism  v.  Agrarianksm,  444  ff.,  544- 
5,  547-8,  555,  558-9,  576-7. 

Metayage,  588-92 ; decrease  in,  244 ; exten- 
sion planned  by  landowners,  590;  ex- 
tension among  peasants,  590 ; inquiry  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (1922), 
590-1 ; in  the  landowners’  agrarian  pro- 
gram, 474;  survival  after  reform,  590; 
law  of  23  xii  /1907  on,  87 ; restrictions  in 
law  of  1908,589;  spread  to  Moldavia  and 
Transylvania,  590. 

Mezincescu,  Prof.,  inquiry  into  peasants’ 
diet,  488-9. 

Michael,  L.,  Agricultural  Survey  of  Europe, 
340  n. 

Middle  Ages:  foundation  of  Principalities, 
8 ; land  tenure,  7-8 ; rise  of  upper  class, 
11-13;  rulers,  5;  social  organization,  5; 
status  of  peasants,  6. 

Middle  class:  pressed  by  reform  into 
economic  activities,  544 ; created  by 
nationalism,  542 ; difference  from  western, 
53,  541-2 ; bureaucratic  character  of,  541 ; 
monopolistic  tendencies  of,  544;  rural 
interests  of,  542-3;  absent  in  Rumania 
at  political  emancipation,  54,  540;  not 
clearly  divided  from  landed  interests,  543 ; 
slow  growth  in  Rumania,  540-1. 

Mihailescu,  Crum,  on  yield  of  peasant  crops, 
318. 

Mihaiii  the  Brave,  15 ; first  to  lower  peasant 
status,  472,  567. 

Mihalache,  1.,  114,  165;  agrarian  measures 
in  Dobrogea,  180;  estimate  of  land  left 
to  large  owners,  189;  reform  bill,  112; 
commission  on  reclamation,  312;  pro- 
posal for  expropriation,  113;  doctrine  of 
land  property,  120-1 ; more  effective 
agricultural  policy  under,  455;  on 
agrarian  demagogy,  117;  on  co-opera- 
tion, 374;  on  co-operative  struggle 
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against  capital,  409;  on  decrees  of 
l)ee.  1918,  112;  on  educating  peasant 
fanners,  580;  on  philanthropic  endow- 
ments as  landlords,  469;  on  historical 
grounds  for  abolition  of  large  farming, 
268;  on  reform  of  1917,  104;  on  Liberal 
agrarian  legislation,  452 ; on  greed  of 
nationalist  middle-class,  542 ; on  Pea- 
santist  ideals,  113;  on  peasants’  control 
of  production,  576;  on  peasant  poverty 
on  large  domains,  581 ; on  peasants’  serf- 
dom to  banking,  547 ; agrarian  pro- 
gramme of  Peasant  Party,  457 ; on 
Rumanian  soldiers,  505 ; on  war  and  the 
peasants’  outlook,  548;  on  fundamental 
role  of  peasantry,  556;  on  principle  of 
land  distribution,  569;  on  road  tax,  431 ; 
’Noul  Regim  Agrar’,  547  n.;  on  scope  of 
I'eform,  536. 

Mijlocas,  28. 

Millo,  A.  V.,  on  holdings,  55. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  budget  of,  452-3. 

Ministry  of  Health,  budget  and  activity, 
507-8. 

Minorities:  illiteracy  among  Bessarabian, 
510;  churches  affected  by  reforms,  169; 
distribution  of  land  in  Tran.sylvania 
among,  214;  criticism  of  reform  by 
national,  166,  212,  216-18,  327 ; strength- 
ened by  reform,  218-19;  re.settled  pea- 
sants belonging  to,  in  Bessarabia,  203; 
in  Bucovina,  205;  in  Transylvania,  210, 
219;  treatment  of  Rumanian,  in  Tran- 
sylvania, 207,  214—15;  treatment  of,  by 
land  reform,  175-82,  327 ; criticism  of  co- 
operative regime,  407 ; welcome  new  co- 
operative code,  411. 

Minorities  problem : and  land  reform,  21 1 ff ; 
partly  removed  by  reform,  219. 

Mitrany,  David,  552  n.,  555  n. 

Mixed  commission,  on  Agrarian  Reform,  in 
Muntenia  (1848),  43. 

Moldavian  cultivators,  memorandum  of, 
168. 

Monasteries,  exploitation  of  peasants  by,18, 
24,  39. 

Monastic  estates;  increase  in  revenue,  33; 
secularization  of,  51  n.,  529;  sale  of,  67. 

Money,  shortage  of,  426. 

Morarescu,  Stan,  on  State  and  co-operative 
movement,  408. 

Mortality:  among  rural  population,  498; 
incidence  for  various  diseases,  500 ; child, 
causes  of,  499-500. 

Mortgages:  on  new  holdings,  162;  wiped 
out,  428-9 ; bonds  for,  592. 

Moruzi,  Alexander,  restriction  of  peasants’ 
grazing  rights  (1803),  22,  471. 

Moruzi,  Sebastian,  appeal  on  labour  con- 
tracts for  peasants,  81-2,  536. 

Mofie,  543. 

Mo§neni,  6 n.,  583. 
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Mali,  368. 

Munteanu,  Dr.  L.,  506. 

Muntenian  Revolutionary  Government,  43. 

Nart,  19,  29,  32. 

Naspuken,  305. 

Nasta,  Prof.  A.,  on  cost  of  expropriated 
land,  419. 

National  Agricultural  Society,  seed-select- 
ing stations,  323. 

National  A.ssembly  (1918,  Alba  lulia),  166. 

National  Clubs,  521. 

National  Moldavian  Party  (Bessarabia), 
167. 

National  Peasant  Government:  agrarian 
policy,  223  n.,  455;  co-operative  policy. 
409  ff. ; in  power,  457 ; supported  by 
Socialists,  558. 

National  Peasant  Party:  formation  (1927), 
457 ; economic  program,  457,  559-60, 
576-7. 

National  Radical  Party  (Transylvania),  166. 

National  (Transylvanian)  Party,  166,  557 ; 
agrarian  program,  166. 

Nationalism;  agrarian  policy  in  Dobrogea, 

212- 13;  agrarian  policy  in  Transylvania, 

213- 19;  and  peasant  oppression,  471, 
545,  5<)8,  584;  and  social  reforms,  181, 
568 ; discrimination  in  the  application  of 
reform,  212;  complaints  by  minorities  in 
Transylvania,  217;  costs  of  economic, 
447;  in  agrarian  reform,  xxv,  175,  180- 
1 ; limited  influence  on  land  reform,  182 ; 
minorities  problem  and  agrarian  reform, 
211;  of  Rumanian  Liberals,  541-2,  544— 
5;  nature  revealed  by  Rumanian  evolu- 
tion, 567 ; and  Church,  529 ; reform  during 
post-war  wave  of,  219. 

Nationalist  character  of  reform  inevitable, 
214. 

Nationalization:  of  mineral  wealth,  545; 
of  industry,  447-8,  545;  influence  upon 
State  finances,  447. 

Negura,  M.,  on  the  work  of  the  Agrarian 
Committee,  200. 

Nemoianu,  P.,  532. 

Neni(.escu,  S.,  estimates  of  pre-war  mort- 
gages, 422  n. 

Neni^escu,  D.,  on  interest  charged  on  loans 
to  peasants,  84. 

‘Neo-serfdom’,  66,  80,  462. 

Netta,  Dr.  Xenofon,  418  u. 

Nistor,  M.  I.,  168. 

Oats,  production  and  export,  1921-5,  in 
various  countries,  339. 

Obcine,  obstine,  585. 

Obreja,  Dr.,  on  consumption  of  alcohol,  494. 

Obstean,  585. 

Obstii,  158. 

Oltenia,  illiteracy  worst,  510. 

Optants,  treatment  of  Hungarian,  177-8. 
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Organic  Statutes,  25-4;  reduction  of  hold- 
ings through,  473;  attempt  to  protect 
raze§i,  584 ; effect  on  conditions  of  pea- 
sants, 29-30 ; Moldavia,  27 ; Moldavia 
labour  dues,  29;  Muntenia,  31 ; Muntenia 
labour  dues,  32 ; Muntenia  right  to  land, 
31-2;  report  of  European  Commission, 
44 ; revision,  34 ; taxation  in  Moldavia, 
30;  vesting  on  boiars  both  land  and 
power,  549;  ‘voluntary  servants’  in 
Moldavia,  30 ; first  modern  national  laws, 
2(4-7,  34 ; impositions  mitigated  by 
Kisselev,  33-4 ; practical  effects  summed 
up  by  Rosetti,  33. 

Oromolu,  on  tbe  credit  policy  of  the 
National  Bank,  424. 

‘Our  Office’  (Casa  Noastra),  132,  134,  135. 

Paris,  Treaty  of,  44. 

Paris  Congress,  and  national  autonomy,  44. 

Parliamentary  commissions,  103. 

Passy,  H.,  on  scale  of  farming,  572. 

Patra^canu,  O.,  on  peasant  conditions  in 
Rumanian  provinces,  471. 

Peasant  Bank  (in  Bessarabia),  200. 

Peasant  movement,  553;  attracts  intel- 
lectuals, 557 ; benefits  workers  and  lower 
middle-class,  562;  hostility  to  Socialism 
and  Communism,  563;  crusading  spirit 
of,  565 ; left  leanings  of,  564-5 ; prospects 
of,  561  ; resists  abu.ses,  561 ; opposed  to 
dictatorship,  5(>5;  opposition  to  agrarian 
ca])italism,  564 ; origin  and  doctrine, 
555-6;  ‘Populists’  and  ‘Poporanists’, 
553-4 ; stabilizing  effects  in  politics,  565. 

Peasant  Party:  agrarianism  of,  113,  560; 
favours  international  co-operation,  560; 
cardinal  aim  of,  559;  blends  Liberalism 
with  Socialism,  560;  views  on  private 
property,  120-1,  559;  attitude  to  protec- 
tion, 559;  eclectic  program,  558;  and 
exi)ropriation  of  land,  104;  in  Be.ssarabia, 
.557. 

I’easant  i)ropcrty,  law  on  sale  of,  455. 

Peasant  question  in  Eastern  Europe,  460. 

Peasant  revival,  54(i. 

Peasantism:  program  of,  556,  559;  repre- 
.sentative  government  and  co-operative 
farming  essential  to,  556;  social  ideal  of, 
560. 

Pea.sants:  Alexander  Moruzi’s  decree  on 
grazing  rights,  22;  Alexander  Ypsilanti’s 
decree  on  service  in  Muntenia,  20;  area 
of  land  received  or  bought,  72 ; average 
length  of  life,  .505 ; and  industrial  workers, 
558;  Barbu  Stirbey’s  laws  in  Muntenia, 
3.5-7;  causes  of  their  disabilities,  475; 
chronic  poverty  affer  1864,  476;  Code  of 
Carada  on  labour  dues,  20;  complaints  of 
oi)pre.ssion,  40-1  ; condition  on  tho 
eve  of  national  independence,  38-41; 
conflict  with  bourgeoisie,  561  ; chronic 


underfeeding  among,  486  ; control 
Rumanian  farming,  282;  financial  ex- 
ploitation, 547 ; difference  in  position 
after  reforms  of  1864  and  1917-21,  476; 
effect  of  corn-growing  on  land  rights  of, 
25-6 ; effects  of  reform  upon,  480-1 ; 
emancipation  in  Bessarabia,  45;  eman- 
cipation in  Bucovina,  45;  emancipation 
in  Rumanian  provinces,  45-62;  emanci- 
pation movement,  44;  emancipation  in 
Transylvania,  45 ; emancipation  reform  of 
1864,  47  ff. ; emancipation  beginning  by 
Constantin  Mavrocordat,  16;  Eminescu 
on  oppression  of,  78  n. ; estimates  of 
their  incomes  before  and  after  reform, 
477-8 ; extension  of  liberty  accompanied 
by  restriction  of  right  to  land,  473 ; fall 
in  agricultural  output,  314;  Gherea  on 
their  position,  80;  Grigore  Ghica’s  Acts 
in  Moldavia,  35 ; Grigorie  Ghica’s  decree 
on  services,  19;  discontent  wdth  central 
government,  535-6 ; fiscal  exploitation  by 
mercantilist  policy,  574;  housing,  482-3; 
holdings  after  emancipation,  51  n. ; in- 
crease in  servitudes,  17-20;  inheritance 
of  holdings,  161 ; inquiry  into  their  diet, 
488;  interests  charged  for  loans  to,  84; 
connexion  between  culture  and  farming  of, 
281 ; kept  in  serfdom  until  the  Great 
War,  538;  labour  servdtudes,  39;  land 
hunger,  38 ; land  law  of  Grigorie  Calimach 
on  peasants’  right  to  land,  21 ; landlords’ 
policy  of  tying  peasants  to  the  village, 
474;  limitation  of  rights  to  land,  21-2; 
material  conditions  after  reform,  481-90 ; 
migration  to  Bessarabia  and  Transyl- 
vania, 38 ; and  religion,  529 ; not  revolu- 
tionary, 535;  periods  in  status  of,  472; 
political  parties  and  rural  middle  class, 
79 ; political  rights  of,  37,  550,  584 ; posi- 
tion after  1864  and  1918  compared,  547 ; 
position  better  in  subjected  provinces, 
471 ; position  on  State  lands,  82 ; relations 
with  towns,  534—5;  poverty  related  to 
large  property,  581 ; restriction  of  rights 
to  land  by  loni^a  Sturdza,  22 ; position 
under  laws  on  agricultural  contracts,  76; 
protective  laws  not  applied,  81—2 ; right  to 
land  under  Organic  Statute  in  Moldavia, 
27-8 ; inquirj'  into  wages  of,  82 ; risings 
24,  38,  49,  69,  85-6 ; incited  by  Germany, 
98;  Rosetti  on  oppression  of,  78;  safe- 
guarding their  property,  160-4;  Sering 
on  extension  of  peasant  ownership,  251 ; 
Stiirdza’s  estimate  of  service  days,  20; 
taxation  of,  16,  84,  427-9,  431—2 ; burdens 
of,  81 ; drink  among,  492-3 ; honesty  of, 
525-6;  political  power  of,  549;  present 
economic  situation,  475-81 ; services  to 
State,  470;  continued  demand  for  land, 
222^;  position  under  vrbarial  system, 
16;  winter  contracts,  40. 
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Peasant  risings,  Russian  influence  on,  85. 

Pellagra:  practical  disappearance  after  re- 
form, 488 ; causes,  486 ; as  a cause  of 
suicides,  501 ; a social  malady,  501 ; 
appearance  and  extension  in  Rumania, 
502. 

Pencov,  on  expropriation  in  Dobrogea,  212. 

People’s  Party,  agrarian  policy,  456. 

Phillipide,  M.,  15,  584. 

Philippovich,  Prof.  E.  V.,  on  small  v.  large 
farming,  253. 

Physiocrats,  on  large  v.  small  farming, 
252. 

Poinsard,  Leon,  89  n. 

Political  parties  attitude  to  reforms,  118. 

Political  rights.  Constitution  of  1866,  549. 

Political  situation,  influence  of  geographical 
position,  538. 

Politicians,  demagogy  in  villages,  536. 

Poni,  P„  584,  587. 

Poporanist,  553  n. 

Popovici-Lupa,  V.  O.,  416  n. 

Popular  Assembly  of  1817,  584. 

Popular  Banks,  see  Co-operative  Banks. 

Population:  effects  of  reform  on  increase 
of,  4!)5;  problem  discussed  by  Aereboe, 
578. 

Popidation  problem, and  land  tenure,  577-8. 

Populism : Mihalache’s  view  of,  556 ; Stcre’s 
exposition  of  principles,  555. 

Populists:  parallel  with  Western  Labour 
movement,  554;  also  Poporanists,  554. 

Postnikov,  A.  S.,  481  n. 

Prdjini,  32. 

Pre-emption,  State’s  right  of,  163,  174, 
223  n.,  224. 

Pretor,  327. 

Prices,  effects  of  reform  on,  338. 

Primogeniture,  24. 

‘Prince  Carol  Cultural  Endow'ment’,  521. 

Prisoase,  cost  of  leasing,  58. 

Production : value  of  agricultural,  348,  349 ; 
compared  with  pre-war,  315-16;  decline 
in,  312;  of  large  and  small  farms,  281-2. 

Prohaska,  I.,  426. 

Property : right  of,  33 ; restriction  of  large, 
164 ; change  in  public  attitude  to,  148-9 ; 
Peasantist  view  of,  120-1 ; Russian  Cadets 
(C.D.)  programme,  121 ; affinity  of  new 
and  old  conception  of  property  in 
Rumania,  121 ; changed  conception  of, 
xxiv,  120;  German  Constitution  on,  120; 
statistics  distribution  of  (1927),  227; 
effect  of  reform  on  distribution  of,  220—7 ; 
summary  changes  in  distribution  of,  221 ; 
medium-sized  property  at  basis  of  agra- 
rian democracy,  563 ; peasantist  view  of, 
539,  559. 

Protection,  Peasantist  attitude  to,  559. 

Protimis  (protirnesis),  164,  583. 

Proudhon,  xxiv. 

Psychological  changes,  528-37. 
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Public  health : expenditure  for,  507 ; legal 
provisions  ineffective,  508. 

Public  houses:  numbers  of,  493;  increase 
encouraged  after  War,  491 ; to  close  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  (1929),  494;  kept 
by  landlords,  490. 

Public  lands,  sale  of,  89  ff. 

Pulverization  of  holdings,  193-4. 


Radishchev,  on  Russian  peasants,  79. 

Raducanu,  Ion,  409  n.,  494. 

Radulescu,  Andrei,  527  n.,  528,  586. 

Radulescu-Motru,  Prof.  C.,  524  n. ; on 
peasant  stagnation,  531 ; on  peasant  con- 
servatism, 563. 

Railways  and  agriculture,  442-4. 

Rakowsky,  C.,  100. 

Rates  and  taxes,  increased  by  reform,  466. 

Ran,  253. 

Rauhwirtsekaff,  580;  and  exports,  571;  on 
latifundia,  274. 

Edze§i,  6 n.,  583;  dispossession  of,  23,  584. 

Rdzd§ie,  584. 

Religion : revival  in  towns,  529 ; pagan 
character  among  peasants,  529;  non- 
conformity spreading,  530. 

Religious  sects,  spread  after  reform,  530. 

Rents:  fixed  by  District  Commissions,  87; 
inquiry  into,  70;  nature  of  agricultural, 
263;  on  large  and  small  properties,  258; 
rise  in  peasant,  83-4. 

Representative  government,  in  Peasantist 
program,  556. 

Requisitions,  of  corn,  449. 

Resettlement:  associations  of,  158-9;  in 
Bessarabia,  136-7 ; Bucovina,  137 ; com- 
munal grazings  and  woodlands,  141 ; in 
Transylvania,  157 ; criticism  of  execution, 
192;  cultivation  of  new  holdings,  160; 
disposal  of  buildings,  140;  distribution  of 
holdings,  136—40;  groups  having  pre- 
ferential claims,  191 ; mechanism  of,  140- 
1 ; number  of  registered  claimants,  191 ; 
in  Old  Kingdom,  138-40;  peasants’  pay- 
ments in  Bessarabia,  156;  peasants’  pay- 
ments in  Bucovina,  157 ; peasants’  pay- 
ments in  the  Old  Kingdom,  157 ; prices 
of  holdings,  156-8;  payment  of  annuities, 
593;  sizes  of  holdings,  173,  192;  statistics 
of,  197;  summary  results  on  l.ix/1927, 
221;  in  Transylvania,  137-8;  cost  to 
State,  418. 

Revolution,  difficult  in  Rumania,  538-9. 

Revolutionary  tendencies  among  peasants, 
535. 

Risings,  see  Peasant  risings. 

Road  tax,  431. 

Roads,  compulsory  labour  for  upkeep,  431. 

Roman,  Visarion,  376. 

Roscher,  W.,  on  economic  size  of  holdings, 
194. 
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Rosetti,  Radu,  13  n.,  33,  82,  583;  on 
oppression  of  peasants,  78. 

Rosetti,  Radu  (General),  on  origins  of  serf- 
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